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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


-M- 


These  'Letters/  which  are  now  republished  in 
a  collected  form,  originally  appeared  (with  one 
exception^)  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press. 

I  have  arranged  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
chronological  order,  having  regard  to  the  matters  of 
which  they  respectively  treat.  After  careful  con- 
sideration, that  method  of  arrangement  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  best,  and  the  one  which  on  the  whole  will 
prove  easier  for  the  reader  to  follow  than  any  other. 

I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Magrath,  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
for  most  valuable  assistance  in  correcting  the  proofs 
of  all  the  *  Letters,*  and  for  his  helpful  suggestions 
and  encouragement  throughout  my  work. 

To  Dr.  Dabbs,  the  long-standing  friend  of  my  late 
husband  and  myself,  for  constant  interest  and  ready 
help  in  my  undertaking,  especially  in  revising  the 
*  final  proofs.' 

^  The  exception  is  the  '  Letter'  at  p.  6oa,  vol.  ii. 


iv  PREFATORY  NOTE. 

To  Mr.  Lee  (editor)  and  Mr.  Brannon  (manager),  of 
the  County  Press,  for  help  and  expressions  of  good  will. 

And  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Justice  Charles,  for  having 
prepared  the  Biographical  Sketch  which  follows,  for 
which  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Barry  has  supplied  much 
valuable  information. 

1  should  add  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  bring  my 
task  to  a  successful  conclusion  mainly  by  the  kind  en- 
couragement I  have  received  from  my  late  husband's 
relatives  and  my  own,  and  from  the  many  others  who 
have  been  good  enough  to  subscribe  for  the  book. 

RACHEL  BOUCHER  JAMES. 

2  Park  View,  Shanklin, 

Isle  of  Wight, 
/uw,  1896. 
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Edward  Boucher  James,  the  author  of  the  following  letters, 
was  bom  at  Carlisle  on  March  6,  1819.  His  father  was  for 
many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher, 
son  of  a  Cumberland  *  statesman.'  Jonathan  Boucher  passed 
a  varied  and  somewhat  adventurous  life.  He  was  bom  at 
Blencogo  in  Cumberland  in  1738,  and  in  1759  went  to 
Virginia  to  push  his  fortune  as  a  schoolmaster.  For  a  time 
he  was  tutor  to  the  step-son  of  Washington.  In  1762  he 
sailed  back  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  being  ordained, 
and  having  received  ordination  from  Bishop  Osbaldeston, 
returned  to  the  colony,  where  he  held  several  successive 
livings';  but  in  1775,  having  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
loyalist  party,  he  found  it  prudent  to  return  home.  In  1785, 
after  an  interval  of  school-keeping,  he  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Epsom,  which  he  held  untU  his  death  in  1804. 
He  was  thrice  married,  first  in  America,  and  for  a  second  and 
third  time  after  he  had  become  Vicar ;  and  it  was  at  Epsom 
of  the  last  marriage  that  the  mother  of  Mr.  James  was  bom. 

Mr.  James's  early  education  was  received  partly  at  Oakham 
School,  and  partly  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Gutch,  Rector  of 

^  See  vol.  iL  p.  119. 
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Seagrave.  At  Oakham,  among  his  contemporaries  were 
Dr.  Ellicott,  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Dr.  Atlay, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Archdeacon  Cheetham. 
At  Seagrave  one  of  his  companions  was  his  life-long  friend, 
and  afterwards  connexion  through  marriage,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Freeman.  Scarcely  any  record  remains  of  these  early 
days.  In  athletic  sports,  which  had  not  then  indeed  attained 
their  modern  development,  he  seems  to  have  taken  little  share. 
He  did  not,  we  are  told,  'play  cricket  or  football,  but  his 
favourite  relaxation  was  walking.'  Intellectually  he  must 
have  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities,  for  in  1838  he  was 
elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Of  his 
life  there,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Barry,  late  Michel  Fellow,  writes 
as  follows : — 

'James  came  into  residence  in  the  October  Term  of  1838. 
Thomson  [afterwards  Provost  of  Queen's  and  Archbishop  of 
York],  with  whom  he  soon  became  on  intimate  terms,  was 
already  a  scholar  on  the  same  foundation.  With  Thomson, 
Samuel  Lucas,  and  others,  James  started  a  College  debating 
society,  and  was  one  of  its  early  presidents.  Later  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Oxford  Union,  joined  in  its  debates,  and 
was  one  of  its  officers.  At  the  Easter  examination  in  1842 
he  took  a  classical  second  class.  After  a  short  residence  in 
College  he  went  with  a  pupil  to  Weimar,  and  mixed  in  its 
best  society.  He  returned  to  Oxford — after  travelling  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent — having  added  to  his  classical 
and  other  knowledge  a  good  literary  and  colloquial  acquaint- 
ance with  German  and  French.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
was  elected  Fellow  [1849],  *^^  subsequently  held  the  offices 
of  Tutor,  Dean  and  Bursar  of  his  College.  In  the  spring  of 
1856  he  was  appointed  Senior  Proctor  of  the  University  [and 
whilst  holding  that  office  was  presented  by  Lord  Derby  to 
Her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  her  receiving  an  address 
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from  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war].  During 
his  residence  in  Oxford  an  important  struggle  for  reform  was 
going  on  both  in  the  College  and  in  the  University.  In 
College  James  steadily  and  cordially  assisted  the  late  Dean 
Johnson  in  his  efforts  to  open  the  College  Fellowships,  and  in 
the  University  he  supported  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  the  Oxford  University  Reform  Bill. 

'  As  one  of  James's  most  intimate  friends  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  observing  his  character  and  disposition.  I  never 
knew  a  more  companionable  man.  Some  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual men  of  the  University,  such  as  Dean  Stanley,  Jowett, 
Pattison,  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Conington,  were  among  his 
personal  friends.  [To  these  names  should  be  added  that  of 
Mr.  James's  old  and  valued  friend  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Farrar,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Durham.]  He  was, 
too,  perfectly  open  and  candid,  and  in  conversing  with  him 
one  felt  that  he  reserved  nothing,  but  let  one  know  his  real 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Many  men  in  matters  of  public 
duty  are  considerably  influenced  by  their  personal  interests. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  James  was  singularly  free  from  such 
considerations.  He  did  his  duty,  sometimes  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances, irrespective  of  consequences  to  himself,  and  did 
it  readily  and  cheerfully  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course.' 

During  his  Oxford  career  Mr.  James  found  time  to  write 
largely  for  Smxiti^  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  articles  in  that  work  which  deal  with 
the  territories  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  from  his  pen. 

In  1848  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1853  priest,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Shortly  afterwards  he  resigned  his 
various  College  offices,  and  took  clerical  duty  for  a  time  at 
Blackheath,  in  preparation  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
ministerial  work,  upon  which  he  regularly  entered  in  1858, 
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when  he  was  presented  by  Queen's  College  to  the  living  of 
Carisbrooke  with  Northwood,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant in  their  gift.  In  January  i860  he  married  Rachel, 
daughter  of  Robert  Charles,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  new  vicarage  house  at  Carisbrooke  which 
he  had  erected  after  his  acceptance  of  the  living.  Former 
vicars  had  in  almost  all  cases  resided  at  Northwood. 

In  the  course  of  excavations  made  in  coimexion  with  the 
vicarage  building  operations,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa 
were  discovered.  These  interesting  memorials  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  Island  the  Vicar  carefully  preserved. 
A  '  letter '  containing  a  full  description  of  them  will  be  found 
on  page  13. 

It  would  not  be  proper  or  possible  in  this  brief  narrative 
to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  Vicar's  parochial  work 
at  Carisbrooke.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  there,  for 
thirty-four  years,  he  led  the  quiet  and  useful  life  of  an 
English  country  clergyman.  With  regard  to  his  religious 
views,  it  may  be  added  that,  whilst  he  belonged  to  no  party 
in  the  Church,  he  regarded  the  character  and  writings  of  his 
friend  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  with  the  deepest  regard  and 
admiration,  and  his  sermons  often  bore  the  impress  of  that 
theologian's  teaching.  His  old  Oxford  friends  were  frequent 
visitors  at  the  Vicarage,  for  he  retained  through  life  that 
*  companionableness '  of  which  Mr.  Barry  speaks.  Of  resi- 
dents in  the  Island,  he  at  one  time  saw  much  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Ward,  that  'most  generous  of  all  ultramontanes.'  He  was 
also  acquainted  with  and  won  the  appreciative  regard  of 
Lord  Tennyson.  The  readers  of  *  Happy:  The  Leper's 
Bride,'  may  remember  that  there  is  appended  to  the  poem 
Mr.  James's  account  of  the  custom  which  forms  its  theme. 

In  1883,  on  the  resignation  of  Dean  Connor,  Lord  Eversley, 
then  Governor  of  the  Island,  appointed  Mr.  James  his  chaplain. 
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and  chaplain  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Castle.  These  appoint- 
ments were  renewed  in  1889  by  the  late  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenbergy  who  in  that  year  succeeded  Lord  Eversley  as 
Governor. 

Mr.  James  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  August  22,  1892. 
A  memorial  tablet  and  lectern  have  been  placed  in  Caris- 
brooke  church  to  commemorate  his  long  incumbency,  and  an 
inscription  on  the  tablet  appropriately  records  the  *  affectionate 
remembrance '  in  which  his  name  will  long  be  held,  as  well 
by  his  parishioners  as  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship. 

The  letters  which  are  now  republished  were  written  between 
the  years  1883  and  1892.  They  have  been  reproduced 
almost  in  the  form  in  which  they  originally  appeared.  The 
result  no  doubt  is  that  occasional  repetitions  will  be  met  with, 
but  it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  to  '  edit ' 
them  to  any  extent,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  depriving  them 
of  that  colloquial  and  informal  character  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  competent  critics  constitutes  their  characteristic 
charm. 
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into  the  discussion  of  the  opinions  on  mis  manci  wuiuu  n^i^. 
held  by  the  late  Dr.  Edwin  Guest,  as  put  forth  in  his  posthumous 
book  Origints  Celticae,  1883. 

That  Dr.  Guest  was  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  the 
subject  may  be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  has 
stated  that  Dr.  Guest  has  done  for  Englishmen  the  very  great 
service  of  revealing  the  first  stages  of  their  own  history  in  the 
Isle  of  Britain. 

Dr.  Guest,  who  was  late  Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  work  I  have  cited  (vol.  i.  p.  402 ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  20,  202,  203)  has  at  considerable  length  inquired 
into  the  subject  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     I  will  sum  up  his  conclusions,  and  refer  such  of 
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THE  ANCIENT   INHABITANTS  OF  THE 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  subject  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
has  been  lately  brought  before  the  public  by  a  lecture  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  Shore,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Hartley  Institu- 
tion at  Southampton.  Fr6m  the  report  of  that  lecture  which 
I  have  seen  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Shore  has  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  the  opinions  on  this  matter  which  were 
held  by  the  late  Dr.  Edwin  Guest,  as  put  forth  in  his  posthumous 
book  Origines  Celiicae^  1 883. 

That  Dr.  Guest  was  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  the 
subject  may  be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  has 
slated  that  Dr.  Guest  has  done  for  Englishmen  the  very  great 
service  of  revealing  the  first  stages  of  their  own  history  in  the 
Isle  of  Britain. 

Dr.  Guest,  who  was  late  Master  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  work  I  have  cited  (vol.  i.  p.  402 ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  20,  202,  203)  has  at  considerable  length  inquired 
into  the  subject  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     I  will  sum  up  his  conclusions,  and  refer  such  of 
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your  readers,  as  may  wish  to  study  the  question  more  fully, 
to  Dr.  Guest's  volumes. 

In  these  researches,  Dr.  Guest  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  Welsh  tradition,  and  makes  consider- 
able use  of  those  mysterious  and  puzzling  records,  the  Welsh 
Triads.  To  these  so-called  Triads  he  assigns  a  higher 
importance  than  would,  I  imagine,  be  conceded  by  the 
majority  of  modern  historians.  It  will  be  sufficient  in  this 
letter  to  say  of  these  curious  compositions,  that  *  a  Triad '  is 
the  enumeration  of  three  persons,  or  events,  or  observations, 
strung  together  in  one  short  sentence  by  some  thread  of 
connexion.  It  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  of  qualified 
Celtic  scholars  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  authentic 
records,  or  merely  as  ingenious  fabrications. 

With  regard  to  the  point  in  hand — the  early  colonization 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight — Thierry,  in  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest^  has  extracted  from  the  *  Historical  Triads '  the 
statement  *  that  certain  men  from  that  part  of  the  Gaulish 
territory,  now  called  Flanders,  being  compelled  by  a  great 
inundation  to  abandon  their  native  country  for  ever,  came  in 
open  boats  without  sails,  and  landed  on  the  small  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  on  the  adjacent  coast,  first  as  welcome  guests, 
and  afterwards  as  invaders.'  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
Triad  which  mentions  the  three  *  refuge-seeking  tribes  '  tells 
us  that  the  first  of  these  tribes  came  from  Galedin,  which 
Welsh  scholars  consider  to  mean  the  Netherlands,  and  first 
settled  in  the  island  'called  Gwyth,  which  in  modem  Welsh 
means  'channel.'  The  Isle  of  Wight  therefore  means 
properly  the  *  Isle  of  the  Channel.'  The  equivalents  to  the 
Welsh  Gwyth  are  in  Latin  Veciis,  Anglo-Saxon  WM^  and 
English  Wight. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Guest  arrives  is  that,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  certainly  Belgae,  the 
Galedin  were  a  Belgic  people,  *  driven  it  may  be  from  their 
own  country  by  some  inundation  of  the  sea,  an  accident 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  moving  cause  of  several  of 
these  great  migrations  we  read  of  in  Roman  history.  It  is 
clear  from  Caesar  that  for  some  centuries  before  Christ  the 
Belgae  were  among  the  most  energetic  and  powerful — and 
among  half-ciN'ilized  races  this  means  the  most  aggressive — 
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of  the  Gaulish  tribes;  and  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  the  fugitive  Belgae,  with  the  aid  probably  of 
their  continental  brethren,  might  soon  change  their  character 
of  refugees  into  that  of  assailants  of  the  inlets  opposite  the 
Isle  of  Wight  by  which  the  mainland  could  be  assailed. 
Tweon-ea  (now  Christchurch)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour  and 
Avon,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history.  Here  the  Belgae  landed/ 
Dr.  Guest  proceeds  to  consider  the  course  of  the  Belgic 
conquest  in  the  larger  island  of  Britain,  but  as  this  does  not 
concern  our  own  smaller  island  1  break  off  from  his  inquiries 
at  this  point. 

Let  me  add  that  in  the  Antiquary^  March,  1882,  p.  119, 
is  an  interesting  paper  by  Captain  John  Thorp,  describing 
the  opening  of  an  ancient  barrow  in  the  Middle  West  Down, 
Nunwell,  I.  W.,  which  the  writer  considers  to  be  the  grave  of 
an  ancient  Briton.  It  would  be  worth  while  investigating 
how  far  this  ancient  barrow  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  corresponds 
with  the  graves  of  the  Belgae  which  have  been  discovered 
in  those  parts  of  Southern  England  which  were  occupied  by 
them  in  the  course  of  their  conquest.  Dr.  Guest  considers 
that  this  Belgic  people  were  probably  the  builders  of  Stone- 
henge. 

February  a8,  1885. 


THE   ROMAN   CONQUEST  OF  THE 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a.d.  43. 

The  Roman  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  subjugation  of  Southern  Britain  by  Aulus 
Plautius,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  cam- 
paign of  Aulus  Plautius,  though  in  its  results  among  the 
most  important  that  has  taken  place  in  Britain,  has  seldom 
engaged  the  attention  of  historians.  The  conquests  of 
Plautius  have  disappeared  amid  the  glory  which  encircles 
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the  name  of  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  real 
reduction  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  begins  with  the  cam- 
paign of  Aulus  Plautius.  His  expedition  to  our  shores 
sailed  in  the  year  43.  As  to  this  date  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
From  incidental  notices  that  occur  in  Tacitus  it  would  seem 
that  four  legions  were  engaged  in  the  early  operations  of  the 
war,  namely,  the  2nd,  the  9th,  the  loth,  and  the  20th. 
They  came  with  their  auxiliaries  and  their  cavalry,  so  that 
the  force  which  Plautius  led  into  Britain  could  not  be  much 
less  than  50,000  men.  He  had  under  him  Vespasian,  who 
was  called  in  Latin, '  Legate  of  the  Legion,'  or  in  modern 
phraseology,  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  general  in  command. 
The  persons  appointed  to  the  office  of  *  legionary  legate' 
were  usually  men  of  great  military  abilities,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  act  in  the  stead  of  their  superior  in  all  his  under- 
takings. We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  Vespasian  first 
conquered  the  Isle  Vectis.  As  Vespasian  was  born  a.  d.  9, 
he  was  just  in  the  prime  of  a  soldier's  life  when  he  reduced 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  an  honour  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
have  had  the  beginnings  of  Roman  civilization  from  this 
great  soldier  and  statesman,  who,  as  the  first  of  the  line  of 
the  Flavian  Caesars,  restored  law  and  government  at  Rome 
and  in  the  Empire,  after  the  miserable  misrule  of  the  pre- 
ceding emperors. 

The  discoveries  of  a  Roman  villa,  first  at  Carisbrooke,  then 
at  Gurnard,  and  lastly  at  Brading,  all  these  made  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  have  proved  in  a  way  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  jealous  scepticism  that  Vespasian's  conquest  of  our 
Island  was  afterward  so  consolidated,  that  the  Isle  of  Wight 
became,  as  we  may  call  it,  Romanized.  Although  no  trace 
of  a  Roman  camp  has  yet  been  found,  the  existence  of  these 
villas  is  an  evidence  that  their  Roman  or  Romanized  occu- 
pants could  live  in  peace  and  security. 

So  far  as  Roman  history  supplies  us  with  information,  the 
Isle  of  Wight  does  not  emerge  from  the  obscurity  which 
covers  it  after  the  conquest  by  Vespasian  till  a.  d.  296, 
when  the  fleet  of  AUectus  (who  had  assumed  the  purple  in 
Britain),  which  had  been  stationed  off  the  Wight  to  intercept 
ihe  avenging  squadron  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  or  the  *  Pale,' 
under  the  command  of  Asclepiodotus,  had  its  vigilance  baffled 
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by  the  thick  mists.  In  thus  sending  a  fleet  to  defend  himself 
against  the  forces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Allectus,  like  his 
predecessor,  that  very  remarkable  man,  Carausius  (whom  he 
murdered)  showed  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  that  the 
real  power  of  England's  defence  against  foreign  invasion  lies 
in  her  navy. 

The  coins  found  at  the  Roman  villa  at  Carisbrooke  belonq: 
to  a  most  interesting  period  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
great  imperial  city.  They  range  over  almost  a  century, 
beginning  a.d.  248  and  ending  a.d.  337-340.  The  first  of 
this  series  is  a  coin  of  the  ^nperor  Philip,  sumamed  the 

*  Arabian/  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 

*  secular  games '  on  the  completion  of  the  tenth  century  after 
the  date  of  the  legendary  foundation  of  Rome  by  the 
'suckling  of  the  wolf.'  This  coin  marks  the  period  to 
which  Gibbon  (vol.  i.  p.  202)  assists  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  head  upon  this  very  valuable  coin  is 
that  of  the  son  of  Philip,  the  melancholy  boy,  who  perished 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  There  is  a  fine  coin  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  last  is  one  of  Constantine  II  from  the 
London  mint,  which  supplied  so  much  of  the  coinage  of  the 
Constantine  family.  This  last  coin  belongs  to  that  period  in 
which  heathen  and  not  Christian  types  prevail.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  coin  was  also  found  at  the  Carisbrooke 
villa,  the  type  and  legend  of  which  have  been  quite  woni 
away,  but  with  the  impression  of  a  head  upon  it,  which 
a  very  competent  numismatist  at  the  British  Museum  (where 
all  these  coins  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Carisbrooke  have  been 
inspected)  thought  might  be  that  of  Hadrian.  Except  these 
few  coins  all  other  articles  of  any  value  have  disappeared 
from  the  villa  of  the  ancient  place  which  the  Jutes,  who 
succeeded  the  Romans  in  the  conquest  of  the  island,  called 
Wiht-gara-burh. 

March  7,  1885. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  IN  THE 
THIRD  CENTURY. 


The  first  mention  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  Roman  story  is 
that  of  Suetonius,  who  has  recorded  the  conquest  of  this 
Island  by  Vespasian,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The 
compilers  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  Bede,  who  are  our 
earliest  English  hisiorians,  speak  of  his  invasion  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  connexion  with  the  *  grievous  famine  in  Syria, 
which,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  recorded  to  have  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Agabus  *  (Bede,  H.  E.  c.  iii).  From 
the  reduction  of  what  the  Britons  called  Gwyth  or  Guith, 
which  the  Romans  latinized  into  Vectis,  by  the  able  general 
who  afterwards  commanded  in  the  Jewish  war,  an  absolute 
and  total  silence  reigns  over  the  Isle  of  Wight  till  the  close 
of  the  third  century.  As  what  then  happened  off  the  coast 
of  this  Island  is  the  first  indication  of  the  great  truth  that  the 
real  power  and  defence  of  this  country  is  based  upon  its 
wooden  walls,  it  may  be  well  to  tell  again  the  old  story  of 
how  an  invading  force,  passing  in  a  fog  the  fleet  which  lay 
off  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  landed  in  Britain. 

The  authority  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
description  of  this  striking  incident,  was  a  contemporary 
writer  of  the  name  of  Eumenius.  Eumenius  was  a  native 
of  Augustodunum,  in  Gaul,  of  which  the  modem  Autun  is 
a  survival.  This  town,  which  most  persons  associate  with 
the  well-known  Talleyrand,  who  was  its  bishop  when  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  w^as  resorted  to  by  all  the 
Gallic  youth  of  the  richer  class.  The  grandfather  of  Eu- 
menius, who  was  an  Athenian,  had  made  himself  a  man  of 
some  importance  at  Rome  as  teacher  of  rhetoric  or  a  school- 
master, who  taught  boys  the  art  of  spelling  and  pronouncing, 
along  with  the  rules  of  correct  speech,  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  speak  in  public  as  well  as  write.  He  afterwards 
retired  to  Gaul,  where  he  practised  his  profession  till  eighty, 
in  the  city  where  his  grandson,  pupil,  and  successor  in  his 
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school  was  born.  The  *  stump  orator,'  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
call  him,  makes  his  appearance  in  very  early  times.  The 
Gauls,  like  most  Celtic  races,  were  much  under  the  influence 
of  glib  and  voluble  public  speakers.  Ambitious  young 
aspirants  for  popular  favour,  who  wanted  to  get  a  hold  over 
their  fellow-citizens,  served  their  apprenticeship  under  these 
masters  of  the  art  of  public  speaking.  The  stern  old  Romans 
cared  more  for  performance  than  long-winded  speech.  When 
Julius  Caesar  gained  a  victory  he  summed  it  up  in  three 
words,  *  Veni,  vidi,  vici ' — I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.  In 
their  decline  and  fall,  the  Roman  Emperors  preferred  to 
have  the  story  of  their  conquests  narrated  by  a  professionally 
trained  speaker,  who  would  utter  his  commonplaces  in 
a  dignified  manner  and  with  befitting  gestures.  When, 
therefore,  Constantius,  surnamed  the  *Pale,'  the  father  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  re-conquered  Britain,  which  had 
revolted  from  the  Roman  Empire,  he  did  not,  after  the 
manner  of  King  Herod,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  himself  make  an  oration,  but  hired  a  pro- 
fessional speaker  to  perform  that  office.  The  city  of  Autun 
was  much  patronized  by  Constantius,  and  the  oratorical 
ornament  of  that  city — Eumenius — the  most  ready  and 
fluent  of  men,  was  summoned  to  Treves,  where  he  delivered 
a  congratulatory  address  to  the  Emperor  upon  the  recovery 
of  Britain  at  the  close  of  a.d.  296,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  297.  This  complimentary  harangue,  along  with  eleven 
other  compositions  of  the  like  kind,  some  of  them  from  the 
pen  of  Eumenius,  and  the  rest  by  different  writers,  has  been 
handed  down  in  a  collection  called  *  The  Twelve  Ancient 
Panegyrists.'  Historical  truth  cannot  be  looked  for  in  dis- 
courses of  this  description.  Their  object  was  to  keep  alive 
the  attention  of  their  audience  by  a  succession  of  epigram- 
matic points,  carefully  balanced  antitheses,  elaborate  meta- 
phors, and  well-tuned  cadences,  where  the  manner  is  every 
thing,  and  the  matter  nothing.  Success  would,  in  every 
case,  be  greatly  exaggerated,  defeat  carefully  concealed,  or 
inteipreted  to  mean  victory.  The  friends  and  allies  of  the 
sovereign  would  be  daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  his  enemies 
overwhelmed  in  a  storm  of  calumny.  After  the  fashion  of 
political  partisans  in  Parliament,  or  elsewhere,  in  our  own 
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days,  these  dexterous  declaimcrs  would  make  it  appear  that 
their  patrons  were  always  right,  and  their  opponents  always 
wrong.  Since,  however,  the  history  of  the  present  time  will 
hereafter  have  to  be  made  up  in  part  with  extracts  from 
Hansard's  report  of  the  debates,  so  we  may  be  thankful  for 
the  vestiges  of  truth  which  lurk  below  the  flagrant  mis- 
representations of  these  ancient  panegyrists,  who  spoke  and 
wrote  merely  to  please  the  ruling  powers. 

*  On  approaching  Britain,'  in  the  rhetorical  language  of 
Eumenius,  *  the  fogs  so  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea, 
that  the  hostile  fleet  which  had  been  stationed  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  look  out  and  take  us  by  surprise,  were  ignorant 
of  our  being  near  them,  and  we  passed  safely  by  them  with- 
out experiencing  the  slightest  delay,  much  less  opposition,  at 
their  hands.' 

The  train  of  events  which  led  to  this  invasion  of  Britain  is 
so  little  known  to  general  readers,  that  I  may  venture  upon 
giving  a  short  account  of  this  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  era  in  Britain.  After  the  departure  of  the  Emperor 
Caracalla  from  Britain,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Severus,  at  York,  a.d.  211,  that  province  enjoyed 
seventy  years  of  grateful  quiet.  The  Roman  aristocracy,  or 
oligarchy,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  was  among  the  most 
sagacious  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  knew  how  to 
hold  its  own,  and  did  not  cringe  to  popular  clamour.  The 
Roman  patrician  was  a  soldier,  and  an  administrator,  his 
decisions  as  a  magistrate  were  regulated  by  a  system  of 
scientific  jurisprudence.  The  provinces  were  not  subjected 
under  the  emperors  as  under  the  republic  to  a  yearly  change 
of  governors.  By  continuing  in  a  province,  a  governor  not 
only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  wants,  but  at  length  con- 
tracted ties  of  affectionate  regard  for  those  under  his  sway. 
No  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  did  greedy  officials 
flock  thither,  eager  to  fill  their  purses  in  order  to  return  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  capital.  It  was  the  difference  intimated  in 
the  fable  of  the  ox,  who  declines  the  offer  made  by  the  hedge- 
hog to  free  him  from  his  tormentors,  the  flies — *  others  will 
come  famished,'  said  he,  *  these  are  gorged  and  glutted.' 

Even  under  the  worst  emperors,  the  civil  law  was  extended 
and  improved.    In  far  distant  Britain,  the  governors  were 
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probably  in  reality  almost  independent :  for  it  is  not  till  the 
year  276  that  any  act  of  sovereignty  over  Britain  is  assigned 
to  a  Roman  Emperor.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  country 
assum^Kl  a  new  face,  and  looked  as  if  the  light  of  a  brighter 
day  had  been  let  in  upon  it.  The  British  huts,  constructed 
of  poles  and  of  the  wattled  work  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  gave 
way  to  the  cleanly  and  orderly  accommodations  of  the  villa,  and 
roads  were  formed,  and  buildings  of  regular,  stately,  and 
decorated  architecture  were  raised,  cultivation  was  extended, 
forests  were  swept  away,  with  the  beasts  of  prey  by  which 
they  were  tenanted.  One  of  the  main  cankers  of  the  imperial 
system  of  Rome  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  based  upon 
war,  which  is  the  conquest  of  man,  rather  than  on  industry, 
which  is  the  conquest  of  nature ;  but  in  Britain  generally,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  especially,  the  land  was  held  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  In  addition  also  to  an  improved  and  extended 
tillage,  the  Roman  introduced  the  practice  of  useful  and 
ornamental  gardening.  Tacitus  tells  us  they  began  to  plant 
orchards,  and  found  by  experience  that  the  soil  and  climate 
are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  except 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  Although  Tacitus  [Agricola^  x.) 
excepts  the  vine,  it  is  said  that  permission  was  long  afterwards 
granted  by  the  Emperor  Probus  to  plant  vines  and  make 
wine  in  Britain.  That  this  permission  was  not  granted  in 
vain,  appears  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  the  vine 
was  certainly  flourishing  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
invasion,  as  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  vineyards  in  their 
wills  and  deeds.  The  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
Britain  proceeded  neither  from  the  internal  government  nor 
administration,  but  from  the  attacks  of  foreign  foes.  Soon 
after  Maximianus  had  been  associated  in  the  Empire  with 
Diocletian  in  a.d.  286,  Saxon  pirates  began  to  ravage  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  They  were  accompanied  by 
marauders  belonging  to  the  confederation  of  the  Franks, 
a  name  applied  to  those  who,  as  freemen — brave  fellows — 
defied  the  authority  of  Rome.  To  repress  these  sea-rovers, 
the  two  emperors  appointed  Carausius  to  the  command  of 
a  strong  fleet,  the  headquarters  of  which  was  in  the  British 
Channel.  This  man  Carausius,  who  was  a  Belgian,  born 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  had  been  bred 
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a  pilot  and  possessed  remarkable  ability  and  energy.  He 
was  soon  accused  of  collusion  with  the  enemy,  and  the  rough 
soldier-emperor  Maximianus  sent  an  order  to  put  him  to 
death.  The  wary  sailor  fled  in  time  with  his  fleet  to  Britain, 
where  the  legions  rallied  round  his  standard,  and  enabled  him 
to  assume  the  purple  and  the  title  of  Augustus.  His  subse- 
quent measures  showed  the  utmost  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  galleys  were  constructed  with  all  speed,  and  his 
fleet  swept  the  seas  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  He  struck  numerous  medals,  with  inscriptions 
and  devices,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  Britain  figures  as 
a  naval  power.  An  eminent  antiquary,  Dr.  Stukely,  published 
a  work  called  Mtdallic  History  of  Caraustus  (London,  4to, 
1759),  full  of  extravagant  inventions.  'I  have  used  his 
materials,'  says  Gibbon  (D,  and  F,  chap,  xiii.),  '  and  rejected 
most  of  his  fanciful  conjectures.'  For  six  years  this  intrepid 
mariner  maintained  his  authority  without  dispute,  but  upon 
the  elevation  of  Constantius,  the  efforts  of  the  new  Caesar 
were  at  once  directed  to  the  recovery  of  Britain.  Gessoriacum, 
the  modem  Boulogne,  and  the  adjoining  coast  of  Gaul,  which 
had  been  conceded  to  Carausius,  together  with  the  sovereignty 
of  his  Island  Empire,  fell  after  a  protracted  siege.  Constantius 
at  the  same  time  was  making  preparations  for  a  descent  on 
the  opposite  coast.  For  three  years  Constantius  was  employed 
in  preparing  a  fleet  against  Carausius.  He  had  escaped  from 
pirates  and  imperial  mandates,  but  a  surer  executioner  rose 
up  in  the  person  of  a  friend  and  confidential  minister. 
Carausius  was  murdered  a.d.  293,  at  York,  by  AUectus,  who 
is  called  a  Briton,  and  assumed  the  imperial  purple  for  himself 
in  Britain,  where  he  reigned  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  final  attack  was  made  by  Asclepiodotus,  whom 
Constantius  had  sent  with  an  army  and  fleet  against  Allectus. 
So  imperfect  was  the  navigation  of  those  days  that  the  '  venal 
orators,'  as  Gibbon  elsewhere  calls  them,  celebrated  the 
daring  courage  of  the  Romans,  who  ventured  to  set  sail  with 
a  side  wind,  and  on  a  stormy  day.  As  Eumenius  has  related, 
under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  escaped  the  fleet  of 
Allectus,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  as  Gibbon  remarks, 
*  convinced  the  Britons  that  a  superiority  of  naval  strength 
will  not  always  protect  their  country  from  foreign  invasion.' 
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Asclepiodotus  burnt  his  ships  after  disembarking  his  troops 
on  some  part  of  the  western  coast.  In  a  single  little,  which, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  afterward  decided 
the  fate  of  our  Island,  AUectus  was  defeated  and  slain,  and 
Britain,  which  had  been  dismembered  from  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  recovered.  Such  a  province  the  Romans 
decliajed  deserved  their  utmost  efforts  to  regain;  nor  were 
Britons  satisfied  with  their  Home  Rule,  as  would  appear 
from  the  circumstance  that  when  Constantius  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Kent,  he  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  of 
welcome.  Constantius  died  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  306,  at 
York,  a  place  which  seems  to  have  been  singularly  fatal 
to  imperial  personages  in  those  days,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife,  the 
Empress  Helena,  so  well  known  from  the  famous  story  of 
what  is  called  *  The  Invention  of  the  Cross.' 

St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of  Britain— if  he  ever  existed — 
(and  the  doubt  serves  to  show  how  few  were  the  martyrs  to 
Christianity  in  the  first  conversion  of  these  islands) — is  said 
to  have  been  beheaded  at  Verulamium,  now  St.  Albans, 
A.  D.  304 ;  but  the  villas  which  have  as  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  furnish  no  evidence  as  to  what  was 
the  faith  of  their  inmates.  According  to  Gildas,  a  British 
ecclesiastic,  whose  work  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  considered  to 
be  forged  by  some  Anglo-Saxon  writer,  but  which  Dr.  Guest 
considers  genuine,  Diocletian's  persecution  of  the  Britains 
continued  during  two  years,  but  in  fact,  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  our  islands  during  the  third  century  we  know 
little  or  nothing. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  history  of  Romanized  Britain 
seems  scarcely  to  have  more  connexion  with  the  history  of 
England  and  Englishmen  than  the  history  of  the  geological 
convulsions  which  preceded  it.  Indeed  in  some  respects  it 
has  much  less.  I'he  successions  of  fishy  and  vegetable 
occupants  of  our  shores  have  left  their  indelible  traces  in  our 
fossil  rocks,  our  coal-beds,  our  alluvial  plains.  The  Roman 
possessors  of  our  country  swept  over  it  like  a  passing  wave, 
leaving  no  traces  imbedded  in  the  foundations  of  oiu-  social 
life.  We  are  in  no  sense  their  descendants  or  their  heirs. 
In  this  favoured  Isle  of  Wight,  we  cannot  accept  this  doctrine 
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about  there  being  'a  great  historical  chasm'  or  breach  of 
continuity  between  ourselves  and  the  Roman  period.  Lying 
at  no  great  depth  under  our  soil  have  been  found  the  remains 
of  buildings  which  attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Empire 
in  this  remote  Island,  and  which  give  a  reality  to  the  history 
of  those  old  Roman  times.  Britain  has  indeed  no  monu- 
mental remains  of  Roman  power  and  civilization,  like  those 
which  have  been  found  in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  and  of  the  British 
Christianity  of  the  Roman  period  hardly  a  trace,  monu- 
mental or  historical,  remains.  Scodand  and  Ireland  have 
escaped  altogether  from  Roman  influence,  for  the  tide  of 
invasion,  having  flowed  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians, 
soon  ebbed  to  the  line  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne. 
The  Isle  of  Wight,  within  its  limited  area,  is  an  important 
hnk  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the  widespread  Roman 
occupation,  especially  in  South  Britain.  It  is  a  great  honour 
to  this  Island,  and  to  Carisbrooke,  that  they  may  be  said  to 
have  had  their  share  in  the  destinies  and  imperial  greatness 
of  Rome.  The  Roman  Conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
less  destructive  than  those  of  the  Jutes  and  Normans  which 
followed  upon  it,  if  only  for  this  simple  reason,  that  there 
was  less  to  destroy. 

Since,  then,  the  Isle  of  Wight  possesses  such  valuable  and 
undoubted  vestiges  of  the  Roman  period,  there  should  be  no 
attempt  made  to  find  traces  of  Roman  occupation  where  they 
do  not  exist.  Much  stress  has,  for  instance,  been  laid  upon 
the  circumstance  that  because  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  word 
'street'  is  attached  to  several  names  of  places,  such  as 
Arreton  Street,  Rue  Street,  Chale  Street,  this  designation 
marks  the  sites  of  Roman  roads,  which,  if  not  great  military 
ways,  were  connecting  by-ways.  As  Mr.  Hillier  justly 
observes,  'this  term  as  here  used  is  no  more  than  a  pro- 
vincialism signifying  the  scattered  rows  of  houses  which  form 
the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  village.' 

There  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth  century,  when,  a.d.  530,  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  concisely  says,  *  Now  Cerdic  and  Cynric  took  the 
Isle  of  Wight, and  a  few  men  they  slew  at "  Wiht  garaburh." 

October  30, 1886. 
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In  many  a  silent  walk  about  the  crumbling  walls  which 
enclose  the  still  fresh  and  undisturbed  tesselated  floors  of  the 
Roman  villa  at  Carisbrooke  have  I  tried  to  picture  to  myself 
what  that  building  was  about  fifteen  centuries  ago,  when  it 
stood,  not  far  from  the  little  stream  of  the  Lukely  brook, 
a  complete  residence  for  its  human  occupants.  On  these 
pavements  resounded  the  heavy  tread  of  the  iron  heel  of  the 
lord  and  master  of  the  house,  clad  in  armour;  and  here, 
laying  aside  at  any  rate  his  weapons  of  offence,  he  listened, 
after  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  day,  to  the  prattle  of  his 
wife  and  the  ringing  laughter  of  his  children.  The  place 
that  once  knew  them  knows  them  no  more.  From  the 
remains  of  fossil  bones  and  shells,  the  geologist  is  enabled 
to  map  out  that  which  now  is  land  as  having  been  sea,  and 
can  people  his  pre-historic  land  with  the  strange  forms  of 
extinct  creatures,  which  once  flapped  their  wings  in  the 
warm,  heavy-laden,  moist  atmosphere  of  the  newly-created 
earth,  or  planted  their  huge  feet  on  its  muddy  soil  In  like 
manner  tlie  archaeologist  may,  by  the  help  of  coins  and  other 
relics  of  the  past,  along  with  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
contemporary  Latin  historians  and  poets,  draw  a  sketch  of 
life  and  manners  as  they  existed  in  what  the  annalists  of 
England  call  the  Roman  era  in  Britain. 

The  first  point  is  to  form  an  approximate  notion  of  the 
century  or  centuries  in  which  the  Carisbrooke  villa  was  the 
actual  residence  of  certainly  a  well-to-do,  if  not  wealthy, 
family,  with  their  bath  and  other  appliances  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness.  The  close  of  the  Roman  era  in  Britain,  and 
consequently  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  then  bore  the  name 
of  Vectis,  is  marked  out  by  the  simple  entry  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle:  'a.d.  418.  This  year  the  Romans  collected  all 
the  treasures  that  were  in  Britain,  and  some  they  hid  in  the 
earth,  so  that  no  one  since  has  been  able  to  find  them,  and 
some  they  carried  with  them  into  Gaul.'  From  the  two 
invasions  of  Britain,  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  to  this  evacuation 
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by  the  Romans,  when  for  a  short  time  Britain  became 
independent  or  under  home  rule,  the  imperial  history  of 
Rome  divides  itself  into  four  distinct  but  unequal  periods. 
According  to  the  best-informed  antiquaries,  the  British 
Roman  villas,  with  rich  pavements,  were  erected  in  this 
fourth  or  last  period,  which  extends  from  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus  to  that  of  Arcadius,  i.e.  from  a.d.  222 
to  395'  I"^  ^^^  earlier  ages  Roman  villas  were  erected  only 
within  the  walls  of  fortified  towns  and  camps,  but  later  in 
country  situations  also  which  were  under  the  eye  and  pro- 
tection of  military  stations  near  at  hand.  The  sites  of  these 
later  buildings  were  along  the  great  roads  and  the  lesser 
connecting  by-ways. 

The  erection  and  occupation  of  the  Carisbrooke  villa  may 
be  assigned  with  much  probability  to  this  fourth  period  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  since  the  coins  which  were  found 
there  range  over  a  century,  beginning  with  one  of  Philippus  II, 
son  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  a.d.  247,  and  closing  with  one  of 
Constantinus  II,  sumamed  the  Younger,  a.d.  337-340,  struck 
at  the  London  mint.  Gibbon  (JD,  and  F,  chap,  vi)  speaks  of 
the  general  happiness  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  beginning 
of  this  fourth  period.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that 
Vectls  was  then  flourishing  under  the  government  of  the 
virtuous  Alexander,  but  Gibbon's  customary  fidelity  to  fact 
yielded  to  his  desire  to  exalt  a  philosopher  seated  on  an 
imperial  throne.  The  insurrections  in  the  provinces  and 
foreign  wars  are  not  in  harmony  with  Gibbon's  too  favourable 
picture.  When  the  secular  games,  which  commemorated  the 
thousandth  year  of  Rome,  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary 
splendour  in  the  year  to  which  the  interesting  coin  of 
Philippus  II  belongs,  the  second  millennium  of  Rome  com- 
menced with  no  flattering  signs :  the  times  were  gloomy  and 
menacing.  Domestic  happiness  may  be  secured  in  times  of 
public  misfortune,  and  though  during  this  fourth  period  the 
disintegrating  process  had  begun  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
occupants  of  the  Carisbrooke  villa,  removed  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  central  seat  of  government,  might  be  in 
security,  amidst  the  break  up  of  the  mighty  Roman  Empire. 
They  were  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  native  popu- 
lation by  a  camp  of  legionary  soldiers  stationed,  no  doubt,  on 
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the  hill  which  is  now  crowned  with  the  twin  rounded  towers 
of  the  mediaeval  fortress  of  Carisbrooke  Castle. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  call  up  the  outward  appearance  of 
a  Roman  soldier.  He  was  shod  with  hobnailed  sandals, 
secured  by  leathern  thongs  above  the  ankle,  and  generally 
wore  slops  or  drawers  fitting  tightly  and  reaching  below  the 
knee.  His  body  was  protected  by  a  leathern  cuirass  drawn 
together  widi  straps,  or  by  a  shirt  of  scale-armour  with 
sleeves  barely  covering  the  shoulder.  The  skull-cap  was  of 
iron,  and  the  shield,  four  feet  long  and  two-and-a-half  feet 
across,  was  very  commonly  made  concave,  so  as  to  fit  more 
closely  to  the  body.  His  weapons  of  defence  were  two  '  pila ' 
and  a  short  sword  called  '  the  Spanish ' — so  called,  no  doubt, 
from  the  temper  of  its  blade.  The  '  pilum  *  was  barely  six 
feet  long,  and  could  be  used  either  as  a  hand-pike  or  a  missile. 
The  sword  was  a  strong,  two-edged,  pointed  weapon,  equally 
fitted  for  stabbing  or  for  cutting.  It  hung  from  a  shoulder 
belt  on  the  right  side,  which  shows  how  short  the  sword  must 
have  been;  since  a  long  sword  hanging  on  the  right  side 
could  not  have  been  dravni  by  the  right  hand.  The  blade 
of  the  Roman  sword  was  rarely  more  than  sixteen  inches 
long.  Such  was  the  legionary  veteran  as  he  is  described 
by  Polybius,  and  as  he  appears  on  the  columns  of  Trajan 
and  Antoninus  and  the  arch  of  Severus. 

Our  authority  for  the  different  stations  of  this  formidable 
soldiery  is  the  Notitia*  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  this  work 
was  written,  but  Gibbon  places  it  between  a.d.  395  and 
407,  that  is  to  say  a  few  years  before  the  usurpation  of 
Constantine,  which  was  shortly  followed  by  the  retirement 
of  the  Romans  from  the  British  Islands.  This  Notitia  Dig- 
nitatum  Imperii  is  a  description  of  all  the  offices  in  the 
court  and  the  stations  of  the  legions,  and  resembles  our 
own  Red-Books,  Army  List,  and  the  like,  with  this  difference, 
that  our  official  lists  name  the  persons  in  office,  the  Notitia 
only  the  offices.  At  the  time  it  was  written,  the  Roman 
army  in  Britain  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  men.  If 
we  call  these  soldiers  Romans,  the  term  is  correct  politically, 
but  not  otherwise.  Something  like  our  native  soldiers  in 
British  India,  they  were  a  mixture  of  all  the  different  races 
who  bad  been  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Rome.    On  this 
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point  are  two  sources  of  independent  evidence.  First,  this 
Notitia,  which  gives  us  the  tides  and  country  of  the  different 
garrisons  of  the  more  important  posts  in  Britain.  From 
this  comprehensive  document,  for  instance,  we  learn  that 
different  people  from  Spain  and  Portugal  were  at  Anderida 
in  Sussex,  Dalmatians  in  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  and 
Germans  in  Suffolk.  Secondly,  many  inscriptions  found  on 
Roman  sites  in  England  confirm  this  statement  of  the 
Notiiia^  and  add  the  names  of  other  foreign  races  in  Roman 
Britain.  Thus  we  find  from  these  inscriptions  that  there 
were  Dacians  in  different  parts  of  Cumberland;  Thracians 
and  Indians  at  Cirencester;  Frisians  at  Manchester.  We 
further  learn  from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that  one  Dannicus, 
who  belonged  to  the  Indian  cavalry  stationed  at  Cirencester, 
was  a  citizen  of  Rauricum  in  Switzerland,  and  that  C.  C. 
Peregrinus,  the  tribune  of  a  cohort  at  Maryport  in  Cumber- 
land, was  a  native  of  Mauritania,  and  that  Julius  Vitalis,  an 
officer  of  the  twentieth  legion,  buried  at  Bath,  was  a  Belgian. 

As  yet  no  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  isle 
of  Wight  to  furnish  any  clue  as  to  the  tide  and  country  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  who  were  stadoned  here.  The  inscrip- 
uons,  which  are  generally  of  much  earlier  dates  than  the 
Noiiiia,  in  combination  with  that  document,  prove  that  the 
same  troops  remained  in  each  locality  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation ;  in  fact,  that  they  were  all 
virtually  so  many  little  military  colonies.  They  show  also 
that  whatever  it  may  have  been  at  first,  these  different  troops 
were  not  always  recruited  from  the  countries  whence  they 
were  derived.  The  Germans  and  the  Belgians  together 
were  far  more  numerous  than  the  others,  and  many  circum- 
stances lead  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  troops  or  colonies 
which  were  named  after  other  and  more  distant  countries, 
were,  in  later  times,  recruited  chiefly  from  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  which  presented  the  readiest  recruiting  ground  for 
soldiers  in  the  declining  age  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  Roman  soldiers  did  not 
resemble  so  much  those  of  our  own  and  modern  continental 
armies,  as  they  did  the  colonists  setded  along  the  military 
frontiers  of  Austria.  Like  these  Austrian  troops,  they  were 
stationary  in  the  same  garrisons  for  generations,  and  in  the 
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course  of  time  would  naturally  give  birth  to  a  military 
population,  speaking  the  Latin  language,  for  the  various 
origin  of  these  soldiers  belonging  to  different  countries 
would  require  the  use  of  a  common  tongue. 

From  these  facts  we  may  infer  that  the  Romans  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  very  different  races, 
among  which  there  was  probably  but  little  pure  Roman  or 
even  Italian  blood,  and  no  British  blood.  They  were 
a  high-spirited  race,  who  were  alike  by  descent,  by  inclination, 
and  by  necessity,  soldiers.  Around  them  grew  up  a  motley 
array  of  traders  and  camp-followers,  who  remained  distinct 
from  the  nadve  population,  although  every  year  must  have 
added  a  native  element  to  them.  The  Roman  settlement 
at  Carisbrooke  must  thus  have  been  almost  endrely  military 
in  character — a  fortress  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  population. 
The  master  of  the  Roman  Villa  was,  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
jectured, a  centurion,  or  possibly  a  military  officer  of  a  higher 
grade — *  the  chief  man  of  the  Island,'  like  the  one  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  whose  name  was 
Publius.  Centurions  were  men  of  no  small  importance  in 
their  day  and  generation.  Such  of  your  readers  as  have  not 
quite  forgotten  the  Horace  of  their  school-days,  will  remember 
how  the  poet  speaks  with  honest  pride  of  his  good  father, 
who  declined  to  send  his  son  to  the  school  where  the  children 
of  the  rural  aristocracy,  'the  consequendal  sons  of  cors.*- 
queniial  centurions '  resorted,  with  their  satchells  and  tablets 
and  monthly  payments.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  cen- 
turions of  the  New  Testament,  these  Roman  military  officers 
were  high-minded,  generous-spirited  men.  The  Roman 
people  had  gradually  forced  other  people  to  accept  their 
government  because  they  had  first  learned  to  be  governed 
themselves.  That  was  the  secret  of  the  Roman  success,  and 
was  the  strength  of  their  widespread  rule.  The  old  Roman 
virtues,  their  belief  in  a  god  of  righteousness  and  order, 
mingled  indeed  with  many  false  notions  of  the  powers  above 
them,  lingered  longest  in  the  men  of  their  camps.  During 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  camp  was 
more  under  the  dominion  of  law  and  moral  order  than  the 
Imperial  City.  Courage  and  humanity  are  not  enemies,  but 
inseparable  companions. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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It  must  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  Carisbrooke  and 
its  neighbourhood  that  in  those  rude,  wild  times,  martial  law, 
as  we  might  call  it,  should  be  administered  by  the  lord  of 
its  villa.  His  soldier  like  straightforwardness  was  tempered 
by  the  maxims  of  that  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  still 
remains  a  monument  of  the  good  sense  of  that  illustrious 
people,  and  of  their  great  practical  talents  for  government 
and  legislation.  Roman  governors  and  generals  made  it 
a  point  of  great  importance  that  the  tribunal  of  justice 
should  be  raised  on  a  tesselated  floor.  We  can  imagine  for 
ourselves  the  master  of  the  Carisbrooke  villa  seated  on  the 
judicial  chair,  raised  upon  the  present  existing,  more  highly 
ornamented  tesselated  floor,  in  the  same  way  as  Pontius 
Pilate  did  on  the  pavement,  which  was  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  Gabbatha. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  of  Vectis,  when  the  Roman  villa  at  Carisbrooke  was 
the  great  house  of  the  neighbourhood  ?  When  we  cast  our 
eyes  at  its  ruins,  and  at  those  of  the  larger  villa  near  Brading, 
we  must  needs  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
and  throughout  the  British  Islands,  a  great  step  in  progress 
was  made  by  the  advanced  civilization  of  Rome.  Cleanliness, 
order,  and  even  magnificence  took  the  place  of  the  rude 
accommodations  of  the  native  population.  Historians  quote 
the  language  of  the  orator,  Eumenius,  in  the  panegyric  he 
delivered  at  Treves,  a.d.  310,  with  regard  to  the  prosperous 
and  happy  condition  of  Britain.  No  doubt  there  is  an 
absence  of  moderation  and  good  taste  in  the  language  of 
the  courtly  speaker,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantine 
the  Great.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exag- 
gerate the  impulse  that  was  given  to  national  progress  in 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  those  masters  in  the  art  of  colonic 
zation.  Through  them  the  natives  enjoyed  the  sweet  security 
of  the  streets.  Recent  research  has  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Romans  only  kept  in  repair  the  roads  which  they 
found  in  use  in  Britain  or  their  settlement.  These,  however, 
they  greatly  improved,  and  cities  grew  up  connected  by 
a  network  of  these  excellent  roads,  which  crossed  the 
country  like  our  railway  lines.  From  Carisbrooke  one  of 
their  smaller  roads,  but  constructed  with  Uieir  usual  skill. 
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may  be  traced  over  Bowcombe  Down,  until  it  is  lost  for 
a  short  distance  in  the  ploughed  fields  which  intervene 
between  this  and  Brighstone  Down,  where  it  appears  again, 
skirting  Gallibury  Bottom  and  its  so-called  British  Pits. 
*  Agriculture  so  throve/  writes  the  accomplished  authoress  of 
the  History  of  England^  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
in  their  Historical  Course  for  Schools,  '  that  Britain  became 
one  of  the  chief  corn-exporting  countries  of.  the  Empire ; 
the  mines  were  diligently  worked,  tin  was  sought  in  Cornwall, 
lead  in  Derbyshire  and  Somersetshire — to  use  the  names 
of  later  times — ^and  iron  in  Sussex,  Northumberland,  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean.'  If,  as  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  pointed 
out,  the  material  of  an  altar,  inscribed  to  the  '  Deae  Matres,' 
discovered  at  Winchester  in  1885,  and  very  much  resembling 
the  stone  found  in  the  stone-pits  at  Binstead  and  Quarr, 
could  be  proved  to  have  come  from  thence,  it  would  show 
that  the  Romans  worked  these  quarries  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  they  were  extensively 
used. 

The  Romans,  so  some  assert,  left  their  mark  on  the  land 
rather  than  on  the  people.  Others  take  a  different  view,  as, 
for  instance,  Mr.  Pearson,  who,  in  the  following  striking 
passage  (Early  and  Middle  Ages^  c.  vi.),  confutes  the  common 
notion  that  either  the  Celtic  population  or  the  Roman 
colonists  were  exterminated  by  the  Saxon,  and  says :  '  If  in 
some  cases  the  Roman  towns  fell  into  decay,  the  poverty  of 
a  war-stricken  people,  and  the  decline  of  commerce  and  the 
arts  of  peace,  may  well  account  for  it.  But  the  Roman 
colleges  of  traders  were  continued  as  guilds,  Roman  local 
names  were  preserved  by  the  conquerors  as  they  found 
them.  Roman  laws  formed  the  basis  of  the  Saxon  family 
system  and  of  the  laws  of  property.  The  Saxon  Conquest 
was  a  change  of  the  highest  moment,  no  doubt,  but  it  did  not 
break  up  society.  It  only  added  a  new  element  to  what  it 
found.  The  Saxon  state  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
pasL' 

The  evidence  of  the  Roman  remains  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
seems  to  show  that  at  the  close  of  what  is  called  the  Roman 
period,  the  survivors  of  the  original  native  population  were 
few  in  number,  and   consisted  chiefly  or  entirely  of  the 

c  2 
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peasantry  who  cultivated  the  land  as  serfs.  And  further  that 
the  people  who  fought  against  the  Jutes,  at  Wiht-gares-burh, 
were  a  mixture  of  races,  foreign  to  the  Island,  who  had 
congregated  about  the  villas  or  country  houses  of  the 
wealthy  Roman  proprietors,  and  that  when  the  Jutes  at  last 
obtained  ascendency,  the  remainder  of  this  population  con- 
tinued to  exist  among  them,  and  became  part  of  the  Jutish 
little  insular  commonwealth,  while  the  peasantry  probably 
continued  to  exist  in  the  same  servile  condition  as  before. 

Oc/oier  33,  1886. 
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In  the  valuable  collection  of  English  coins  belonging  to 
A.  D.George,  Esq.,  of  Clatterford  House,  Carisbrooke,  are  some 
old  early  British  pieces  of  money.  These  specimens  belong 
to  a  class  of  coins,  valuable  not  only  to  the  collector  or 
numismatist,  but  also  to  the  historical  inquirer,  because  of 
the  side-light  which  they  throw  on  the  political  and  social 
^condition  of  our  Celtic  forefathers  in  these  islands. 

Julius  Caesar,  from  whose  statements  are  derived  the  gene- 
rally received  ideas  of  the  state  of  civilization  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  says  that  the  people 
on  the  coast  where  he  landed  much  resembled  the  Gauls, 
though  they  had  no  coinage,  but  used  instead  brass  or  iron 
rings  as  money.  When  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  Caesar's  stay 
here  was  but  short,  and  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
country  came  under  his  observation,  this  statement  about 
the  absence  of  a  metallic  currency  in  Britain  needs  qualifica- 
tion. The  opinion  of  the  learned  editors  of  the  Monumenfa 
on  this  point  is  as  follows  (p.  cii^ :  '  The  French  numismatists 
have  claimed  as  Gallic  the  corns  which  are  called  British, 
though  they  have  not  made  out  any  title  to  their  appropria- 
tion. It  has  been  broadly  stated  that  the  British  were  too 
barbarous  to  need  a  coinage ;  but  if  that  were  the  case, 
surely  the  Gauls  could  have  had  just  as  little  need  of  a 
metallic  currency,  as  they  were  at  that  time  little,  if  at  jiU, 
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more  advanced  in  civilization  than  their  British  neighbours. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  one  only  of  two  nations  so  nearly 
allied  to  each  other  in  religion  and  manners  as  were  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  and  carrying  on  together  an  extensive 
commerce,  should  have  known  the  use  of  money.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  if  the  Gauls  had  a  metallic  cur- 
rency before  the  lime  of  Julius  Caesar's  invasion  of  this 
Island,  which  to  a  certainty  they  had,  so  also  had  the  Britons. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  extant  coins  peculiar 
to  this  Island,  or  rather  coins  have  been  discovered  hers 
unlike  those  which  are  found  in  any  other  country.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  resemblance  between  some  of  the 
British  and  Gallic  coins;  both  are  thick  and  disked,  and 
appear  to  have  been  rudely  formed  after  the  model  of  Grecian 
coins/ 

Mr.  Keary,  in  his  edition  of  Henfrays  English  Coins^  has 
pointed  out  that  the  early  British  coinage,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans,  was  in  many  cases  copied  from  the  beautiful 
gold  stater  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  not  directly,  but  from 
other  rude  copies  struck  by  the  Gaulish  Celts,  each  successive 
imitation  getting  further  and  further  from  the  original.  Little 
at  last  is  left  to  recall  the  exquisite  design  of  the  original 
*  Philippus,'  except  a  dim  trace  of  the  wreath  from  the  head 
of  Apollo  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  scattered 
limbs  of  the  horse  and  charioteer,  forming  some  rude  sort 
of  pattern  from  which  all  recollection  of  the  original  meaning 
of  the  device  had  long  been  obliterated.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Macedonians,  who  were  looked  upon  as  semi- 
barbarians  by  the  Greeks,  should  have  possessed  a  coinage 
of  finely-executed  pieces  of  money  in  high,  sharp  relief.  This 
fact,  as  has  been  observed,  does  not  point  to  the  inference 
that  the  Macedonians  were  so  far  behind  their  Greek  neigh- 
bours as  the  latter  fancied.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  the  Celtic  Britons,  who  copied  the  Macedonian  coinage. 
The  great  variety  of  metals,  types,  and  denominations  which 
were  coined  by  the  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain,  bear 
strong  witness  of  an  artistic  and  social  advancement  very 
far  removed  from  that  of  mere  savages,  such  as  it  was  once 
the  fashion  to  describe  our  Celtic  forefathers.  A  barbaric 
state  of  artistic  development  produces,  of  course,  a  type  of 
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coin  which  is  very  different  from  the  original  design,  and  as 
time  goes  on  and  the  coiner  has  to  imitate  the  imitators,  the 
divergence  becomes  very  great,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  trace  the  process  of  transmission.  Striking  examples  of 
this  process  of  imitation  and  degradation  may  be  observed  in 
Mr.  George's  collection  of  coins  as  chronologically  arranged. 
It  will  be  seen  there  that  in  this  respect  the  early  Celt  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  Saxons  at  the  beginning  of  the  Teuton 
invasion,  or  even  of  the  Norman-English  for  some  centuries 
after  the  Conquest 

For  about  four  centuries  after  the  Roman  invasion,  the 
coins  used  in  Britain  were  those  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  at 
first  imported  from  Roman  mints,  and  latterly  struck  in 
London,  the  only  Romano-British  mint,  except  during  the 
short  usurpation  of  Carausius  and  Allectus,  of  which  the 
present  writer  has  a  specimen — a  coin  of  Constantine  II, 
A.D.  339-340,  found  in  excavating  the  Roman  villa  at 
Carisbrooke.  The  last  Imperial  coins  were  struck  in  the 
time  of  Maximus  Magnus,  a.d.  387-388.  For  more  than 
a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons, 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of  English  coinage — a  blank 
that  was  probably  imperfectly  filled  up  by  the  use  of  the 
Roman  denarii  and  third  brasses.  When  in  the  sixth  century 
autonomous  coins  again  were  struck,  the  designs  used  were 
in  many  cases  imitations  of  the  Roman  coins,  derived  not 
from  those  still  current  in  Britain,  but  indirectly  from  the 
contemporary  Frankish  coinage,  which  had  adopted  new 
types  from  the  late  denarii  and  gold  solidi  of  the  Roman 
decadence.  These  early  coins,  known  as  sceat/as,  are  small, 
rather  thick,  and,  though  neatly  struck,  usually  have  most 
unintelligible  types,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  George's  speci- 
mens. The  word  scea/,  connected  with  the  Teutonic  Sc/ia/z, 
means  an  object  of  value,  and  hence  payment.  It  still 
survives  in  the  phrases  *  Scot  and  lot '  and  *  Paying  the  shot.' 
The  *  Styca,'  of  which  Mr.  George  has  eight  specimens,  a  still 
smaller  coin  of  a  sort  of  bronze  or  mixed  metal,  was  peculiar 
to  Northumbria,  and  usually  has  a  distinct  legend  with  the 
name  of  some  king  or  archbishop.  For  these  coins,  like  the 
Kentish  silver  pennies,  fall  into  two  classes — regal  stycas, 
from  A.D.  670-867,  when  King  Osberht  was  defeated  and 
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slain  bj  the  Danes  at  York ;  and  ecclesiastical  stycas,  issued 
by  the  archbisbops  of  York,  from  about  734'-367.  Mr.  George 
has  one  of  these  struck  by  Wigmund,  Aicfabisbop  of  York, 
A.D.  837-854.  The  right  of  issuing  coins  of  small  denomina- 
tions was  a  privilege  of  the  English  archbishops,  which  lasted 
as  long  as  Henry  YIII's  reign.  These  small  copper  coins, 
known  as  siycasy  literally  *  pieces,'  are  in  general  aiiape  and 
size  copied  from  the  Roman  bronae  minimi.  The  conveni- 
ence of  this  small  cc^per  coinage  must  have  been  very  great, 
especially  whoi  the  old  Roman  coins  became  scarce,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  no  more  copper  money  was  struck  in  England 
till  the  reign  of  James  I,  in  fact  from  the  ninth  century  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  silver  penny  was  the  only  current 
com  in  England,  nothing  of  either  higher  or  lower  denomina* 
tion  being  issued — a  great  contrast  to  the  British  period  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  when  coins  of  many  values 
in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  struck  by  several  of  the 
British  kings  or  petty  princes. 

With  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  from  757-796,  begins  the 
series  of  English  ^ver  pennies.  Offa  was  a  man  of  very 
exceptional  ability  in  many  directions.  He  was  not  only 
a  military  oxiqueror  with  real  political  talent,  but  was  fore- 
most among  the  early  law-givers  of  England,  so  that  his 
codification  of  the  laws  of  Mercia  was  probably  adopted  as 
the  groundwork  of  the  laws  of  King  Alfred.  The  coinage 
itself  is  a  monument  of  this  great  king's  reign.  The  usual 
type  of  this  silver  penny,  till  the  Norman  Conquest,  has  on 
the  obverse  a  rude  representation  of  the  king,  with  his  name 
and  title,  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  the  vumeUtrius, 
moneyer,  or  mint  master,  with  usually  some  cruciform  orna- 
ment. Rather  later  than  the  eighth  century,  the  name  of 
the  town  where  the  penny  was  struck  was  added,  and  these 
names  show  that  an  enormous  number  of  legal  mints  existed 
in  England.  These  became  still  more  numerous  after  the 
Conquest,  and  Mr.  Keary  gives  a  list  of  more  than  a  hundred 
mints  which  existed  during  the  reigns  of  the  early  Norman 
kings. 

Till  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  no  coin  of  other  value  than  the 
penny  was  struck,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a  large  number 
of  pennies  were  mutilated  by  being  cut  into  halves  and 
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quarters,  in  order  to  supply  the  pressing  want  of  smaller 
money.  To  prevent  this  mutilation  of  the  coinage,  Edward  I 
started  the  first  regular  series  of  silver  half-pennies  and 
farthings.  In  1257,  Henry  III  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  start  a  gold  coinage,  in  the  shape  of  a  gold 
*  sovereign  penny/  of  the  value  of  twenty  silver  pence.  This, 
however,  was  very  unpopular,  and  was  immediately  withdrawn 
from  circulation  so  completely  that  now  only  three  or  four 
specimens  are  known.  A  second  attempt  to  start  a  gold 
coinage  in  England  was  made  by  Edward  III  in  1344.  This 
issue  consisted  of  a  gold  florin  and  its  half  and  quarter.  Of 
this  coin  two  examples  only  have  been  discovered,  found 
together  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Tyne.  Later  on,  in  the  same 
year,  the  first  gold  noble  with  its  half  and  quarter  were  issued, 
and  with  these  coins,  which  are  far  from  being  rare,  the  series 
of  English  gold  coins  fairly  began.  In  earlier  times  the  bezaniy 
or  byzanty  a  gold  coin  first  struck  at  Byzantium  or  Constan- 
tinople (whence  its  name  of  byzant),  and  seemingly  identical 
with  the  Roman  soltdus  or  aureus,  was  current  in  Europe 
from  the  ninth  century  and  in  England  till  superseded  by 
the  gold  noble  of  Edward  III.  The  gold  angel,  coined  first 
by  Edward  IV,  continued  in  use  long  after  it  might  otherwise 
have  done,  on  account  of  its  special  use  as  a  *  touch-piece/ 
which,  after  being  blessed  by  the  sovereign,  was  worn  round 
the  neck  to  cure  fits  and  other  ailments.  The  portrait  of  the 
reigning  king  does  not  appear  upon  the  coinage  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII,  when  upon  all  the  larger  pieces  he  introduced 
a  likeness  of  himself  in  place  of  the  conventional  bust,  which 
had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

The  debasement  of  the  coinage,  an  expedient  resorted  to 
by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  and  which  brought  upon  him 
the  scornful  contempt  of  Dante — *  he  will  die  from  the  gash 
of  a  tusk ;  the  false  coiner '  (Paradiso,  xix.  1 1 8) — was  prac- 
tised, along  with  his  many  other  iniquities,  by  Henry  VIII. 
It  lasted  through  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI  and  Mary.  This 
unworthy  act  was  corrected  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  restored 
the  coinage  to  its  proper  value. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I  is  remarkable  for  the  diversity  of 
type  and  quality  of  execution,  owing  partly  to  the  many 
country  mints  which  were  improvised  during  the  troubles  of 
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the  Civil  War.  Mr.  George^  possesses  a  beautifully  executed 
coin  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  excellent  preservation.  Ugly  as 
all  the  English  copper  coins  have  been,  it  is  yet  the  fact  that 
their  ugliness  has  gone  on  in  ascending  ratio— those  of 
Charles  II,  the  first  authorized  copper  coinage  in  England, 
being  the  most  nearly  artistic  in  treatment.  The  figure  of 
Britannia  on  the  reverse  is  very  generally  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  beautiful  Frances  Stewart,  Duchess  of 
Richmond. 

The  knowledge  that  lies  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  coin 
is  often  most  curious  and  instructive  for  historical  research. 
No  histor}'  is  so  unbroken  as  that  which  they  tell.  We  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  patient  collectors  who  have 
made  this  special  subject  their  study.  Even  a  very  slight 
glance  at  Mr.  George's  collection  suggests  to  the  student  of 
history  many  interesting  problems  as  to  the  national  art, 
industry,  trade,  and  foreign  commerce  of  England. 

March  23,  1889. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  AND  THE 
SLAUGHTER  AT  CARISBROOKE,  a.d.  530. 

All  that  is  really  known  of  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  by  the  smallest  and  foremost  of  the  three  tribes  of 
Teutonic  stock  who  settled  in  Britain,  is  comprised  in  the 
stem  simplicity  of  the  following  entry  of  the  English  version 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  :•«— 

A.  530.  Now  Cerdic  and  Cynric  took  the  Island  Wight 
and  a  few  men  they  slew  in  Wihtgara-burh  (Carisbrooke). 

A.  634.  Now  Cerdic,  the  first  king  of  the  West  Seaxe, 
died,  and  Cynric,  his  son,  took  to  the  kingdom  and  reigned 
thenceforth  twenty-six  winters.  And  they  gave  to  their  two 
nephews,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

This  statement,  repeated  by  Asser,  Ethelwerd,  Florence  of 
Worcester,    Henry    of    Huntingdon,    and    all    succeeding 
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historians  down  to  the  newest  and  latest  guide-book  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  is,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  particulars 
mentioned  by  the  earlier  writers,  the  foundation  of  all  that 
has  been  handed  down  about  the  Jutish  settlement  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  That  the  settlement  was  Jutish  we  know  on 
the  testimony  of  Bede,  who  says  that  '  from  the  Jutes  came 
the  men  of  Kent,  the  men  of  Wight,  and  "  the  kin  "  in  Wessex 
(as  the  Saxon  chronicler  renders  it)  which  they  still  call  the 
Juten-kin/  Bede  elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  Hamble-water 
flowed  through  the  country  of  the  Jutes  (HtsL  Ecd.  iv.  i6), 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  this  river  we  find  the  villages  of 
Meon-stoke  and  East  Meon.  Here  no  doubt  lived  the 
Meon-wari,  whom  Bede  couples  with  the  men  of  Wight 
{Hisi,  EccL  iv.  13),  and  who  were  certainly  the  Jutish  kin 
before  referred  to. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  therefore,  turns  upon  the  authority 
which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Like  far 
more  venerable  documents,  the  credit  of  this  ancient  record 
has  been  assailed,  but  the  result  of  honest  and  searching 
criticism  has  been  to  accredit  its  statements.  On  this  subject 
a  safer  guide  cannot,  perhaps,  be  found  than  the  late 
Dr.  Guest,  who  in  his  Origines  Celiicae  (vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  163) 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  *  our  oldest  English  authority  is 
the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  for  though  it  was  probably  reduced  to 
its  present  shape  in  the  ninth  century,  yet  many  of  its  entries 
must  have  been  written  long  before  the  time  of  Bede ;  and, 
indeed,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  he  actually  refers  to 
some  of  them  as  portions  of  chronicles  then  extant.' 

The  scepticism  about  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  first  or  early  period  of  the  English  settlement 
in  South  Britain.  It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  ouf  ancestors  did  possess 
certain  written  records;  but  how  about  the  events  which 
occurred  before  that  date,  during  the  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  heathenism?  The  questions  have  been  asked — What 
characters  did  they  use  ?  What  materials  did  they  write  on  ? 
The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  is  that  they  were 
*  runes/  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  use  amongst  the 
ancient  Gothic  or  Teutonic  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Our  ancestors  brought  these  'runes'  with  them  into  the 
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Island,  and  even  after  the  Roman  letters  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Christian  missionaries,  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  of  their  heathen  forefathers  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  As  to  the  materials  on  which  these  records  were 
written,  there  could  be  no  want  of  these  so  long  as  Britain 
grew  oak,  or  beech,  or  alder.  There  is  more  difficulty  about 
the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  dates  of  these  early  records  ; 
still  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  monks  who  put  the 
chronicles  into  their  present  shape  did  their  best  in  reducing 
the  dates  to  the  vulgar  era. 

Some  copies  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  make  Cerdic  slay 
many  men  at  Carisbrooke  (feala  instead  of  /ea\  but  the 
present  reading  is  supported  by  Asser,  Ethelwerd,  and 
Florence,  and  the  first  of  these  writers  tells  us,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  'the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Island  had 
been  slain  or  driven  into  exile.' 

Although  the  West  Saxons  and  others  came  afterwards, 
carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the  Island,  as  is  recorded  in 
later  entries  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  Isle  of  Wight  shares 
with  Kent  the  honour  of  being  a  Jutish  settlement,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  several  of  the  ornaments,  weapons, 
and  the  like,  which  have  been  found  in  their  graves  in  this 
Island,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  which  have  been 
discovered  in  Kent.  Proofs  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  by  George  Hillier,  i860 
— a  valuable  book,  unfortunately  never  completed 

March  38,  1885. 
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Carisbrooke  can  boast  an  ancient  pedigree,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  place  which  now  bears  that  name  is 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Wightgara-burh,  which,  according  to 
the  entr}'  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  made  the  Isle  of  Wight 
English.  The  present  ruined  castle  we  may  fairly  infer 
represents  the  '  burh '  which,  a.d.  530,  witnessed  the  slaughter 
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of  the  small  remnant  of  the  former  inhabitants  by  the  Jutish 
invaders.  The  crumbling  walls  of  the  *  villa '  which  encom- 
pass the  well-preserved  tesselated  pavements,  are  a  standing 
memorial  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and  the  name  of  Caris- 
brooke  attests  the  Jutish  settlement. 

The  *  Wightgara-burh '  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  takes 
many  shapes  in  the  writings  of  the  early  chroniclers  and 
historians,  who  copied  the  entry  in  that  document,  which  is 
our  earliest  English  authority.  We  read  of  *Wightgares- 
byrg/  *  Wihtgara-byrig,'  '  Wihtgaraesbyrg/  '  Wihtgarasbyrc, 
'  Wigaresbureg,'  '  Witgaresbryg,'  '  Gwihtgaraburhg.'  With 
tegard  to  these  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  name,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  Professor  Freeman, 
in  his  well-known  article  on  Carisbrooke,  which  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  inquirers  into  the  history  and  archaeo- 
logy of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  varieties  of  the  latter  half  of  the  name  are  of  no  , 

importance,  except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  process  by 
which  *burh'  or  'byrig,'  has  in  this  and  other  names  got 
changed  into  *  brook '  and  *  bridge.'  The  modern  name 
'  Carisbrooke '  doubdess  comes  by  dropping  the  first  syllable  ! 

from  the  form  *  Wihtgaresburgh.'  But  the  real  difficulty  is 
the  middle  part  of  the  word.  The  form  *  Wightgaresburh ' 
(Wihtgari  castrum),  seems  to  be  a  later  form.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  latest  manuscript  of  the  Chronicle,  and  in  Henry 
of  Huntingdon.  This  form  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  if 
we  could  only  believe  that  the  Conqueror  of  the  Island  bore 
its  name.  If  the  Conqueror  of  Wight  was  really  named  *  the 
Spear  of  Wight,'  it  is  plain  that  he  must  have  taken  the  name 
after  the  conquest.  But  in  none  of  the  earlier  forms  do 
we  find  the  unmistakeable  singular  genitive  'es,'  while  in 
some  we  seem  to  get  the  plural  genitive  in  *a.'  It  has 
been  thought  that  *Wiht  gara  burh'  is  a  form  analogous 
to  *  Canlwaraburh/  Canterbury,  that  *  Wihtgaresburh '  is 
a  corruption,  and  that  the  hero  Wihtgar  has  been  simply 
inferred  from  the  corrupted  form.  But  *  gara  *  is  not  *  wara.* 
*  Cantwaraburh '  is  the  borough  of  English  *  men.'  *  Wiht- 
garaburh '  would  be  rather  the  borough  of  Wightish  '  spears.' 

In  speaking  of  the  analogy  between  Canterbury  and 
Carisbrooke,  Dr.  Freeman  probably  refers  to  the  remarks  of 
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the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  who  in  his  book  on  Words  and  Places, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  presumed 
connexion  between  two  names  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  so 
unlike.  Since  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  the  only 
two  Jutish  settlements'  in  South  Britain,  and  Canterbury 
is  the  borough  of  the  dwellers  in  the  *  Caint/  which  is  the 
British  word  for  'headland,'  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  Carisbrooke,  with  its  original  prefix  of  Wight,  was  the 
borough  of  the  dwellers  in  Wight,  or  *  Gwith,'  which  is  the 
British  word  for  *  channel.*  As  to  Dr.  Freeman's  difficulty 
about  'gara'  and  *wara,'  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Teutonic  *  w '  and  the  Celtic  or  Romance  *  g '  are  convertible 
letters.  The  Welsh  'Gwith'  changes  into  the  English 
*  Wight';  so  in  French  we  have  *  guerre,'  'gu6pe,'  while  in 
English  we  have  *  war,'  *  wasp ' ;  and  in  English  itself  we  have 
as  words  meaning  the  same  things  ^  guarantee '  and  *  warrant/ 
'  guise '  and  '  wise,'  *  guile '  and  '  wile.' 

According  to  the  usual  process  of  shortening  the  names  of 
places,  the  Wight  was  soon  dropped  in  Carisbrooke,  though 
the  prefix  in  the  other  Jutish  town  of  Canterbury  has  remained 
till  now.  In  documents  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  name 
is  Caresbrook,  or  Caresbrooke,  Carisbrook,  and  Carisbrooke, 
Charles  I,  in  his  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  dates  from  Carsbrooke. 

The  country  people,  even  in  these  days  of  Government 
schools,  under  the  influence  of  which  all  traces  of  local 
and  provincial  pronunciation  are  gradually  dying  out,  still 
call  the  place  '  Casebrooke.'  This  is  a  survival  of  the  past, 
as  in  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Dingley  to  Philip,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  dated  1642, 
which  will  be  found  in  Worsley's  History  (p.  in ),  he  writes 
it  Case-brook  Castle.  In  the  official  documents  and  papers 
of  Tudor  sovereigns,  it  is  Caresbrooke. 

May  16, 1885. 
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LAURENTIUS,  SAINT  LAWRENCE,  AND 

LAZINESS. 

*  Stylus  '  does  me  too  much  honour  in  assiipiing  to  me 
a  kind  of  appellate  jurisdiciion  on  points  of  Isle  of  Wight 
archaeology.  I  am  only  ordinarily  versed  in  proverbial  lore, 
but  in  the  course  of  my  reading,  in  common  with  '  Stylus,' 
I  never  came  across  the  saying  *  As  lazy  as  an  Isle  of  Wight 
man.'  This  libel  on  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who, 
by  their  activity  and  care  have  so  cultivated  their  native  soil 
as  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  the  '  Garden  of  England,'  is  not 
a  proverb.  It  is  altogether  wanting  in  that  pith,  point,  and 
vigour  which  should  mark  that  form  of  words,  which  has 
been  well  defined  as  *  the  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of 
one.'  In  whatever  mint  this  expression  about  the  indolence 
of  the  people  of  the  Wight  was  coined,  it  has  not  become 
current  money. 

The  diminutive  church  of  St.  Lawrence  is,  along  with  the 
donkey  at  Carisbrooke  Casde  and  the  bottles  of  coloured 
Alum  Bay  sand,  to  the  ordinary  commonplace  tourist,  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is 
a  palpable  absurdity  to  attribute  this  saying  about  the  laziness 
of  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  newspaper  does,  to  the  reputation  of  the  saint  to 
whom  that  church  was  dedicated :  *  Lazy  Lawrence,*  the 
epithet  which  his  schoolmaster,  with  the  crass  inability  to 
read  off  their  pupils'  characters  which  is  displayed  by  some 
pedagogues,  applied  to  the  energetic  and  intellectual '  Stylus,' 
has  no  connexion  with  the  saint  who  bore  that  name.  '  The 
Lazy  Lawrence  of  Lubberland'  was  the  hero  of  a  popular 
tale.  He  was  a  servant  to  the  schoolmaster,  the  squire's 
cook,  the  farmer,  and  his  own  wife,  all  of  which  occupations 
were  accounted  treason  in  Lubberland  or  the  land  of  Cock- 
aigne (the  Pays  de  la  Cocagne  of  French  minstrels),  where 
there  was  neither  master  nor  man,  and  where  one  man  was 
as  good  as  another,  or  as  the  Iridh  enthusiast  for  equality 
expressed  it,  *  much  better.* 
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The  history  of  St  Lawrence  can  be  very  shortly  told. 
Cyprian  (Ep.  82  al.  80  ^^  Successum)  mentions  the  rescript 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Valerian  directing  that  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  should  forthwith  be  punished,  and 
records  the  martyrdom  of  Xystus,  bishop  of  Rome,  in 
accordance  with  it,  on  August  6,  a.d.  258.  Laurentius, 
the  first  of  the  traditional  seven  deacons  of  Rome,  suffered 
four  dajrs  afterwards  ;  and  his  name  stands  among  those  of 
the  so-called  'black  letter  saints,'  in  the  calendar  of  the 
English  Prayer  Book  on  August  10.  The  genuine  acts 
of  this  martyrdom  were  lost  even  in  St.  Augustine's  time, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  sermon  (302  De  Sancio  Laurmtid)  that 
his  narration  was  gained  from  tradition,  instead  of  reciting 
the  acts,  as  his  custom  was.  St.  Lawrence  suffered  by 
burning  over  a  slow  fire,  the  prefect  thinking  thus  to  extort 
the  vast  treasures  which  he  believed  the  Christians  had 
concealed.  Hence  the  story  of  the  gridiron,  with  which 
St.  Lawrence  is  always  associated.  Few  martyrdoms  of  the 
first  three  centuries  are  better  attested  than  this  one,  and  his 
name  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  calendars,  such  as  those 
of  the  fourth  century. 

The  brutal  and  unfeeling  story  about  his  being  '  too  lazy ' 
to  turn  over  on  the  gridiron  has  not  the  ring  of  an  ancient 
legend,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  creation  of  the 
ingenious  American  citizen,  who  has  been  trying  his  hand  at 
what  his  countryman,  Artemus  Ward,  used  to  call  a  '  goak,' 
according  to  liis  eccentric  fashion  of  spelling  '  joke.' 

A  friend  and  parishioner  informs  me  that  he  has  in  former 
times  heard  the  old  folk  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  say  to  a  sluggish 
labourer:  'Larrence  must  have  got  hold  of  ye,  I  think.' 
In  Mr.  Long's  Dictionary  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Dialect  will 
be  found  the  following  explanation  and  illustrations  of  this 
expression :  '  Larrance — an  imaginary  being,  whose  influence 
causes  indolence ;  a  pseudonym  for  laziness.  *'  I  can't  get  up, 
mayet,  for  Larrance  got  hold  of  me."  **  He's  got  Larrance 
on  his  back  strong  to-day." ' 

Why  what  the  American  magniloquently  and  inaccurately 
describes  as  the  '  world  s  smallest  temple '  should  have  been 
dedicated  to  St  Lawrence,  I  cannot  say,  but  as  the  learned 
Bishop  Stubbs  asserts  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  churches  in 
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England  are  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence  the  deacon,  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  Isle  of  Wight 
should  have  one  of  these  churches.  Dr.  Stubbs  suggests  that 
some  few  of  these  churches  may  be  held  to  commemorate 
Laurentius,  the  second  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  604- 
.619,  and  one  of  the  original  company  of  missionaries  who 
left  Rome  with  Augustine  a.d.  595.  This  Laurentius, 
though  never  canonized,  was  held  in  great  veneration  in 
Kent,  and  his  fame  may  have  reached  the  Jutes  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  from  their  Jutish  fellow-countrymen  in  Kent. 

However  this  may  be,  the  present  picturesque  parish,  which 
consists  of  a  strip  of  land  extending  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  along  the  sea-shore,  was  so  early  as  the  8th  of 
Kdward  I  called  'St.  Lawrence  under  Wath'  (Worsley, 
JlisL  /.  W.f  p.  207);  and  the  rector  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Lawrence  is  stated  in  the  Dean  of  the  Island's  return, 
AD.  1305,  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  great  tithes 
of  the  demesne  of  ihe  De  Aulas  at  Spann.  One  point  in  the 
history  of  the  manor  is  singular,  it  has  passed  into  four 
different  families  through  the  female  line— by  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  De  Aulas  into  the  Russels;  by  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Maurice  Russel  (temp,  Richard  II) 
into  the  Hackets;  by  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Leigh,  of  More,  in  Dorsetshire,  into  the  Worsleys ; 
and  by  the  niece  of  Sir  Richard  Worsley  into  that  of  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough.  Of  the  church  itself, 
Canon  Venables  states  in  his  Guide-book  (p.  252),  'There 
is  no  architectural  feature  of  the  slighest  interest,  and  though 
the  walls  are  probably  of  Norman  date,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  period  of  their  erection.' 

Mr.  James  Thorne  {The  Land  we  Live  Ifty  vol.  ii.  p.  270) 
speaks  of  it  in  not  more  complimentary  terms : — *  The  Earl 
of  Yarborough,  to  whom  much  of  the  property  here  belongs, 
was  a  little  while  back  at  the  expense  of  enlarging  and 
repairing  the  little  edifice — to  the  small  gain  of  any  one.  It 
is  now  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Despite  its  present 
smartness,  the  proportions  show  it  to  have  been  patched.  It 
is  too  large  to  be  noteworthy  as  a  monument  of  the  ancient 
state  of  the  district,  and  it  is  too  small  to  serve  for  the 
requirements  of  the  present  population.     Formerly  it  used 
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to  stand  open  all  day,  and  the  stranger  seldom  failed  to  turn 
aside  to  inspect  the  miniature  structure.  . .  .  The  church  and 
the  churchyard  are  both  locked  up,  and  if  you  would  learn 
the  lessons  they  might  teach,  you  must  pay  for  them/ 
Mr.  Thorrie  was,  I  believe,  in  error  when  he  said  that  the 
church  was  '  too  small  to  serve  for  the  requirements  of  the 
present  p>opulation/  as  it  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  few 
parishioners.  Here,  writes  John  Sterling,  *  you  seem  more 
completely  face  to  face  with  the  Almighty  than  under  arches 
of  lofty  dimness,  or  looking  through  the  perspective  of  far- 
receding  arches' — a  judgement  which  will  hardly  commend 
itself  to  those  who  have  gazed  with  awe  on  the  long  series  of 
shafts  and  arches  pointing  heavenwards  which  form  the  glory 
of  Westminster  Abbey  or  of  the  nave  of  our  own  Cathedral 
of  Winchester. 

July  21, 1888. 


WILFRID,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT,  IN  THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

I. 

The  people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ought  to  know  something 
about  Wilfrid,  or  Wilfrith  (as  Professor  Freeman  and  Mr. 
Green  more  accurately  spell  the  name),  by  whom  their  fore- 
fathers were  converted  from  heathenism  to  Christianity. 
Wilfrid's  first  biographer  was  Aedde,  or  Eddius,  a  choir- 
master from  Kent,  who  joined  himself  to  the  great  northern 
missionary,  and  taught  church-music  in  Northumbria;  he 
wrote  at  Ripon  after  Wilfrid's  death  by  the  desire  of  Tathbert, 
Abbot  of  Ripon,  and  Acca,  Bishop  of  Hexham,  two  personal 
friends  of  Wilfrid.  He  tells  his  story  as  one  who  had  heard 
from  Wilfrid  himself  the  most  minute  particulars  of  his  per- 
sonal history.  Besides  these  details,  he  had  access  to  official 
documents  at  Ripon.  But  he  is  not  only,  as  was  natural, 
credulous  as  to  whatever  might  enhance  the  glory  of  his 
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hero,  but  he  is  also  inaccurate.  What  a  venerable  monument 
of  antiquity  this  book  is,  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  it  before  Bede.  Bede,  who  being  himself  a  North- 
umbrian had  many  advantages  in  the  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  his  distinguished  fellow-countryman, 
furnishes  many  valuable  particulars  about  Wilfrid.  Eadmer, 
the  friend  and  historian  of  Archbishop  Anselm,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  making  use  of  Bede  and  Frithegondus, 
another  biographer  of  Wilfrid,  has  written  his  life  in  his  usual 
easy  and  pleasant  style.  All  these  original  sources  of  Infor- 
mation,  along  with  some  other  slighter  biographical  sketches 
of  Wilfrid,  have  been  so  thrashed  and  winnowed  by  modern 
historians,  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  facts 
of  Wilfrid's  stirring  life.  A  conflicting  estimate  of  his 
character  has  been  formed  by  writers,  according  to  their 
ecclesiastical  views.  To  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  like 
Count  Montalembert,  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Monks  of 
the  West^  Wilfrid,  from  his  devotion  to  the  *  chair  of  Peter/ 
stands  out  as  the  foremost  Englishman  of  his  times.  *  No 
other  Anglo-Saxon  exercised  a  more  decisive  and  more 
{sovereign  influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  race ' — a  eulogy 
evidently  pronounced  by  this  glowing  writer  because,  as  he 
afterwards  adds,  '  England  owed  it  to  Wilfrid  that  she  was 
not  only  Christian,  but  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman/ 
On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  historians,  like  the  excellent 
Neander  and  the  Anglican  advocates  of  a  national  church, 
are  of  opinion  that  had  it  not  been  for  Wilfrid,  England 
would  have  enjoyed  a  freer  church  constitution,  and  a  con- 
stant principle  of  resistance  to  the  Romish  hierarchical  and 
sacerdotal  system  would  have  been  established  from  the  first. 
Both  these  views,  though  perhaps  slightly  exaggerating  the 
influence  of  Wilfrid  on  the  Church  of  England,  have  coloured 
the  judgements  of  their  respective  adherents  as  to  the  moral 
and  religious  worth  of  this  undoubtedly  eminent  man.  It 
will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  present  writer  to  lift  up  this 
subject  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  heats  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  to  point  out  what  is  worthy  of  reverence  in  this 
good  man,  and  mark  that  which  is  unworthy,  as  also  to  see 
in  his  actions  the  seeds  of  evil  and  of  good,  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  growing  together  for  after  generations. 
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Wilfrid  was  a  native  of  Northumbria,  born  a.d.  634. 
Northumberland  was  not  then  as  now  confined  to  the 
northernmost  county  of  England,  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Tweed,  but  extended  from  the  Humber,  which  was  its  southern 
boundary  and  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  as  far  as  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  this  included  not  only  the  English 
counties  of  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  but 
also  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Scotland. 
Thus  it  formed  the  borderland  between  the  Grampians  on 
the  north  and  the  Humber  and  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire  on 
the  south,  and  accordingly  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  this 
kingdom  was  Edinburgh,  which  derives  its  name  from  Edwin, 
the  first  Christian  King  of  Northumbria.  This  position  of 
Northumbria,  midway  between  the  Saxon  kingdoms  on  the 
south  and  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  kingdoms  on  the  north, 
explains  some  of  the  circumstances  in  Wilfrid's  career.  The 
conversion  of  the  Northumbrians  to  Christianity  sprung  from 
two  different  sources,  one  from  the  south,  through  the  Roman 
missionaries,  such  as  Paulinus,  who  came  from  Kent,  that 
Jutish  kingdom  which  had  received  the  gospel  from  Rome ; 
and  also  from  the  Celtic  missionaries  who  came  from  the 
north,  which  had  already  been  converted  by  Columba,  the 
Celtic  apostle  of  Caledonia,  who  died  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  the  Roman  mission  first  set  foot  in  South 
Britain. 

Wilfrid's  father  was  a  'thegn '  (now  spelt  thane)  or  a  com- 
rade of  the  king,  who  rendered  personal  service  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  father  made  a  second  marriage,  and 
his  son  experienced  the  treatment  attributed  to  stepmothers. 
When  he  was  about  thirteen,  this  new  mother,  to  get  rid  of 
him,  sent  him  to  the  Northumbrian  court,  equipping  him  and 
his  comrades,  however,  with  arms,  horses,  and  rich  attire. 
The  boy  was  comely  in  person  and  gracious  in  address,  like 
those  other  famous  churchmen,  Dunstan,  Thomas  Becket, 
and  St.  Bernard,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  a  handsome 
presence,  well-featured,  and  distinguished  in  mien.  I'he 
good-looking  boy  won  the  favour  of  the  queen,  Eanfleda, 
who  sent  him  to  Lindisfarne,  one  of  the  earliest  schools  of 
the  Church,  which  was  twice  a  day  insulated  by  the  tide,  and 
therefore  twice  a  day  protected  by  a  broad  moat  of  living 
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water.  He  went  there  under  the  protection  of  Cudda,  who, 
being  afflicted  with  paralysis,  longed  for  a  monastic  life.  At 
Lindisfarne  Wilfrid's  education  made  rapid  progress.  Lin- 
disfarne — the  Holy  Island — was  a  place  of  continual  move- 
ment and  activity,  a  mfssionary  centre,  where  the  pupils 
stored  their  minds  with  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  by  com- 
mitting psalms  and  hymns  to  memory.  After  a  few  years  of 
study,  the  lad  was  seized  with  an  earnest  longing  to  visit  the 
seat  of  the  great  apostle,  St.  Peter.  Again  he  was  befriended 
by  good  queen  Eanfleda,  who  gave  him  letters  to  her  kins- 
man, Ercombert,  king  of  Kent.  Accompanied  by  another 
youth,  Benedict  Biscop,  who  had  been  a  thane  at  the  court  of 
Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  who  was  afterwards  opposed 
to  Wilfrid's  later  church  policy,  he  crossed  in  a  boat,  provided 
and  manned  by  Ercombert,  to  France,  and  found  his  way  to 
Lyons.  Lyons,  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone,  was  the  Canterbury  of  France.  The  church,  founded 
by  Pothinus,  with  Irenaeus  as  his  successor,  was,  under 
the  Merovingian  kings,  all  powerful,  and  the  most  venerable 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  France.  In  Annemundus,  the 
bishop,  Wilfrid  found  a  kind  friend,  but  one  who  did  not 
certainly  encourage  the  young  man's  religious  aspirations,  as 
he  offered  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  and  the  government  of 
a  part  of  France,  if  he  would  stay  with  him.  The  offer  was 
in  vain,  his  was  *  a  banner  with  the  strange  device.  Excelsior,' 
and  Wilfrid  went  on  to  Rome,  where  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Archdeacon  Boniface,  one  of  the  council  of  the  Pope, 
who  instructed  him  still  further  in  the  four  gospels,  in  the 
rules  and  observances  of  the  Roman  ritual,  unknown  or 
unpractised  in  the  English  Church,  and  in  the  proper  season  to 
observe  Easter.  With  what  feelings  must  the  young  north- 
countryman,  accustomed  to  nothing  more  imposing  than  the 
rude  dwelling  of  a  Northumbrian  thane,  and  the  church  of 
wood  and  wattles,  have  trod  the  streets  of  Rome,  with  all  its 
historical  and  religious  associations.  The  new  Rome,  which 
as  Gibbon  (D.  and  F»  chap.  45)  shows,  had  from  the  Pontifi^ 
cate  of  Gregory  the  Great  again  asserted  her  former  dignity 
and  some  of  her  former  magnificence,  was  in  the  seventh 
century  the  head  and  centre  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  acts 
of  Gregory  the  Great  were  not  the  encroachments  of  eccle- 
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siastical  usurpation  upon  civil  authority.  They  were  forced 
upon  him  by  the  purest  motives,  if  not  by  absolute  necessity. 
The  virtual  sovereignty  fell  to  him,  as,  abdicated  through 
neglect  or  powerlessness  by  its  rightful  owners,  he  must 
assume  it  or  leave  the  people  and  the  city  to  anarchy. 
Gibbon  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Gregory  the  *  Saviour  of 
Rome/  and  adds  that '  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful  people 
he  found  the  purest  reward  of  a  citizen  and  the  best  right  of 
a  sovereign.'  The  inner  condition  of  Rome,  the  Sacred 
City,  was  very  different  in  the  time  of  Wilfrid's  visit  from  that 
which  it  presented  to  Luther,  when,  in  its  vileness  and 
corruption,  it  was  the  turning-point  in  the  great  Reformer's 
life.  Had  Wilfrid  visited  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century 
instead  of  the  seventh,  who  can  doubt  that  his  pure  spirit 
would  have  revolted  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy  of 
the  *  Renaissance '  and  Leo  X  as  the  spiritual  Head  of 
Christendom.  Like  Luther,  he  would  have  asserted  that  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  was  the  antichrist  and  the  Christian  Church 
in  a  Babylonian  captivity.  As  it  was,  the  young  Englishman, 
now  twenty-four  years  of  age,  came  back  to  his  Northumbrian 
home  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  organizadon  and  order 
that  he  had  witnessed  at  Rome.  The  Celtic  Christianity  of 
Northumbria  was  stationary,  immutable,  and  what  would  be 
called  now  conservative ;  that  of  the  Roman  Church  was 
progressive,  flexible,  and  ready  to  welcome  reform.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  steadiness  and  manly  good  sense  which  the 
Roman  ecclesiastics  had  inherited  with  the  other  traditions  of 
the  former  masters  of  the  world  were  more  attractive  to  the 
solid,  shrewd,  practical  temper  of  the  natives  of  Northern 
Britain,  than  the  itinerant  preaching  and  eccentric  ministra- 
tions of  the  impulsive  and  excitable  Celtic  missionaries. 
Wilfrid,  a  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  with  the  usual  pre- 
judices, if  they  may  be  so  called,  of  culture,  did  not  look 
with  a  kindly  eye  upon  the  irregular  practices  of  a  small  and 
insular  Christian  community,  which  in  such  trifling  matters  as 
the  *  keeping  of  days/  and  in  the  clerical  fashion  of  wearing 
the  hair,  ran  counter  to  the  rule  of  the  Western  Church. 
What  his  old  teachers  at  Lindisfame  called  innovations  were  to 
this  sanguine,  ardent,  young  English  noble,  what  a  more  ornate 
ritual  and  elaborate  services  are  to  those  whose  inclinations 
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lead  them  in  the  direction  of  that  tendency  which  has  existed 
more  or  less  in  the  Church  of  England  since  the  days  of 
Wilfrid,  and  which  delights  in  architectural  beauty  and 
splendid  ceremonial. 

May  19,  1888. 

II. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  theory  'that  everything  that  is 
great  is  done  by  youth.'  Wilfrid  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  when  he  entered  upon  his  great  achievement  of  bringing 
the  Celtic  and  the  English  Churches  into  agreement,  and  of 
settling  the  question  as  to  whether  the  ritual  of  Rome  or 
of  lona  should  prevail  in  England.  On  his  return  to  North- 
umbria,  in  658,  Wilfrid  found  that  certain  political  changes 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence.  The  king  Oswy  had  made 
his  son  Alchfrid  his  deputy,  or  vice-regent,  and  Alchfrid 
had  been  induced  by  Kenwalch,  king  of  Wessex,  to  adopt 
the  new  views  of  discipline  and  ritual.  Alchfrid's  feelings 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  ritual  had  been  fostered  by  his 
mother,  Eanfleda,  who  was  bom  on  Easter  Sunday,  a.d.  626, 
and  baptized  by  Paulinus,  who,  as  a  missionary  from  Rome, 
observed  Easter  according  to  the  custom  of  his  church.  The 
arrival  of  Wilfrid  therefore  from  Rome,  where  he  had  mas- 
tered the  new  system,  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost. 
At  Alchfrid's  earnest  entreaty,  Wilfrid  became  his  adviser 
in  church  matters ;  and  to  bind  him  still  closer  to  his  side, 
Alchfrid  gave  him  lands  at  Stanford.  It  is  not  clear  where 
this  place  was;  John  Wessington,  the  learned  prior  of 
Durham  in  the  fifteenth  century,  claimed  Wilfrid  as  the 
founder  of  the  cell  of  Stanford  in  Lincolnshire.  A  more 
valuable  gift  from  the  Northumbrian  prince  was  the  monas- 
tery at  Ripon,  which  had  been  recently  established.  The 
monks  who  held  the  Scottish  views  retired  northwards  when 
Wilfrid  became  their  abbot.  He  had  therefore  full  and  free 
room  to  put  his  views  into  practice.  The  Benedictine  rule 
was  then  introduced  at  Ripon,  and  was  soon  in  full  working, 
Wilfrid  directing  everything  for  about  five  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  by  Agilbert, 
bishop  of  Wessex. 
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The  conflict  between  Rome  and  lona,  Canterbury  and 
Lindisfarne,  soon  became  general  and  violent  and  at  length, 
at  the  summons  of  King  Oswy,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
parties  came  to  Streoneshalh  (now  Whitby)  to  fight  it  out. 
Hilda,  properly  Hild,  so  called  from  the  Saxon  goddess  of 
war,  herself  of  royal  blood,  had  founded  a  religious  house  at 
a  place  which  Bede  interprets  the  *  Bay  of  the  Lighthouse,' 
which  we  now  know  by  the  Danish  name  of  Whitby.  *  Her 
monastery,  like  the  later  foundations  of  Coldingham,  Barking, 
Repton,  Wimborne — like  the  great  Irish  house  of  St.  Bridget 
at  Kildare,  and  like  those  of  Autun,  Brie,  and  Fontevrault,  in 
France — included  monks  as  well  as  nuns,  both  classes  being 
under  the  rule  of  the  abbess,  and  the  nuns  taking  precedence 
of  the  monks'  (Kitchin's  History  of  France^  i.  262).  Hilda, 
who  was  called  *  the  mother,'  was  then  an  adherent  of  the 
Scottish  rule  about  Easter,  but  she  afterwards  accepted  the 
more  accurate  Roman  rule.  The  points  at  issue  were  the 
lime  of  keeping  Easter  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy 
were  to  dress  their  hair.  Trifles  they  seem  to  us  now,  as 
our  own  disputes  as  to  whether  the  clergyman  should  wear 
a  black  or  a  white  gown  in  the  pulpit  will  appear  to  future 
ages.  Aristode  has,  however,  sagaciously  observed  in  his 
Treatise  on  Politics  that  revolutions  spring  from  trifles,  though 
the  cause  is  not  trifling.  So  it  was  with  that  landmark  in 
English  Church  history,  the  Whitby  conference.  The  point  at 
issue  was  only  of  importance  because  it  turned  on  the 
authority  which  Rome  was  to  have  in  the  settlement  of  this 
question  in  the  English  Church.  Bitter  as  was  the  feeling 
upon  the  knotty  point  of  the  tonsure,  the  attention  of  the 
conference  was  concentrated  upon  the  more  urgent  difficulty 
of  the  Easter  celebration,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  under- 
stood that  the  decision  upon  it  would  rule  that  upon  any 
other  matter  in  dispute.  The  early  Eastern  Christians  used 
to  celebrate  Easter  on  the  day  of  the  Hebrew  Passover, 
which  was  held  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish 
month.  The  Western  Church  celebrated  it  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  Passover.  The  Council  of  Nicea  decided  in 
favour  of  this  usage,  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  fourteenth 
were  considered  heretical,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Quarto- 
decimans  or  '  Fourteenthers/     It  was  not   on  this  point, 
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however,  that  the  dispute  at  Whitby  turned.  The  Celts  were 
not  Quartodecimans.  They  were  simply,  like  the  Russians  of 
the  present  day,  wedded  to  the  *  Old  Style '  and  prejudiced 
against  the  *  New/  The  *  New  Style '  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Romans  of  the  sixth  century,  when  the  Christians  of 
Britain  were  almost  wholly  cut  off  from  the  Continental 
churches.  Isolated  communities,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
social,  become  bound  to  their  own  forms  and  traditions. 
Wiih  the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  the  Christians  of  the 
West,  the  Celts  were  not  disposed  to  give  in  to  what  they 
considered  a  novelty.  A  variety  in  practice  is  often  felt 
to  be  more  galling  than  a  divergence  in  doctrine.  King 
Oswy  was  no  doubt  annoyed,  when  he  was  keeping  his  Celtic 
Easter  in  joy  and  gladness,  that  his  queen  Eanfleda  and  her 
son  Alchfrid  should  be  still  practising  the  fasts  and  austerities 
of  the  Roman  Lent. 

Bede  {H.  E.  iii.  25)  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  this 
conference  at  Whitby,     At  that  time  there  were  no  troubles 
and  theories  about  Church  and  State.     King  Oswy  took  the 
chair  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  called  on  Bishop  Colman  to 
open  the  debate.     Ceadda,  who  is  better  known  as  Chad, 
bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  was  to  act  as  interpreter  for  the 
Scottish  Celts,  who  did  not  understand  Latin  or  the  English 
tongue.     Bishop  Agilbert,  who  had  lost  his  Wessex  diocese 
because  King  Kenwalch,  to  whom  he  preached,  could  not 
understand  Latin,  and  the  bishop  could  not  deliver  a  sermon 
in  English,  was  represented  by  Wilfrid.     Oswy  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  sensible  little  speech  about  the  benefits 
of  uniformity.     The  debate  was  then  carried  on  between 
Colman  and  Wilfrid.     Colman,  in  the  true  spirit  of  ecclesias- 
tical conservatism  and  Celtic  clannishness,  harped  upon  the 
one  note,  that  we  cannot  change  the  customs  of  our  fore- 
fathers and   the   regulations  laid  down   by   the   venerable 
Columba.     To  this  non  possumus  argument,  Wilfrid  replied 
that  had  Columba  been  aware  that  he  had  made  a  wrong 
calculation  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  he  would  have 
submitted  to  the  more  accurate  calculations  of  the  Roman 
calendar.     Then,  by  way  of  clenching  his  argument,  as  to 
Columba,  holy  as  he  was,  said  Wilfrid,  is  he  to  be  preferred 
to  the  most  blessed  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  our 
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Lord  said, '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock  will  I  build 
my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it, 
and  to  thee  I  will  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  ? 
*  Colman,*  said  Oswy,  *is  it  true  that  these  words  were  spoken 
by  our  Lord  to  Peter  ? '  *  It  is  true,  O  King,'  confessed 
Colman.  *  Can  you  show  any  such  power  given  to  Columba  ?' 
was  the  next  question.  *  No,'  said  Colman.  '  Do  you 
both  agree,  then,'  pursued  Oswy,  'that  these  words  were 
addressed  specially  to  Peter  and  that  the  keys  of  heaven  were 
given  ? '  *  We  do,'  was  the  answer  of  both.  *  Then,'  said 
the  King, '  I  too  say  he  is  the  doorkeeper,  whom  I  will  in  no 
wise  contradict,  but  in  all  things,  so  far  as  I  know  and  am 
able,  will  obey ;  lest,  when  I  come  to  the  door  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  there  should  be  none  to  open  it  for  me,  he  being 
my  adversary  who  is  proved  to  have  the  keys.' 

The  whole  assembly  approved  of  the  simple-minded  king's 
quaint  and  most  unspiritual  interpretation  of  our  Lord's 
words.  The  clergy  and  the  laity,  nobles  and  commoners, 
with  uplifted  hands,  accepted  and  confirmed  the  sentence. 
Bitterly  disappointed  at  the  result,  Colman  not  only  prac- 
tically declined  to  accept  the  decision,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  had  promised  to  abide  by,  but  also  took  the 
false  step  of  yielding  the  ground  to  his  adversaries,  by 
himself  withdrawing  from  Northumbria,  accompanied  by 
his  monks.  The  victory  of  the  Roman  party  appears  to 
have  been  unexpected,  as  they  made  no  immediate  attempt 
to  supply  Colman's  place  with  a  candidate  of  their  own. 
Tuda  succeeded  Colman  for  a  while,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards, when  the  Roman  party  laid  their  plans.  Who  more 
worthy  of  the  episcopate  than  Wilfrid,  who  had  fought  their 
battle  ?  And  so  Wilfrid  was  chosen.  True  to  his  principles, 
he  refused  consecration  from  the  native  bishops,  whom  he 
regarded  as  schismatics.  The  King  therefore  gave  him 
leave  to  be  consecrated  abroad,  and  with  Alchfrid's  help, 
he  went  to  France  to  his  friend  Agilbert,  who  was  now 
Bishop  of  Paris.  The  consecration  took  place  at  Compi^gne 
with  much  ceremony  and  pomp.  Wilfrid  for  one  reason 
or  another  spent  a  considerable  time  in  France,  and  was 
slow  in  returning  home.  On  his  return  to  Northumbria, 
after  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
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Wilfrid  found  that  he  had  come  back  too  late.  His 
absence  had  been  remarked  upon,  not  without  some  justice, 
and  had  revived  the  hopes  and  energies  of  the  Scotch  party. 
His  friend  Alchfrid  was  dead,  and  the  great  Celtic  cross 
which  makes  Bewcaslle  famous  was  towering  over  his  grave. 
His  opponent  Ceadda,  or  Chad,  was  bishop  of  Northumber- 
land. Wilfrid  at  once  shut  himself  up  in  his  monastery  of 
Ripon,  meaning  by  that  step  to  show  his  enemies  that  if 
he  was  not  to  have  the  great  Northumbrian  bishopric  he 
would  have  nothing.  In  that  seclusion  he  had  been  three 
years  when  Archbishop  Theodore  came  to  the  North  to 
clear  up  difficulties.  The  only  solution  was  to  make  Ceadda 
give  way.  He  was  therefore  sent  into  retirement  on  the 
pretext  of  an  invalid  consecration,  and  Wilfrid  stepped  into 
his  old  position.  This  was  the  highest  point  in  Wilfrid's 
greatness.  Northumbria  was  seemingly  at  his  feet.  The 
charms  of  ecclesiastical  art  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
Wilfrid's  mind,  and  he  availed  himself  of  these  aids  with 
marked  success  to  create  and  spread  religious  fervour  and 
devotion.  Taste  was  dead  in  Northumbria.  To  lead  it  by 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds,  Wilfrid  surrounded  himself  with 
a  little  troop  of  architects,  masons,  glaziers,  and  painters, 
while  his  choir-master,  Eddi,  from  Kent,  instructed  the  rustics 
in  Gregorian  tones,  to  the  great  delight  of  James  the  deacon, 
in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Richmondshire. 

May  26,  1888. 

III. 

The  church  of  Paulinus,  at  York,  had  been  built  of  stone, 
but  it  was  in  ruins,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birds 
flew  about  and  built  their  nests  in  the  walls  and  roof. 
Wilfrid  repaired  the  building,  roofed  it  with  lead,  and  filled 
the  windows  with  glass.  The  transparency  of  this  unknown 
material  excited  much  astonishment.  At  Ripon  he  built  the 
church  from  the  ground  of  smoothed  stones  ;  it  was  of  great 
height  and  supported  by  columns  and  aisles.  The  vault 
called  Wilfrid's  needle  is  the  only  remaining  remnant  of 
Wilfrid's  building  at  Ripon.  But  the  architectural  wonder 
of  the  age  was  the  church  at  Hexham^  which  was  said  to 
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surpass  in  splendour  every  building  on  this  side  the  Alps. 
The  church  was  built  in  the  later  Roman,  or  as  it  is  called, 
Byzantine  style,  aspiring  into  something  like  the  Gothic. 
The  pictures  which  he  brought  from  Rome  were  no  doubt 
the  earliest  specimens  of  Christian  painting  in  England. 
Money  was  at  his  command  everywhere.  But  he  was  tread- 
ing in  dangerous  ways,  and  there  were  many  then  to  criticize 
him  unfairly  and  to  make  mischief.     His  fall  was  at  hand. 

Was  Wilfrid  one  of  the  many  whom  success  in  the  world 
has  spoiled  ?  Had  he  not  the  wisdom  to  avert  by  wholesome 
reasonableness  and  moderation  that  curse,  the  inseparable 
shadow  that  follows  on  prosperity  and  glory,  which  the 
ancients  personified  under  the  name  of  Nemesis?  David 
Hume  calls  Wilfrid  'the  haughtiest  and  most  luxuriant 
prelate  of  his  age.'  Some  Protestant  writers  who  do  not 
share  in  the  belief  of  Hume  and  of  Hume's  French  guides, 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  an  oi^anized  hypocrisy,  have 
echoed  this  charge  against  Wilfrid,  whose  character  is  to 
them  '  full  of  inconsistencies.'  Injustice  would  be  done  to 
Wilfrid's  character  to  assert  this.  Wilfrid's  pomp  and 
magnificence  were  really  adopted,  not  for  personal  gratifica- 
tion, but  to  impress  the  popular  mind  and  magnify  his  office. 
The  personal  rigour  of  the  monk  tempered  the  splendour  of 
the  prelate.  More  attentive  and  accurate  study  of  the 
original  authorities  for  the  life  of  Wilfrid  has  led  to  a  re- 
action in  his  favour,  qualified  with  the  admission  that  in  his 
flights  to  Rome  he  weakened  the  independence  of  the 
National  Church.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  Wilfrid,  though  he  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the 
*  Chair  of  Peter,'  did  not  claim  for  it  an  absolute  supremacy. 
His  biographers,  naturally  enough,  represent  him  as  having 
been  ungenerously  and  unjustly  used.  The  case  of  the 
native  bishops  and  princes  who  came  into  collision  with  him 
has  not  been  stated.  We  can  only  guess  at  it,  from  the 
opposition  which  his  conduct  caused  and  from  the  condem- 
natory silence  in  which  Bede  passes  over  some  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  in  his  life. 

On  a  sudden,  he  is  involved  in  interminable  disputes, 
treated  with  bitter  animosity,  degraded  from  his  see,  an  exile 
from  his  countr}',  and  dies  at  length,  though  at  threescore 
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years  and  sixteen,  yet  worn  out  with  worries  and  anxieties. 
The  causes  of  his  reverse  are  lost  in  obscurity.  It  was  not 
the  old  feud  between  the  Roman  and  the  Scottish  clergy,  for 
Theodorus,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  head  of  the 
Roman  party,  joins  the  confederacy  against  him.  As  yet  the 
jealousies  between  the  regular  and  the  secular  clergy — the 
monks  and  the  parish  priests,  which,  at  a  later  period,  in  the 
days  of  Dunstan  and  Odo,  distracted  the  English  Church, 
had  not  begun. 

In  Wilfrid  were  combined  wonderful  energy  and  earnest- 
ness, strong  self-reliance,  persuasiveness,  ready  wit  and 
eloquence,  great  skill  in  originating  and  organizing,  with 
the  power  to  create  and  retain  the  affections  of  a  party. 
These  were  great  gifts.  Why  was  it  that  he  did  not  make 
a  deeper  impression  on  his  countrymen  ?  How  was  it  that 
he  was  generally  distrusted?  This  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  due  to  his  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others.  He  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
would  have  his  own  way  or  nothing,  and  the  other  bishops 
must  have  found  him  a  most  uncomfortable  neighbour. 
The  combativeness  which  his  clerical  calling  debarred  from 
any  other  outlet  displayed  itself  in  strife  about  ritual  and 
disputes  about  jurisdiction.  Wilfrid's  best  qualities  come 
out  as  a  missionary.  He  was  gentle  and  forbearing  in  his 
treatment  of  the  heathen  in  Frisia,  Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  while  overbearing  towards  those  who  were  more  on 
a  social  scale  with  himself,  and  contemptuous  of  those  who, 
professing  the  same  common  Christianity  with  himself,  did 
not  unconditionally  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  cast 
off  the  proud  determination  of  the  old  Romans  to  spare 
those  who  submitted  to  him  and  fight  against  those  who 
resisted  the  authority  of  the  Papacy  over  the  Church  of 
Northumbria.  To  gain  a  proper  insight  into  the  depth  and 
fervour  of  Wilfrid's  religious  zeal,  we  must  look  at  him  at 
work  in  a  field  where  earthly  competition  was  absent.  The 
true  nobility  of  his  character  comes  out,  not  when  he  is 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  when  he 
devotes  his  mind  to  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  of  the 
human  family. 
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It  falls  to  our  lot,  when  taking  into  consideration  Wilfrid 
as  the  Aposile  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  look  at  him  in  the 
light  of  one  who  was  ready  to  ofifer  time,  toil,  anything  and 
everything  he  had,  in  order  to  build  up  Christ's  kingdom 
on  earth.  The  hatred  which  existed  between  him  and  the 
churchmen  of  his  time  was  reserved  for  each  other — ^to  all 
besides  his  and  their  influence  was  one  of  pure  Christian 
humanity.  Their  quarrels  have  died  with  them ;  the  civiliza- 
tion which  they  introduced,  the  letters,  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
survived.  They  are  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England. 
To  Wilfrid  the  cause  of  Rome  was  the  cause  of  God.  It  was 
well  that  at  the  time  neither  did  he  succeed  in  fastening  the 
yoke  of  Rome  upon  the  National  Church,  nor  were  his 
adversaries  able  to  keep  that  Church  in  the  isolation 
from  Roman  influences  at  which  they  aimed.  Through  the 
equilibrium  which  was  in  a  measure  thus  preserved,  the  Roman 
or  the  organizing  influence  on  the  one  hand  and  the  British 
national  independent  influence  on  the  other  hand,  became 
a  united  stream,  by  which  Christianity  spread  throughout 
England.  The  wholesome  principle  which  has  given  vitality 
to  the  institutions  of  the  English  Church  and  nation  has  been 
the  combination  of  order  with  individual  freedom  of  thought. 
Such  was  the  Church,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Wilfrid,  and  which  still  continues 
there,  cleansed  from  certain  practices,  which  we  now  call 
superstitions,  and  enriched  with  new  developments  of  Chris- 
tian  activity.  During  all  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone 
since  the  time  of  Wilfrid  to  that  of  Cranmer  and  the  men 
who  put  together  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  since 
the  Reformation  to  our  own  times,  amidst  all  its  corruptions 
and  reforms,  it  has  been  substantially  the  same  Church.  That 
Church  has  now  continued  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  twelve 
hundred  years.  At  Brading,  where,  according  to  traditions, 
the  heathen  Jutes  were  baptized  and  the  first  Christian  Church 
erected,  the  Church  still  survives,  after  its  temporary  suspen- 
sion during  the  ascendency  of  the  Puritans  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell.  Although  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  situated  at  the 
very  southern  part  of  England,  early  Christianity  was  not  at 
all  influenced  by  the  impulsive  teaching  of  the  Scotch  Celtic 
missionaries,  who  penetrated  into  Northumbria,  yet  the  settled. 
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regular,  and  established  worship  which  was  introduced  by 
Wilfrid  has  at  all  times  been  modified  by  that  insular  inde- 
pendence and  religious  enthusiasm  which,  when  it  can  co- 
operate with  established  order,  keeps  alive  the  sacred  fire  of 
devotion,  without  losing  historic  faith  and  historic  life.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  have  been 
heathen  so  long  after  nearly  the  whole  of  England  had  been 
not  only  convened  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  also  was  in 
possession  of  a  regular  church  organization.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  missionaries  would  have  come  over,  if 
not  from  France,  at  any  rate  from  the  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons,  which  was  severed  from  this  Island  only  by  the 
narrow  waters  of  the  Solent  It  was  reserved  for  a  stranger 
from  the  most  northern  district  of  England  to  evangelize  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  A  revolution  in  the  south  and  west  of  England 
brought  about  this  result.  Wilfrid's  success  at  Rome,  to  which 
he  had  appealed  from  the  decision  of  Theodore,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  ensured  his  defeat  at  home.  The  apf)eal 
which  he  had  made  was  regarded  as  a  scandal,  an  act  of 
rebellion.  He  was  banished,  and  a  heathen  province  gave 
him  that  shelter  which  one  Christian  Court  after  another  had 
refused.  In  68 1  Wilfrid  is  found  in  heathen  Sussex.  Ethel- 
walck,  the  king,  and  his  wife  had  indeed  been  baptized,  and 
six  Irish  monks  had  made  a  settlement  at  Bosham ;  but  their 
influence  had  not  spread,  and  on  every  side  there  was  the 
darkness  of  paganism.  Wilfrid's  missionary  zeal  was  at  once 
roused.  He  had  but  four  companions  with  him,  a  fact  which 
shows  how  completely  he  was  severed  from  his  ordinary 
associates,  and  upon  these  five  devolved  the  duty  of  instruct- 
ing in  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  then 
baptizing,  the  poor  people  whom  he  had  come  to  rescue.  He 
had  arrived  on  their  shores  at  a  time  when  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Sussex  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  Wilfrid 
taught  them  the  arts  of  life  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  Ethelwalck  might  well  be  grateful  to  the  deliverer 
who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  people.  He  gave  Wilfrid 
a  piece  of  land  at  Selsea,  on  which  he  erected  a  monastery, 
the  site  of  which  has  long  ago  been  washed  away  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  aggressive  sea.  He  enfranchised  also 
a  large  number  of  serfs,  which  the  king  had  presented  to 
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him,  besto^nng  on  them  at  the  same  time  a  better  freedom 
by  imparting  to  them  Christian  truth.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  blessing  which  Wilfrid  brought  to  the  south  of  England. 
In  685  he  acquired  a  strong  influence  over  Csedwalla,  who 
had  become  master  of  Sussex.  Csedwalla  permitted  his  friend 
to  act  as  bishop  in  Wessex  and  gave  him  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  converted  to  Christianity.  After 
having  committed  his  new  converts  to  his  nephew  Berwin 
and  the  priest  Hiddila,  Wilfrid  left  the  infant  church  to  its 
own  development  and  growth,  under  Daniel,  the  sixth  bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons,  whose  see  was  at  Winchester.  Wilfrid's 
work  was  consolidated  during  the  period  of  the  great  develop- 
ment and  missionary  exertions  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  one  powerful  mind,  swayed  by 
strong  religious  impulses,  can  master  in  time  all  inferior 
natures  to  the  cause  of  God.  During  the  five  years  Wilfrid 
spent  in  Sussex  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  was  so  thoroughly 
occupied  with  his  new  and  glorious  work  that  the  memory  of 
his  past  reverses  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  his  mind.  Though 
in  exile,  it  was  perhaps  the  happiest  time  of  his  long  life,  for 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ever  looked  back  with  regret 
on  his  lost  influence  over  Northumbria.  Adversity  had  for 
him  its  *  sweet  uses.'  Archbishop  Theodore  was  now  growing 
old,  and  Wilfrid  was  ageing  fast.  They  saw  each  other  in 
London  and  became  friends.  Other  dissensions  arose.  At 
seventy  years  of  age  the  undaunted  Wilfrid,  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  again  undertook  the  dangerous  journey  to  Italy 
and  presented  himself  before  the  Pope,  John  V.  The  English 
prelates  disregarded  the  papal  mandate.  A  compromise  was 
at  last  made  by  which  Ripon  and  Hexham  were  given  back 
to  Wilfrid,  but  not  York.  In  bygone  years  Wilirid  would 
have  disdained  such  a  settlement  as  this ;  but  he  longed  for 
peace  now,  and  to  be  at  home  once  more.  Hexham  and 
Ripon  were  to  the  old  man  very  dear  and  familiar  places. 
He  went  back  to  them  too  late  for  work.  The  fire  in  him 
was  now  burning  low,  and  the  day  was  rapidly  coming  when 
it  would  be  altogether  extinguished.  Old  age  is  next  neigh- 
bour to  death.  The  few  last  years  of  his  life  (he  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-six)  soon  glided  away.  He  died  in  another 
monastery  which  he  had  founded  in  Oundle  in  Northampton- 
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shire.  His  remains  were  carried  northwards  and  were  interred 
at  Ripon,  his  own  beloved  monastery,  which  had  never  cast 
him  out. 

An  epitaph  in  twenty  hexameter  lines  was  written  for 
Wilfrid  and  set  up  over  his  tomb  or  shrine  at  Ripon.  It 
may  be  found  in  Bede.  Wilfrid  became  the  patron  saint  of 
Ripon,  and  his  feast-day  is  still  kept  in  somewhat  grotesque 
shape  at  that  little  market  town.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  he  is 
almost  forgotten.  Leave  your  place  in  the  world  for  ten 
minutes,  say  seasoned  worldlings,  and  when  you  come  back 
some  one  else  has  taken  it ;  but  when  you  leave  the  world  for 
good,  who  remembers  that  you  had  ever  a  place  even  in  the 
parish  register  ?  To  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  there  was  some- 
thing awful  in  the  '  endless  endurance,'  the  *  almost  indestruc- 
tibility *  of  a  marble  bust,  for  this  reason,  that  whether  in  our 
own  case,  or  that  of  other  men,  it  bids  us  sadly  measure  the 
little  time  during  which  our  lineaments  are  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  any  human  being.  The  name  of  the  apostle 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ought  not  to  pass  into  utter  oblivion 
among  us.  In  the  North  many  churches  were  dedicated  to 
his  name.  One  has  of  late  years  been  so  dedicated  in 
Ventnor.  A  melancholy  poverty  in  the  choice  of  Christian 
names  prevails  among  us — might  not  the  name  of  Wilfrid  be 
adopted?  It  is  a  good  old  English  name,  and  recalls  the 
memory  of  that  stout-hearted  North-countryman  who,  with 
the  'steadiness'  of  the  race  that  inhabits  that  district,  was 
like  the  English  soldier  who,  as  the  first  Napoleon  said,  never 
knew  when  he  was  beaten.  Wilfrid  did  not,  with  Xavier  or 
John  Coleridge  Patteson,  die  on  the  mission  field,  but  he 
takes  his  stand  with  the  glorious  company  of  those  'who 
roam  to  scatter  life  on  barbarous  shores.*  Not  only  in 
England,  but  also  in  Friesland,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Rhine,  did  Wilfrid  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  the  heathen  of 
the  land  with  that  untiring  *  missionary  spirit '  which  was  his 
noblest  characteristic.  The  Celtic,  Irish,  and  Caledonian 
missionaries  laid  the  foundations.  But  the  work,  great  as 
it  was,  lacked  the  element  of  permanence,  and  it  became 
clear  that  if  missionary  operations  were  to  be  consolidated 
and  united,  the  ascetic  rigours  of  the  rule  of  Columbanus  and 
the  monks  of  lona  must  be  softened,  and  a  milder  and  more 
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practical  system  must  be  set  on  foot  before  the  barbarous 
tribes  which  inhabited  what  were  then  the  forests  and  jungles 
of  the  British  Islands  could  be  evangelized.  The  crisis  was 
momentous.  Wilfrid  and  men  of  his  stamp  were  the  mis« 
sionaries  who  were  to  do  that  work.  If  Wilfrid  leaned  too 
much  to  Rome,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  what  Rome  and  her 
missionaries  had  been  doing  before  and  during  his  time  for 
the  cause  of  Christian  civilization  in  England, 

June  a,  1888. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Were  the  dwellers  in  the  Roman  villas  of  Carisbrooke 
and  Brading  Christians  or  heathen?  To  that  question  is 
found  no  record  of  reply.  There  is  an  equal  ignorance  as 
to  the  religious  belief  of  the  scattered  Britons  whom  the 
Roman  legionary  soldiers  kept  in  order  by  making  them 
keep  the  *  Roman  Peace.'  We  cannot  say  whether  they  had 
become  converts  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  were  followers 
of  that  obscure  religion,  described  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  the 
Latin  poet  Lucan,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Druidism. 
Christianity  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  small  island 
which  their  Roman  masters  called  Vectis  by  these  same 
Romans,  or  may  have  been  taught  the  natives  by  missionaries 
from  the  two  larger  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Ingenuity 
is  thrown  away  in  discussing  this  question.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Roman 
Britain.  The  a[>ostolic  preaching  by  St.  Paul  has  not  the 
slightest  historical  foundation.  Hallam  and  the  most  learned 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  our  own  time,  Bishop  Lightfoot  of 
Durham,  reject  the  story  of  Claudia  and  Pudens,  though 
Dr.  Guest  seems  to  attach  some  weight  to  the  opinion  that 
Claudia,  mentioned  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  was 
a  British  maiden.     The  story  of  Lucius,  who,  in  the  pages 
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of  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  especially  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  evangelizing 
of  Britain,  has  been  disproved  by  the  exhaustive  treatment  of 
Haddan  and  Stubbs.  The  story  of  St.  Alban,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  Britain,  contains  chronological  and  other  difficulties, 
and  that  of  St.  Helena  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  legend 
which  connects  her  famous  son — Constantine  the  Great — 
with  Britain.  The  study  of  history  does  not  permit  us  to 
dismiss,  wiih  a  contemptuous  sneer  at  the  superstition  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  these  legends,  which,  however  unfaithful 
they  may  be  in  their  details,  contain  nevertheless  some 
mixture  of  truth.  They  can  hardly  be  mere  gratuitous 
fictions  invented  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Whatever  may  be 
our  conclusions  as  to  these  legends,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  conquered  and  half-civilized  Britain,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  had  gradually  received  in  the  fourth  century, 
if  not  before,  •  the  Christian  faith.  The  fiery  TertuUian, 
a  Christian  writer  of  African  birth,  in  his  treatise  Against  the 
Jews^  about  A.D.  291,  says  that  'places  in  Britain  inaccessible 
to  the  Romans  have  been  subdued  to  Christ.'  This  assertion 
may  be  a  piece  of  declamation  on  the  part  of  that  Roman 
lawyer,  TertuUian,  who  was  an  advocate  and  a  rhetorician  to 
the  last,  and  not  a  sober-minded  historian.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Church  Council  furnish  the  first  documentary 
evidence  as  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 
The  first  civil  wars  which  divided  Christianity  were  those  of 
the  Donatists — those  early  Puritans — and  the  controversies 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  To  settle 
the  question  of  the  Donatists,  the  Emperor  Constantine 
summoned  a  council  at  Aries,  in  the  south  of  France, 
A.D.  314.  Among  the  signatures  to  the  decisions  of  this 
council  in  the  authentic  list,  are  those  of  the  following  British 
bishops: — Eborius  of  York,  Restitutus  of  London,  and 
Adelfius  of  Caerleon  or  Usk,  along  with  one  presbyter  and 
one  deacon.  Archbishop  Usher's  notion  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  there  being  British  deputies  at  the  Council  of  Nice 
is  baseless ;  but  there  were  some  present  at  the  Council  of 
Rimini,  where,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  the  whole  world  groaned 
to  find  itself  Arian.  These  facts  alone  prove  a  church 
settled  and  organized  in  Britain.    Gildas  speaks  of  a  storm 
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of  persecution  sweeping  over  the  British  Church  and  of  the 
inroads  of  Arianism,  but  there  are  so  many  anachronisms 
and  historical  defects  in  Giidas  that  the  events  in  his  historv 
and  even  his  very  existence  are  left  in  uncertainty.  Pelagius 
and  his  companion,  Coelestius,  have  given  a  wider  celebrity 
to  the  British  Church  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  vehement 
controversy  which  nearly  split  up  the  Western  Church  into 
two  parties,  just  as  Arianism  had  been  on  the  point  of 
producing  a  schism  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Pelagius 
appears  to  have  held  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  words 
attributed  to  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  that  every  child  was 
born  good,  and  therefore  denied,  so  his  adversaries  asserted, 
the  need  of  Divine  grace.  Pelagius  was  a  monk,  a  man  of 
earnest  moral  character,  leading  a  silent  life  amidst  his 
studies,  and  away  from  the  struggles  and  temptations  of  the 
outside  world.  He  was,  so  Neander,  the  Church  historian 
says,  superior  in  learning  to  his  opponent,  St.  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  but  was  altogether  wanting  in  the  depths  of  the 
spiritual  experience  of  that  great  Church  teacher,  who  had 
received  his  lore  from  within,  not  from  without.  It  was  not 
through  some  great  crisis  in  his  own  life,  or  through 
a  violent  conflict  with  a  naturally  fiery  temperament  and 
strong  animal  passions,  that  Pelagius  had  attained  Christian 
faith.  Pelagianism  may  be  accepted  by  calm  natures,  who 
keep  aloof  from  vulgar  excitements,  and  can  afford  to  play 
with  life,  ignoring  the  depths  of  moral  corruption ;  but  it  will 
never  approve  itself  to  those  who  are  thtown  into  the  midst 
of  the  temptations  of  outward  life,  and  who  have  to  engage 
in  a  special  struggle  with  their  own  evil  inclinations.  The 
teaching  of  Pelagius  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  British  Christians,  as  we  learn  from  the  famous  tale 
about  German  us,  and  the  'Alleluia'  battle,  where  faith 
without  the  sword  won  its  bloodless  victory  (Bede,  H,  E, 
i.  20). 

All  this  was  swept  away — ^the  champions  and  the  opponents 
of  Pelagianism — the  British  Church,  its  clergy  and  laity — by 
the  Teutonic  conquest.  The  German  races  which  overran 
the  island  came  from  the  fens  and  morasses  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Rhine,  remote  districts  as  yet 
unpenetrated  by  the  missionaries  of   the   Gospel.      The 
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Goihs,  who  formed  three  kingdoms  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Southern  France,  were  already  Christians;   the  Lombards 
were  partially  converted;  even  among  Franks,  Christianity 
was  known  and  had  some  proselytes,  before  St.  Remigius 
told  their  king,  Clo%ds,  when  stepping  into  the  baptismal 
font,  that  he  must  burn  what  he  had  adored,  and  adore  what 
he  had  burnt.     The  Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles  were 
unreclaimed   heathen;    they  knew  nothing  of  the  faith  of 
Christendom,  but  as  the  religion  of  that  people  they  were 
driving  before  them  into  their  hills  and  fastnesses.     Christi- 
anity receded  with  the  conquered  British  and  Roman-British 
inhabitants  into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  towards  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  or  took   refuge   in   the  isolation  of 
Ireland,  divided  from   the  larger  island  of  Britain  by  the 
hand  of  nature.     The  Briton  fought  well  for  his  home,  but 
the  discipline  of  Rome  had  passed  away  with  her  legions. 
The  skill  of  the  trained  soldier  was  now  on  the  side  of  the 
barbarian  invader.      The   re-occupation   of  the  island   by 
paganism  is  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  revived 
theory  of   those   who   argue   for   the   permanence   of    the 
institutions  of  Celtic  or  Roman  Britain.     In  Gaul  and  Spain 
the  tongue,  the  laws,  the  creed  of  the  Roman  all  lived  on ; 
in  Britain,  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  scraps  or  survivals, 
they  all  vanished.     The  unappeased  hatred  engendered  by 
this  continuous  war  stood  in  the  way  of  that  wholesome 
reaction  of  the  Christianity  of  the  conquered  races  on  their 
barbarian  conquerors  which  took  place  in  other  countries. 
A  theory  was  started  at  the  last  meeting  of  the   British 
Association  at    Manchester,   that    the  Jutes,   Saxons,   and 
Angles,  from  the  difficulty  which  the  women  of  their  own 
country  had  in  crossing  over  the  stormy  seas  which  separated 
the  lands  about   the  Elbe  from  Britain,  were  obliged  to 
choose  their  wives  from  the  conquered  Welsh.     This  theory 
goes  against  the  records  of  those  days,  and  puts  out  of  sight, 
that  the  sea  was  as  familiar  to  the  women  of  our  own 
Teutonic  race  as  the  land.     From  infancy  they  had  steered 
their  little  boats  among  the  creeks,  and  had  deemed  it  their 
greatest  joy  to  accompany  their  father  on  his  shorter  voyage?. 
Without  a  struggle  or  a  fear  these  young  women  would 
embark -on  the  *  keels'  which  conveyed  their  brothers  to  their 
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kindred  in  the  remote  western  island.  Long  years  had  to 
elapse  before  the  proud  Englishman  would  marry  a  Wealh. 
His  wife  must  have  the  same  blood  as  that  which  flowed  in 
the  veins  of  the  sons  of  Odin. 

A  century  of  continued  warfare  only  served  to  increase  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  English  conquerors  would  have 
received  any  attempt  at  conversion  from  the  native  British 
churches,  nor  was  there  sufficient  charity  in  the  British 
Christians  to  enlighten  the  heathenism  of  their  conquerors. 
*  They  never  preached/  so  Bede  {H.E.  122)  says,  'the  failh 
to  the  Saxons  or  English  who  dwelt  amongst  them/  Happily, 
Christianity  came  from  another  quarter.  Its  missionaries 
from  Rome  were  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  causes 
which  kept  the  English  and  the  Britons  apart.  It  came  first 
into  Kent,  that  Jutish  kingdom  which  was  furthest  removed 
from  the  hostile  Britons.  It  arose  partly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Christian  Franks — 
that  of  Bertha,  the  Prankish  princess,  the  wife  of  King 
Ethelbert,  who  effected  nearly  as  much  for  it  as  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  Augustine.  Rather  less  than  forty  years  after  the 
mission  of  Augustine  and  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Kent- 
waraburgh  (Canterbury),  Birinus  is  said  by  Bede  {H.  E.  iii-7) 
to  have  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  Honorius,  the  Pope 
branded  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  as  a  heretic,  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  interior  of  England,  which  had 
as  yet  been  unvisited  by  missionaries.  On  landing  in  Wessex 
in  634,  he  found  the  people  still  heathen,  and  determined 
that  it  was  better  to  stay  among  them  and  preach  to  them 
than  to  go  further  into  the  country.  One  of  his  first  proselytes 
was  the  king,  Cynegils,  whose  conversion  was  aided  by  the 
persuasion  of  Oswald,  afterwards  called  Saint,  king  of 
Northumbria,  the  powerful  kingdom  which  had  been  gained 
for  Christianity  by  Paulinus,  and  the  queen  of  Edwin. 
Cynegils'  conversion  was  followed  by  that  of  all  Wessex, 
hitherto,  as  Bede  says,  the  most  pagan  of  lands.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  two  kings  of  Wessex  and  Northumbria, 
Birinus  fixed  his  '  bishop  s  stool '  at  Dorchester,  near  Oxford. 
In  England  at  first  there  was  commonly  a  bishop  to  each 
kingdom,  who  raised  his  throne — his  '  bishop's  stool '  as  it 
was  then  called — in  some  particular  church  in  his  diocese, 
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which  thus  became  his  special  home  and  cathedral  church. 
When  the  West  Saxons  became  Christians  in  635,  a  bishop 
was,  as  usual,  appointed  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  when 
as  yet  there  were  no  parishes,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  the 
diocese  formed  one  parish.  Dorchester  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  base  of  the  bishop's  missionary  op)erations,  because  it 
lay  on  the  frontier  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  that  latter  kingdom 
then  under  the  rule  of  the  ready-witted  soldier  and  politician, 
Penda,  affording  a  field  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  those 
districts.  The  bishop's  stool  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  royal  city  of  Winchester,  where  a  heathen  temple  was 
converted  into  a  church  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

At  Winchester  the  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons  had  his 
home,  along  with  a  body  of  monks  or  clergy,  who  were  his 
chosen  companions  and  advisers,  his  helpers  in  keeping  up 
Divine  worship  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  in  spreading  the 
Gospel  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  there  were  then  two  kinds  of  clergy.  One  kind 
were  called  secular  clergy,  living  as  they  do  now  in  their  own 
houses,  and  in  early  days  not  uncommonly  married,  though 
in  most  cases  having  had  wives  before  their  ordination.  'J 'he 
monks,  on  the  other  hand,  the  regular  clergy,  those  who  live 
according  to  rule,  were  originally  men  who  had  retired  from 
the  world,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  temptations  which  it 
offered.  There  was  no  need  that  a  monk  should  be  in  holv 
orders  at  all,  and  the  first  monks  were  all  laymen.  Gradually 
however  the  monks  took  holy  orders,  and  ihey  did  much 
good  in  many  places  by  teaching  and  civilizing  the  people, 
by  preaching  and  writing  books,  and  not  least  by  tilling  the 
ground.  In  all  this  they  were  rather  forsaking  their  own 
proper  duty  as  monks,  and  taking  on  them  the  duty  of  the 
secular  clergy.  The  main  difference  between  the  *  seculars ' 
and  the  *  regulars '  came  to  be  that  the  monks  bound  them- 
selves by  three  vows,  those  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
while  the  secular  clergy  did  not  lake  vows,  but  were  simply 
bound,  as  the  parochial  clergy  are  bound  now,  to  obey  what- 
ever might  be  the  law  of  the  Church  at  the  time.  Whenever 
a  new  diocese  was  founded,  the  bishop  surrounded  himself 
with  a  company  of  one  sort  or  the  other.  Gradually  churches 
and  monasteries  were  built  in  other  places,  and  monks  and 
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clergy  were  appointed  to  serve  them,  but  a  special  body  of 
monks  or  clergy  always  remained  at  the  cathedral  church  to 
be  the  bishop's  companions,  and  to  keep  up  the  cathedral 
church  as  the  model  and  example  for  the  whole  diocese. 
Besides  this,  the  bishop  sent  them  out  as  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  in  the  wilder  districts. 

The  Jutish  kingdom  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  be- 
longing to  Wessex«  continued  heathen  for  some  considerable 
time  alter  Christian  service  was  duly  going  on  at  Winchester. 
The  Island  was  a  wild  forest  land,  with  here  and  there 
a  small  tract  taken  out  of  the  woodland  nearer  the  rising 
ground  and  isolated  heights,  where  a  few  of  the  inhabitants 
gathered  together  and  fixed  their  rude  dwelling-places,  as 
for  instance  at  Carisbrooke.  The  forests  were  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  beasts  of  the  chase.  In  many  districts  of 
England  the  hunters  of  those  days  had  to  struggle  against 
really  formidable  foes.  The  wolf  still  preyed  upon  the 
sheep,  and  the  wild  boar  still  ravaged  the  fields  of  the  men 
who  were  striving  to  bring  the  land  into  subjection.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  may  have  been  too  limited  for  these  fiercer 
animals,  but  the  inhabitants  separated  by  the  silver  streak 
of  the  Solent  from  the  West  Saxon  shore,  were  a  wilder  race 
than  the  people  around  Winchester,  who  had  received  a  cer- 
tain civilizing  influence  from  Birinus.  Christian  counsels 
prevailed  in  the  West  Saxon  assembly,  called  the  Witena- 
gemot,  that  is  the  Meeting  of  the  Wise.  The  kings,  their 
great  men — thanes  and  ealdormen — on  the  mainland  were 
Christians,  and  they  guided  the  body  of  the  people.  In 
Wight,  the  organization  was  ruder;  there  were  few  town- 
ships, and  probably  no  ealdorman  or  sheriff — that  is  to  say 
*  shire  reeve ' — magistrate  of  the  shire,  for  it  was  not  a  shire. 
The  freemen,  for  there  were  many  who  were  *  unfree/  were 
divided  into  possibly  not  more  than  one  single  '  earl '  with 
a  number  of  *  churls,'  for  such  were  the  old  English  terms 
which  are  now  expressed  by  the  words  'gentle  and  simple.' 
The  missionaries  had  much  work  to  do  in  other  quarters, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  escaped  their  ivotice,  or  was  reserved 
for  a  more  convenient  season. 

As  the  church  of  the  West  Saxons  grew  and  prospered, 
the  light  of  Christian  truth  went  forth  from  Winchester  west- 
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ward  as  far  as  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  penetrating  even  to 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  but  it  did  not  travel  southwards  to 
Wight.  The  conversion  of  this  Island  was  due  to  a  free- 
born  Englishman,  the  son  of  a  north-country  thane  or  noble- 
man— Wilfrid.  That  missionary  enterprise  belongs  to 
Wilfrid's  South  Saxon  career,  but  that  famous  teacher's 
dealings  with  Caedwalla  and  with  the  men  of  Wight  must 
be  claimed  as  part  of  West  Saxon  history.  What  Caedwalla 
did  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  appears  elsewhere  in  your  columns. 
That  fierce  prince,  in  his  adventurous  career  from  an  outlaw 
in  the  forests  of  Chiltern  and  Anderida  till  he  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity  at  Rome,  by  no  means  approached  the 
lofty  model  of  a  Christian  sovereign,  but  he  can  claim 
the  scriptural  title  of '  nursing  father '  to  the  infant  church  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  by  giving  to  Wilfrid,  the  bishop,  a  fourth 
of  the  land  for  God's  service.  This  land,  which  supported 
300  families,  was  conveyed  by  Wilfrid  to  his  nephew,  Berwin, 
a  clerk,  with  whom  was  associated  the  priest  Hiddila,  to 
preach  to  and  baptize  the  [)eople,  or  in  the  language  of  Bede 
\H.  E,  iv.  16)  to  'minister  the  word  and  font  of  life  to  those 
who  should  desire  to  be  saved.' 

It  must  have  been  difficult  and  dangerous  work  for  these 
primitive  missionaries.  There  was  in  the  Island  no  Christian 
woman  to  persuade  her  pagan  husband.  The  life  of  these 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  seemed  base  and  unmanly  to  those 
fierce  Juies  who  believed  that  if  they  fell  in  fair  fight  their 
real  selves  would  travel  to  Walhalla,  where  the  ale  cup  would 
be  passing  round  in  a  perpetual  revel,  and  they  would  feast 
with  the  immortals  without  the  pains  that  attend  upon 
gluttony.  The  Islanders  hated  the  smooth  faces  and  shaven 
crowns  of  these  'overers,'  who  told  them  that  Frea  and 
Woden  were  idols  and  vain  imaginations.  The  women 
thought  it  a  miserable,  slavish  existence  for  a  man  to  glide  in 
and  out  of  houses  clothed  in  a  long  robe  like  a  woman,  and 
instead  of  shouting  out  battle-songs,  droning  away  at  prayers 
and  psalms.  But  they  soon  found  out  that  these  pale-faced 
men  were  no  cowards.  If  their  clothing  was  soft,  it  covered 
a  brave  heart.  The  force  which  self-control  exercises  on  all 
who  come  within  its  reach  soon  began  to  tell.  The  rude, 
uncultivated  Islanders,  clothed  in  grey  woollen  tunics  and 
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laced  brogues  of  untanned  hide,  saw  that  these  preachers, 
slight  of  limb  and  "^'wh  clean-cut  features,  despised  death. 
They  carried  their  lives,  which  were  not  worth  twenty-four 
hours'  purchase,  in  their  hands.  It  is  a  somewhat  perilous 
task  for  a  man  now,  though  armed  with  a  revolver  and 
having  a  compass  as  a  guide  for  his  steps,  to  traverse  alone 
the  backwoods  of  America  or  the  bush  of  Australia.  How 
much  more  perilous  for  the  unarmed  missionary  to  find  his 
road  by  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  stars  at  night  in  the 
primeval  forest  or  scrub  which  extended  along  the  whole 
northern  shore  of  the  Isle  of'  Wight  from  east  to  west.  In 
those  dreary  wastes  were  lurking  waifs  and  strays  of  bar- 
barism, far  more  dangerous  than  the  fiercest  border  rufiian  of 
the  West — possibly  mere  brutal  maniacs,  wild  men  of  the 
woods  like  Orson  and  other  ogres,  who  now  serve  to  amuse 
children  in  fairy  tales,  but  were  then  ugly  human  facts  of 
flesh  and  blood.  And  when  the  good  men  even  arrived  at 
the  *  tun '  or  '  burgh,'  where  amid  the  small  colony  would  be 
found  some  idolaters  more  savage  than  their  neighbours,  he 
might  run  the  risk  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  before  some 
hideous  idol.  Such  a  martyrdom  Avas  to  him  the  gate  of 
eternal  bliss ;  but  for  all  that,  he  was  none  the  less  a  resolute 
man  to  face  it  and  perhaps  worse  tortures. 

What  was  the  Gospel  preached  by  Berwin  and  Hiddila?  And 
how  did  they  deliver  their  message  of  glad  tidings  ?  They  had 
as  yet  no  church  of  wood  and  wattle  in  which  to  preach — such 
buildings  rose  afterwards.  They  carried  with  them  a  wooden 
cross,  and  this  they  set  up,  when  a  chief  or  some  great  man 
would  allow  them  to  do  so  on  his  land.  Then  they  gathered 
the  people  together  and  in  their  own  native  Jutish  tongue 
xold  them  the  *  old  story,'  which  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world 
has  had  such  a  lifting,  raising  power  over  mankind.  They 
spoke  of  the  gentle-hearted  Saviour,  who  came  from  heaven 
to  this  middle  earth  to  open  heaven  to  sinful  man,  who, 
not  ceasing  to  be  God,  became  also  man,  that  by  His  life 
and  death  He  might  make  men  sons  of  God.  The  hearers 
did  not  altogether  take  the  message  in ;  they  blundered  about 
it.  Probably  enough  the  messengers  themselves  added  to 
these  simple  tidings  certain  things  to  which  we  in  our  days 
might  object,  and  rightly  so.    But  they  were  the  right  men 
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in  the  right  place.  These  heathen  had  found  ont  that  their 
world — rude  and  poor  as  it  was — the  flesh  and  the  devil, 
were  poor  pay- masters,  and  that  the  wages  of  sin  were  death, 
death  to  all  manly  vigour  and  womanly  gentleness.  Our 
forefathers  gradually  learned  how  a  Christian  could  be  nobler 
than  any  son  of  Woden,  and  win  nobler  victories.  Berwin 
and  Hiddila  taught  the  Islanders  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  perhaps  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  And 
though  their  pupils  did  not  comprehend  all  the  meaning  of 
those  grand  old  words — who  indeed  can  venture  to  say  so 
now  in  these  days  of  enlightenment  ? — they  thought  they 
might  lead  them  to  some  pool  formed  by  the  dny  streams 
of  the  Medina  or  the  Lukely,  and  standing  on  the  bank 
sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  the  forehead,  in  the 
solemn  words  bequeathed  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Easter  was  the  usual  time  for  this  baptism.  Often  it  was  the 
chief  or  ealdorman,  persuaded  perhaps  by  his  wife,  who 
with  his  whole  family  and  household  went  through  the 
sacred  rite.  He  in  his  turn  bade  the  people  to  be  baptized, 
and  they  would  obey,  not  indeed  in  all  cases  from  any 
conviction,  but  having  a  vague  notion  that  it  might  do  them 
some  good  and  would  do  them  no  harm.  This  done,  for 
a  week  afterwards  they  kept  wearing  their  white  baptismal 
garments  and  were  further  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith. 
A  very  small  seed  was  dropped  into  their  hearts,  but  that 
seed  has  an  undying  life  and  mighty  powers  of  growth. 

With  the  death  of  Wilfrid,  so  Dean  Milman  observes, 
closes  the  first  period  of  Christian  history  in  England.  When 
his  life  came  to  an  end  the  tender  plant  of  Christian  truth 
was  just  pushing  its  way  through  the  hard  crust  of  heathenism 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  for  the  efforts  of  Wilfrid's  nephew, 
Benvin,  and  his  companion  Hiddila,  the  Isle  of  Wight  would 
have  lingered  on  in  its  condition  of  lonely  barbarism.  They 
had,  no  doubt,  their  faults;  their  teaching  may  have  been 
imperfect,  and  on  some  point  erroneous,  but  who  will  refuse 
to  these  men  the  privilege  of  being  numbered  among  the 
ranks  of  those  who  nobly  fight  on  the  right  side  in  that 
mighty  struggle  which  is  always  going  on  between  good  and 
evil — the  evil  which,  it  may  be,  is  increasing  in  virulence  and 
in  subtility  in  our  times,  though   it  shows  itself  in  very 
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different  forms  and  shapes  from  what  it  did  when  in  this  fair 
Island,  the  garden  of  England,  the  wild  destroyers  and 
supplanters  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilization  were  wor- 
shipping Woden  the  All-Father  and  Thor  the  Thunderer 
on  the  hills  and  downs  around  Wiht  gara-burh. 

Octobtr  8, 1887. 


HOW  CHRISTIANITY  WAS  ESTABLISHED 
IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Thh  first  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
have  been  already  told  in  your  columns.  It  remains  to  be 
related  how  the  new  faith  was  established  in  an  island  which 
had  remained  heathen  long  after  the  rest  of  England  had 
been  converted.  After  the  missionary  comes  the  organizer 
and  administrator.  To  speak  more  accurately,  the  true 
missionary,  not  content  with  preaching  the  Gospel,  makes 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  continuing  and  propagating 
the  faith  which  he  in  the  beginning  planted.  In  whatever 
way  the  needs  of  the  Gospel  may  have  been  sown  in  any 
place  in  England,  whether  by  the  influence  of  a  Christian 
queen  or  by  a  mission,  in  conformity  with  apostolic  practice, 
the  care  of  the  infant  Church  was  entrusted  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  So  it  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  We  read 
in  Bede  {H.  E.  iv.  16)  that  after  Wilfrid,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  had  committed  it  to  his  sister's  son,  Berwin, 
with  whom  was  associated  the  priest  Hiddila,  that '  no  man 
there  received  the  ministry  or  rank  of  a  bishop  before  Daniel, 
who  is  now  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons.'  Bede  was  well 
acquainted  with  Daniel,  for  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the  First 
Book  of  his  history,  that  *  Daniel,  the  most  reverend  Bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons,  who  is  now  living,  communicated  to  him 
in  writing  some  things  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
that  province,  and  the  next  adjoining  to  it  of  the  South 
Saxons,  as  aL>o  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.'     It  was  a  happy 
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circumstance  for  the  Island  and  for  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Wight,  that  the  church  should  have  been 
under  the  supervision  of  so  good  and  wise  a  man  as  Daniel. 
He  was  the  sixth  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  with  his 
*  bishop's  stool'  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  consecrated  by 
Archbishop  Brihtwald,  from  705  to  his  resignation  in  744. 
Under  him  the  West  Saxon  diocese  was  divided;  Aldhelm 
receiving  the  south-western  portion,  with  his  see  at  Sherborne 
in  Dorsetshire  in  705,  and  Sussex  with  its  see  of  Selsey 
being  apportioned  in  709  to  Bishop  Eadbert.  The  Jutes  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  being  dependent  on  the  Kings  of  Wessex, 
continued,  as  the  Island  has  remained  ever  since,  under  the 
Bishop  of  the  royal  city  of  Winchester.  Daniel  was  probably 
the  most  active  and  learned  bishop  of  his  time  in  England. 
He  is  best  known  from  his  connexion  with  St.  Boniface,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  some  part  of  whose  correspondence 
with  Daniel  is  still  preserved.  These  letters  of  Daniel  give 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  time,  and  show  the  way  in  which 
he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  growing  church  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  In  one  of  these  letters  Daniel  instructs  Boniface 
how  to  deal  with  the  heathen.  While  deprecating  any 
violent  and  useless  declamation  against  the  native  super- 
stitions, he  recommends  the  great  missionary  that  he  should 
put  such  questions  as  would  tend  to  suggest  the  contradictions 
of  heathenism,  and  so  lead  them  gently  to  Christian  truth. 
What  Boniface  did  at  Fulda  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  what 
the  West  Saxon  missionaries,  under  the  direction  of  Daniel, 
did  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  With  practised  eye  they  sought 
out  the  proper  site  for  their  settlement ;  saw  that  it  occupied 
a  central  position  among  the  rude  people  amongst  whom 
they  proposed  to  labour ;  that  it  possessed  a  fertile  soil,  and 
was  over  some  friendly  water-course.  These  points  secured, 
the  word  was  given,  the  trees  were  felled  and  the  woodland 
cleared.  Here  they  began  to  build  a  church,  which  was  at 
that  time  certainly  of  wood.  Probably  some  oustide  plaster 
covered  the  timber  and  the  wattled  walls  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  form  was  that  of  a  low  and  simple  quadran- 
gular building  with  a  steep  roof.  The  brethren  of  the 
community  lived  each  in  separate  huts  or  cells  constructed  of 
the  same  materials.     There  was  some  provision  for  strangers, 
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who,  though  probably  not  in  great  numbers,  were  attracted 
to  the  lonely  Island.  There  was  a  refectory  or  eating-room 
for  the  common  meal.  Some  brethren  attended  to  the 
cattle  and  the  milking  of  the  cows  on  the  pastures,  bringing 
home  the  milk  in  closed  wooden  vessels.  Others  tilled  the 
soil  for  the  raising  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Nor  were 
those  pachyderms — the  Hampshire  hogs,  so  dear  to  the 
West  Saxon  peasantry — forgotten  by  these  holy  men,  who 
had  their  pigsties  kept  clean  and  wholesome,  and  cured  the 
bacon,  a  necessity  when  salted  meat  was  the  only  flesh  food 
for  more  than  half  the  year.  Others  again  planted  apple 
trees,  guided  the  plough,  arranged  the  bee-hives,  erected  the 
water-mill,  and  thus  with  wonderful  practical  fitness  for  the 
work,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  Wight 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  that  of  One  who  had  redeemed  the 
bodies  of  men  no  less  than  the  souls  of  His  followers.  No 
wonder  that  the  efforts  of  such  men  should  have  won  the 
hearts  of  the  heathen  Jutes.  *  The  experience  of  all  ages,' 
so  writes  the  German  Church  historian,  Neander,  *  teaches  us 
that  Christianity  has  only  made  a  firm  and  living  progress 
where,  from  the  first,  it  has  brought  with  it  the  seeds  of  all 
human  culture,  although  they  have  only  been  developed  by 
degrees/  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  early  homes  of 
Christian  civilization  were  a  Paradise  either  materially  or 
morally.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  everywhere,  and  even 
in  these  Christian  folds  might  be  found  black  sheep,  for  in 
another  of  his  letters  Daniel  advises  Boniface  how  to  deal 
with  criminal  priests.  Whatever  might  be  the  failings  of 
some  among  these  early  missionaries,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
in  England  generally,  Christianity  was  the  parent  of  civiliza- 
tion. Had  the  Jutes  in  this  Island  remained  heathen,  they 
would  have  lived  apart,  severed  from  the  rest  of  England,  in 
isolation  and  ignorant  contempt  of  *overers.*  Through  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  the  bonds  between  themselves 
and  the  West  Saxons  in  the  royal  city  of  Winchester  were 
drawn  together  more  closely. 

Let  an  effort  be  made  to  raise  the  picture  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  it  appeared  to  Daniel  and  the  clergy,  his  coadjutors, 
when,  crossing  the  Solent  in  their  boats,  they  touched  on  the 
northern  shore.    As  in  their  own  countr}',  the  Jutes  in  the 
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Island  consisted  of  certain  great  family  unions,  comprising 
householders  of  various  degrees  of  wealth,  rank,  and 
authority;  all  governed  hy  the  same  judges  and  led  by 
the  same  captains ;  all  sharing  in  the  same  religious  rites  in 
their  heathen  days,  and  honouring  the  priests  who  sacrificed 
to  their  idols;  all  too  known  to  themselves  and  to  their 
neighbours  by  the  same  name.  Thus  Bede,  who  received 
his  information  from  Daniel,  says  that  'the  measure  of 
Wight,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  English,  is  of 
twelve  hundred  families,  of  which  Csedwalla  had  given  the 
Bishop  Wilfrid  the  land  of  three  hundred  families/  The 
number  was,  no  doubt,  a  rough  guess,  but  it  proves  that  the 
civil  organization  of  the  Jutes  in  the  Island  had  its  root  in 
families  and  was  connected  with  the  possession  of  land. 
The  description  which  Bede  gives  is  of  a  purely  agricultural 
people,  certainly  not  a  savage  people,  for  nothmg  can  be 
savage  which  is  organic.  However  far  we  may  pursue  our 
researches  into  the  early  records  of  our  forefathers,  we 
cannot  discover  a  period  at  which  organization  was  unknown. 
They  were  not  a  mere  set  of  clans,  such  as  might  be  found 
in  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  but  a  body  of  men  united  under  laws, 
who  because  united  under  laws,  and  because  confessing 
obligations  to  each  other,  could  claim  the  title  of  freemen 
and  deserve  it. 

From  the  seventh  century  upwards  we  find  part  of  the  land 
held  by  these  families,  and  part  called  *  folkland,'  land  of  the 
*folk'  or  people,  belonging  to  the  State.  When  the  con- 
quering Jutes  settled  down  as  an  army  on  the  Island,  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  occupy  even  all  the  small 
territory  they  had  won,  and  thus  there  remained  unallotted 
land  at  the  disposal  of  the  community.  The  chief  or  king 
had  his  private  lands  like  other  people;  and  as  he  could, 
though  at  first  only  with  the  consent  of  the  council  called  the 
Witanagemot,  or  meeting  of  the  wise,  make  grants  of  the 
folkland,  it  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  The  landowners  w^ere  under  a  threefold  obligation — 
to  furnish  men  to  serve  in  the  *  fyrd '  or  militia,  to  keep 
up  the  places  of  defence  or  staked  fortifications  or  the '  burh/ 
and  to  keep  up  the  bridges.  These  freemen  had  slaves  ;  some 
of  these  were  the  Welsh  or  Britons  taken  in  war,  of  whom 
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there  would  be  very  few  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  since  in 
this  Island  the  original  Belgic  population  was  wellnigh 
exterminated.  But  men  might  become  slaves  in  other  ways 
than  being  captured  in  war.  They  might  be  driven  by 
poverty  to  sell  themselves,  or  be  enslaved  because  they  would 
not  pay  their  debts  or  the  fines  they  had  incurred  by  some 
offence,  or  they  might  be  bom  in  slavery. 

The  powers  of  the  Witan  or  wise  men  were  large :  they 
elected  the  king  or  chief,  and  managed  with  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  In  small  matters  the  people  governed 
themselves.  The  'township'  had  its  own  Uttle  meeting, 
still  condnued  in  part  under  the  name  of  the  parish  vestry, 
for  making  its  by-laws  and  settling  its  own  affairs. 

Alongside  of  this  civil  constitution,  and  forming  part  of  it, 
was  the  Christian  Church  established.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
it  took  its  rise,  no  doubt,  with  those  three  hundred  families, 
who  were  consigned  with  their  land  to  the  charge  of  the 
missionaries — Berwin  and  Hiddila.  From  these  it  spread 
gradually  over  the  other  families.  The  work  of  organizing 
and  uniting  the  churches  in  the  different  English  kingdoms 
was  mainly  carried  on  by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
lerbuiy.  Theodore  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  the  birth-place 
of  St.  Paul.  After  the  death  of  Deusdedit,  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury had  remained  vacant  four  years.  The  kings  of 
Kent  and  Northumbria  determined  to  send  a  Saxon,  Wighard, 
to  Rome  to  receive  consecration.  Wighard  died  at  Rome, 
and  the  Pope  Vitalian  was  urged  to  supply  his  loss.  His 
choice  fell  upon  Theodore,  a  devout  and  learned  monk.  As 
yet  there  were  churches  in  England,  but  not  one  Church ;  and 
Theodore,  with  the  Roman  love  of  order  and  organization, 
formed  a  great  scheme  for  bringing  these  various  churches 
under  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction.  The  plan  does  not 
appear  to  have  awakened  jealousy.  At  any  rate  by  Theodore's 
arrangements.  Englishmen,  who  were  divided  into  West 
Saxons,  Mercians,  East  Anglians,  Northumbrians,  and  so 
forth,  felt  themselves  to  be  fellow-countrymen,  as  being  the 
members  of  the  National  Church,  which  acted  as  a  check 
upon  disintegration,  both  in  the  religious  and  civil  common* 
wealth.  As  Theodore  died  in  690,  his  influence  did  not 
extend  to  the  remote  Isle  of  Wight;  but  Daniel,  and  above 
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all  Ine,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  proceeded  upon  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Greek  Theodore — one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  men  who  have  occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Ine, 
soldier,  legislator  and  loyal  churchman,  was  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  to  which  kingdom  the  Isle  of  Wight  belonged, 
A.D.  686-726.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  some  probability 
that  he  was  the  half-brother  on  his  mother*s  side  of  Caed^ 
walla.  Ine's  *  dooms,'  that  is  laws  or  judgements,  are  the 
earliest  collection  of  West  Saxon  statutes  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  though  there  are  still  older  written  Kentish  laws. 
These  documents  prove  the  rapid  advance  of  Christianity 
and  her  attendant  civilization.  The  West  Saxons  are  now 
Christians,  and  though  Christianity  has  not  put  a  stop  to 
wars  and  conquests,  it  has  caused  them  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  far  milder  way.  The  vanquished  are  no  longer  slain, 
enslaved,  or  driven  out ;  they  are  allowed  to  remain  as  fellow- 
subjects  with  their  conquerors,  subjects  indeed  of  a  lower 
rank,  but  still  no  longer  enemies  or  wild  men  of  the  woods, 
but  living  under  the  king's  peace  and  under  the  protection 
of  law.  These  laws  of  Ine,  preserved  by  the  care  of  King 
Alfred,  prescribe  that  either  the  parent  or  the  priest  should 
bring,  or  force  to  be  brought,  the  infant  to  holy  baptism 
within  thirty  days,  under  a  penalty  of  thirty  shillings;  if  he 
should  die  unbaptized,  the  whole  possessions  of  the  guilty 
person  were  forfeited.  The  legislation  about  the  observance 
of  the  Sunday  is  remarkable,  and  shows  that  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  was  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, a  Puritan  invention  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
slave  who  worked  on  Sundays  at  his  lord's  command  was 
to  be  set  free,  and  let  the  lord  pay  thirty  shillings  as  '  wite ' 
(fine).  But  if  the  slave  worked  without  his  master's  know- 
ledge, let  him  suffer  in  his  hide  or  his  'wergild'  (ransom). 
But  if  a  freeman  work  on  that  day  without  his  lord's  com- 
mand, let  him  forfeit  his  freedom,  or  sixty  shillings ;  and 
let  a  priest  be  liable  to  twice  as  much. 

Already  had  the  Church  acquired  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
for  Ine  enacts  that  if  a  person  who  has  committed  a  capital 
offence  shall  fly  to  a  church,  he  shall  preserve  his  life  and 
make  satisfaction  as  right  requires.  If  any  one  deserving 
of  stripes  shall  fly  to  a  church,  the  punishment  shall  be 
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forgiven  him.  The  nature  of  'kerkshot'  or  *scot,'  a  pay- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  the  church,  found  in  Ine*s 
dooms,  is  somewhat  obscure,  whether  paid  to  the  church,  as 
the  church,  or  to  the  church  only  of  lands  held  of  the 
church.  Every  house  was  to  be  valued  at  Christmas,  and 
the  rate,  or  church>shot,  was  payable  at  Martinmas. 

Thus,  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  landing 
of  Augustine  at  Kent,  before  the  conflicting  kingdoms  of 
the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles  had  been  consolidated  into 
one  monarchy,  every  one  of  these  kingdoms,  including  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  the  last  to  receive  the  faith  of 
Christ,  had  been  converted.  Christianity  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  As  in  all  the  Teutonic 
kingdoms,  the  bishops  became  a  co-ordinate  aristocracy. 
As  representatives  of  the  nation,  they  sat  in  the  Wicenagemot, 
and  were  the  advisers  and  counsellors  of  the  kings.  In 
later  times,  as  territorial  lords,  they  sat  as  nobles  with  the 
earls  and  magistrates,  and  with  the  ealdormen.  Besides  their 
share  in  the  national  councils  as  a  separate  body,  the  bishops 
and  higher  clergy  held  their  own  synods,  in  which  they 
enacted  laws  for  the  clerical  order  and  the  Christian  laity. 
These  synods  were  held  at  Hertford,  Hatfield,  and  at  Cloves- 
hoe,  the  site  of  which  has  been  fixed  at  near  Tewkesbury, 
and  also  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs  as  near  London.  This 
place  Cloveshoe  was  selected  as  the  spot  for  the  yearly 
synod  of  the  English  Church,  and  was  transferred  to  Chelceth, 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  Chelsea. 

Under  Ine  there  was  a  good  deal  of  synodical  action. 
The  bishop's  diocesan  s}'nods  were  not  unimportant  agents 
in  developing  missionary  work.  They  settled  not  only 
ecclesiastical  questions,  but  endeavoured  to  grapple  with 
grave  moral  and  social  evils.  The  sacrifice  of  human  beings 
and  animals  in  honour  of  the  heathen  gods  was  forbidden  by 
them;  and  they  denounced  the  exposure  of  weak  and 
deformed  infants,  the  worshipping  of  groves  and  springs  of 
water,  the  practice  of  idolatry  and  witchcraft.  With  a  due 
regard  to  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  they  are  found 
striving  to  modify  the  harder  incidents  of  slavery,  to  elevate 
the  peasant  class,  and  to  secure  regular  forms  of  law. 

It  is  true  that  the  converts,  for  wliom  these  enactment^ 
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were  made,  were  too  often  admitted  into  the  Church  by 
a  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  baptism.  But  the  missionaries 
had  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  recipients  of 
the  rite  of  baptism  were  bound  by  peculiar  ties  to  their 
native  chiefs,  and  the  will  of  their  leader  or  king  when 
he  was  converted  became  their  will.  It  would  have  been 
invidious  to  make  a  selection  from  among  the  multitudes, 
who,  as  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  crowded  to  the 
sacred  rite,  even  had  it  been  possible.  These  rude  races 
were  infants  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  and  they  were 
admitted  to  *  infant  baptism '  by  teachers,  often  themselves 
imperfectly  educated,  but  who  were  *  faithful  in  the  few 
things  *  they  did  know,  and  were  so  made  in  time  '  rulers 
over  many  things.'  Traces  of  a  system  of  missionary 
instruction  are  to  be  found  in  our  early  records.  From 
first  to  last  the  teachers  of  the  new  faith  dwelt  upon  the 
great  facts  of  Christianity  and  of  our  Saviour's  life,  death, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  coming  to  future  judgement. 
For  instance,  Augustine  in  Kent,  according  to  a  subsequent 
tradition,  recorded  by  Alfric,  told  his  hearers  of  such  events 
in  Christ's  wondrous  life  as  were  likely  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  their  minds.  It  is  unjust,  with  some  writers, 
to  charge  the  Christian  missionaries  with  preaching  only 
a  ceremonial  and  ritual  religion.  Fifteen  sermons  of  Boni- 
face, a  West  Saxon,  and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  heathen 
Germans,  are  still  extant,  which  show  that  this  most  excellent 
and  devout  man  required  of  his  converts  something  far  more 
than  a  merely  superficial  form  of  Christianity. 

When  Egbert  of  Wessex,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
882,  had  brought  all  the  English  kingdoms  together,  with 
the  Welsh,  both  of  Cornwall  and  what  we  now  call  Wales, 
into  subjection,  the  national  church  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  practically  establisihed.  Egbert,  as  king  of  all  the 
Saxons  and  Jutes,  and  lord  of  the  East  Angles,  Mercians, 
and  Northumbrians,  and  as  the  chief  though  not  the  only 
king  of  the  land,  was  able  to  call  himself  king  of  the 
English.  In  like  manner,  the  Christian  Church  was  the 
centre  of  religious  unity  for  the  English  people.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  civil  and  religious  unity,  England,  a 
portion  of  Christendom,  was  able  to  take  her  place  in  the 
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confederation  of  European  kingdoms ;  and  M.  Guizot,  in  his 
History  of  Civilization  in  France,  has  pointed  out  with  his 
usual  fairness  how  much  the  efforts  of  the  English  mission- 
aries in  Germany  prepared  the  way  for  ihc  great  political 
revolution  in  France,  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Carlovingian  monarchy  in  place  of  the  Merovingians,  thus 
anticipating  the  victories  over  the  pagan  Saxons  by  Charle- 
magne. With  equal  truth,  he  has  made  an  assertion,  which 
is  less  agreeable  to  strict  Anglicans,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  was  far  more  under  the  influence  of  Rome  than  the 
Gallican  Church.  There  was  nothing  servile  in  this  sub- 
mission of  Boniface,  who  was  the  Columbus  and  the  Cortez 
of  the  new  unknown  world  of  Germany,  into  which  he 
penetrated  with  no  other  arms  than  his  own  intrepid  faith 
and  the  name  of  Rome.  The  sanction  of  the  papal  see 
was  almost  indispensable  for  the  success  of  his  efforts.  It 
was  much  the  same  in  England.  Wide  and  far  reaching  as 
were  the  developments  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  injurious 
as  were  the  tendencies  of  the  papal  dominion,  the  union 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  with  that  of  Rome  aided  the 
growth  of  the  national  character  and  power  of  England. 
Christianity  triumphant  against  heathenism  in  England  was 
threatened  with  an  internal  schism.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  Island  had  been  partially  converted  by  monks  from 
Scotland,  the  south  entirely  by  those  of  Rome.  The  Church 
of  Britain  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  on 
points  of  discipline,  which  were  held  to  be  hardly  of  less 
importance  than  the  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  different 
period  at  which  each,  according  to  the  Eastern  or  the  Roman 
usage,  kept  Easter,  became  not  merely  a  speculative  question, 
on  which  separate  churches  or  separate  kingdoms  might 
pursue  each  its  independent  course,  but  a  practical  evil,  which 
brought  discord  and  dispute  into  families.  Eanfled,  the 
queen  consort  of  Oswy  king  of  Northumbria,  followed  the 
Roman  usage,  which  prevailed  in  Kent.  Oswy,  her  husband, 
cherished  the  memory  of  the  holy  Scottish  bishop  Aidan 
and  would  not  depart  from  his  rule.  So  it  was  that  while 
the  queen  was  fasting  with  the  utmost  rigour  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  commencement  of  Passion  week,  the  king  was 
holding  his  Easter   festival   with   conscientious  rejoicings. 
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A  synod  was  assembled  at  the  place,  which  afierwards  got 
the  name  of  Whitby,  *  White  dwelling/  from  the  Danes,  but 
which  in  those  times  was  called  Streoneshalh,  'The  Isle 
of  the  Beacon/  from  the  lighthouse  which  the  famous  Abbess 
Hilda  erected  on  the  stony  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Esk. 

Another  question,  that  of  the  tonsure,  agitated  the  minds 
of  the  clergy.  The  monks  of  the  East,  according  to  Oriental 
custom,  had  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  humiliation  and 
affliction.  The  Oriental  'clean  shave'  was  not  observed  in 
the  west.  They  of  Rome  shaved  only  the  crown  of  their 
heads;  the  monks  of  the  Celtic  Church  shaved  their  fore- 
heads in  a  wide  circle  from  ear  to  ear.  Bitter  as  was  the 
controversy  on  this  knotty  point,  it  was  not  discussed  at  the 
Conference,  the  attention  of  which  was  concentrated  on  the 
Easter  question.  The  whole  story  may  be  read  in  Bede 
(H,E.  iii.  25).  The  champion  of  the  Celtic  Church  was 
Colman,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne ;  and  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
"Wilfrid,  the  Apostle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  result  was, 
that  the  great  wave  of  Celtic  influence,  which,  rolling  down 
from  lona  to  Lindisfarne,  had  been  swelled  by  another  stream 
spreading  outward  from  Bantror  to  the  Dee,  and  which  had 
wellnigh  submerged  all  England,  was  stemmed  at  this 
famous  synod.  Gradually  the  Roman  usage  prevailed  on 
both  these  points:  the  Scottish  monks  and  clergy  in 
England  by  degrees  conformed  to  the  general  practice, 
those  who  were  less  pliant  retired  to  their  remote  monas- 
teries in  lona  or  Ireland.  The  Culdees  of  the  Scotch 
monasteries  remained  only  as  a  memory  and  a  name,  after 
their  total  suppression  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  religious  controversialist  who 
effected  this  was  Wilfrid.  Of  this  teacher,  so  connected 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Count  de 
Montalembert  says  in  the  eloquent  eulogy  he  has  pronounced 
upon  Wilfrid,  whom  he  holds  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Church,  *  No  other  Anglo-Saxon  exercised  a  more  decisive 
and  more  sovereign  influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  race/ 

October  15,  1887. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
INTO  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

A  GLOW  of  romance  surrounds  the  dawn  of  Christian  faith 
among  the  early  English  settlers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
centr^  figure  in  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  men  of 
Wight  is  the  north-country  monk,  civilizer,  and  colonizer, 
Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  his  native  Northumbria,  Sussex,  and 
Friesland.  Although  the  Jutes  of  Kent  were  the  first  to 
receive  Christianity,  their  kinsmen,  the  Jutish  conquerors  of 
this  island,  were  the  last  to  abandon  heathenism.  This  island, 
from  its  position  between  Wessex  and  Northern  Gaul,  was 
favourably  situated  for  missionary  enterprise ;  and  it  is  strange 
to  conceive  the  worship  of  Thor  and  Woden  lingering  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  for  more  than  a  generation  after  W^inchester 
had  become  a  Christian  city. 

A.D.  661.  More  than  a  century  after  the  first  English 
settlement  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Wilfrid,  along  with  Wulf  here, 
king  of  Mercia,  sent  Eappa,  who  is  called  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  a  *  mass  priest,'  that  is,  a  clergyman  in  full  orders, 
with  power  to  consecrate  the  Eucharist, '  to  preach  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  bring  baptism  to  the  people  of  Wight.'  Eappa, 
who  had  greatly  assisted  Wilfrid  in  the  conversion  of  Sussex, 
bad  not  the  same  success  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for,  as  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  relates,  'he  could  not  yet  convert  it.'  If 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  sometimes  yields  to  his  imagination 
in  the  graphic  details  with  which  he  enlivens  the  short  dry 
notices  which  form  the  staple  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  there  is 
no  reason  for  doubting  his  statement  about  the  ill  success  of 
Eappa.  As  so  often  happened,  with  the  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England,  the  co-operation  of  Church  and  State — 
the  king  and  the  missionary — was  necessary  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  evangelization.  Csedwalla,  a  youth  of  the  royal 
house  of  Wessex,  had  lived  as  an  outlaw  in  the  forests  of 
Chiltern  and  Anderida,  and  while  there  came  under  the 
influence  of  Bishop  Wilfrid,    a.d.  686.    According  to  the 
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entry  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  *  Caedwalla  and  his  brother 
Mul  (that  is,  the  *  Mauler')  laid  waste  Kent  and  Wight.' 
This  Mul  is  described  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  *  praise- 
worthy and  gracious,  terrible  in  power,  and  pleasing  in 
person/  Caedwalla,  only  half  a  Christian,  if  not  a  heathen 
— *not  as  yet  regenerate  in  Christ'  is  the  expression  of 
Florence  of  Worcester — at  the  intercession  of  Wilfrid,  granted 
to  the  Church  one-fourth  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  300  families. 
We  learn  from  Bede  {H.  E.  iv.  16)  that  the  Isle  of  Wight 
then  contained  1.200  families.  This  small  but  important 
fact,  be  it  noticed,  did  not  escape  the  close  and  compre- 
hensive sweep  of  the  vigilance  and  historical  research  of 
Gibbon  (Z?.  and  F,  chap.  38).  This  vague  computation  of 
Bede  assigns  a  larger  population  to  the  Isle  of  Wii»ht  than 
might  be  expected  at  a  period  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
surface  of  the  island  formed  one  continuous  tract  of  natural 
woodland. 

The  Message  of  the  Cross  was  brought  to  the  Jutes  of 
Kent  by  an  Italian  monk ;  the  Jutes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
were  indebted  for  their  conversion  to  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  distinguished  of  English-born  clergymen.  The  part 
laken  by  Wilfrid  at  the  famous  conference  of  Whitby,  where 
he  led  the  opposition  to  the  customs  of  the  British  Church 
on  those  points  where  they  differed  from  the  discipline  of 
Rome,  proves  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
in  uniformity  with  that  of  Kent.  Wilfrid  accepted  Caedwalla's 
grant,  and  in  the  words  of  Bede,  *  committed  the  part  which 
he  received  to  a  certain  one  of  his  clergy  whose  name  was 
Bemuin,  the  son  of  his  sister,  giving  to  him  a  priest,  named 
Hiddila,  who  should  minister  the  word  and  font  of  life  to 
those  who  should  desire  to  be  saved.'  The  narrative  of  Bede 
is  crowned  by  a  story,  which  Professor  Freeman  jusdy  calls 
*  one  of  the  most  touching  in  our  early  history.  The  affect- 
ing tale  of  the  two  young  "Ethelings"  (members  of  the 
royal  family  or  princes  of  the  blood),  doomed  to  death  by 
the  ferocious  conqueror,  whom  the  good  Abbot  Cyneberht 
obtains  leave  at  least  to  leach  and  baptize  before  they 
die.'  The  remarkable  story  of  the  conversion  of  Caedwalla 
can  be  read  in  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity  {yo\.  xi. 
pp.  86,  87).    If  Bede  knew  the  real  motives  which  sent  Caed- 
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walla  to  Rome,  to  seek  that  absolution  from  his  sins  which 
no  one  could  so  effectually  bestow  as  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  whole  history  shows  the  process  by  which  the 
worshippers  of  Woden  passed  into  Christian  kings,  and  then, 
finding  that  an  earthly  crown  was  after  all  but  one  of  thorns, 
were  ready  to  lay  it  down  before  the  chair  of  Peter. 

After  Wilfrid,  the  typical  missionary  of  these  times,  as 
Ca&dwalla  was  the  type  of  the  fightinj?-men,  had,  with  his 
usual  energy,  done  his  share  in  making  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Christian,  the  oversight  of  the  new  converts  devolved  upon 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bede,  Daniel,  the  sixth  bishop 
of  the  great  undivided  diocese  of  the  West  Saxons,  from 
which  Sherborne  on  the  one  side,  and  Selsey  on  the  other 
side,  had  not  been  detached ;  and  to  that  see  of  Winchester 
the  Isle  of  Wight  has  ever  since  been  attached.  Somewhere 
about  A.D.  838,  Egbert  of  Wessex,  among  nearly  the  last 
acts  of  his  reign,  granted  by  charter  a  portion  of  *Cawelburne' 
(Calboume)  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  in  another 
document  handed  over  *Scealden  fieote'  (Shalfleet)  to  the 
same  see.  The  local  antiquary,  Mr.  Hillier,  says,  '  these  are 
the  earliest  muniments  which  relate  especially  to  the  Island.' 
They  have  more  than  a  local  interest,  for  though  some  doubt 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  genuineness  of  these  Winchester 
charters,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  in  these  records,  when 
coupled  with  the  better-authenticated  charter  of  the  Canter- 
bury cartulary,  a  monument  of  the  alliance,  so  to  speak, 
between  Church  and  State,  which  led  to  further  consequences 
in  after  times. 

In  the  Domesday  survey,  a.d.  to86,  mention  is  made  of 
four  churches  only,  Arreton,  Bovecombe  (Bowcombe),  Cal- 
boume, and  Shalfieet,  and,  by  inference,  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  a  total  of  five ;  but  as  the  abbey  of  Lyra  possessed 
six  in  the  island  at  this  very  time,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
ten  churches  actually  existed  at  the  date  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  viz.  the  four  already  named  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  together  with  those  of  Whippingham,  Newchurch, 
Godshill,  Niton,  and  Brading.  '  As  no  profits  were  derived 
by  the  Crown  from  these  six'  (so  it  has  been  urged  by 
Mr.  Hillier),  'there  existed  no  assignable  reason  why  they 
should  be  recognized  in  the  survey.' 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  not  only  a  deep 
religious  and  romantic  interest  of  its  own,  but  also  h^s 
a  considerable  bearing  on  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  in  England. 

March  ai,  1885. 


ST.  URIAN. 
I. 


Through  the  energy  of  the  Vicar  of  Brading,  I  am,  with 
his  kind  permission,  enabled  to  throw  a  good  deal  more  light 
on  the  personality  of  St  Urian,  about  whom  there  has  been 
some  discussion,  not  only  in  the  County  PresSy  but  also  m  the 
Church  Times, 

Mr.  Summers,  as  Vicar  of  the  mother  church  of  Brading, 
and  interested  in  everything  connected  with  St.  Urian's  and 
Yaverland,  adopted  the  best  course  of  writing  to  head- 
quarters, to  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  and  asking  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  of  Stadler's  Lexicon^  quoted  by  me, 
as  to  there  being  a  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Urian  in 
the  bishop's  extensive  diocese,  which  is  conterminous  with  the 
department  of  Eure. 

The  bishop's  secretary,  M.  N.  Vannery,  most  courteously 
replied  that  there  was  such  a  church,  and  also  a  village 
bearing  the  same  name  as  that  of  its  patron  saint,  though  the 
spelling  of  it  sometimes  varied  from  St.  Urian's  to  St.  Eurian. 
He  was  also  good  enough  to  add  in  the  original  Latin  the 
legend  (la  l/gende)  of  St.  Urian,  as  found  in  the  breviary. 
M.  Vannery,  it  may  be  observed,  employs  the  word '  legend '  in 
its  strict  ecclesiastical  sense,  which,  at  first  denoting  whatever 
was  to  be  read  to  the  congregation  during  public  worship, 
was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  records  of  the  lives  and  acts 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  as  thus  appointed  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  worshippers  in  the  churches  for  their  religious 
instruction. 
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It  appears  from  this  *  legend '  that  St.  Urianus  or  Jurianus 
was  bom  in  Armorica-Bretagne,  which  was  then,  as  Guizot 
has  remarked,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  an  independent 
republic,  or  rather  a  confederation  of  independent  cities  under 
their  respective  bishops,  without  any  central  authority.  The 
date  of  the  saint's  birth  must  be  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventh  century,  as  we  learn  from  the  legend  that  he  died 
in  a  good  old  age  in  July,  749.  No  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  especially  in  France,  has  added  more  saints  to  the 
calendar.  To  use  the  language  of  Hallam,  ^  it  is  the  golden 
age  of  hagiology.'  *  The  foundation  of  half  the  French 
churches,'  says  Sismondi,  '  dates  from  that  epoch.'  In  his 
youth  St.  Urian  went  to  D61,  near  St.  Malo,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  God.  He  so  pleased  the  Bishop  of  the 
Bretons  in  that  town — the  cathedral  of  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Sampson  (see  Diciionary  of  Christian  Biography^  s.  v. 
Samson)  >-by  the  sv;(setness  of  his  voice  and  manner,  as 
well  as  by  his  administrative  abilities,  that  he  was  made 
abbot,  and  then  succeeded  to  the  office  of  bishop  on  the 
death  or  resignation  of  his  patron.  By  his  efforts  Rivallon, 
a  powerful  noble  who  had  burnt  the  church,  monastery,  and 
sacred  books  of  St.  Moach,  was  brought  to  see  the  error  of 
his  ways,  repented,  and  obtained  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
a  seven  years'  indulgence.  Theodorus  I,  642-649,  was,  it 
may  be  noted,  the  first  of  th^  popes  who  adopted  the  title  of 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  These  lives  of  the  saints  are,  in  the 
deficiency  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  information,  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  history  of  the  period.  The  life  of 
St  Urian  falls  in  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  also 
most  obscure  periods  of  the  history  of  France.  The  Mero- 
vingian kings  of  France  had  dwindled  into  personal  insignifi- 
cance, and  were  called  by  the  later  historians  '  insensate '  or 
idiots.  The  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace,  originally  officers  of  the  household, 
through  whom  petitions  or  representations  were  laid  before 
the  king.  The  battle  of  Testry,  a.d.  687,  may  be  considered 
as  the  fall  of  the  family  of  Clovis.  The  nobles  would  have 
become  masters  of  the  land  had  it  not  been  for  the  bishops, 
who,  as  Michelet  shows,  rescued  the  people  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  powerful.    Legend  naturally  dwells  with  fond  per- 
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tinacity  upon  the  endeavours  of  the  saints  to  subdue  the 
fierce  souls  who  sought  to  atone  for  their  ferocity  and  violence 
in  attacking  churches  and  monasteries  by  a  certain  vigour 
and  energy  of  devotion,  which  sometimes  led  them  to  submit 
to  the  tonsure  and  become  themselves  the  inmates  of  the  very 
monasteries  they  had  plundered,  or  induced  them,  in  the 
hours  of  sickness  and  impending  death,  to  shower  expiatory 
gifts  of  land  upon  the  altars  of  the  churches  which  had  been 
subjected  to  their  sacrilegious  plunder. 

The  story  of  St.  Urian,  as  handed  down  in  the  breviary, 
confirms  the  remark  of  M.  Ampere,  the  historian  of  the 
literature  of  France,  that  the  main  interest  of  the  legends  of 
the  saints  is  the  idea  of  Providence  supporting  the  faithful 
in  those  troublous  times,  and  of  saints  always  interfering  in 
behalf  of  the  innocent.  With  this  feeling  in  our  minds  we 
can  read  of  St.  Urian  healing  many  sick  people,  and  even  as 
it  was  said,  having  raised  from  the  dead  the  only  daughter  of 
a  man  of  wealth,  as  the  maiden  was  being  borne  to  the  grave, 
accompanied  by  the  clergy  and  people.  After  giving  up  his 
bishopric,  St.  Urian  retired  to  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Cross,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  and  sank  to  his  rest  in 
the  Lord,  an  old  man,  in  July,  a.d.  749.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  great  victory  of  Charles  Martel  over  the 
Saracens  at  Tours,  a.  d.  742, '  one  of  those  sigpial  deliverances' 
which,  as  Dr.  Arnold  has  said,  *  have  affected  for  centuries 
the  happiness  of  mankind.'  The  fame  of  this  Breton  saint 
has  so  far  extended  beyond  his  native  land  that  a  few  stones 
in  a  copse  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  still  perpetuate  the  name  of 
a  man  who,  according  to  his  lights,  did  good  and  useful 
service  to  God  and  man  in  his  own  day,  when  legend  is 
almost  the  only  history. 

This  discovery  of  the  Vicar  of  Bradinp;,  for  it  is  nothing 
less,  in  the  archives  of  the  diocese  of  Evreux  confirms  the 
opinion  of  those  who  claim  for  St.  Urian  a  foreign  and  not 
a  Welsh  origin.  I  am  still  obdurate  enough  to  resist  the 
argument  of  *Thor'  as  given  in  his  letter  in  the  County 
Press,  October  19,  1889.  The  Glamorgans  were  an  Anglo- 
Norman,  not  a  native  Welsh  family.  A  chain  of  Norman 
citadels  had  gradually  contracted  the  Welsh  territory,  and  as 
early  as  1 133  the  valleys  of  Glamorgan  and  Brecknock,  along 
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with  the  great  promontory  of  Pembroke,  were  detached  from 
the  ancient  Cambria,  and  the  conquerors  in  some  cases,  as 
in  that  of  the  Glamorgans,  assumed  Welsh  names  from  the 
lands  of  which  they  had  become  the  masters.  As  for  the 
Richards,  they  did  not  come  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  centuries  after  St  Urian's  chapel  was 
built.  As,  however,  Mr.  Summers's  discovery  shows  that  the 
*  overer '  St.  Urian  was  a  Breton,  *  Thor  *  may  perhaps  be 
satisfied  with  a  Celtic  Breton,  in  default  of  any  direct  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  importation  of  a  Welsh  saint  into  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

I  may  add  that  with  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  name 
of  Lukely  or  Lugley  river,  a  full  discussion  of  it  appeared  in 
a  letter  of  mine  in  the  columns  of  the  County  /'r^xj  of  August  ^ 
1886,  with  the  heading,  *  Names  of  the  rivers  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,'  based  on  the  learned  investigations  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  excellent  little  book,  River^nanus  of 
Europe  (Williams  ft  Norgate,  1862).  In  another  letter, 
which  also  may  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  County  PresSy 

1  have  shown,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Guest  (Ortgtnes  Celticat^ 

2  vols.,  London,  1883),  that  the  names  Wight  and  Solent 
may  be  traced  to  a  Celtic  origin,  and  that  Ch;ile,  Chilton, 
Chine,  and  Chillerton  may  have  some  affinity  with  the  Welsh 
word  cefyda,  a  retreat  or  shelter,  to  which  in  Chilton  and 
Chillerton  the  A.  S.  '  ton '  or  to\(ii  has  been  appended  in 
later  times. 

October  a6,  18S9. 

II. 

[A  note  on  a  letter  fy  the  Vicar  o/Shalfleet^ 

By  the  desire  of  the  writer,  the  Editor  of  the  County  Press 
has  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  the  letter  of  the  vicar  of  Shal- 
fleet  upon  St.  Urian  before  publicadon.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  am  enabled  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Thomas's  interesting  communication — *  Can  any 
one  trace  St.  Taurin?'  The  Acta,  or  registers  containing 
the  official  records  of  the  life  of  St.  Taurin,  or  in  the  Latin 
form  of  the  name  Taurinus,  first  bishop  of  Evreux,  said  to 
be  written  by  a  pupil,  can  be  found  in  the  bulky  volumes  of 
the  Botlandist  Lives  of  the  Saints.    These  Acta,  which  relate 
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his  uivention/ translation,  and  the  procession  of  his  body  in 
A.  D.  1 1 58,  terms  used  in  the  literature  of  relics  for  the  finding 
and  removing  of  the  bones  of  the  saints  to  their  sanctuary, 
are  full  of  grave  inaccuracies.  For,  as  Tillemont,  a  learned 
and  candid  Roman  Catholic  historian,  has  shown,  the  legend 
represents  Taurin  as  having  been  sent  from  Rome  with 
Sl  Denys  of  Paris,  and  made  Bishop  of  Evreux  by  the  latter 
prelate  in  the  third  century,  though  he  in  reality  belongs  to 
the  sixth  century.  His  feast  is  August  1 1  in  the  Martyr ologies, 
and  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Thaurin  was  built  on  his  tomb, 
and  contains  his  relics.  He  occurs— as  Dr.  Stubbs,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  has  proved — erroneously,  as  a  British  Bishop  of  York 
in  the  list  of  Godwin.  See  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography i^ 
s.  V.  with  the  original  authorities  there  quoted. 

May  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Vicar  of  Shalfleet, 
who  has  evidently  such  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  Cymric  literature  of  Wales,  may  be  induced  to  supply 
further  information  which  may  help  those  who  are  labouring 
in  the  fertile  but  rugged  field  of  early  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  that  such  of  your 
corresix>ndents  and  readers  as  may  desire  to  know  somethini; 
of  Sir  Urian,  a  very  different  personage  from  St.  Urian, 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  Professor  Henry  Morley's 
English  Writers,  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  210,  where  they  will  find 
a  full  and  lucid  account  of  this  valiant  warrior,  whom  the 
traditions  make  a  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  the  hero  of  the 
romance  of  the  Round  Table. 

NcvemUr  9,  1889. 


CiEDWALLA  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  AND 
WHAT  HE  DID  THERE,  a.d.  687. 

That  isle  of  the  sea,  which  in  the  language  of  the  Brits,  as 
their  conquerors  called  them,  bore  the  name  of  Guith,  mean- 
ing *  channel,'  and  latinized  by  the  Roman  dwellers  in  the 
Carisbrooke  *  villa'  into  Vectis,  was  among  the  earliest 
Teutonic  conquests  of  South  Britain. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  records,  the  first  English  settlement  was  made 
by  the  Jutes  in  Kent,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name. 
The  Caint  of  the  Brits,   which   the   Romans  turned   into 
Cantium,  is  that  open  country  (as  the  word  Caint  or  Kent 
means)  along  the  river  Thames,  which  lies  between  that 
mighty  stream  and  the  vast  forest  which  spread  over  the 
wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Rother  as  far  westward,  at  the  least,  as  the  Privet  in  Hamp- 
shire.    The  second  Teutonic  kin&rdom  was  that  of  the  South 
Saxons  or  *  swordsmen '  (the  word  *  Seax '  meaning  a  long 
knife  or  sword),  founded  by  ^Ila,  who,  in  477,  landed  near 
Regnum,  since  called  after  his  son  Cissa,  Cissanceaster,  now 
Chichester.     When  a  footing  had  thus  been  made,  hundreds 
of  adventurers  would  flock  from  the  tribes  on  the   shore 
and  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  rich  pastures 
of  the  north-eastern  corner  of  our  modem  Kent  and  the  feed 
for  sheep  and  cattle  provided  by  the  Romney  marshes.     In 
495  there  came  another  body  of  Saxons,  who,  landing  at 
a  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Southampton  Water,  north 
of  the  Hamble,  and  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itchin  river, 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  or  Wessex.     Their 
leaders  were  Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric,  two  ealdormen — that 
is,  elders  of  chiefs — a  title  which  in  the  form  of  *  alderman '  is 
still  in  use.     They  came  with  three  ships,  or  keels,  as  they 
called  their  boats.     The  Saxons  were  foot-soldiers  and  not 
horsemen  like  the  Danes,  and  made  but  slow  progress  in 
driving  out  the  Britons,  when   the  latter  had  fortresses  to 
shelter  themselves  in,  whether  natural  or  artificial.     It  was 
not  till  after  the  battle  of  Charford  on  the  Avon  (Cerdic's 
ford),  that  Cerdic  ventured  to  call  himself  king  of  the  West 
Sexe  at  Winchester.     This  battle  was  followed  by  one  of 
more  importance — that  of  Mount  Badon,  which  Dr.  Guest 
identifies  with  Badbury  in  Dorsetshire.     After  the  manner  of 
our  colonists  in  South  Africa,  the  West  Saxon  kept  *  harrying' 
tbe  country  of  the  adjoining  Britons,  and  misunderstandings 
were  constantly  arising  about  the  territories  of  the  Celt  and 
tbe  Teuton.    In  a.d.  530,  the  West  Saxons  under  Cerdic 
and  Cynric  crossed  over  in  their  keels  to  Guith  or  Vectis, 
^vhich  in  their  lips  was  callLd  Wiht,  and  after  a  battle  at 
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Wiht-garaburh  (Carisbrooke),  where  they  slew  a  few  or 
many  of  the  native  Brits—  for  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  reading  of  the  Saxon  Clironicle  should  be  few  or  many 
—they  ceded  the  wasted  district  to  the  Jutish  leaders,  Stuf  and 
Wihtgar,  who  are  called  the  nephews  of  Cerdic.  When  the 
Jutes  steered  their  keels  over  the  Solent  to  Wight,  there  were 
no  aged  people  in  the  Island  who  could  remember  the 
Roman  inhabitants  of  the  Carisbrooke  and  Brading  villas. 
The  Romans  had  sunk  into  a  shadowy  memory,  their  villas 
\\K.xe  occupied  by  a  rude  race,  who  fought  for  their  own 
territory  inch  by  inch.  The  Jute,  like  the  Saxon  and  the 
Angle,  came  from  lands  which  knew  not  the  law  or  faith  of 
Rome;  they  came  as  unchanged  heathens — in  the  language  of 
the  Empire,  unchanged  barbarians.  They  could  only  advance 
by  slaying  or  driving  out  at  every  step  the  men  who  were  not 
fighting  for  an  absent  sovereign,  but  for  themselves.  The 
Jutish  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  one  of  extermination. 
I'he  speech  of  the  land,  Roman  and  British,  the  Roman 
creed,  the  Roman  law,  all  perished  with  the  people,  who  were 
not  simply  conquered,  but  utterly  swept  off  the  earth.  One 
or  two  villas  and  a  few  coins  picked  up  in  them  or  their 
neighbourhood  only  attest  the  presence  of  the  masters  of  the 
world.  Four  years  after  the  capture  of  Wight,  Cerdic  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cynric,  as  chief  of  the  West 
Saxons.  Ten  years  after  his  uncle  Cerdic,  544,  Wihtgar 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Carisbrooke,  the  scene  of  the  final 
struggle  between  the  English  and  the  Welsh,  as  ihe  Saxons 
called  the  natives  in  this  Island.  The  tide  of  northern 
invasion  still  kept  flowing  into  Britain.  In  the  district  about 
Colchester  and  London  the  East  Saxons  and  Middle  Saxons 
settled,  as  the  names  Essex  and  Middlesex  still  testify.  On 
the  east  coast,  between  the  fens  and  the  sea,  was  the 
kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  divided  into  the  Norihfolk  and  the 
Southfolk  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk).  Then  followed  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  under  Ida,  who  reared  his  royal 
fortress  of  Bamburgh  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea.  Ihe 
latest  of  the  English  settlements  was  Mercia,  which  grew  out 
of  a  number  of  sniall  Anglian  setdements.  The  original 
Mercians — the  men  that  is  of  the  march  or  border — ^were 
settlers  about  the  head-waters  of  Uie  Trent  in  the  borderland 
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between  the  English  and  the  Welsh.  In  time  Mercia  ex- 
tended its  power  and  its  name  from  the  H  umber  to  the 
Thames  and  the  Lower  Avon,  thereby  depriving  the  West 
Saxons  of  some  of  their  conquests. 

During  this  period  Wessex,  ruled  by  the  descendants  of 
Cerdic,  was  growing  by  constant  encroachments  on  the 
Welsh.  Cynric  was  followed  by  the  great  Ceawlin.  After 
a  reign  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  conquests  such  as  no 
other  English  king  could  boast  of,  Ceawlin  had  to  meet 
revolted  subjects  in  alliance  with  that  Welsh  people  he  had  so 
often  vanquished.  The  English  settlers  of  the  Severn  Valley 
and  their  Welsh  confederates  advanced  along  the  Roman 
road  from  Cirencester,  and  at  Wodensburh,  a  place  not  yet 
identified,  but  an  important  post  at  which  the  kings  of 
Wessex  always  stood  on  their  defence,  Ceawlin,  after  one  of 
the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  battles  recorded  in  these  early 
annals,  was  defeated.  Two  years  afterwards  he  died  in 
exile.  After  such  a  defeat  Wessex  was  for  a  long  time 
in  a  state  of  weakness  and  prostration,  but  it  had  recovered 
its  former  power,  when,  a.d.  643,  Cenwalh  became  its  king. 
The  West  Saxon  chiefs  Ceawlin  and  Cenwalh  had  the 
largest  share  in  the  work  of  turning  Britain  into  England. 
Ceawlin  had  pushed  his  conquests  over  the  Brets  or  Brits  as 
£ar  as  the  frontier  of  the  Axe,  and  planted  the  standard  of  the 
West  Saxon  Dragon  on  the  heights  of  Worleybury.  The 
Axe  is  a  small  stream  rising  at  Wookey-hole,  near  Wells, 
which  drains  the  marshes  lying  south  of  the  Mendip  hills. 
I'he  name  Axe,  the  same  as  the  Latin  '  aqua,'  which  is  now 
found  in  the  French  '  eau,'  contains  a  root  as  primitive  as 
language  can  show,  and  it  was  along  this  '  ancient  river,* 
from  the  mouth  to  its  source,  that  the  boundary  ran,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Britain  for  ever.  The  long  continuous 
line  of  British  possessions,  taking  in  the  whole  western  side  of 
the  Island  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  was 
divided  asunder.  Wales,  in  its  modem  sense,  was  cut  off 
from  the  western  possessions  of  the  Welsh  or  Brits,  and  the 
isolated  British  states  were  left  with  strength  enough  to  keep 
up  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  not  able  to  keep  back  for  any 
long  time  the  advance  of  the  English  invaders. 

Kivers  and  mountains  form  the  natural  boundaries  for 
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States  and  kingdoms.  In  the  seventh  century,  Cenwalh,  by 
hard  fighting,  carried  the  English  frontier  to  the  river  Parrel, 
the  Pedride  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  principal  river  of  the 
shire  of  the  Somersaetas,  the  name  'of  which  is  connected  by 
Kemble,  in  his  Glossary  to  the  Cod,  Dip,,  with  an  old  word 
signifying  *  thin  stream.'  While  the  West  Saxons  were  thus 
pushing  their  way  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  establishing 
the  king's  peace  against  their  British  enemies,  they  were 
being  attacked  nearer  home  by  their  English  kinsmen,  the 
people  of  Mercia.  The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  not  founded 
like  Kent,  Sussex,  and  that  oldest  Wessex,  which  has  taken 
its  shire  name  from  the  southern  Hampton,  by  conquerors 
who  founded  a  considerable  power  within  a  single  generation. 
Mercia  grew  by  the  union  under  a  single  head  of  various 
settlements  of  Angles,  of  whose  beginnings  we  have  no 
record.  Cenwalh,  who  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Coin- 
walch,  had  in  his  later  years  to  retire  before  the  advancing 
power  of  Mercia.  In  66 1,  rather  more  than  a  century  after 
the  great  fight  at  Carisbrooke,  which  secured  Wight  for  the 
West  Saxon  chiefs  Cerdic  and  Cynric,  Wulphere  the  son  of 
Penda  king  of  Mercia,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
laid  waste  Wight.  The  Mercian  king  did  not,  however,  annex 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  his  own  territories;  he  granted  that  Jutish 
possession  to  the  South  Saxon,  ^thelwalh,  who  was  patron- 
ized by  Wulphere  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom.  Sussex,  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  was 
pent  up  between  Wessex,  Kent,  and  the  largest  of  the 
English  forests,  that  of  Andred,  which  reached  from  the 
English  Channel  deep  into  Hampshire.  Only  during  the 
short  space  of  time  in  which  ^thelwalh,  also  called  Ethel- 
walch,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  reigned 
over  Wight  and  over  the  land  of  the  Jutish  Meanwara  on  the 
mainland  (Meon  in  Hampshire)  did  Sussex  outstrip  its  ori- 
ginal boundaries.  In  the  year  686  jEthelwalh  was  slain  by 
Caedwalla,  a  great-grandson  of  that  mighty  man  of  valour, 
the  West  Saxon  Ceawlin.  The  young  aspirant  to  the  West 
Saxon  throne,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  among  the 
South  Saxons,  Caedwalla,  was  still  a  heathen  or  unbaptized ; 
Centwine,  the  brother  of  Cenwalh,  against  whom  he  was  in 
rebellion,  was  a  devout  Christian  prince,  who,  for  a  short 
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time,  entertained  Wilfrid  when  exiled  from  his  native  North- 
umbna.  Wilfrid,  who  among  so  many  other  characters,  was 
apostle  of  Friestand,  prelate  and  builder  at  York  and  Ripon, 
pilgrim  and  suitor  at  Rome,  had  fled  to  Mercia,  where  he  was 
a  preacher  and  a  counsellor  both  to  people  and  to  king. 
The  Queen  of  Mercia  was  the  sister  of  Egfrid,  his  enemy ; 
from  Mercia  he  fled  to  Wessex,  but  there  the  queen  was  the 
sister  of  Erceraburga,  his  still  more  bitter  enemy ;  he  found 
no  safety.  There  is  some  difliculty  in  unravelling  the  threads 
of  this  obscure  history.  At  length  Wilfrid  look  refuge  among 
the  more  hospitable  heathen  of  Sussex.  The  king,  iEihelwalh, 
who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
with  the  grant  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  with  his  queen  bap- 
tized. How  a  Christian  king  and  queen  reigned  over 
a  heathen  people  is  perplexing,  yet  till  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Wilfrid  they  had  not  attempted  to  make  proselytes  of  their 
subjects.  A  few  poor  Irish  monks  at  Bosham  (near  Chi- 
chester) had  alone  penetrated  the  wild  forest  which. cut  off 
the  barbarous  South  Saxon  tribe  from  the. rest  of  England. 
It  is  a  romantic  story  from  the  first  glimpse  of  Sussex^  which 
its  future  apostle  the  ubiquitous  Wilfrid  had,  when  he  was 
so  nearly  the  prey  of  the  barbarous  wreckers,  and  the  lessons 
which  he,  the  fisher  of  men,  gave  to  the  savage  people  whom 
be  drew  to  his  net,  how  they  might  themselves  become  fishers 
of  fish,  till  that  momentous  period,  when  as  the  adviser  of 
Casdwalla  he  was  the  instrument  of  bringing  Christianity  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Csedwalla's  action  in  Sussex  brought  him 
in  contact  with  Wilfrid,  who,  according  to  Eddius,  Wilfrid's 
first  and  earliest  biographer,  became  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
young  Saxon, '  Juvenis  strenuissimus,'  as  Bede  calls  him.  In 
685  Csedwalla,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  began 
to  strive  for  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  Wilfrid  may  not  have 
been  disinclined  to  help  him  against  Centwine  and  his  queen, 
through  whose  hostility  Wilfrid  had  been  driven  from  Wessex 
into  Sussex.  On  Centwine's  resignation  or  death,  Caedwalla 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Wessex.  The  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  Mercian  Wulphere  had  given  to  the  South 
Saxon  king,  was  won  back  by  the  West  Saxon  Caedwalla  for 
his  own  people,  and  was  lost  for  ever  to  the  South  Saxon 
realm..   After  Caedwalla  had  completed  his  conquests  by  the 
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subjugation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Wilfrid,  who  had  great 
influence  over  the  young  and  savage  chieftain,  was  permitted 
by  the  king,  still  himself  a  doubtful  Christian,  if  not  a  heathen, 
to  convert  the  inhabitants,  and  Csedwalla  gave  up  the  fourth 
of  the  Island,  or  300  families,  to  Wilfrid,  who  was  then  by 
chance  present,  for  God's  service.  A  touching  incident  of 
this  invasion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  best  told  in  the  simple 
language  of  Bede.  '  Here,  I  think,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
that  the  firstfruits  of  the  natives  of  that  Island,  who  by 
believing  secured  their  salvation,  were  two  royal  youths, 
brothers  to  Arvald,  king  of  the  Island,  who  were  honoured 
by  the  particular  grace  of  God.  For  when  the  enemy 
approached  they  made  their  escape  out  of  the  Island  and 
passed  over  into  the  neighbouring  province  of  the  Jutes ; 
where  being  conducted  to  the  place  called  *'  At  the  Stone " 
[Stoneham  between  Winchester  and  Southampton]  as  they 
thought  to  be  concealed  from  the  victorious  king,  they  were 
betrayed  and  ordered  to  be  killed.  This  being  made  known 
to  a  certain  abbot  and  priest,  whose  name  was  Cynebert,  who 
had  a  monastery  not  far  from  thence,  at  a  place  called  Reed- 
ford  [now  Redbridge,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Southampton 
Water],  he  came  to  the  king,  who  was  then  privately  in 
those  parts,  to  be  healed  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received 
while  fighting  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  begged  of  him  that  if 
it  was  necessary  that  the  lads  should  be  slain  he  might  first 
be  allowed  to  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
The  king  agreed,  and  he  having  taught  them  in  the  word  of 
truth  and  washed  them  in  the  fountain  of  salvation,  made  the 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  sure  to  them ;  and 
presendy  they,  when  theexecutioner  approached,  joyfully  under- 
went the  temporal  death,  through  which,  they  did  not  doubt 
they  were  to  pass  to  the  life  of  the  soul  which  is  everlasting.' 
The  conversion  of  Csdwalla  himself  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  passed  over.  The  wild  outlaw  and  bloody  conqueror 
threw  off  his  armour  in  688,  and  gave  up  the  throne  which 
he  had  won  by  such  dauntless  enterprise  and  so  much 
carnage.  He  went  to  Rome  to  seek  for  that  absolution  of 
his  sins  from  which  no  one  could  so  effectually  relieve  him  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Pope  Sergius,  of  a  Syrian  family, 
settled  in  Palermo  in  Sicily,  was  then  the  occupant  of '  The 
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Fisherman's  Throne.'  This  pope  is  known  in  Church  History 
from  his  having  rejected  certain  canons  of  the  Quiniseztan 
Council,  called  also  the  Council  in  TruUo,  from  the  vaulted 
chamber  in  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Constantinople  in  which  it 
was  held.  This  council  is  the  great  authority  for  the  discipline 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  completes  the  fifth  and  sixth  general 
councils  on  ecclesiastical  regulations  under  the  Emperor 
Justinian  II.  Bede  {H,  E.v,  7)  gives  the  following  account 
of  Caedwalla's  baptism  and  death.  '  Coming  to  Rome  at  the 
time  that  Sergius  was  pope,  he  was  baptized  on  the  holy 
Saturday  before  Easter  Day,  a.d.  689,  and  being  still  in  his 
white  garments  he  fell  sick,  and  departed  this  life  on  the 
20th  of  April,  and  was  associated  with  the  blessed  in  heaven. 
At  his  baptism  the  aforesaid  pope  had  given  him  the  name 
of  Peter,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  also  united  in  name  to 
the  most  blessed  prince  of  the  aposdes,  to  whose  most  holy 
body  his  pious  love  had  brought  him  from  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  earth.  He  was  likewise  buried  in  his  church  [old 
St.  Peter^s  at  Rome],  and  by  the  pope's  command  an  epitaph 
written  on  his  tomb,  wherein  the  memory  of  bis  devotion 
might  be  preserved  for  ever,  and  the  readers  or  hearers  might 
be  inflamed  with  religious  desire  by  the  example  of  what  he 
had  done.'  Bede  then  adds  the  epitaph  in  full  in  the  original 
Latin«  His  example  was  followed  by  Coenred  of  Mercia, 
Offia  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  Ina,  the  legislator  of  the  West 
Saxons.  Casdwalla's  baptism  and  death  furnish  some  illus- 
trations of  ancient  religious  customs.  Easter  was  the  usual 
but  not  the  obligatory  season  for  baptizing.  The  Roman 
usage  was  much  more  strict  in  this  particular  than  other 
western  churches.  With  the  zeal  for  ritual  uniformity  which 
has  ever  been  characteristic  of  that  church,  her  bishops  and 
a  series  of  councils,  more  or  less  under  Roman  influence, 
made  repeated  efforts  to  confine  the  solemn  administration  of 
baptism  to  the  two  seasons  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  And 
it  was  not  till  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  that  the  Latin 
Church  began  to  administer  baptism  (as  at  first)  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  The  wearing  of  'white  garments,'  to  which 
Bede  refers,  by  the  newly  l^ptized,  was  the  universal  custom, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and  was  continued  throughout 
the  week  to  the  Lord's  Day  immediately  following,  which  was 
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called  by  a  name  referring  to  this  practice.  By  their  colour 
these  garments  were  significant  of  innocence  and  joy,  and  by 
their  material,  which  was  generally  linen,  they  were  associated 
with  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  death. 

Of  still  greater  interest  are  Caedwalla's  motives,  which, 
if  Bede  knew  them,  throw  great  light  upon  the  religious 
feeling  of  those  early  ages.  We  are  enabled  to  see  the  effect 
of  Christianity  as  it  first  broke  upon  the  rude  but  earnest 
minds  of  these  fierce,  fighting  swordsmen.  They  became 
eager  to  secure  the  wonderful  promises  of  their  new  faith 
by  some  strong  effort  which  would  wrench  them  altogether 
from  their  former  life.  As  the  gentler  spirit  of  the  gospel 
found  its  way  into  their  softened  hearts,  it  made  them  loathe 
the  fierce  and  savage  warlike  occupations  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Nobles  left  their  halls,  queens  their  palaces,  and 
kings  their  thrones,  to  win  everlasting  life,  and  atone  for 
years  of  blind  and  sinful  heathenism.  Caedwalla's  intercourse 
with  Wilfrid,  whose  partiality  for  Rome  is  well  known,  no 
doubt  encouraged  the  young  warrior  from  W^essex  [for  he 
was  only  thirty  years  old  when  he  died]  to  betake  himself  to 
the  *  Throne  of  the  Fisherman.'  The  intimacy,  as  related 
by  Eddius,  was  very  close.  From  the  forests  of  Chiltem  and 
Anderida,  in  which  the  Saxon  prince  had  lived  as  an  outlaw, 
he  sought  out  the  bishop  in  his  peninsula  of  Selesey  (the  isle 
of  seals),  entreated  his  friendship,  and  begging  he  would 
be  to  him  his  spiritual  father  vowed  to  be  his  obedient  son. 
The  two  exiles,  the  Christian  Northumbrian  nobleman 
Wilfrid  and  the  half  heathen  Saxon  Caedwalla,  entered 
into  a  compact  taking  God  to  witness.  A  continental  writer 
of  the  eighth  century,  Paulus  Winfridus  or  Paulu$  Diaconus, 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  English  king  (whom  he  calls 
Theodaldus  and  Ceodaldus)  on  his  journey  out  to  Rome, 
telling  us  how  he  received  more  than  royal  honours  on 
visiting  the  Court  of  Cunibert,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
with  their  King  Agilulf,  had  about  a  century  before  been 
converted  from  their  Arianism  under  the  influence  of  the 
Queen  Theudelinda.  Here  ends  the  record  of  Caedwalla. 
The  process  by  which  these  sons  of  Odin  passed  into  Christian 
kings  is  worthy  of  all  study.  The  original  faith  of  the  English 
was,  like  that  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  generally — ^heathenism, 
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though  not  of  a  degraded  character.  Tacitus,  the  thoughtful 
Roman  historian,  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  earth  was 
chiefly  in  their  minds,  and  was  perhaps  the  object  of  their 
devotion ;  but  Tacitus  is  still  more  right  in  saying  that  they 
felt  themselves  derived  from  Mannus.  Man,  according  to 
this  faith,  was  the  subduer  of  the  earth  because  he  lives  upon 
it,  sows  it,  rescues  ic  from  the  waters,  brings  the  harvests 
of  autumn  out  of  the  frosts  of  winter,  therefore  do  these 
Germans  care  about  the  earth.  Read  in  this  light  the 
religion  of  the  English  branch  of  the  great  Germanic  race, 
as  told  in  the  Sagas,  is  full  of  instruction.  They  speak  of 
a  mighty  power  of  death  and  darkness,  such  as  '  Ntflheim ' 
literally  the  *Evil  Home,'  struggling  to  draw  all  creatures 
into  itself;  mightier  powers  of  good  struggling  against  it ; 
consuming  fires,  that  are  to  destroy  what  is  corrupt,  life 
coming  out  of  death,  second  birth,  resurrection  with  Valhalla 
or  Woden's  Hall  reserved  for  those  who  fell  fighting  in  battle; 
these  were  the  ideas  by  which  the  early  heathen  invaders  were 
haunted  and  possessed.  Along  with  these  notions  had  been 
developed  a  reverence  for  woman  and  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
This  Odin  warfare  of  good  and  evil  spirits  has  vanished  away 
like  a  vision  of  the  night.  A  vision  it  was  of  heathen  darkness, 
but  we  belong  to  the  same  race  as  they  who  had  these  visions, 
some  our  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  all  our  kinsmen  in  reality. 
That  old  Norse  faith  has  left  its  traces  in  our  language  ;  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  as  Wednesday,  Woden's  day, 
Thursday,  Thor's  day,  still  preserve  the  memory  of  the  gods 
whom  our  forefathers  worshipped.  The  name  of  the  goddess 
Eostre  (Easter)  worshipped  in  the  month  of  April,  has  passed 
to  the  Christian  Feast  of  the  Resurrection.  There  was 
a  certain  reality  in  these  visions  of  the  night,  which  though 
they  have  been  transformed  by  the  light  of  Gospel  truth,  still 
haunts  and  possesses  the  minds  of  English  men  and  English 
women.  English  Christianity  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Latin  nations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  Celts  of 
Ireland.  A  brilliant  French  writer  has  asserted  that  no 
Englishman  could  have  written  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Our 
English  devotion  is  animated  by  that  'sober  standard  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  practical  religion '  on  which  the  author 
of  The  Chrisiian  Year  dwells  with  so  much  emphasis.     It  is 
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not  impassioned,  like  the  Christianity  of  Fenelon,  St.  Fran9ois 
de  Sales,  Pascal,  Xavier,  St.  Theresa  of  Spain,  or  Eugenie  de 
Gu^rin.  Lord  Tennyson's  *  Northern  Fanner '  is  a  specimen 
of  the  baser  forms  into  which  our  old  English  religious  belief 
has  developed.  He  is  not  a  mere  drinker  of  *  yaale,'  he  has 
a  conscience,  a  duty  to  do  to  the  land ;  nor  is  this  all,  he 
has  gone  to  church  Sunday  after  Sunday,  not  because  he 
has  understood  what  the  parson  has  said,  but  because  the 
parson  being  a  parson  ought  to  say  it,  and  he  beins^ 
a  farmer  ought  to  hear  it  Such  in  its  higher  developments 
is  that  Teutonic  Christianity  which  has  come  to  us  from  the 
days  when  Wilfrid  by  the  aid  of  a  native  clergy  communicated 
religious  instruction  to  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is 
the  Christianity  of  a  people  possessing  their  land,  and 
dedicating  a  part  of  its  wealth  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
fountain  from  which  all  flows. 

September  17,  1887. 
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TIDES,  AND  THE  TIN  TRADE. 

The  Wight  now  so  compact  in  itself  was  once,  geologists 
say,  not  an  island.  Time  was  when  it  was  united  to  the 
mainland  on  the  north.  A  range  of  chalk  downs  at  least  six 
hundred  feet  high  ran  east  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and 
joined  on  to  the  Needles.  The  bed  of  the  Solent  was  filled 
with  a  large  stream,  into  which  the  rivers  that  now  traverse 
Dorsetshire  poured  their  "waters  along  with  the  Avon  and  the 
Stour,  Southampton  Water  forming  another  affluent  of  the 
same  great  stream.  The  gravel-bed  of  this  ancient  river  is 
now  found  capping  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland,  at  heights 
ranging  from  50  to  about  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
According  to  this  theory,  a  vast  period  of  time  must  have 
occurred  before  these  rivers  cut  their  way  down  to  the 
I)resent  level.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  geological 
theory,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  correspondence 
between  the  formations  of  the  Island  and  those  on  the 
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opposite  coast,  that  at  some  very  remote  period  they  were 
continoous,  the  Needle  Rocks  remaining  as  witnesses  of  the 
connexion. 

Evidence  also  has  been  furnished  mainly  by  the  fact  of  the 
submerged  forests,  both  on  the  French  and  English  sides  of 
the  Channel,  which  goes  to  prove  that  what  is  now  the 
English  Channel  was  once  dry  land.  The  conclusion  is 
thus  summed  up  by  one  who  has  given  many  years  to  the 
question  of  the  former  physical  geography  of  the  valley  of 
the  English  Channel,  Mr.  R.  A.  Godwin  Austin,  who  says 
*  The  Englii,h  Channel  then  of  to-day  was  once  a  dry,  thickly- 
wooded  inland  valley,  diversified  with  mountain,  ravme,  hill, 
and  plain.  This  great  inland  valley  was  then  the  home  and 
pasture-ground  of  huge  large  animals — mammoths  and 
gigantic  ozen  and  deer — which  roamed  at  will  from  Ireland 
to  the  continent  eastward.  It  was  irrigated  with  fresh-water 
rivers,  which  travelled  far  westward  before  they  reached  the 
Atlantic  coast-line  of  that  period.' 

The  process  of  separation  has  been  going  on,  for  there  is 
proof  positive  that  in  the  sixth  century  the  district  of  Jersey 
was  separated  from  the  mainland  of  France  by  only  a  narrow 
rivulet  This  rivulet  was  bridged  by  only  a  single  plank, 
which  the  inhabitants  were  bound  to  keep  in  repair  for  the 
archdeacon  of  the  mother  church  to  pass  over  in  his 
periodical  visitation.  This  interesting  fact  has  been  made 
known  to  us  from  researches  in  the  monastic  library  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  published  in  a  little  book  called  The  Maoe- 
ments  of  the  Sea,  Yet  to-day  the  distance  between  Jersey 
and  France  is  fourteen  miles.  Such  is  the  breach  which  has 
been  gradually  widened  and  occupied  by  the  sea  since  the 
sixth  century. 

Should  it  be  urged  that  a  discussion  of  this  kind  is  not 
suited  for  the  columns  you  devote  to  local  history,  the  answer 
is  that  political  geography  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
physical  geography,  and  that  the  student  of  history  who  has 
often  to  make  use  of  geographical  facts  in  his  inquiries  must 
occasionally  have  recourse  to  geology. 

The  Venerable  Bede  (Ht'sL  EccL  iv.  16),  writing  in  the 
eighth  century,  speaks  of  the  Solent  as  the  sea  'which  is 
called  Solvente,  in  which  the  two  ocean  tides,  which  break 
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forth  round  Britain  from  the  boundless  Northern  Ocean, 
daily  meet  and  conflict  ....  and  when  the  conflict  is  over 
are  poured  back  and  return  to  the  ocean  whence  they  came.' 
Dr.  Guest  {On'g.  Celt,  vol.  i.  p.  382)  has  observed  that  *in 
this  exaggerated  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  tides  we  are 
reminded  of  the  account  given  in  the  compilation  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Nennius  (c.  72)  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  '*  bore  "  in  the  Severn,  and  has  little  doubt  that  Bede,  who 
could  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  drew  his 
information  relative  to  the  tides  of  the  Solent,  mediately  or 
immediately  from  a  Welsh  source.  On  this  hypothesis  the 
origin  of  the  term  Solent  can  be  easily  traced.  The  Breton 
**  chal "  means  the  incoming  tide,  and  the  Welsh  "  gwant " 
means  a  butt ;  by  combining  these  two  words  we  get  "  chal- 
want "  the  butting  or  conflict  of  the  tides.  Now  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  is  Solent-e,  gen.  Solent-an,  and  it  is  found  in 
charters  as  old  as  the  tenth  century  {Cod,  DipL  626,  11 03). 
We  cannot  attribute  the  loss  of  the  w  10  an  Engli>h 
provincialism,  for  of  all  our  dialects  the  one  spoken  on  the 
shores  of  the  Solent  most  affects  that  letter.  The  only  way 
in  which  I  can  account  for  the  suppression  of  the  w,  is  by 
supposing  that  Bede's  Solvente  was  taken  from  some  Welsh 
MS.,  and  exhibited  the  Welsh  form  of  the  name,  while  the 
men  of  Hampshire  borrowed  their  name  of  Solente  from  the 
Belgic  Britons  they  supplanted.'  In  another  passage,  Dr.  Guest 
(vol.  ii.  p.  36)  states  that  *the  first  element  of  the  name 
Sol-ent  is  also  found  in  Sol-way.  The  Solway  Frith  is  well 
known  for  the  rush  of  its  tide,  of  which  the  Cumbrians  say  it 
comes  in  breast  high,  and  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  gallop ' — *  sol ' 
being  another  form  of  *  swell '  with  which  the  tide  comes  in. 

They  who  identify  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  Ictis,  the  tin 
mart  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  writer  Diodorus,  bring  down 
the  continuity  between  the  mainland  and  the  Wight  to 
historical  times,  and  suppose  that  it  was  possible  to  cross  the 
Solent  in  carts  at  low  water,  no  long  time  before  the 
Christian  era.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  geologists  must 
decide.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  any  controversy  on 
the  theory  so  ardently  adopted  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Kell, 
about  an  overland  route  of  tin  from  Cornwall,  which  passed 
through    the  Isle    of  Wight,  and  was    then    shipped    in 
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Phoenician  galleys  from  Puckaster  Cove  for  the  continent. 
My  object  is  simply  to  put  together  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers,  and  the  deductions  made  from  these  by 
modern  authors  respecting  the  tin  trade  of  the  earliest  times. 
In  this  attempt  much  assistance  has  been  derived  from 
a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.G.S.,  *  Tin-mining 
in  Cornwall,  and  its  traditions,'  which  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  of  Good  Words  for  1867,  p.  126. 

Tin  is  so  soft  a  metal  that  in  itself  it  is  of  little  use,  but  it 
readily  combines  with  others,  and  especially  with  copper, 
which  give  it  the  hardness  needed  for  tools  and  instru- 
ments of  war.  As  it  is  easily  fusible,  and  in  all  the  countries 
m  which  it  has  been  found  appears  on  the  surface  in 
fragments  derived  from  the  detritus  of  primiti\'e  rocks,  it 
would  be  early  discovered  and  employed.  Copper  too  has 
been  known  from  the  earliest  historical  ages,  and  is  often 
found  in  a  metallic  state  and  fit  for  immediate  use.  Archaeo- 
logists speak  of  'a  stone  age'  in  which  man  made  his 
implements  from  flints  and  the  fragments  of  the  harder 
rocks.  Then  a  '  bronze  age '  is  supposed  to  follow,  when 
a  mixed  metal  takes  the  place  of  stone.  After  this  the  *  iron 
age '  succeeds  and  supersedes  bronze  for  all  purposes.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  according  to  this  theory,  a  com- 
pound metal  such  as  bronze,  which  is  an  alloy  of  tin  with 
copper,  should  have  been  used  in  the  earliest  days  of 
ci\ilization  in  preference  to  a  simple  metal.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  formed  the  different  kinds  of 
bronze  of  which  armour,  weapons,  knives,  and  other  tools 
were  manufactured  by  the  former  inhabitants  of  both  the  old 
and  new  continents.  Axes  and  knives  from  the  tombs  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  chisels  found  in  the 
quarries  of  Egypt,  Gaulish  swords  of  great  antiquity,  and  the 
nails  which  fastened  the  plates  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae,  as  also  mirrors  from  the  Etruscan  tombs,  have 
been  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tions of  '  copper  and  tin '  mixed. 

Tin  is  now  found  in  Australia,  Chili,  Mexico,  but  there 
are  only  three  places  in  the  world  from  which  this  metal 
could  have  been  obtained  by  the  ancients.  These  were  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Islands  of  Junk-Seylon  and  Banca 
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in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Cornwall 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devonshire.  Among  the  cultivated 
races  not  Hellenic  who  dwelt  around  the  Mediterranean,  in 
those  ancient  seats  where  our  modern  knowledge  originated, 
the  Phoenicians  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  active  inter- 
mediaries and  agents  in  the  connexion  of  nations  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  west  and  north  of  Europe.  The  ships 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  went  forth  to  be  freighted  with  *  silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,'  none  of  which  metals,  except  iron,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Syria.  For  the  tin  they 
resorted  to  what  the  Greek  writers,  who  gained  their  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  from  the  Phoenician  traders,  called 
the  Cassiterides — *  the  tin  country.'  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos 
supposes  that  this  Greek  denomination  for  the  tin  country 
was  the  ancient  Sanskrit  word,  '  kastira,'  and  that  through 
the  intercourse  which  the  Phoenicians  by  means  of  their 
factories  in  the  Persian  Gulf  maintained  with  the  east  coast 
of  India,  this  Sanskrit  word  for  tin  became  known  to  the 
Greeks  before  the  British  Cassiterides  had  been  visited. 

That  tin  should  have  been  brought  into  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  from  the  remote  islands  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  at  the  very  early  period  at  which  its 
use  is  ascertained,  is  highly  improbable.  No  such  traffic  is 
ever  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  Arrian,  who  is  the  best 
of  all  the  historians  of  the  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  his  description  of  his  own  voyage  round  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  says  that  tin  was  exported  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  India.  The  precise  locality  of '  the  tin  country ' 
is  not  very  easy  to  determine  from  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
writers.  Mr.  Cooley  {History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Dis- 
covery) thinks  tin  might  have  been  obtained  from  India,  but 
admits  that  '  it  was  unquestionably  brouf^ht  from  the  west  at 
a  later  period.'  Mr.  John  Kenrick  (Phoenicia,  1855)  says 
positively  *  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tin  was  anciently 
found  in  Spain,  and  in  its  southern  regions.'  The  river 
Guadalquiver  brought  down  stream-tin,  and  the  geological 
structure  of  Galicia  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Portugal  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  metalliferous  county  of  Cornwall.  Sir 
George  Come  wall  Lewis  {An  Historical  Survey  of  the  As- 
tronomy of  the  Ancients^   1861),  Dr.  George   Smith  {The 
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Castiterides ;  an  Enquiry  into  the  commercial  operations  of 
the  Phoenicians  in  Western  Europe)^  and  other  writers  who 
have  carefully  examined  the  subject  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  isles  of  Britain  supplied  the  ancient  world  with  tin. 
How  long  it  was  before  the  Phoenicians  discovered  the  supply, 
far  richer  than  that  of  Spain,  which  the  British  island  of 
Albion  afforded,  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  is  evident  from 
the  vague  language  of  the  ancient  authors  that  their  know- 
ledge was  exceedingly  inaccurate.  In  all  probability  it  was 
derived  from  the  tales  of  the  sea,  told  by  Phoenician  sailors, 
whose  employers,  the  traders  of  Tyre,  had  an  interest  in 
concealing  the  truth,  in  order  that  they  might  maintain  their 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  tin. 

Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
beyond  the  report  of  the  *  tin  country/  the  existence  of  which 
he  doubts.  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  like  Herodotus  travelled 
over  many  lands  that  he  might  see  nations  and  countries 
for  himself:  unlike  the  '  Father  of  History,'  he  had  not  that 
passion  for  truth  and  sagacity  in  sifting  evidence  which  makes 
Herodotus  a  model  of  accuracy.  Diodorus  blundered  and 
mixed  up  legend,  fiction  and  fact  in  such  a  manner,  that  his 
work  is  devoid  of  all  the  higher  requisites  of  a  history.  His 
accoimt  of  the  tin  trade  is  explicit.  '  I  will  speak,'  he  says, 
'of  the  tin  which  is  produced  in  Britain.  Those  who  live 
about  Belerium,  the  promontory  of  Britain,  are  remarkably 
hospitable,  having  been  civilized  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
foreign  merchants.  They  prepare  the  tin  carefully,  working 
the  ground  which  produces  it.  It  is  rocky,  but  it  has  earthy 
veins  from  which  they  extract  the  product  and  purify  it  by 
melting.  Having  cast  it  into  regular  blocks,  they  carry  it 
into  a  certain  island  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Britain  and 
is  called  Ictis.    At  the  ebb-tide  the  intervening  space  is  dry, 

and  tin  in  large  quantities  is  brought  over  in  carts 

Here  the  merchants  purchase  it  from  the  natives  and  carry  it 
into  Gaul,  and  finally  by  a  journey  of  thirty  days  on  horse- 
back it  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhone.'  We 
can  trace  the  progress  of  more  accurate  knowledge  respecting 
the  mystery  which  still  hung  over  this  '  tin  country '  and  its 
trade.    Strabo,  the  geographer,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of 
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Augustus  and  at  least  five  years  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
though  he  wrote  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain,  seems 
to  have  followed  Poseidonius,  a  Syrian  and  Stoic  philosopher, 
and  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all 
departments  of  human  knowledge.  On  the  authority  of  this 
physical  investigator,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
Strabo  says,  'the  Cassiterides  are  ten  in  number ;  one  of  them 
is  uninhabited;  the  rest  are  inhabited  by  men  clad  in  dark 
garments  reaching  to  their  feet,  and  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  girdle ;  they  carry  a  staff  in  their  hands,  and  resemble 
the  furies  in  a  tragedy.  They  live  chiefly  by  their  flocks,  but 
they  have  also  mines  of  tin  and  lead,  and  exchange  these  and 
their  hides  for  pottery,  salt  and  articles  of  brass  with  the 
merchants.  Formerly  the  Phoenicians  of  Gadeira  exclusively 
possessed  this  trade,  and  concealed  the  way  hither  from  all 
comers.'  He  then  relates  the  story  of  the  shipmaster,  who 
ran  his  vessel  upon  the  rocks  to  prevent  the  men  of  the 
country  who  were  watching  from  discovering  the  secret  of 
his  trade.  The  Romans  however  discovered  the  way  by 
sea,  afier  repeated  attempts.  But  when  P.  Crassus  crossed 
over  to  those  islands  and  found  that  the  metals  were  procured 
from  a  shallow  depth,  and  that  the  people  were  peaceable 
and  navigated  the  sea  for  their  amusement,  he  showed  the 
voyage  to  every  one  who  wished  it,  though  it  is  longer  than 
the  passage  to  Britain.  Festus  Avienus,  a  geographical 
writer  of  a  much  later  period,  who  had,  however,  in  his 
hands  the  voyage  of  discovery  which  the  Carthaginian 
Himilco  conducted  towards  the  north,  along  the  western 
shores  of  Europe,  about  the  time  when  Carthage  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition,  makes  what  was  dark  enough 
before  still  darker.  He  speaks  of  the  *tin  country'  under 
the  name  of  Oestrymnides,  which  lay  in  a  vast  gulf  that 
stretched  from  Oestr3rmnis  or  Cape  Finisterre. 

Such,  in  the  main,  is  the  condition  of  the  question.  In  all 
attempts  to  identify  ancient  with  modern  geography,  diffi- 
culties arise  from  vague  language  and  inaccurate  knowledge. 
In  the  case  of  the  *  tin  country,'  the  difficulties  have  seemed 
to  some  archaeologists  so  insurmountable  that  one  writes, 
*The  cherished  tradition  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  direct 
to  Cornwall  in  ships  is  not  one  which,  in  my  judgement,  will 
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endure  searching  criticism.'  And  the  president  of  one  of  our 
archaeological  societies  has  said,  *  The  popular  tradition  of 
Phoenician  intercourse  with  Britain  must  be  abandoned/ 

Such  scepticism  seems  excessive,  alihough  it  may  be 
conceded  that  much  weight  cannot  be  allowed  to  the  curious 
traditions  still  lingering  in  Cornish  fairy  stories  and  legends. 
This  traditionary  evidence  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hunt's  paper, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  Phoenicians  have 
left  no  marks  of  their  presence  in  Cornwall,  but  as  they  made 
no  setdements  in  Britain,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  no  inscrip- 
tions or  monuments  of  any  kind  should  attest  their  presence 
or  their  influence  in  Cornwall.  Let  me  add  that  a  paper  on 
the  *  Ancient  Tin  Trade/  which  travels  over  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ground  than  that  of  this  present  letter,  will  be  found  in 
the  Island  Quarterly^  pp.  308-315,  with  the  initials  J.  W. 

March  6,  1886. 


DANISH  INVASIONS  OF  THE  ISLE 

OF  WIGHT. 

Thb  Northmen  of  Scandinavia,  or,  as  we  loosely  call 
them,  the  Danes,  often  invaded  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  made 
no  permanent  settlement  there.  If  the  Danes  had  established 
a  colony  of  their  own  in  this  island,  as  they  did  in  many 
parts  of  the  east  coast  of  England,  the  energy  of  the  Jutish 
settlers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  might  have  been  quickened 
by  the  cross  of  the  *  salt  blood '  of  the  northern  sea-rovers, 
and  the  people  at  the  back  of  the  Wight  might  show  in  their 
features  and  character  some  of  the  Scandinavian  peculiarities 
which  are  said  to  mark  the  hardy  fishermen  of  Whitby  and 
other  Yorkshire  harbours  in  our  own  days.  The  English 
character,  both  in  its  love  of  a  seafaring  life  and  of  a  horse, 
received  in  these  Northmen  of  Scandinavia  an  important 
addition.  According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  these  Northmen  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  a.d.  897. 
Alfred  had  Isle  of  Wight  blood  in  his  veins,  through  his 
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mother  Osburga,  daughter  of  Oslac  the  Goth,  who  was  of 
the  race  of  the  Jutish  kings  of  the  Wight.  Six  Danish  ships 
*  came  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  there  did  much  harm/  But 
King  Alfred's  generalship  foiled  them,  and  compelled  them 
to  depart.  Seeing  where  their  strength  lay,  he  built  a  regular 
fleet  to  encounter  them  on  their  own  element,  and  he  may 
be  called  from  this  action  on  our  shores  the  founder  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  In  this  engagement  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
two  of  the  Danish  ships,  which  had  been  much  injured  in 
the  fight,  were  cast  ashore  and  taken.  ^Vhen  the  crews  were 
carried  to  the  king  at  Winchester,  with  a  stern  promptitude, 
which  would  have  commended  him  to  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle, 
he  ordered  these  caitiffs  to  be  hanged.  This  severity,  so 
much  at  variance  with  Alfred's  usual  gentleness,  has  some- 
what confused  his  historians.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  by  the  treaty  of  Wedmore  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum 
the  north-eastern  part  of  England  became  the  portion  of  the 
Dane,  where  he  was  to  dwell  in  peace  with  the  Saxon  people 
and  in  allegiance  to  their  king  but  under  his  own  laws. 
These  Northmen  who  came  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  not 
from  abroad,  but  belonged  to  the  Danelagh  at  home.  They 
had  broken  their  compact  by  attacking  the  king,  and  were 
treated  by  him  as  pirates  and  rebels. 

A  line  of  vigorous  kings  followed  Alfred  His  son  and 
successor  Edward  inherited  his  father's  ability.  Alfred's 
favourite  grandson  Athelstan  smote  the  Dane  and  the  Scot 
together  at  Brunanburgh,  and  awoke  by  his  glorious  victory 
the  last  echoes  of  Saxon  song.  The  Isle  of  Wight  had  rest 
for  about  a  century.  During  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  con- 
temptuously styled  *  the  Unready,'  the  northern  *  Pagans,'  as 
the  chroniclers  call  them,  did  much  mischief  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Sailors,  according  to  popular  notion,  are  not  experts 
in  horsemanship,  but  the  Scandinavian  seamen  were  as 
handy  in  managing  a  horse  as  a  ship.  Leaving  their  vessels, 
they  carried  their  incursions  inland,  a.d.  1003.  The  Danish 
Raven  was  seen  floating  up  the  channel  of  the  Solent,  when 
the  *  Veil  *  of  Waltham  (identified  by  Worsley  with  Newtown, 
or  perhaps  Wellow,  a  hamlet  near  Thorley)  was  destroyed, 
and  many  other  'cotliffs.'  In  1006  and  1009  they  again 
came  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  10 13,  when  Winchester 
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and  Oxford  and  other  important  towns  had  opened  their 
gates  to  the  victorious  Sweyn,  Eihelred  'the  Unready' 
having  abandoned  London,  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  whence 
he  secretly  sent  his  sons  with  Emma,  his  Norman  wife,  to 
her  brother  the  Duke  of  Normandy  at  Rouen.  Canute, 
who  founded  the  Anglo-Dane  dynasty,  'went  out  with  his 
ships  to  Wight '  in  1022.  He  and  his  Northmen  had  trans- 
ferred their  martial  prowess  and  spirit  of  adventure  from  the 
service  of  Odin  to  that  of  Christ,  and  with  their  conversion 
had  laid  aside  their  wolfish  greed  of  plunder  and  bloodshed 
and  ceased  from  their  evil  doings.  In  1048,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  old  plundering  spirit 
broke  out  again,  and  once  more,  according  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  the  Wight  was  ravaged.  In  1052,  frequent 
mention  occurs  of  similar  proceedings  there  by  Earl  Godwin. 
Shortly  after  Harold's  accession,  his  brother  Tostig  with 
the  help  of  William  of  Normandy  made  a  descent  on  the 
Island,  but  was  driven  off  by  his  brother's  superior  force. 
Favoured  by  these  divisions  between  the  two  brothers,  early 
in  the  summer  the  storm  of  war  burst  upon  England  from 
Normandy.  Harold  collected  his  fleet,  with  which  he  went 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  in  a  few  short  weeks  the  throne 
of  England  changed  masters,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  the  Isle  of  Wight  also  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Norman  conqueror. 

April  Ji,  1885. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
IN  THE   NINTH  AND  TENTH   CENTURIES. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  Christianity  enervated  the  English  and  gave  them 
over  into  the  hands  of  those  fresh  and  robust  sons  of  nature 
the  Scandinavians.  If  the  charge  were  true  it  would  be 
a  heavy  indictment  against  tlie  early  English  Church.  True 
Christianity  has  always  specially  encouraged  the  virtues  of 
manliness  and  courage.    The  current  doctrine,  that  courage 
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is  the  quality  of  savages,  is  disproved  by  experience.  Again 
and  again  has  it  been  shown  that  a  host  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  earth  will  quail,  not  merely  before  weapons  of  precision, 
but  before  the  deliberate  valour  of  a  few  civilized  men. 
Courage,  which,  as  the  etymology  indicates,  is  only  another 
way  of  expressing  the  heart  of  a  nation,  is  no  doubt  liable  to 
continual  weakening  and  decay.  If  left  to  itself  it  wnll 
certainly  wither;  some  religions  will  hasten  its  death,  but 
in  so  doing  such  religion  proves  that  it  does  not  come  from 
God,  is  not  His  religion,  nor  His  instrument  for  reforming 
and  regenerating  the  world. 

When  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  was  dying  out 
because  the  courage  that  lay  at  the  root  of  it  was  dead,  it 
was  among  these  degenerate  masters  of  the  world  that  the 
Christian  Church  became  the  source  of  a  new  and  better 
manliness  and  civilization.  The  historian  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  no  friend  to  Christianity,  yet 
such  was  the  force  of  facts  that  Gibbon,  in  his  well-known 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  and  elsewhere,  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  fortitude  of  the  Christian  martyrs  in  facing 
torture  and  death  extorted  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
their  heathen  persecutors.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  that 
sixteenth  chapter  *  is  a  very  ingenious  and  specious  but  \^Ty 
disgraceful  extenuation  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
Roman  magistrates  against  the  Christians,'  and  as  Mackintosh 
adds  (see  Life^  vol.  i.  pp.  244-245),  the  silence  in  which 
it  was  received  '  is  a  proof  of  the  unphilosophical,  and  indeed 
fanatical  animosity  which  was  so  prevalent  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  But  though  Gibbon's 
humanity  slumbered,  as  the  great  Greek  scholar  Porson 
remarked,  whenever  a  Christian  martyr  was  to  be  sacrificed, 
he  was  urged  by  his  honourable  passion  for  historical  accuracy 
10  acknowledge  that  these  early  Christians  were  no  cowards. 
Though  too  the  courage  of  the  Christian  martyr  was  in  one 
sense  purely  spiritual,  as  indeed  all  courage,  whether  exerted 
at  the  stake  or  amongst  bayonets  and  the  bursting  of  shells, 
must  be ;  in  another  sense,  it  was  not  only  passive,  but  also 
energetic,  assertive,  as  well  as  submissive.  Without  in  the 
least  exaggerating  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  put  to 
death,  or  supposing  them  to  have  been  greater  than  of  those 
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who  die  under  a  painful  operation  by  the  surgeon's  knife, 
still  it  may  confidently  be  affirmed  that  never  was  truer 
courage  and  endurance  shown  by  man.  As  Cardinal  New- 
man has  observed  in  his  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  473,  the 
courage  of  these  martyrs  may  be  called  enthusiasm  or  mad- 
ness, but  the  enthusiasm  and  faith  of  true  Christian  courage 
afford  a  much  more  adequate  explanation  of  the  growth 
of  the  Christian  Church  than  Gibbon's  five  reasons.  Such 
a  faith  and  enthusiasm,  if  it  dwelt  at  first  oftener  in  men 
with  feeble  attenuated  frames,  could  afterwards  quicken  both 
the  Saxon  and  the  Dane  with  their  stout  animal  nature  into 
manliness  and  bravery. 

The  same  courage  which  animated  such  Christian  soldiers 
as  Henry  Lawrence,  Havelock,  Neil,  Nicholson,  and  other 
heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  above  all  Charles  Gordon, 
the  victim  of  the  dismal  tragedy  of  the  Soudan,  enkindled 
the  spirits  of  our  English  forefathers.  There  is  a  temptation 
in  all  people  of  the  Teutonic  stock  to  fancy  they  have  courage 
as  a  natural  endowment ;  they  are  insulted  if  they  are  told 
that  there  is  any  cowardice  in  them.  If  the  old  Saxon 
strength  of  our  land  dwindled  away  and  decayed  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  cause  of  it  muse  be  sought  for 
elsewhere  than  in  the  conversion  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
savage  Odin  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

Hardly  had  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  become 
supreme  under  Egbert,  who  was  able  to  call  himself  king 
of  the  English,  and  the  National  Church  established,  than 
a  new  danger  awaited  the  commonwealth,  both  in  church 
and  state.  The  Northmen,  or  as  we  loosely  term  them 
the  Danes,  whose  increasing  ravages  troubled  King  Egbert's 
later  years,  were  called  by  the  Saxon  chroniclers  pagans. 
The  Scandinavians  or  Northmen  were,  like  the  Jutes,  Angles, 
and  Saxons,  a  Teutonic  people.  Their  institutions  and 
social  and  political  tendencies  were  in  principle  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  early  invaders.  In  course  of 
time  they  had  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway.  As  those  who  entered  England  were  chiefly 
Danes,  the  English  writers  commonly  spoke  of  them  by  that 
name.  It  would  be  wrong  to  describe  them  as  mere  corsairs, 
or  even  to  class  them  with  piratical  states,,  such  as  Cilicia 
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of  old,  and  Barbary  and  Algiers  in  more  recent"  times. 
Their  invasions  were  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  after-act 
of  the  great  migration  of  the  Germanic  tribes;  one  of  the 
last  waves  of  the  flood  which  overwhelmed  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  deposited  the  germs  of  modern  Christendom. 
Their  leaders  were  called  '\ikings/  a  word  derived  from 
*  vie/  which  still  survives  in  the  termination  wik  or  wyke 
or  *  wich/  so  common  in  English  place-names,  which  means 
bay  or  creek,  as  for  instance  Greenwich.  These  Vikings 
were  therefore  what  we  should  call  men  of  the  gulf  or  bays, 
the  natural  harbours  which  afforded  shelter  to  their  '  aescs  ' 
or  ashwood  galleys.  They  were  not  only  bent  on  rapine 
and  plunder,  but  as  Wofsaae,  in  his  Danes  in  England,  p.  99, 
has  shown,  were  sometimes  peaceful  traders  who,  erectinj^^ 
their  booths  along  the  shores  which  they  visited,  bartered 
their  fish,  hides,  and  valuable  furs  for  foreign  wares.  So 
early  as  the  ninth  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  a  ven* 
brisk  trade  existed  between  England  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  vikings  went  everywhere.  In  France,  Osker 
the  Norman  warped  up  the  Seine,  and  burnt  Rouen.  They 
sailed  up  the  Somme  and  the  Loire,  sweeping  with  its  eddies 
between  Brittany  and  La  Vendue.  They  followed  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  ran  up .  the  Groyne,  the  Tagus,  and  the 
Guadalquiver.  They  rowed  along  the  Mediterranean,  and 
forced  their  way  against  the  terrible  impetuosity  of  the 
Rhone,  which  descends  from  the  Alps  like  a  wild  bull.  In 
Italy  an  adventurous  band,  intending  to  plunder  imperial 
and  papal  Rome,  mistaking  the  Magra  for  the  Tiber,  landed 
near  the  fine  old  Etruscan  city  of  Luna,  All  the .  wealth  of 
Luna,  so  ran  the  Norman  legend,  her  beautiful  women  and 
all  her  youths  who  could  run  were  swept  on  l)oard  the  fleet- 
Germany  was  not  more  secure.  Very  early  the  Scheldt, 
the  Wahl,  the  Lys,  had  been  made  water-ways  to  the 
mercantile  cities  of  Flanders.  Year  after  year,  Utrecht, 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Courtray,  were  pillaged  by  these  North- 
men. The  broad  Rhine  heard  the  plash  of  their  oars; 
Nimeguen,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Bingen,  even  as  far 
as  Worms,  opened  their  gates  or  had  their  gates  beaten 
down  by  these  masters  of  the  sea  and  daring  navigators. 
In  England,  they  were  in  a  measure,  and  but  for  the  defensive 
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energy  of  the  Christianized  Teuton  would  have  been  al- 
together, to  the  Saxon  what  the  Saxon  was  to  the  Celt, 
whose  only  monuments  in  England  now  are  the  names  of 
hills  and  rivers,  the  usual  epitaphs  of  exterminated  races. 
Christianity  formed  the  bond  which  held  the  English 
together,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  national  resistance. 
Christianity  inspired  their  patriot  martyrs,  and  raised  up 
to  them  a  deliverer  at  their  utmost  need.  Egbert  was  suc- 
ceeded in  837  by  his  son  ^thelwulf,  who  married  Osburga, 
the  daughter  of  Oslac,  of  the  race  of  the  Jutish  chiefs  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  were  sprung  from  Stuf  and  Wihtgar, 
nephews  of  Cerdic,  the  first  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  By  her, 
JEthelwulf  had  four  sons,  JBthelbald,  JEthelbert,  ^ihelred, 
and  JElfred  (or  as  we  now  spell  it  Alfred),  who  all  reigned 
one  after  another,  none  of  the  first  three  reigning  long. 

Under  ^thelred  I  the  great  Danish  war  began.  The 
causes  of  the  Danish  success  in  that  war  are  manifest ; 
superior  prowess  and  valour  is  sustained  by  more  constant 
practice  in  war,  of  which  the  Saxon  had  comparatively  little 
since  the  final  subjection  of  the  Welsh  Celt  and  the  union 
of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  under  Egbert.  To  this  inexperience 
in  war  must  be  added  the  imperfect  character  of  that  union, 
each  kingdom  retaining  its  own  councils  and  its  own  interests; 
and  above  all,  the  command  of  the  sea,  which  made  the 
invaders  ubiquitous,  while  the  march  of  the  defenders  was 
delayed  and  their  junction  prevented  by  the  woods  and 
morasses  of  the  uncleared  island,  in  which  the  only  roads 
worthy  of  the  name  were  left  by  the  Romans.  If  the  Danes 
treated  all  tlie  rest  of  mankind  as  their  prey,  this  was  the 
international  law  of  heathendom,  modified  only  by  a  politic 
humanity  of  Imperial  Rome,  whose  wise  aristocracy  preferred 
lasting  dominion  to  blood  and  booty.  With  Christianity 
came  in  the  idea,  even  now  imperfectly  realized,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

These  Northmen  were  a  fine,  stalwart  race,  and  English 
character,  especially  in  its  maritime  element,  received  in 
them  a  valuable  addition.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
the  dauntless  seamanship  of  the  English  race  may  be  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  daring  spirit  of  the  old  sea-rovers. 
Worsaae  has  remarked  that  our  greatest  sailor — Nelson — bore 
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a  Scandinavian  name,  and  was  sprung  from  one  of  the 
counties  peopled  by  the  Danes.  The  Yorkshireman's  love 
of  a  horse,  and  the  instinct  which  leads  every  north-countr)' 
lad  to  scramble  up  on  the  back  of  a  pony  so  soon  as  he  can 
find  one,  sprung  up  also  from  those  bold  riders,  the  ancient 
Danes,  who  could  master  a  horse  as  well  as  they  could  govern 
a  vessel.  What  is  of  far  more  momentous  importance  is  the 
influence  of  the  Danes  upon  English  Christianity.  The 
destructive  expeditions  of  the  Danes,  which  for  a  time  indeed 
retarded  the  commencement  and  growth  of  Christian  civil- 
ization, ended  by  exhausting  all  the  strength  of  heathenism 
and  in  preparing  a  complete  victory  for  Christianity,  and 
produced  in  church  and  state  a  vigour  hitherto  unknown  in 
those  lands  which  had  long  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ's 
Gospel.  The  descendants  of  the  lawless  vikings  became 
the  most  zealous  champions  of  Christianity.  The  sons  of  the 
men  who  shed  the  blood  of  priests  with  pleasure  became 
clergymen ;  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  littered  their 
horses  in  the  chapels  belonging  to  royal  palaces  were  not 
only  church  builders,  but  liberal  in  providing  the  services  for 
these  churches.  On  this  point  a  very  valuable  source  cf 
information  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  and  diplomas  issued 
by  kings,  bishops,  and  other  leading  men  in  England  from 
about  the  year  600  to  1066.  These  documents  were  collected 
and  published  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  under  the  tiJe 
of  Codex  Diplomaticus  JEvi  Saxonict\  vols,  i-vi,  London, 
1 839-1 848,  8vo.  These  records  contain  traces  of  the  Danes 
having  not  unfrequently  entered  into  the  English  Church, 
where  they  sometimes  obtained  the  highest  preferment. 

Before  the  treaty  concluded  between  Gorm  (Gudnm)  and 
Alfred  in  the  year  879  the  former  had  already  been  converted 
and  received  at  his  baptism  the  name  of  Athelstane.  In 
a  somewhat  later  treaty  concluded  by  the  same  King  Gorm 
with  Alfred's  successor,  Edward,  it  is.  assumed  that  there 
must  have  been  Christians  among  the  Danes  settled  in  East 
Anglia,  and  that  they  had  at  all  events  allowed  the  churches 
and  clergy  to  exist  unmolested  among  them.  As  Odo,  the 
Danish  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lived  long  after  Oskedl, 
also  a  Dane,  had  become  Archbishop  of  York,  the  remarkable 
fact  comes  out  that  half  a  century  before  the  reign  of  Canute 
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the  Great,  the  two  chief  ecclesiastics  of  England  were  both  of 
Danish  extraction. 

From  the  Danes  was  supplied  that  dash  of  enterprise  which 
was  wanted  to  qualify  the  inert  tendencies  of  the  solid  Anglo- 
Saxon  character.  Yet  the  mixture  seemed  bitter  when  it 
was  poured  into  the  cup,  and  not  even  the  wise  mind  of 
Alfred  could  see  amid  the  din  of  battle  and  the  smoke  of 
burning  homesteads,  how  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Disposer 
of  all  events  the  process  of  assimilation  would  prove  a 
success.  The  Isle  of  Wight  had  to  drain  that  cup  to  its 
dregs.  In  897,  relates  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  six  of  the  Danish 
ships  came  to  the  Wight,  and  there  did  much  harm,  as 
well  as  in  Devon  and  elsewhere  along  the  sea  coast;  then 
King  Alfred  sent  nine  of  the  new  ships  to  go  thither,  and 
ihey  obstructed  their  passage  from  the  port  to  the  outer  sea. 
A  century  later  they  are  again  found  in  Wight,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  ceniury,  looi,  the  monkish 
chronicler  relates  *  they  went  into  Wiht-land,  and  there  they 
roved  about  even  as  they  themselves  would,  and  nothing 
withstood  them ;  nor  any  fleet  by  sea  durst  meet  them,  nor 
land  force  either,  went  they  ever  so  far  up.' 

The  dry  rot  of  spiritual  selfishness,  followed  by  indolence, 
had  been  sapping  the  healthy  action  of  the  English  Church. 
Monasticism  had  induced  men  to  fly  from  the  world  and 
abandon  it  to  ruin,  instead  of  serving  God  by  serving 
humanity.  Kings  and  chieftains,  under  the  hypocritical  pre* 
tence  of  exchanging  a  worldly  for  a  heavenly  life,  buried 
themselves  in  the  indolence,  not  seldom  in  the  sensuality  of 
the  cloister,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  leading  their 
people  against  the  Dane.  The  history  of  monasticism,  like 
the  history  of  states  and  institutions,  generally  divides  itself 
broadly  into  three  great  periods  of  growth,  of  glory,  and  of 
decay.  In  the  monasteries  of  the  Saxons  the  period  of 
corruption  very  soon  arrived.  We  learn  this  painful  fact  on 
the  weighty  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 
Bede's  letter  to  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  a  scion  of  the 
royal  house  of  Northumbria,  written  about  732,  contains 
lessons  of  wisdom,  clear  perception  of  abuses,  and  distinct 
recommendation  of  remedies,  which  in  the  neglect  or  observ- 
ance of  them  might  serve  as  a  key  for  the  whole  later  history 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  In  this  letter  a  sad  description 
of  the  slate  of  these  early  monasteries  is  revealed.  They 
were  hotbeds  of  vice  and  iniquity,  without  discipline  and 
supervision.  For  the  last  thirty  years  and  more  it  had  been 
a  habit  among  the  laity  to  purchase  lands  for  the  establish- 
ment of  monasteries,  which,  when  they  were  established  and 
freed  from  secular  jurisdiction,  became  the  hereditary  pro- 
perty of  the  founders  and  their  families,  who  paid  no  attention 
to  celibacy  or  anything  else.  There  was  scarcely  a  prefect 
(Bede's  word  for  a  man  of  rank)  who  had  not  founded  a 
monastery  in  this  way,  and  the  officers  and  the  servants  of 
the  king  had  followed  their  example,  and  this  prefect  or 
officer  called  himself  an  abbot.  The  whole  diocese,  Bede 
said,  was  full  of  disorder,  corruption,  and  luxury,  and  stood 
in  need  of  the  most  rigorous  and  searching  reform.  He  also 
expressed  his  fears  that  from  the  increase  of  the  monks 
soldiers  would  at  last  be  found  wanting  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy. 

The  same  warning  voice  as  to  the  unhappy  condition  of 
English  monasteries  is  lifted  up  about  half  a  century  after 
Bede  by  the  learned  and  devout  Alcuin.  In  the  year  747, 
a  great  council  was  held  at  Cloveshoe  under  Cuthbert,  not 
the  northern  saint  of  that  name,  who  died  before  it  was  held, 
but  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  same  name.  At  this 
council,  which  was  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  English 
Church,  it  was  found  necessary  to  order  that  the  monasteries 
should  not  be  turned  into  places  of  amusement  for  harpers 
and  buffoons,  and  that  laymen  should  not  be  admitted 
within  their  walls  too  freely,  lest  they  might  be  scandalized  at 
the  offences  they  found  there.  Our  English  Alfred,  that 
model  Christian  sovereign,  was  the  Reformer  of  the  English 
Church.  He  rescued  England  from  a  return  to  paganism 
and  barbarity  by  delaying  the  Danish  conquest  till,  these 
hardy  Northmen  had  been  softened  by  the  influences  of 
Christianity.  The  Church,  the  g^eat  organ  of  civilization 
as  well  as  of  spiritual  life,  was  a  wreck.  The  monasteries 
were  in  ashes.  The  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert  were  wandering 
from  place  to  place  with  the  relics  of  the  great  northern 
-saint.  The  clergy  had  exchanged  the  missal  and  the  censer 
for  the  battle-axe,  and  had  become  brutalized  by  the  conflict. 
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The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  cowed  and 
almost  extinct.  The  eagerness  for  a  monastic  life  had  died 
away.  When  Alfred  wished  to  found  two  monasteries,  one 
for  men  at  Athelney,  and  one  for  women  at  Shaftesbury, 
he  found  not  a  single  free  or  noble  person  disposed  to  be 
a  monk  or  nun.  He  was  obliged  to  assemble  them  from  all 
orders  and  all  parts — some  from  beyond  the  sea.  especially 
from  France.  *  There  was  one  pagan/  Asser  significantly 
says, '  not  the  last.'  The  learning  of  the  clergy  had  vanished. 
The  Latin  language,  the  tongue  of  the  Church,  of  literature,  of 
education,  was  almost  extinct.  In  the  interesting  preface  to 
his  translation  of  Pope  Gregory's  tract  on  the  Duty  0/ Pastors, 
Alfred  himself  says  that  he  could  not  recollect  a  priest  south 
of  the  Humber  who  understood  the  Latin  service,  or  could 
translate  a  document  from  the  Latin,  when  he  became  king. 

In  order  to  restore  the  Church  it  was  necessary  above  all 
things  to  re-found  the  monasteries.  Afterwards,  when  Chris- 
tianity had  become  established,  these  brotherhoods  of  monks 
again  sank  into  torpor  and  corruption ;  but  while  the 
Church  was  still  a  missionary  organization,  in  a  spiritual 
and  material  wilderness,  waging  a  death-struggle  with 
heathenism,  ignorance,  and  barbarism,  the  monasteries  were 
almost  the  indispensable  engines  in  the  holy  war.  They 
were  clergy-houses  for  missionaries,  often  married  men,  rather 
than  monastic  establishments.  Their  re-foundation  was 
therefore  one  of  Alfred's"  first  cares.  The  revival  of  monas- 
ticism  among  the  English  was  no  easy  task,  for  the  domestic 
and  somewhat  material  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  never 
well  suited  to  monastic  life.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
new  Danish  element  furnished  a  large  contingent  to  the 
recruits  in  the  monastic  order,  as  for  instance  in  the  case 
of  the  large  and  famous  convent  of  Croyland.  The  monas- 
tery schools,  the  germs  of  our  modern  universities  and 
colleges,  were  Alfred's  main  organs  in  restoring  education. 
His  wish  was  '  that  all  the  freebom  youth  of  his  people  who 
possessed  the  means  might  persevere  in  learning,  so  long  as 
they  had  no  other  work  to  occupy  them,  until  they  could 
perfectly  read  the  English  Scriptures ;  while  such  as  desired 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Church  might  learn 
Latin.'    No  doubt  this  wish  was  imperfectly  fulfilled,  but  it 
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was  a  noble  purpose.  The  king  himself  was  often  present 
at  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
royal  household,  in  the  school  which  he  had  set  up  in  his 
own  palace— a  pleasant  relaxation  after  his  hard  fighting  with 
the  Danes.  Another  measure,  indispensable  to  the  civiiizer 
and  church  reformer  of  those  days,  was  to  restore  the  inter- 
course with  Rome  and  through  her  with  continental 
Christendom,  which  had  been  interrupted  by.  the  troubles. 
But  adopted  child  of  Rome  as  Alfred  was,  attached  to  her  as 
he  then  was — the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  of 
civilizing  influences — no  trace  can  be  found  in  Alfred  of 
ultramontanism  or  of  servile  submission  to  priests.  The 
Chuich  of  England  remained  national,  with  Alfred,  as  an 
English  king,  supreme  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 
As  a  patriot  lawgiver,  Alfred  founded  his  legislation  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages :  *  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  *  By  this  new  commandment,' 
Alfred  says,  *  a  man  shall  know  whether  he  does  right,  and 
he  will  then  require  no  other  law-book.'  *  This  I  can  truly 
say,  that  so  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  striven  to  live  worthily, 
and  after  my  death  to  leave  my  memory  to  my  descendants 
in  good  works.'  These  are  the  words  of  great  and  good 
King  Alfred,  who  reformed,  restored,  and  perpetuated  the 
Church  of  England,  and  left  behind  him  tne  example  of 
a  patriot  sovereign,  and  of  a  true  and  loyal  son  of  that 
Church.     They  are  his  best  epitaph. 

October  29,  1887. 


THORLEY,  I.W.,  ITS  NAME,  MANOR,  AND 
CHURCH  OF  SAINT  SWITHUN'S. 

I. 

In  a  wooded  vale,  watered  by  the  gentle  Yar,  and  not  far 
from  the  old  town  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  a  collection 
of  a  few  houses  with  their  parish  church  bearing  the  name 
of  Thorley.  This  village,  bounded  on  the  north  and  partly 
on  the  east  by  Shalfleet,  and  on  the  west  by  the  parish  of 
J3rooke,  faces  to  the  south  the  Afton  Downs  and  the  semi- 
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circular  range  which  skirts  the  Freshwater  peninsula.  Seldom 
noticed  by  the  ordinary  crowd  of  visitors  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
this  wooded  vale  has  escaped  from  the  blight  of  the  specula- 
tive builder,  and  avoided  the  encroachment  of  villas  and 
cottages  of  gentility. 

Like  many  other  obscure  and  out-of-the-way  spots,  Thorley 
can  boast  an  ancient  pedigree.  The  manor  appears  under 
the  same  designation  it  now  bears  in  that  grand  monument 
of  Anglo-Norman  land-surveying  and  finance,  the  Domesday 
Book ;  but  its  very  name  attests  a  still  more  venerable  antiquity; 
The  first  syllable  of  that  name,  Thor,  or  Tor,  as  it  is  spelt  in 
Domesday,  points  to  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  old  Norse 
gods,  from  whom  is  derived  the  appellation  of  the  fourth 
day  of  our  week,  Thursday.  The  second  syllable  ley  is 
a  Saxon  or  Scandinavian  word,  designating  a  feeding-ground, 
pasture,  or  common,  the  iea  of  English  poetry,  over  which 
*  the  lowing  herd  wind  slowly.' 

Who  gave  to  this  sequestered  village  its  name  ?  Possibly 
the  Jutes,  when  under  Cerdic  and  Cynric  they  killed  *  many' 
or  'few,'  according  to  which  reading  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
we  adopt,  of  the  Brits  or  old  inhabitants  of  the  Island  at 
Wiht-gara-burh^  the  modern  Carisbrooke,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  of  the  Wight,  and  who  clung 
to  their  ancient  pagan  faith  long  after  mass  was  being  said 
in  Winchester.  More  probably  the  name  sprang  up  nearly 
five  hundred  years  later,  in  that  evil  time  when,  as  the 
Chronicle  says,  *  The  Danes  went  into  Wihtland,  and  there 
they  roved  about  even  as  they  themselves  would,  and  nothing 
withstood  them,  nor  any  fleet  by  sea  durst  meet  them,  nor 
land  force  either,  went  they  ever  so  far  up.  Then  was  it  in 
every  wise  a  heavy  time,  because  they  never  ceased  from 
their  evil  doings.'  These  northern  *  pagans,'  as  the  chroniclers 
call  them,  were,  in  IQ03,  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  burnt 
the  '  Vill '  of  Waliham  (identified  by  Worsley  with  Wellow, 
a  hamlet  near  Thorley)  and  many  other  *  cotliffs.'  At  any 
rate  the  name  Thorley,  '  Thor's  pasture,'  recalls  to  us  that 
old  Northland  mythology  which  was  the  impersonation 
of  the  visible  workings  of  nature,  and  which  lingered  in 
certain  regions  of  Europe  till  the  eleventh  century.  *  1  hunder,' 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  *  was  not  then  mere  electricity,  vitreous 
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or  resinous ;  it  was  the  god  Donner  (thunder)  or  Thor,  god 
also  of  beneficent  summer  heat.  The  thunder  is  his  wrath  ; 
the  gathering  of  the  black  clouds  is  the  drawing  down  of 
Thor's  angry  brows;  the  firebolt  bursting  out  of  heaven 
is  the  all-rending  hammer,  flung  from  the  hand  of  Thor; 
he  drives  his  loud  chariot  over  the  mountain  tops,  that  is  the 
peal ;  wrathful  he  "  blows  in  his  red  beard,"  that  is  the  rustling 
storm-blast  before  the  thunder  begins.* 

In  Domesday,  the  manor,  which  is  spelt  Torlei,  had  been 
held  by  Tosti,  but  at  the  time  of  the  *  Survey '  belonged 
to  Alsi,  one  of  the  few  persons  who  retained  possession 
of  the  lands  they  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. These  were  probably  officers  under  the  Crown,  who 
acted  as  bailiffs  over  the  king's  lands,  and  were  continued 
by  William  the  Conqueror  as  being  better  qualified  for  such 
service  than  strangers.  It  is  mentioned  as  containing  seven 
'  carucates '  of  land.  The  *  carucate '  was  a  measure  of  land, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  system  of 
tillage,  being  as  much  as  could  be  tilled  with  one  plough 
(with  its  team  of  eight  oxen)  a  year.  These  plough-lands 
of  Thorley,  valued  at  seven  pounds  under  the  Saxon  rule, 
had  risen  in  value  to  twelve  pounds  under  the  Normans. 
Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  obtained  the  manor  from 
King  Henry  I,  and  it  remained  an  appanage  of  the  lordship 
of  the  Wight  with  his  descendants  until  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
sold  the  Island  to  Edward  I.  It  was  afterwards  granted  to 
William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  arms — three 
figures  shaped  like  a  diamond  on  a  playing  card,  and  called 
in  the  language  of  heraldry  *  lozenges ' — may  still  be  seen 
on  the  south  angle  buttress  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
custodian  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  On  the  attainder  of  John, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  is  claimed  by  Fox,  the  martyrologist, 
as  a  Wycliffite,  and  branded  by  Walsingham,  the  monk- 
chronicler  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  as  'an  obstinate  and 
shameless  Lollard,  a  despiser  of  images,  and  a  scoffer  at 
the  sacraments,'  it  was  granted  by  Henry  IV  to  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  that  'infamous  man,'  as  Hume  {II*  E. 
ch.  xvii)  calls  him,  with  a  righteous  indignation  unusual  to 
the  easy-going  neutrality  of  that  historian.  As  the  grant  was 
made  in  tailmale,  and  Edward  of  York,  who  died  at  Agincourt, 
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left  no  issue  by  his  wife  Philippa,  third  daughter  and  coheir 
of  John  de  Mohun,  Baron  of  Dunster,  it  was  resumed  by  the 
Crown,  and  given  by  Edward  IV  to  his  brother  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  on  being  forfeited  by  his  attainder 
remained  with  the  Crown  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  was  then  granted  by  that  sovereign  to  David  Urry,  Esq., 
with  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £36  i*js.  6d.  reserved  to  the  Crown. 
The  son  of  this  David  Urry  left  a  daughter,  his  heiress,  who 
married  Richard  Lucy,  Esq.,  of  the  V/arwickshire  family 
so  well  known  from  its  associations  with  the  early  life  of 
Shakespeare.  Richard  Lucy  sold  it  to  Sir  Robert  Holmes, 
knight,  governor  of  the  Island,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  the  Rev.  Leonard  Troughear  Holmes,  son  of  Dr.  Troughear, 
vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  and  himself  curate  to  his  father  at 
Carisbrooke,  who  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Holmes 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  thence  in  the  female  line 
to  Lord  Heytesbury,  the  present  possessor  of  the  manor. 

*  Thorley,'  according  to  Worsley  (I/is/.  /.  W,  pp.  264-5) 
is  a  very  fertile  parish,  and  the  manor  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Island,  notwithstanding  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  once 
a  warren,  as  appears  by  a  grant  of  the  Countess  Isabella, 
who  gave  to  the  prior  of  Christchurch  a  fifth  part  (this 
appears  to  be  a  mistake  of  Worsley,  he  probably  meant 
a  lithe)  of  the  coneys  in  her  manor  of  Thorley.  In  the 
records  of  Parliament  there  is  found  a  petition  from  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Christchurch  to  Isabella  de  FortibuF,  that 
granted  to  the  priory  a  tithe  within  the  manor  of  Thorley 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  that  William  Russell,  warden  of 
the  Island,  would  not  permit  them  to  take  the  said  tithes ; 
to  which  it  was  answered  that  a  writ  should  be  issued  to  the 
treasurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  inquire  into  that 
grant,  and  whether  they  were  seized  of  those  tithes,  and 
to  order  justice  to  be  done  to  it.  According  to  the  survey 
then  taken  (lemp.  Edward  III)  Thorley  was  little  better  than 
a  large  warren,  which  then  produced  as  many  as  500  rabbits 
every  year,  of  which  fifty  went  as  a  tithe  to  Christchurch,  the 
remainder  being  sold  at  2d,  a  head,  for  the  benefit '  of  my 
lord  the  king.*  To  secure  their  preservation  underwood  was 
forbidden  to  be  cut.  The  office  of  warrener  of  Thorley  and 
Wellow   was  bestowed  by  Edward  III  on  Walter  White. 
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The  sandy  heaths  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  have,  at  all  times, 
been  stocked  with  a  quantity  of  rabbits.  Sir  John  Oglander 
mentions  a  rabbit-dealer  in  his  time  who  carried  great 
numbers  to  London  every  week,  and  adds  that  there  were 
very  few  hares  in  this  country  till  Sir  Edward  Horsey  gave 
encouragement  to  stocking  the  Island  with  them. 

The  priory  of  Christchurch  in  Hampshire,  or  Christchurch- 
Twyneham,  as  it  was  originally  called,  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  when  it  consisted  of  secular  canons. 
The  canonical  clergy  occupied  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  monks  and  the  secular  clergy  or  parish  priests. 
As  living  together  under  a  rule  of  their  own,  they  were  often 
regarded  popularly  as  a  kind  of  monks ;  while  inasmuch 
as  their  rule  was  less  strict,  and  their  seclusion  from  the 
world  less  complete,  they  were  sometimes  from  a  monastic 
point  of  view  classed  even  with  the  laity  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  were  called  religious.  These  semi-monastic, 
semi-parochial  clergy  were  often  replaced  by  the  *  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Augustine,'  an  order  founded  by  Ivo  of 
Chartres  and  others  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  monaslicism 
became  more  in  favour  with  the  laity.  This  latter  order  of 
Augustines  was  introduced  into  England  very  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Adelwald,  confessor  to  Henry  I.  About 
that  period  the  secular  canons  gave  way  to  the  Augustinian 
regular  canons,  or  monks,  in  the  priory  of  Christchurch, 
which  was  refounded  and  its  church  built  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  by  Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham.  According 
to  Dugdale,  Richard  de  Redvers,  first  Earl  of  Devonshire 
and  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  enjoyed,  among  other  marks 
of  the  royal  bounty  of  Henry  I,  the  lordship  and  hundred 
of  Christchurch  in  Hampshire  with  all  the  lands  from  thence 
to  Beaulieu  together  with  many  churches  and  chapels, 
namely  the  collegiate  or  conventual  church  of  Christchurch- 
Twyneham,  the  chapel  of  Milford,  the  chapel  of  Boldre,  the 
churches  of  Brokenhurst,  Holehurst,  and  Sopley,  which  with 
their  tithes  he  appropriated  to  Christchurch,  when  from  a  house 
of  secular  canons  it  was  converted  into  an  Augustinian 
monastery  (Worsley,  Htsi,  /.  W.,  pp.  51-2). 
•    March  14,  1891. 
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II. 

The  church  of  Thorley  was,  according  to  Worsley  {Hist, 
T.  W.  p.  265), '  probably  built  by  Amicia,  Countess  of  Devon/ 
Whether  it  was  the  Countess  of  Devon  or  an  earlier  repre- 
sentative of  the  illustrious  house  of  De  Redvers,  lords 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  built  the  church  and  endowed 
it  with  a  maintenance  for  the  resident  clergyman,  who  should 
minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  tenants  of  their  manor 
of  Thorley,  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  church  will 
be  found  in  the  Dean's  return  of  the  Island  churches,  dated 
1305-  'The  Isle  of  Wight  has  always  formed  part  of  the 
see  of  Winchester  since  its  conversion  by  Wilfrid,  and  the 
episcopate  of  Daniel,  the  friend  of  Bede.  While  Bishop 
Woodlock  held  the  see  of  Winchester  (1305-13 16),  it  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary^ 
called  the  *  Dean  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  who  in  the  first  year 
of  Bishop  Woodlock's  episcopate  *made  a  return  of  the 
tithes  of  the  Island  and  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lands 
out  of  which  they  were  issuing,  and  likewise  of  the  several 
churches  and  chapels'  (Worsley,  His/,  I,  W.  Appendix, 
Ixxxi).  This  official  was  a  presbyter,  appointed  to  preside 
as  the  bishop's  deputy  over  one  division  of  his  diocese. 
To  distinguish  him  from  the  urban  archpresbyter.  bq  was 
called  decanus  ruralisy  or  rural  dean.  Beyond  the  British 
Isles  and  France  the  office  does  not  seem  to  have  existed. 

In  the  Dean's  return,  the  Church  of  Thorley  is  thus 
described:  'The  Prior  and  Convent  of  Christchurch  have 
the  church  of  Thorley  appropriated  to  them,  and  pay  to  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Monteburg  an  annual  pension  of 
twenty  shillings  on  account  of  the  great  and  small  tithes 
which  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Christchurch  receive  in 
Thorley,  of  the  demesne  formerly  belonging  to  the  Countess 
of  the  Island,  which  tiihes  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Monteburg  had  of  yore  been  accustomed  to  receive/  From 
this  entry  in  the  return  it  would  appear  that  the  Countess  of 
the  Island  had,  like  many  patrons  of  benefices,  transferred 
the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Thorley  to  the  monks,  on 
the  supposition  of  their  being  the  best  judges  as  to  what 
persons  were  mo$t  fit  to.be  presented  to  the  livings^.   Th$ 
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monastic  establishments  too  often  abused  the  trust  thus 
reposed  in  them.  By  appropriating  parish  churches  to  them- 
selves, the  churches  and  parishes  were  neglected  and  the 
intentions  of  the  donors  defeated.  In  1209  the  barons  of 
England  presented  a  remonstrance  to  Pope  Alexander  IV, 
the  same  pope  whose  seal  on  a  papal  bull  was  found  at 
Carisbrooke  lately,  and  was  fully  described  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed 10  the  Couniy  Press  in  August,  1886.  This  manly 
and  dignified  remonstrance  may  be  read  at  length  in  Worsley 
{Hist.  L  W.  pp.  167-168).  This  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  scandalous 
practice  of  the  monks  in  procuring  appropriations  of  the 
parochial  churches  led  to  the  synod  assembled  at  Oxford  by 
Archbishop  Langton,  a.d.  1222.  In  this  synod  canons 
were  passed  for  the  better  support  of  the  secular  or  parochial 
clergy  against  the  encroachments  of  the  monks,  and  these 
regulations  were  still  further  confirmed  by  the  synod  con- 
vened at  London,  a.d.  1237,  under  Otho,  the  Pope's  legate, 
and  again  by  another,  a.d.  1268,  held  by  Ottoboni  (Cardinal 
of  Saint  Hadrian). 

In  the  case  of  Thorley  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Christ- 
church  appear  to  have  honestly  exercised  their  rights  of 
patronage.  In  Cardinal  Beaufort's  valuation  (VVorsley, 
//is/.  I.  W.  Appendix,  Ixxxiii)  the  respective  payments 
to  the  rector  and  vicar  are  enumerated.  The  rectory  and 
vicarage  each  supplied  a  bowman  to  the  Island  Militia 
established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Warner,  in  his 
History  0/  Hampshire ^  states  that  the  Priory  of  Christchurch 
in  all  probability  held  out  beyond  the  limited  time  in  which 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  was  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  *  There  is  a  remarkable  entry,'  he 
says,  *  in  Bishop  Gardiner's  register  of  a  presentation  to  this 
church  in  the  year  1537  ^V  John  Draper,  by  Divine  suflfer- 
ance  prior  of  Christchurch,  and  the  monks  of  the  Convent/ 
The  manor  and  appropriation  of  great  tithes  and  advowson 
of  the  vicarage  became  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  were 
exchanged  for  the  manor  of  Marylebone  in  London  with 
Thomas  Hopson,  or  Hobson,  Esq.,  in  whose  name  the 
next  presentation  to  the  benefice  is  therefore  recorded,  per 
discre/um  virum  Thomam  Hopson^  in  the  Winchester  register. 
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Thorley  church  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Swithun,  whose  well- 
known  name  appears  in  the  calendar  of  our  present  Prayer 
Book  among  the  so-called  black-letter  saints  on  the  15th 
day  of  July.     Saint  Swithun,  so  Wheatley  in  his  book  on 
The  Common  Prayer  says,  was  first  a  monk  and  afterwards 
a  prior  of  the  convent  of  Winchester.     Upon  the  death  of 
Helmsham,  bishop  of  that  see,  by  the  favour  of  King  Ethel- 
wulf,  the  son  of  King  Egbert,  he  was  promoted  to  succeed 
him  in  that  bishopric,  a.d.  832,  and  continued  in  it  eleven 
years;  to  his  death.     *  The  chief  guide  of  Ethelwulf/  says 
Professor  Henry  Morley  [English  Writer Sy  vol.  ii.  pp.  265- 
266),  *  in  arts  of  peace  was  Swithun,  a  monk  of  Winchester, 
who  was  ordained  priest  in  the  year  830,  and  whose  repute 
for  learning  had  caused  Egbert  to  commit  to  him  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  son.     It  was  by  Swithun's  advice  that  in  853 
Ethelwulf  sent  his  youngest  son  Alfred,  then  only  five  years 
old,  to    Rome   with  a    large    retinue   including    perhaps 
Swiihun  himself.     Two  years  afterwards,  having  by  Swithun's 
advice  given  a  tenth  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Church,  Ethelwulf 
went  to  Rome  himself  with  his  son  Alfred,  taking  magnificent 
gifts,  and  ordaining  from  his  private  property  a  perpetual 
annuity  to  Rome  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of 
"  Peter's  pence." '     In  a  later  portion  of  the  same  volume 
(pp.  301-304)  Professor  Morley  has  given  a  most  interesting 
account  of  a  lately  published  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  of  a 
string    of    legends   *  setting   forth   why   Ethelwold,   having 
translated  the  bones  of  Swithun,  dedicated  to  him  the  new 
minster,  which  remained  dedicated  to  that  saint  until  Henry 
VIII  ordered  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  substituted. 
Used  as  waste  parchment  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  binding  a  register  for  the  Chapter   Library  at 
Gloucester,  six  leaves  of  a  tenth-century  manuscript  were 
set  aside  more  than  six  years  ago  by  a  minor  canon  and 
a  librarian,  to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  when  he 
came,  as  he  did  once  a  year,  that  way.   They  were  pronounced 
by  him  10  be  portions  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  homily  or  homilies. 
The  leaves  were  put  aside  and  lost  for  a  time,  but  redis- 
covered in  loose  leaves  in  a  thin  portfolio  when,  in  i860,  the 
British  Association   met  at   Gloucester.     They  were  then 
examined  and  described  by  the  Rev.  John  Earle,  Oxford, 
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Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  edited  by  him  next  year  for 
publication,  both  va  facsimile  as  photo-zincographs,  and  with 
the  text  printed  in  modern  letters,  translated  literally, 
annotated,  and  provided  with  an  essay  on  St.  SNvithun/ 
The  legend  itself,  as  told  in  the  newly  published  Anglo-Saxon 
fragment,  is  too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  can  be  read  in 
Professor  Morley's  delightful  pages,  from  which  it  will  be 
perceived  that*  it  does  not  altogether  agree  with  the  ordinary 
story  as  related  by  Matthew  Paris. 

The  old  church  of  Thorley,  as  it  appeared  before  it  was 
replaced  by  the  modern  edifice,  is  thus  described  by  Canon 
Venables  (Guide  to  the  hie  of  Wight^  pp.  no):  'A  quaint 
little  church,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  standing  among  the 
buildings  of  a  large  farmyard,  and  with  so  little  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  barn  that  it  may  be  readily  passed  unnoticed,  more 
especially  as  some  barbarous  churchwarden  has  cut  off  boih 
the  east  and  west  gables,  and  covered  the  whole  with 
a  hipped  roof.  The  belfry  over  the  south  porch  is  curious 
and  perhaps  unique.'  This  belfry,  which  is  still  standing 
surrounded  by  the  old  churchy *ird,  has  in  the  sides  several 
curious  openings  formed  of  stone,  but  resembling  timber 
work. 

The  reputed  foundress  of  this  church,  Amicia  or  Amice, 
was  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
one  of  the  barons  who  extorted  the  Great  Charter  from 
King  John.  The  family  of  the  De  Clares  took  their  name 
from  Clare,  an  ancient  town  on  the  edge  of  Sufiblk,  where 
it  joins  Essex,  seated  not  far  from  the  river  Stour,  by  which 
the  counties  are  divided.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  who  died  in 
1 295  (the  last  Earl  of  Gloucester  of  that  name),  was  made 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  termination  of  the  title  being  only 
changed,  not  the  place  denominating.  From  the  change 
thus  made,  the  second  king  of  arms  is  surnamed  Clarencieux 
as  appertaining  formerly  to  the  Dukes  of  Clarence.  Amicia 
was,  A.  D.  1240,  married  to  Baldwin,  fourth  Earl  of  Devon, 
who  during  his  minority  was  made  ward  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall.  This  wardship  was  surrendered  by  the  pay- 
ment of  two  thousand  marks  from  Gilbert  de  Clare,  who 
thus  secured  the  Earl  of  Devon  as  husband  for  his  daughter. 
By  his  wife  the  Ead  of  Devon  had  a  son,  named  after  hi« 
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father,  Baldwin,  and  also  a  daughter  called  Isabella,  and, 
dying  five  years  after  his  marriage  was  buried  in  Quarr 
Abbey.  Isabella,  on  becoming  by  the  death  of  her  brother 
Baldwin  the  last  Earl  of  Devon  *  Lady  of  the  Island/  gave 
to  her  mother,  the  Countess  of  Devon,  who  had  bestowed 
her  hand  on  Robert  G}'nes  as  her  second  husband,  the 
inheritance  of  the  manor  of  Buckland  in  Devonshire,  Brickley, 
Woollhampton,  and  Celliton,  with  the  hundred  advowsons  of 
churches  and  appurtenances  with  which  that  lady  endowed 
the  abbey  of  Buckland.  She  also  confirmed  her  mother's 
gift  of  the  manor  of  Shorwell  to  the  nuns  of  Laycock  in 
Wiltshire.  Amicia,  this  munificent  patroness  of  these  monastic 
establishments,  died  a.d.  1283.  ^r*  Davenport  Adams  (Isle 
of  Wights  p.  179)  mentions  in  a  note  that  in  the  reign 
of  James  I  the  Rev.  William  Petty,  uncle  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Petty,  physician-general  of  the  Army  in  Ireland, 
1 623,  and  founder  of  the  Lansdowne,  or  rather  the  Shelburne, 
family,  was  vicar  of  Thorley.  This  Rev.  William  Petty  was 
employed  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  getting  together  the 
collection  of  specimens  of  ancient  Greek  art  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Arundel  marbles,  which  now  belongs  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  from  which  Hallam  (Hist,  of 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  388)  dates  the  beginning  of  lapidary 
learning. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  railway  train  to 
Yarmouth  and  from  that  town  walk  a  mile  to  Thorley,  where 
he  will  find  a  primitive  village  in  which  the  past  has  not 
been  submerged  by  unsightly  rows  of  red  brick  small  houses, 
and  can  stroll  into  the  old  churchyard, 

'  Where  heaves  the  tnrf  in  many  a  xnonldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.* 

March  ai,  1891. 

III. 

So  uncertain  are  the  results  of  most  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  local  names,  that  I  beg  to  say  I  am  by  no  means 
wedded  to  the  derivation  which  I  have  assigned  to  Thorley. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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That  derivation  has  been  disputed  by  the  Vicar  of  Shal- 
fleet,  and  may  be  controverted.  In  the  meanwhile  my 
explanation  of  the  name  as  denoting  '  Thor's  pasture '  seems 
more  probable  than  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas.  '  Tor ' 
is  claimed  to  be  a  Celtic  word  for  a  steep,  precipitous  hill, 
though  in  Richardson's  English  Dictionary  it  is  said  to  be  the 
Anglo-Saxon  for  'tower.'  Would  the  Celt,  with  his  keen 
perception  of  the  features  of  natural  scenery,  have  applied  the 
word  *Tor'  to  so  comparatively  a  small  eminence  as  the 
Mount  ?  As  the  traveller  gazes  on. the  Tor  of  Glastonbury, 
or  at  Chee  Tor  in  the  Derbyshire  Peak  district,  that  enormous 
concave  wall  of  limestone  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the 
river  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  he  at  once  recognizes 
the  truth  of  the  characteristic  name  applied  to  these  great 
hills ;  but  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  Mount  do  not  command 
his  assent  to  the  name  of  Tor  being  assigned  to  them.  Again, 
may  I  ask  Mr.  Thomas  whether  he  can  cite  any  case  of  th;; 
word  *  Tor '  being  turned  into  *  Thor '  ?  The  letter  /  is  no 
doubt  interchangeable  with  the  dental  aspirate  M,  but  the 
Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  *  Tor,'  whichever  it  may  be  determined 
to  be,  stands  out  as  unchanged  in  its  original  rigidity  as  the 
hills  and  mountains  to  which  the  name  is  given.  In  spite  of 
the  skilfully  marshalled  arguments  of  the  Vicar  of  Shalfleet, 
I  must  cling  to  my  original  guess.  The  local  name  of 
Thorness,  which  he  brings  forward,  only  strengthens  my 
position.  The  old  Norse  nes  signifies  a  promontory  or 
projecting  piece  of  land.  Where  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  we 
more  likely  to  find  traces  of  the  Norse  God  of  Thunder  than 
on  the  shores  of  the  waters  of  the  Solent,  upon  which  floated 
the  vessels  of  the  Scandinavian  Vikings  with  their  ensign  of 
the  Danish  raven  ?  The  name  of  Wight  itself,  along  with 
that  of  Solent,  and  perhaps  some  others,  may  be  left  to  the 
Celt ;  but  Thorley  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  very 
few  memorials  which  have  come  down  to  us  recalling  the 
exploits  and  the  religious  belief  of  the  old  Pagan  sea  rovers, 
who,  as  the  chronicle  tells  us,  'roved  about  even  as  they 
themselves  would.'  The  interpretation  of  *E.G.A.,'  writing 
from  Weston-super-Mare,  that  the  syllable  '  ley '  is  an  open 
space  in  the  wood  where  cattle  '  lie,'  seems  worthy  of  all 
attention.     Over  the  water,  in  Hampshire,  are  the  names 
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of  several  places  ending  wiih  the  syllable  ley.  Among  these 
is  the  modern  Netlej,  the  equivalent,  if  not  the  representative, 
of  Natan  Leah,  the  lea  of  Natan,  including  that  part  of  the 
New  Forest  which  lay  north  of  the  Roman  road  from  Nut- 
shalling  to  Ringwood — in  other  words  the  natural  woodland 
which  William  I  enlarged  into  the  New  Forest  by  afforesting 
the  south-western  portion  of  Hampshire — and  also  that  tract 
of  wood  and  common  on  the  other  side  of  the  Test  through 
which  the  Itchen  flows  into  Southampton  Water.  A  very 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape  of  South  England  as  it  was 
in  these  early  centuries  must  have  been  the  vast  forest,  which 
spread  over  the  wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rother  as  far  westward  as  the  Privet  in  Hampshire, 
with  its  leas  or  open  spaces,  in  which  the  herds  of  almost 
wild  cattle  found  both  shelter  and  pasture. 

PS. — A  friend  has  observed  to  me  that  the  Mount  is  more 
what  Isle  of  Wight  country  folk  call  a  'druss'  or  *drush' 
(which  Mr.  Long  explains  to  mean  a  slight  slope),  rather  than 
a  towering  tor. 

March  aS,  1891. 


ANGLO-NORMAN  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a.d.  1066-1135. 

I. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  produced  much  the 
same  results  in  the  English  Church  as  it  did  in  the  State  or 
civil  affairs.  Professor  Freeman,  whose  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  is  the  great  authority  on  all  points  connected  wiih 
that  memorable  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  has  summed  up 
the  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Normans  as  fol- 
lows .  '  William  took  a  great  deal  of  land  from  Englishmen 
and  gave  it  to  Normans,  but  every  Norman  to  whom  he  gave 
land  had  in  some  sort  to  become  an  Englishman  in  order  to 
hold  it.  He  held  it  from  the  King  of  the  English,  according 
to  the  law  of  England;  he  stepped  exactly  into  the  place 
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of  the  Englishman  who  had  held  the  land  before  him;  he 
took  his  rights,  his  powers,  his  burthens,  whatever  they  might 

be,  neither  more  nor  less The  English  did  not  become 

Normans,  the  Normans  did  become  Englishmen;  but  the 
Normans  in  becoming  Englishmen  greatly  influenced  the 
English  nation,  and  brought  in  many  ways  of  thinking  and 
doing  which  had  not  been  known  in  England  before.' 

So  it  was  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  lands  and  other 
possessions  belonging  to  the  churches  and  monasteries  were 
not  interfered  with,  and  if  any  estate  which  a  Norman  receivetl 
was  chargeable  with  any  payment  of  tithe  or  rent  to  a  reli- 
gious foundation,  he  had  solemnly  to  promise  the  due 
performance  of  all  such  covenants,  whether  by  gift  or  bequest. 
Abbacies  and  bishoprics  however  were  soon  entrusted  to 
Normans,  who  often  held  them  with  their  secular  baronies, 
and  thus  all  high  positions  both  in  Church  and  Realm  were 
transferred  from  English  to  Norman  holders,  until  by  the  end 
of  William's  reign  few  English  earls  held  estates,  and  only 
one  English  bishop  retained  his  see.  It  was  not  to  his 
victory  at  Sen  lac,  or  Hastings  as  it  is  usually  called,  but  to  the 
struggle  which  followed  William's  return  from  Normandy,  that 
he  owes  his  title  as  *  Conqueror.*  The  Norman  King  appor- 
tioned lands  after  his  pleasure,  but  the  seizure  of  lands  was 
a  gradual  process,  as  the  conquest  was  gradual  By  degrees 
the  Normans  subdued  every  shire  and  earldom,  and  com- 
pelled the  chief  men  *  to  bow  before  his  need.'  Many  small 
estates  owned  by  the  *  ceorls '  or  yeomanry  changed  hands, 
while  the  labouring  people,  though  less  free,  still  remained  in 
their  old  homesteads  under  a  change  of  rulers. 

The  Norman  was  sometimes  an  organizer,  as  the  first 
William  was,  or  the  merely  arbitrary  King,  like  Rufus,  who 
acknowledged  no  power  but  force,  or  the  conciliatory  King, 
like  Henry,  who  saw  that  force  could  not  avail  without  some 
clerkly  knowledge  and  politic  wisdom.  Whatever  he  was,  he 
could  not  create  another  Church,  nor  was  he  disposed  to 
destroy  the  Church  he  found.  The  result  was  that  he 
strengthened  it  and  enriched  it.  The  Saxon  King  was,  as 
Mr.  Kemble  insists  with  much  earnestness,  the  king  of 
men.  The  Norman  King  claimed  to  be  proprietor  of  the 
land.     The  importance  of  this  distinction  is  not  to  be  under- 
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rated,  especially  in  the  King's  dealings  with  the  Church  of 
England.  It  gave  the  Sovereign  a  power  over  the  barons 
who  held  their  lands  of  him,  which  his  Saxon  predecessors 
had  never  had  over  their  thanes.  The  King  was  through  the 
Church  and  its  ministrations  led  to  feel  that  the  English  were 
his  subjects  as  well  as  the  Normans.  He  would  not  allow 
the  Norman  barons  to  seize  the  Church  property  and  ttirn  it 
to  their  own  uses.  The  better  part  of  the  Norman  eccle- 
siastics, who  took  the  place  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  did  perhaps 
more  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the  classes  in 
the  English  realm  than  ever  their  predecessors  had  done. 
They  desired  to  make  the  Church  national,  they  were  more 
learned  than  the  native  English  clergy,  and  felt  more  the 
necessity  of  counteracting  the  pride  of  force,  which  would 
have  trampled  upon  Church  and  people.  The  great  Anselm 
is  not  more  celebrated  for  his  philosophy  or  for  his  conflicts 
with  the  savage  Red  King,  the  second  William,  than  for  his 
solemn  declaration  when  he  came  to  Canterbury,  that  he 
should  recognize  no  disunction  between  the  races — the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered — and  would  regard  them 
as  they  stood  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  according  to  the 
judgement  of  men.  The  instruction  in  Norman  schools, 
though  it  was  purely  Latin  instruction,  was  not  unfavourable 
to  drawing  the  two  races  together.  I'he  language  of  the 
Chm'ch  and  of  its  services  was  not  at  any  rate  the  conqueror's 
language.  The  English  peasant  might  learn  it  as  well  as 
the  Norman  gentleman ;  probably  he  oftener  availed  himself 
of  the  privilege.  Most  of  the  men  William  chose  to  rule 
either  diocese  or  monastery  were  selected  for  their  good 
qualities,  and  the  result  was  not  only  that  the  Church  was 
under  better  discipline  than  when  it  was  enfeebled  by  the 
lethargy  and  sottishness  of  the  Saxon,  but  also  became  a 
more  wholesome  influence  over  the  condition  of  the  people. 

These  and  other  features  in  the  process  by  which  the 
English  Church  remained  the  National  Church  may  be  seen 
clearly  in  what  took  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  island 
was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  10  William  Fitz  Osborne  in 
the  same  way  that  he  made  grants  to  his  other  royal  minister, 
Montgomery,  or  to  barons  like  the  Mowbrays,  the  War- 
rennes.  and  the  Clares. 
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The  Iccal  notion  of  a  *  conquest '  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by 
the  Earl  of  Hereford  rests,  as  Professor  Freeman  has  shown, 
upon  a  cartulary,  vrhich  indeed  says  that  William  Fitz 
Osborne  *conquisivit  insulam  Vectam  tempore  quo  dictus 
Willelmus  Bastardus  conquisivit  terram  Angliae/  This  may 
be  a  blunder  in  the  cartulary,  which  contains  a  mistake  alho 
about  the  family  of  Fitz  Osborne.  Monks  in  their  writing- 
chamber  were  no  more  infallible  than  modem  historians. 
More  probably,  however,  the  word  *  conquisivit '  was  used 
merely  in  the  legal  sense  of  *  purchased.'  The  word  *  pur- 
chase/ as  Blackstone  (Book  II.  Part  i.  chap,  v.)  remarks, 
'  though  in  its  vulgar  and  confined  explanation  it  is  applied 
only  to  such  acquisitions  of  land  as  are  obtained  by  way 
of  bargain  and  sale  for  money  or  for  some  other  valuable  con- 
sideration, yet  properly  includes  every  lawful  mode  of  coming 
to  an  estate  by  the  act  of  a  party,  as  opposed  to  the  act  of 
law,'  and  as  Blackstone  further  shows,  answers  to  the  *  con- 
qiiestus '  or  *  conquisiiio '  of  the  Norman  jurists. 

Fitz  Osborne  pursued  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  same  course 
of  conduct  towards  the  Church,  which  his  master  and 
relative,  the  Conqueror,  had  adopted  on  the  mainland. 
IJke  many  of  the  Norman  nobles  and  gentry,  Fitz  Osborne 
was  what  would  be  now  called  a  strong  churchman;  in 
1045  ^^  ^3^  founded  the  Abbey  of  Lire,  or  Lyra,  in  the 
diocese  of  Evreux  in  Normandy,  where  also  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Coulanges,  in  which  he  died.  As 
was  the  case  with  most  of  the  Norman  abbeys,  a  legend  is 
attached  to  the  foundation  of  Lire,  which  can  be  read  in  the 
church  history  of  Normandy  (Neusiria  Pia,  p.  545).  The 
monk  William  of  Poitiers  says  that  Normandy  was  an  Egypt, 
a  Thebaid,  as  regarded  monasteries.  Duke  William  of 
Normandy,  so  the  same  writer  tells  us,  never  refused  his 
authorization  to  any  one  desirous  of  giving  to  churches. 
'  He  built  many  monasteries/  so  Ordericus  afidrms.  A  com- 
pound of  boldness  and  political  scheming,  William's  followers, 
soldiers  and  lawyers,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  shaven  like 
the  clergy,  and  good  friends  of  the  clergy  (at  the  beginning 
at  least),  supported  the  Church.  It  appears  from  Domesday 
Book,  the  great  authority  on  the  condition  of  England  at  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  that  William  Fitz  Osborne  gave  to  his 
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Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Lira,  six  churches  with  their  lands 
and  possessions,  along  with  the  tenths  of  the  King's  revenues. 
The  only  two  churches  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  this 
survey  are  those  of  Bovecombe  (Bowcombe  or  Carisbrooke) 
and  Arreton.  The  names  of  the  remaining  four  churches 
belonging  to  the  Norman  abbey  of  Lire  do  not  appear  in  that 
ancient  document.  Besides  these,  the  church  of  Calbourne  is 
found  with  its  priest  Malger.  The  manor  of  Canbourne,  so 
spelt  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  or  Sweynston,  is  said  to  be  held 
by  Walchelin,  bishop  of  Wmchester.  It  always  belonged  to 
the  monastery  of  that  bishop's  '  stool.'  The  church  of  Shal- 
fieet,  which  Domesday  Book  calls  Sheldeflet,  was  attached 
to  the  manor,  which  was  held  by  Gozelin  the  son  of  Azor. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Castle  held  the  manor  of 
Shalcombe,  called  Eseldecombe  in  the  Domesday  valuation 
of  the  lands  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  churches  of  Shalfleet 
and  of  otlier  parishes  not  handed  over  to  the  Abbey  of  Lire 
were  served  probably  by  secular  clergy  like  the  parochial 
clergy  of  the  present  day.  So  too  may  have  been  the  clergy 
of  St.  Nicholas.  Malger  of  Calbourne  may  possibly  have 
been  a  Winchester  monk,  though  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
said  to  have  held  the  Church  of  the  Manor,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  the  parson  of  the  parish.  The  churches 
which  Fitz  Osborne  gave  to  Lire  were  served  by  monks  from 
that  distant  abbey.  Lire  was  under  the  Benedictine  rule. 
The  monastic  system,  as  founded  by  Benedict,  was  entirely 
in  the  ascendent  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  rules  of  the  Benedictine  order,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  relaxed,  were  revived  with  greater  stringency  by  the 
Cluniac  monks,  so  called  from  Clugni,  in  Burgundy,  where  the 
community  was  first  founded,  in  the  year  912,  by  an  abbot 
named  Berne.  The  monks  of  Clugni  added  many  new  and 
severe  regulations  to  those  formulated  by  Benedict  of  Niursia. 
Lire,  though  it  did  not  attain  the  fame  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee, 
whence  issued  those  illustrious  prelates  the  Lombard  Lan« 
franc  and  Anselm,  was  itself  also  a  school  of  religious 
knowledge,  writing,  philosophy,  art,  and  law.  One  of  the 
great  distinctions  of  Benedict's  rule  was  the  substitution 
of  study  for  the  comparative  uselessness  of  mere  manual 
labour  for  religious  instructors  whose  business  is  not  to 
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serve  tables  Our  gratitude  is  due  to  those  Norman  abbeys 
for  fostering  what  little  there  was  of  learning  and  refinement 
in  that  troublous  and  dreary  period.  The  evil  in  the  case 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  that  the  centre  of  operations  was  in 
those  days  of  restricted  locomotion  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  its  field  of  labour  among  the  people  of  this  Island. 
This  difficulty  was  remedied  at  some  time  after  the  Conquest 
by  the  founding  of  a  cell  dependent  upon  the  parent  foun- 
dation, or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  an  '  alien  priory,'  at 
Carisbrooke,  from  which  the  monks  might  go  forth  to  serve 
the  churches  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Lire. 

December  16,  1887. 

11. 

Among  the  benefits  which  the  establi^'hment  of  the  little 
colony  from  the  Benedictines  of  the  Norman  Abbey  of  Lire 
at  the  centre  of  the  Island  conferred  on  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht 
may  be  reckoned  the  preservation  of  the  name  of  Wiht- 
garesburh  in  its  shortened  form  of  Carisbrooke.  That 
name  does  not  appear  in  Domesday  Book,  the  Castle 
lurking  under  the  entry  of  Alverstone,  Alvington,  and  the 
church  attached  to  the  manor  of  Bovecombe — Bowcombe. 
The  prior  and  monks  of  Carisbrooke  is  their  designation  in 
one  of  the  earliest  cartularies.  The  building  of  the  priory 
and  the  church  connected  with  it  drew  its  craftsmen  and 
masons  to  mingle  with  the  ploughmen  and  reapers  of  the 
church  lands  and  of  the  Bowcombe  manor.  These  were 
swelled  by  the  families  of  the  retainers  at  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
and  hence  arose  the  village  of  that  name.  Protection  was 
found  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  authorities  at  the  Castle, 
and  Carisbrooke  might  have  grown  up  into  the  chief  town  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  not  in  later  times  the  superior  local 
advantages  of  the  borough  of  the  Medene  at  the  confluence 
of  two  streams  and  with  an  access  to  the  Solent  led  to  what 
was  then  the  New  Port  taking  the  place  of  the  old  Jutish 
borough  of  the  Wight.  No  doubt  these  Norman  monks  of 
Carisbrooke  soon  found  recruits  among  the  English  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Monasteries  were  the  only  spots 
in  those  rude  ages  where  a  bookish  youth  could  find  shelter. 
The   more  refined  minds  gravitated  towards    these  quiet 
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refuges  of  learning  and  Christian  devotion.  The  monastic 
life  had  its  charm  for  keen  intellects  and  men  of  business 
capacity.  The  monasteries  had  considerable  property  which 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  manage  but  also  to  guard 
against  impositions  and  robberies.  This  security  was  only 
to  be  obtained  by  means  of  royal  diplomas  and  grants; 
threats  of  excommunication  from  the  bishops,  directed 
against  imperious  barons  and  knights,  who  were  little 
disposed  to  act  from  motives  of  duty,  but  did  a  good  deal 
from  interest  or  private  friendship.  A  task  like  this 
demanded  both  address  and  activity,  frequent  visits  to  the 
royal  court  or  to  the  castles  of  powerful  nobles,  the  talent 
of  pleasing  influential  men  and  of  treating  with  all  sorts  of 
people.  Such  a  career  has  an  attraction  to  minds  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  diplomatic  tact  in  dealing  with  mankind, 
and  brought  in  aspirants  who  for  the  sake  of  power  were 
willing  to  forfeit  some  of  the  ordinary  gratifications  of  human 
nature.  Modern  writers  on  monasiicism  are  apt  to  people 
the  abbeys  with  men  laden  under  the  burden  of  the  memory 
of  past  crimes,  with  others  of  ascetic  devotion,  and  also  with 
those  timid  natures  to  whom  the  exchange  of  the  necessity 
of  decision  for  obedience  to  some  outward  rule  was  a  luxury. 
These  historians  of  the  past  omit  among  the  inmates  of  the 
monasteries  those  ambitious  spirits  to  whom  the  cloister  was 
the  only  road  for  distinction.  Where  was  a  young  man  born 
of  poor  parents  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  find  a  career  where 
he  could  use  his  intellectual  gifts,  except  by  becoming 
a  novice  or  pupil  in  the  Priory  of  Carisbrooke  ?  So  it  was 
that  many  of  the  monks  of  old  were  very  sagacious  men, 
with  a  wonderful  faculty  for  managing  the  things  of  earth, 
but  with  little,  if  any,  of  the  finer  sensibility  or  stern  love  of 
truth  which  we  are  taught  to  look  for  in  those  who  seek  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  Pasi  and  Preseni^  has  given  a  brilliant 
sketch  of  one  of  the  better  sort  of  this  class  of  ecclesiastics  in 
his  Abbot  Samson,  of  St.  Edmundsbur}\  That  clear-sighted 
and  true  governor  of  men,  the  Lord  Abbot,  whom  Mr.  Carlyle 
unearthed  and  has  made  famous,  had,  we  may  be  sure,  many 
like  himself  in  the  different  monasteries  up  and  down  England ; 
but  unfortunately  they  have  not  found  for  themselves  a 
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biographer  like  the  Sage  of  Chelsea,  who  has  taught  us  that 
*  the  monk-life  had  extraordinary  political  capabilities  in  it/ 
The  only  vestige  of  these  Norman  Benedictines  is  the  present 
parish  church  of  Carisbrooke,  which,  though  purely  parocbial 
in  its  type,  with  a  double  nave,  after  a  pattern  common  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  presents  an  example  of  monastic  arrangements 
on  the  smallest  scale. 

The  arrival  of  the  Normans  in  England  marks  an  epoch  in 
church  architecture.  No  perfect  Saxon  cathedral  or  abbey 
remains  to  bear  witness  to  the  general  effect  of  that  style;  we 
are  left  only  to  a  few  portions,  small,  and  in  several  cases 
very  uncertain,  scattered  in  our  minsters,  or  to  the  rude  work 
afforded  by  a  very  few  obscure  parish  churches,  to  judge  of 
what  may  be  called  our  national  English  architecture.  Still, 
it  is  certain  diat  the  Norman  style  was  a  great  advance. 
Norman  architecture  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  national 
Church  was  developing  its  social  and  religious  strength.  1 1 
is  majestic  rather  than  beautiful.  The  nave  is  often  of 
a  great  length,  the  transepts  shorter  than  at  a  later  date,  the 
choir  is  usually  apsidal.  The  shape  of  the  towers,  the  great 
feature  in  this  style,  is  almost  invariably  square.  The  vast 
bulk  of  the  heavy,  round  pillars  is  another  distinction  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  churches.  They  who  raised  these  massive 
structures 

'  Built  as  they 
Who  hoped  these  stones  should  see  the  day 
When  Christ  should  come:  and  that  these  walls 
Might  stand  o*er  them  till  judgement  caUs.* 

Norman  architecture  is  rare  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  nor,  with 
the  exception  of  the  old  church  at  Bonchurch,  is  there  any- 
complete  building  in  this  style.  The  churches  of  Shalfleet, 
Wootton,  Northwood,  and  Yaverland  have  Norman  door^'ays ; 
and  the  last-named  has  a  rich  chancel  arch,  and  Shalfleet 
a  tower  of  the  same  style,  traces  of  which  appear  at  Arreton 
and  Whitwell.  The  churches  of  Brading  and  Carisbrooke, 
with  the  former  church  of  Newport,  now  swept  away,  with 
that  of  Freshwater,  are,  or  were,  examples  of  Transiuon 
Norman  work,  which  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period 
than  that  now  under  consideration. 

The  Conquest  impaired  to  a  certain  extent  the  nationality 
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of  the  English  Church,  bv  bringinpf  it  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  papacy.  The  Church  of  Rome,  with  the 
logic  of  her  principles  of  action,  is  opp)osed  to  national 
churches.  When  William  planned  the  conquest,  he  sought 
the  countenance  of  the  Pope,  Alexander  II  through  the 
Archdeacon  Hildebrand,  who  was  commonly  called  the 
'  Lord  of  the  Lord  Pope,'  and  pretended  that  he  desired  to 
bring  England  under  the  authority  of  the  papal  see.  This 
was  the  surest  way  to  gain  the  Pope's  approval,  for,  as 
Mr.  Freeman  has  remarked  in  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  *  England's  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Rome — ^the  crime 
to  punish  which  William's  crusade  was  approved  and  blessed 
— was  the  independence  still  retained  by  the  Island  Church 
and  nation.  A  land  where  the  Church  and  nation  were  but 
different  names  for  the  same  community,  a  land  where  priests 
and  prelates  were  subject  to  the  law  like  other  men^  a  land 
where  the  King  and  his  Witan  gave  and  took  back  the  staff 
of  the  bishop,  was  a  land  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Rome,  was 
more  dangerous  than  a  land  of  Jews  and  Saracens.'  After 
the  Norman  Conquest  Hildebrand,  who  had  now  become 
Pope  Gregory  VII,  sent  a  legate,  that  is  an  agent  or  emis- 
sary, to  this  country  to  demand  William's  homage  for  the 
kingdom.  That  masterful  Pope,  whose  treatment  of  the 
German  Emperor  at  Canossa  fills  the  mind  of  Prince 
Bismarck  with  such  a  wholesome  dread,  found  his  match 
in  the  wary  Norman.  William  had  no  intention  of  rendering 
such  homage,  but  he  was  glad  to  make  use  of  the  legates 
to  depose  the  English  archbishop  Stigand,  who  had  replaced 
the  Norman  archbishop  Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Edward  the  Confessor — *  regis  munere ' — in  place  of  Alfric, 
elected  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  before  the  latter  was 
dead.  Robert  appealed  to  the  Pope — the  only  lime  that 
gny  English  bishop  had  done  this  since  the  days  of  Wilfrid, 
the  apostle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — and  the  Pope  decided 
that  the  consecration  was  invalid.  The  King  and  the  barons 
who  had  elected  Stigand,  refused  to  notice  the  Pope's  decree, 
and  for  nineteen  years  Stigand  was  looked  upon  as  archbishop 
by  the  people,  and  received  canonical  obedience  from  the 
other  bishops  and  clergy.  William  had  a  grudge  against 
Stigand,  and  had  his  own  reasons  for  \rishing  to  depose 
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the  archbishop,  and  put  his  friend  Lanfranc  in  his  place.  It 
was  alleged  against  Stigand  that  he  had  held  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  not  an  uncommon 
offence  at  that  time,  and  had  used  his  predecessor's  pall, 
and  had  received  his  own  pall  from  an  anti-pope,  Benedict  X, 
for  at  that  time  there  had  been  one  of  those  schisms  in  the 
papacy  which  were  not  uncommon,  ecclesiastical  historians 
enumerating  as  many  as  eight.  On  these  charges  the  legate 
deposed  Stigand,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Winchester  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Lanfranc  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Walkelyn,  a  .cousin  of  the  Conqueror,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  consequently  diocesan  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  stone  of  which  island  he  made  use  of, 
by  a  grant  from  William  Rufus,  for  the  new  buildings  at 
bis  cathedral  (Worsley.  HisL  L  W.  App.  iii).  In  return  for 
this  favour  the  legate  Hubert  tried  to  extract  a  promise  of 
homage  to  the  pope  from  William,  who  wrote  a  courteous 
but  firm  letter  to  Gregory,  saying,  *  Fealty  I  have  never 
willed  to  do,  nor  will  I  do  it  now ;  1  have  never  promised  it, 
nor  do  I  find  that  my  predecessors  ever  did  it  to  yours.'  This 
statesmanlike  monarch  was  not  only  determined  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  he  exercised  supremacy  over 
the  Church.  Homage  was  demanded  from  bishop  as  from 
baron.  No  royal  vassal  could  be  excommunicated  without 
the  King*s  licence.  No  synod  could  legislate  without  his 
previous  assent  and  subsequent  confirmation  of  its  decrees. 
Along  with  this  independence  of  the  Roman  pontificate  in 
England,  next  to  the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  so  powerful 
in  Italy  as  the  faithful  friend  of  Gregory  VII,  was  William 
the  best  support  of  the  Pope.  So  strongly  organized  a 
monarchy  and  Church  as  the  Anglo-Norman  held  out  an 
impressive  example  to  Europe,  whose  kings  envied  the 
power  of  the  English  sovereign,  while  the  people  generally, 
and  the  clergy  also,  desired  the  regular,  though  tyrannical, 
government  which  prevailed  in  England  and  kept  the  King^s 
peace.  The  Church  of  England  was  built  up  by  the  side  of 
the  kingly  power,  a  strong  and  politic  Church,  like  that 
founded  by  Charlemagne  in  Saxony  to  keep  down  the 
ancient  Saxons.  Through  the  Church  the  Normans  con- 
trolled their  English  subjects.     Nowhere  did  the  clergy  take 
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so  large  a  share  of  temporal  advantages  as  in  England.  The 
cenire  of  ihis  Church  was  the  Archbi  hop  of  Canierbury,  who 
\vas  a  sort  of  patriarch  or  pope,  who  did  not  always  regard 
the  orders  of  him  of  Rome,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  interposed  between  the  King  and  the  people,  not  unfre- 
quendy  to  the  advantage  of  the  conquered  race.  Such  were 
the  archbishops  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  and  in  later  times 
Thomas  Becket  and  Stephen  Langton. 

One  very  important  change  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  the 
separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts.  Hitherto  the 
bishops  had  sat  side  by  side  with  the  ealdormen  in  the  courts 
of  the  shire,  and  taken  their  place  along  with  the  thanes 
and  earls  in  the  Witan  or  National  Council  of  wise  men, 
which  met  at  different  centres  near  the  time  of  the  Church's 
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great  festivals  —in  Westminster  at  Christmas,  in  Winchester 
at  Easter,  and  in  Gloucester  at  Whitsuntide.  At  these  courts 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  judged,  but  William's 
Norman  bishops  were  unacquainted  with  English  common 
law  and  could  not  properly  administer  it.  To  prevent  diffi- 
culties arising  on  this  accoimt,  William  ordered  that  the 
prelates  should  no  longer  adjudicate  in  combined  courts,  but 
left  the  sheriffs  and  barons  to  judge  civil  affairs,  while  he 
appointed  that  all  spiritual  causes  should  be  brought  before 
the  higher  clergy  in  an  ecclesiastical  court.  This  worked 
fairly  well  so  long  as  the  strong-minded  William  was  alive, 
but  the  clerical  lawyers  contrived  to  bring  most  offences 
within  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  courti«,  thus  narrowing 
the  range  of  the  common  law.  The  general  result  was  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  clergy  were  a  distinct  caste  outside 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  and  this  in  after  times  was  used  as 
a  means  for  enforcing  the  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  course  of  English  Church  history 
bears  evidence  to  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  evil  tree,  and  may 
serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who  in  our  own  days,  would 
drive  out  the  lay  element  from  decisions  on  ecclesiastical 
cases. 

December  17,  1887. 
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THE   NORMAN  CONQUEST  OF  THE 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  late  President  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Mr.  Hopkins,  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  *  might  have 
been  cut  out  by  nature  for  a  geological  model  illustrative  of 
the  phenomena  of  stratification/  This  observation  might 
equally  be  applied  to  the  history  of  the  Island.  Within  its 
limited  area  may  be  traced  the  successive  layers  of  conquest 
and  occupation,  first  by  the  Roman,  then  by  the  Teuton  Jute, 
and  lastly  by  the  Norman. 

The  earliest  and  most  precious  literary  monuments  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  are  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  the  Domesday 
Survey,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  was  born  in  England  but  became 
a  monk  in  Normandy,  dying  about  1 1 42.  Upon  the  authority 
of  this  writer  (vol.  ii.  p.  218,  ed.  Le  Prevost),  we  learn  that 
after  the  great  assize  of  God's  judgement  in  battle  which 
tried  the  right  of  power  between  the  English  and  Norman 
nations,  King  William  the  Conqueror '  gave  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  William  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  son  of  Osborne.' 

William  Fitz  Osborne,  who  is  thus  stated  by  Ordericus  to 
have  received  the  first  grant  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  one  of 
the  principal  advisers  of  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Con> 
queror.  He  was  also  a  relative  of  the  King,  and  was  marshal 
of  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  is  found  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  which  was  waged  between  the 
invaders  and  the  invaded,  when  the  Normans  took  possession 
of  the  soil  and  lived  upon  it  as  an  encampment,  spreading; 
themselves  over  the  country  to  support  themselves  more 
easily,  being  divided  without  being  dissolved. 

Fitz  Osborne  did  not  neglect  his  Island  domain.  The 
Normans  were  devout  soldiers;  Normandy  itself  was  the 
earthly  paradise  of  Churchmen.  The  Conqueror  himself 
was  (so  the  Saxon  Chronicler  says  of  him)  '  nfiild  to  these 
good  men  who  feared  God,  but  severe  beyond  measure 
towards  those  who  withstood  his  will/     He  built  monasteries 
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both  in  Normandy  and  England.  '  In  his  days/  adds  the 
Saxon  Chronicle, '  this  land  was  filled  with  monks,  who  lived 
after  the  rule  of  St  Benedict.'  William's  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  barons  and  great  vassals.  These  bom  rulers  of 
men  were  not  only  castle  builders,  they  were  the  founders 
of  churches  and  religious  houses.  The  Priory  of  Carisbrooke 
is  always  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Earl  William,  but  no 
evidence  of  this  assertion  is  shown.  The  church,  under  the 
name  of  'Bovecombe'  (Bowcombe),  along  with  the  six 
churches  of  Arreton,  Whippingham,  Newchurch,  Godshill, 
Niton,  and  Freshwater,  are  recorded  to  have  been  given  by 
him  to  the  Abbey  of  Lyra,  or  Lire,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux, 
of  his  own  foundation.  But  whether  Fitz  Osborne  was  the 
founder  of  the  Carisbrooke  Priory  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  as 
a  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  the  Island  a  foreign 
religious  cell,  or  dep>endent  house,  was  established  and  en- 
dowed at  Carisbrooke,  and,  under  the  name  of  an  'alien 
priory,'  lasted  till  the  suppression  of  those  foundations  under 
Henry  V. 

Domesday  Book  gives  the  lands  in  the  possession  of  eccle- 
siastical corporations  as  well  as  lay  holders.  An  inspection 
of  the  list  of  respective  landholders  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  wiih 
the  valuation  of  their  lands  extracted  from  that  book  throws 
a  steady  and  distinct  light  upon  the  amount  of  Church  pro- 
perty in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Besides  the 
King  appear  as  landowners — (i)  the  bishop  of  Winchester  ; 
(2)  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas ;  (3 )  the  Abbey  of  Lira ;  (4)  the 
Abbey  of  Wilton;  and  only  these  few  lay  proprietors — (5) 
William,  son  of  Stur ;  (6)  William,  son  of  Azor ;  (7)  Gozeiin, 
son  of  Azor ;  (8)  Goderic,  the  priest,  and  others. 

These  facts  show  the  fooling  which  the  Church  of  England 
had  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
l*he  eleventh  century  was  a  great  time  for  church-building, 
but  Norman  work  is  rare  in  our  Island  churches,  nor  is  there 
any  complete  building  in  that  style.  The  churches  of  Caris- 
brooke and  Brading  are  good  examples  of  Transition-Norman 
work.  To  have  a  castle  was  the  wish  of  every  Norman  noble, 
and  to  Fitz  Osborne  is  attributed  the  fortifying  of  the  keep 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  according  to  the  Norman  system  of 
defence. 
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It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  William  Fitz  Osborne  had 
died  in  1071,  or  fifieen  years  before  the  compilation  of 
Domesday  Book,  a.d.  1086.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son,  Roger  de  Breteuil,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  having  joined 
with  Raoul  de  Gael,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  in  a  feeble  rebellion, 
the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  his  other  properly 
'  escheated ' — that  is,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  by 
reversion,  a.d.  1075, 

May  9,  1885. 
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BoNCHURCH  is  confessedly  among  the  fairest,  if  not  the 
fairest  spot  of  this  fair  Island.  I'he  picturesque  loveliness 
with  which  land,  sky,  and  sea  have  combined  to  array  the 
beautiful  grounds  which  surround  East  Dene,  the  mansion 
of  Snowdon  Henry,  Esq.,  is  a  constant  delight  to  the  artist 
and  to  those  who  listen  to  God's  voice  in  nature.  The  village 
and  its  old  church  have  also  an  interest  for  the  antiquary  and 
the  student  of  history.  I'he  name  of  Bonchurch  is,  as  Worsley 
long  since  pointed  out,  an  abbreviation  for  Boniface  Church, 
and  illustrates  the  constant  tendency  to  contraction  which  is 
found  in  place-names, '  letters,*  as  Home  Tooke  has  remarked 
in  his  Diversions  0/  Parley^  'Lke  soldiers,  being  very  apt  to 
desert  and  drop  off  in  a  long  march.'  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, originally  St  Botolphus  or  Botolph's  town,  is  a  parallel 
instance  of  this  contraction,  while  in  London  St.  Olafs  Street 
has  been  changed  into  Tooley  Street.  So  St.  Bridget  is 
turned  into  St.  Bride,  St.  Benedict  into  St.  Bennet,  St  Ethel- 
dreda  into  St.  Audry,  and  St.  ^^gidius  into  St.  Giles.  The 
shortening  of  the  name  took  place  at  a  very  early  period,  as 
in  Domesdav  Book  the  manor  is  found  under  the  name  of 
*  Bonescerce,'  the  final  syllable  *  cerce '  or  *  circe '  being  an 
early  English  form  of  the  word  '  church,'  as  is  shown  in  the 
exhaustive  account  of  that  word  in  Dr.  Murray's  New  English 
Dictionary,  s.v. 
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St.  Boniface  has  been  lately  called  '  A  Hampshire  Saint/ 
but  the  claim  to  that  appellation  cannot  be  justified.  The 
Apostle  of  Germany,  whose  name  was  Winifried,  was  bom  of 
noble  parents  in  Wessez  at  Crediton,  and .  was  admitted  as 
a  child  within  the  walls  of  a  monastery  apparently  in  or  near 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Exeter.  After  a  visit  to  Rome  his 
baptismal  name  of  Winifried  was  changed  to  that  of  Boniface. 
The  only  plea  in  justification  for  Winifried  or  Boniface  being 
claimed  for  Hampshire  arises  from  the  fact  that  before  he 
exchanged  the  peace  and  security  of  the  cloister  for  the  toils 
and  perils  of  a  missionary  he  was  received  into  the  monastery 
of  Nutsall  near  Winchester.  If  in  days  gone  by  the  extent 
and  multifariousness  of  the  apostolic  labours  of  the  great  and 
good  man  known  in  the  annals  of  Christendom  as  Boniface, 
*  The  Apostle  of  Germany/  have  been  obscured  by  the  absurd 
legends  which  connect  him  with  Bonchurch,  the  time,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  never  arrive  when  the  people  of  Bonchurch 
shall  cease  to  feel  a  just  pride  that  their  village  perpetuates 
the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  most  illustrious 
of  all  English  missionaries.  Boniface  was  a  wise  adminis- 
trator, who  with  a  firm  hand  and  discerning  eye  did  as  much 
as  any  man  to  solve  the  standing  difficulty  in  all  Christian 
missions  of  knowing  where  to  allow  heathen  customs  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  where  uncompro- 
misingly to  prohibit  evil  practices  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  Boniface  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  who  could 
say  No,  but  he  had  the  geniality  and  the  kindliness  which 
could  win  and  retain  men's  hearts.  In  him  both  residents  in 
Bonchurch  and  visitors  to  that  lovely  spot  have  the  example  of 
a  life  nobly  spent  and  ended  in  his  and  their  Master's  service. 

Sir  John  Oglander  (Memot'rs,  Long  s  edition,  p.  196)  says 
that '  the  church  of  Bonchurch  wase  erected  in  ye  reigne  of 
William  the  Conqueror  by  one  Johannes  de  Argentine,  a 
ffrenchman,  to  whom  William  Fitzosberon,  after  ye  conquest 
of  this  Island,  by  permission  of  his  kinsman,  William  ye  Fyrst, 
gave  to  ye  saide  Argentine  all  those  landes  in  ye  saide  p'risch, 
whoe  for  ye  ease  both  of  himselve  and  tennantes,  Bradinge 
then  beinge  too  farre,  and  olso  Nuchurch,  and  Shanklinge 
then  not  bwylt,  got  itt  to  be  made  a  p'risch  by  meanes  of  his 
brother's  sonn,  Walkelyn,  then  Bischop  of  Winton.'    It  would 
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be  unreasonable  scepticism  to  cast  doubt  upon  Oglander's 
statement;   he  may  have  found  it  in  some  documents  be* 
longing  to  the  church,  and  had  no  reason  to  invent  it.     AH 
that  the  records  of  the  manor  of  Bonchurch  prove  is  that  if 
Oglander's  information  be  correct  the  descendants  of  the  De 
Argentines  did  not  retain  the  properly  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  name  of  Argentine  or  Argentorin  appears  in  the  lists 
of  the  conquerors  of  England  both  of  Holinshed  and  Stowe. 
Whatever  worth  may  be  attached  to  the  insertion  of  the  name 
in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  it  is  certain  from  official  docu- 
ments that  the  Argentines  were  personages  of  importance  at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.     Reginald  de  Argentine  is 
named  by  Fuller  among  the  Worthies  of  England.     He  was 
sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  6th  and 
7th  of  Richard  I.    At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John  he  joined 
the  barons  and  lost  his  lands,  but  restitution  was  made  in 
I  St  of  Henry  III  on  his  returning  to  his  allegiance,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  justiciars  of  Normandy  under  King  John. 
In  1 247  he  did  homage  for  his  lands  held '  in  capite.'   Engaged 
in  the  wars  with  the  Welsh,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died 
1 283.     In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  justice  itinerant 
in  England,  and  was  named  by  the  barons  in  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  one  of  the  permanent  representatives  of  the  com- 
monalty.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Egidius  or  Giles  de 
Argentine,  who,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  of  the  Lord  of 
the  IsleSy  found  on  '  Bannock's  bloody  field  a  Christian's  mass, 
a  soldier's  grave,'  from  his  chivalrous  enemy  in  the  Scotch 
war  of  independence,  Robert  Bruce,  himself  too  of  a  Norman 
house  in  the  Yorkshire  baronage.     This  *  keen  knight '  was 
the  third  best  soldier  of  his  age,  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  under 
whom  he  had  served,  being  the  first,  and  Robert  Bruce  the 
second.     With  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  was 
a{>pointed  specially  to  watch  over  the  person  of  Edward  II. 
When  under  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle,  the  key  of  Scotland, 
the  day  was  utterly  lost  at  Bannockbum,  Pembroke  and 
Argentine  forced  the  king  from  the  field,  who  with  a  body  of 
five  hundred  knights  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Dunbar  and 
the  sea.     Argentine,  on  seeing  the  king  safe  from  immediate 
danger,  took  his  leave  of  his  sovereign,  sapng,  *  God  be  with 
you,  sir ;  it  is  not  my  wish  to  fly.'     After  these  words  were 
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spoken,  he  turned  his  horse,  cried  his  war-cry,  *  St.  James  for 
Argentine,'  and,  plunging  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the 
combatants,  was  slain.  With  this  stout-hearted  knight  the 
name  of  Argentine  vanishes  from  history,  and  the  place  that 
once  knew  them  knows  them  no  more. 

The  old  church  dedicated  to  St.  Boniface  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Percy  Stone  in  his  recently  published  valuable  work, 
Archiieciural  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  Part  1:  *The 
church  itself  is  of  the  usual  type  of  private  chapel,  a  chancel 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  simple  arch,  which  originally, 
I  expect,  sprang  from  an  impost  on  either  side ;  but  the  wall 
has  been  so  knocked  about  and  plastered  over  that  one  can 
only  offer  this  as  a  suggestion,  'rhe  porch  is  comparatively 
modern,  in  my  opinion,  though  I  can  trace  it  back  one  hundred 
years  by  reference  to  old  prints.  The  crosses  were  cut  in  the 
sides  after  1 794,  as  they  do  not  appear  in  Tomkins'  drawing 
of  that  date,  and  were  probably  added  at  the  same  time 
as  the  ugly  bell-cot  which  crowns  the  west  end.  The  arch 
to  the  south  door  seems  to  have  been  patched  up  with 
voussoirs '  (in  architecture,  vault  stones,  or  those  that  imme- 
diately form  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  vault,  &c.,  and  are  cut 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid),  'whose 
diflferent  sizes  and  mouldings  point  to  their  having  been 
removed  from  elsewhere.  The  door  itself  is  ancient  and 
interesting,  being  formed  in  the  usual  early  manner  of  planks 
placed  horizontally  within,  perpendicularly  without,  and 
studded  with  nails.  The  windows,  as  usual,  have  been 
replaced  from  time  to  time,  and  date  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century;  that  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  being 
a  good  specimen  of  an  Early  English  single  light.  .  .  .  The 
church  for  some  years  has  only  been  used  for  a  mortuary 
chapd,  and  with  its  whitewashed  walls  and  plastered  ceiling 
presents  rather  a  forlorn  appearance.  In  the  adjacent  cove, 
It  is  said,  the  monks  of  Lire  used  to  land  on  their  visits  of 
inspection  to  their  Island  property,  whence  its  name  Monk's 
Bay  is  in  all  probability  derived.' 

Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicles  of  England^  Scotland^  and  Ire- 
landy  A.D.  1577,  has  given  a  very  striking  description  of  the 
attempted  invasion  of  the  Island  by  the  French  in  1555,  which 
may  be  compared  with  that  told  by  Mr.  Froude  (Hist,  of 
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England^  vol.  iv.  p.  435).  The  French  forces  landed  at  three 
different  points  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — Sea  View,  Sandown 
Bay,  and  a  third  point,  which  has  not  been  identified  by 
Mr.  Froude.  Sir  John  Oglander  says  the  third  point  was 
Monk's  Bay,  and  Canon  Venables((?i/i(rflf  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^ 
p.  215),  who  from  his  long  residence  in  Bonchurch  must 
have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  locality,  is  inclined  to 
adopt  this  statement  of  Oglander,  saying  that '  when  standing 
on  the  ground  it  is  easy  to  understand  Froude's  graphic 
description.'  *  The  king,'  writes  Holinshed,  *  perceiving  the 
great  armada  of  the  French  to  approach,  caused  the  beacons 
to  be  fired,  and  by  letters  sent  into  Hamptonshire,  Summer- 
setshire,  and  Wiltshire,  and  into  divers  other  countries  ad- 
joining, gave  knowledge  to  such  as  were  appointed  to  be 
readie  for  the  purpose  to  come  with  all  spede  to  meet  the 
enemies.  Whereupon  they  repaired  to  his  presence  in  great 
numbers,  well  furnished  with  armour,  weapons,  vittels,  and 
all  other  things  necessarie,  so  that  the  isle  was  furnished  and 
all  the  frontiers  along  the  coasts  fortified  with  an  exceeding 
great  multitude  of  men.' 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Bonchurch  presents  to 
the  visitor  who  may  be  historically-minded  various  points  of 
interest  besides  those  which  are  attached  to  it  in  more  modern 
times  as  the  burial-place  of  John  Sterling  and  of  William 
Adams,  the  author  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross ^ 

October  17,  1891. 


FROM  THE  FORFEITURE  OF  THE  LORD- 
SHIP OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  TILL 
THE  RE-GRANT  OF  IT  TO  RICHARD  DE 
REDVERS  BY  HENRY  L 

WoRSLEY,  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wtght^  says  that 
*on  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror,  that  prince 
granted  to  William  Fitz  Osborne  his  kinsman '  the  Island, 
'  to  be  held  by  him  as  freely  as  he  himself  held  the  realm 
of  England.'  Worsley's  authority  for  this  statement,  which 
has  been  copied  in  some  of  the  guide-books,  is  the  *  Chartu- 
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lary  *  of  the  Priory  of  Carisbrooke,  i.e.  the  volume  in  which 
the  charters  and  customs  and  properties  belonging  to  the 
monastery  were  transcribed  and  written  on  parchment. 
Professor  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
has  shown  that  the  entry  in  the  Chartulary  is  a  blunder 
of  the  monk  who  penned  it,  when  he  says  that  William  Fitz 
Osborne  *  conquisivit  Insulam  Vectam,  tempore  quo  dictus 
Wilklmus  Bastardus  conquisivit  terram  Angliae.'  The  '  trust- 
worthiness '  of  the  writer  of  this  sentence,  the  Professor  of 
History  at  Oxford  adds,  *  may  be  judged  by  the  giving  Earl 
William  instead  of  his  real  and  well-known  sons,  William 
and  Roger,  two  imaginary  sons,  John  and  Richard,  who  are 
made  to  die  before  their  father.  Probably,  however,  "  con- 
quisivit" was  used  merely  in  the  legal  sense  of  "  purchased," 
and  most  likely  not  without  a  play  upon  the  word/ 

It  is  written  of  this  William  Fitz  Osborne  by  the  old 
chronicler  *  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  means,  yet  of  a  heart 
greater  and  hand  larger  than  any  means  would  well  suffice ' ; 
and  it  is  further  related  of  him  that  '  his  profuse  liberalities 
to  men  of  arms  gave  often  sharp  offence  to  the  king,  who 
could  not  endure  such  improvident  expenses.'  Four  years 
only  elapsed  from  the  subjection  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  its 
first  lord,  the  'seneschal,'  or  in  modem  phraseology  the 
Lord  High  Steward  of  Normandy,  to  the  time  of  his  toeing 
slain  in  Flanders.  The  successor  in  the  lordship  of  the 
Island  and  the  earldom  of  Hereford  was  Roger,  his  youngest 
son.  One  result  of  that  wedding-feast  of  Roger's  sister, 
which  was,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  *  fatal  to  all  who  were 
present  at  it,'  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Of  the  government  of  the  Island  by  Roger  of 
Hereford  we  know  nothing,  as  the  only  mention  of  his  name 
in  connexion  with  it  that  has  been  discovered  is  the  entry  in 
Domesday,  wherein  Rainald,  the  son  of  Crox,  is  described 
as  holding  land  in  Wilmingham,  which  he  said  that  Earl 
Roger  gave  his  father. 

During  the  years  that  succeeded  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Island  by  Roger  of  Hereford,  William  the  Conqueror  showed 
himself  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a.d.  1082,  on  that  memorable 
occasion  when,  according  to  the  well-known  history  so 
spiritedly  related  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  the  king  arrested  as 
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his  own  earl  (Earl  of  Kent)  his  half-brother  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  the  dominator  of  the  English,  who  had  pleaded  the 
j^rivilege  of  a  clerk  in  holy  orders.  The  Norman  barons 
were  assembled  for  this  very  early  state-trial  in  what  was 
called  the  *  King's  Hall/  The  hall  in  which  the  assemblage 
of  these  heads  of  the  realm  took  place  was,  of  course,  made 
royal  by  the  king's  presence.  Mr.  Hillier  thinks  that  its 
scene  must  be  laid  in  the  Castle  or  Priory  of  Carisbrooke, 
more  probably  the  latter.  In  the  absence  of  any  historical 
evidence  on  this  point  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  decision  as 
to  the  locality.  We  are  told  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  thai 
William  was  again  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  year  1086,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  embarking  for  Normandy,  where  dying 
he  at  last  found  the  seven  feet  of  ground  which  was  all  that 
the  land  of  his  fathers  and  the  realm  he  had  conquered  had 
to  give  him. 

During  the  reigns  of  William's  sons  and  successors, 
William  the  Red  King,  and  the  early  part  of  that  of  Henry  I, 
no  direct  evidence  of  any  royal  or  public  recognition  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  has  been  found,  except  the  confirmation  by 
William  Rufus  of  the  concession  that  Walkelyn,  then  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  had  procured  from  William  the  First  of 
a  grant  of  land  in  which  stone  might  be  quarried,  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings  of  his  cathedral 
church.  Although  we  are  told  by  Ordericus  that  after  the 
death  of  the  Conqueror  the  sands  of  the  life  of  Roger,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  lingered  on  the  doom  of  the  earthly  tribunal, 
and  that  his  two  sons,  described  as  young  men  of  con- 
siderable promise,  *  were  in  the  service  of  King  Henry, 
waiting  for  the  exercise  of  his  royal  clemency,  which  seemed 
sufficiently  tardy,'  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  not 
revived  among  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Conqueror's 
relative  and  friend  William  Fitz  Osborne.  This  prize  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  one  of  the 
five  barons  who  had  been  the  unchangeable  adherents  of 
Henry  during  his  contest  for  the  crown  with  his  brother 
Robert  of  Normandy. 

The  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  not  conferred  on 
De  Redvers  by  any  written  instrument,  but  from  the  pro- 
ceedings which  afterwards  occurred  in  various  pleas  before 
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the  king  land  other  authorities  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  privileges  which  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  con- 
ferred upon  its  i)ossessor.  As  Lord  of  the  Island  and  of 
the  Castle  of  Carisbrooke,  he  held  the  return  of  the  king's 
writs,  as  well  as  the  nomination  of  his  own  officers,  such  as 
bailiffs  and  the  constable  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  who  was 
likewise  coroner  within  the  Island.  Heirs  under  age  were 
in  his  wardship;  wrecks  of  the  sea,  waifs  and  estrays  be- 
longed to  him,  and  he  had  a  chace,  now  known  as  Parkhurst 
Forest;  he  had  also  a  fence  month  in  the  chace  and  in 
certain  moors,  but  this  right  of  free  warren  was  restricted 
to  the  west  side  of  the  river  Medina. 

The  Casde,  of  which  the  very  name  and  thing  were  alike 
foreign  to  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  to  the  rest 
of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  power  of  the  lord  of  the  Island. 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  once  the  badge  of  a  bondage  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Island  loathed  the  sight  and  the  name, 
has  now  become  a  place  of  innocent  enjoyment  to  the  mul- 
titude, while  to  the  few,  who  find  sermons  in  its  stones,  it 
is  the  witness .  of  a  time  now  happily  passed  away,  and  the 
memorial  of  historical  events  to  whose  teachings  they  can 
listen  with  interest  and  profitable  instruction  for  themselves. 
And  if  Carisbrooke  Castle  reminds  us  of  the  old  separation 
between  races  and  classes,  another  building,  Carisbrooke 
Church,  serves  to  call  to  mind  their  union.  In  the  days  of 
wars,  tumults,  and  bitter  oppression,  it  was  no  small  matter 
that  men  could  at  least  worship  together  in  their  church,  and 
that  their  dust  should  be  mingled  together  in  God's  Acre 
under  its  shadow. 

Juiy  14, 1888. 


YAVERLAND  AND   ITS   CHURCH. 

Canon  Venablks,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  pp. 
167,  168,  speaking  of  Vaverland  and  its  church,  says : 
*  There  are  few  prettier  pictures  than  the  tiny  grey  sanctuary, 
rising  from  its  neatly  kept  green  knoll,  reposing  beneath  the 
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shade  of  noble  elms,  and  sheltered  from  the  rude  eastern 
blast  by  the  massive  walls  of  the  stately  manor-house/  The 
church  has  this  year  (1889)  been  restored  and  enlarged  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  congregation,  yet  still  around  both 
church  and  manor-house  hangs  the  soft  mantle  of  bygone 
years.  In  the  church  can  still  be  seen  the  Norman  south 
doorway  and  chancel-arch,  which  puzzle  church  architects 
as  to  whether  they  occupy  their  original  position  or  were 
removed  from  some  other  building  and  were  re- erected  when 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Yaverland  obtained  the 
bishop's  permission  to  establish  and  endow  a  chapel  here  for 
the  convenience  of  his  family  and  tenants,  who  had  been 
forced  previously  to  attend  the  parish  church  of  Brading, 
which  was  often  inaccessible  during  floods,  when  neither 
Yar  bridge  nor  the  causeway  had  been  built  (see  the  Oglander 
Memoirs,  pp.  182,  183). 

In  Domesday  Book,  or  the  great  survey  of  England,  a.d. 
1085,  in  which  every  estate  as  far  north  as  the  Tees  was 
entered  with  its  values  at  the  time  and  in  that  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  this  manor  appears  under  the  name  of  Evreland, 
which  survives  with  very  little  change  in  the  modern  Yaver- 
land. Its  first  Norman  lord  was  a  De  Aula,  and  in  his 
family  with  other  manors  it  remained  until  the  direct  line 
terminated  in  Eleanor,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Thomas  De  Aula,  who  married  Sir  William  Russell,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
(see  Wiffen's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Russell y 
^833).  Of  this  knight  we  know  only  that  he  was  Warden 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  a.d.  1293.  One  of  his  immediate 
descendants  was  the  founder  of  the  church,  which,  it  has 
been  argued,  must  have  been  at  a  date  later  than  a.d.  1305, 
as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  churches  supplied  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Bishop  Woodlock  of  Win- 
chester in  that  year  (Worsley,  Hist,  I,  W,  Appendix,  No. 
Ixxxi). .  In  the  later  return  of  the  value  of  the  benefices  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  made  to  Cardinal  Beaufort  (Worsley, 
Appendix,  No.  Ixxxii),  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  church 
of  Yaverland  escaped  taxation  on  account  of  its  poverty. 
This  exemption  did  not  continue,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  it  was  rated  at  £6  6^.  10^^. 
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By  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Henry  VI, 
Stephen  Hatfield  was  found  possessed  of  Yaverland  by  right 
of  Eleanor  his  wife,  who  was  sister  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Russell,  son  of  Sir  Maurice  Russell  (Worsley,  Appendix, 
xxxiii).  The  estate  again  devolved  to  daughters,  and  the 
lordship  of  Yaverland  came  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  who  is  described 
by  Sir  John  Oglander  (Memoirs,  pp.  71,  72)  in  the  following 
extract,  from  which  it  appears  that  brewing  was  as  lucrative 
a  business  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth : 
*  Yaverland — German  Rychardes  wase  ye  fyrste  of  yt  family 
that  came  into  owre  Island  in  Queene  Maries  reygne ;  he 
wase  a  Welschman  and  servant  to  ye  Earl  of  Lincolne, 
Lord  AdmiroU,  who  gave  him  ye  Vice-Admiroltie  of  ye 
Island.  He  mar}'ed  a  widdowe  of  ye  Ryces,  lived  att 
Bradinge  in  ye  howse  on  ye  sowth  side  of  ye  church,  kept 
a  brewehouse  theyre,  and  by  ventynge  of  ye  beere  to  shipes 
at  St.  Hellens  (which  wase  then  as  Cows  is  nowe)  grewe 
rych  and  pourchased  Yaverland  of  one  Hyde  Cotsale  and 
others,  on  whom  ye  ryght  then  wase ;  lived  honestlye  and 
dyed  well;  leaving  three  sonnes  and  four  dawghtors;  one 
dawghtor  maryed  to  Mr.  Dennis,  another  to  Mr.  Wryght,  of 
East  Meane  (Hanberry  of  Berryton  being  a  coheir  of  Wryght), 
another  to  Sturgis,  and  ye  other  to  Mr.  Brenne,  ye  maddest 
best  companion  but  somewhat  deboyst  that  evor  I  knewe.' 

The  manor-house  occupying  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  the 
Russells  was  erected  in  1620  by  Gervis  Richards,  and  is 
a  good  specimen  of  plain  Jacobean  work  with  projecting 
wings  and  large  square-headed  muUioned  windows  con- 
taining almost  as  much  stone  as  glass.  The  house  and 
manor,  after  continuing  in  the  Richards  family  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright 
and  his  heirs.  After  the  death  of  John  Atkins  Wright,  Esq., 
of  Crowsley  Park,  Oxfordshire,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Oxford 
in  1822,  it  was  inherited  by  his  widow,  who  died  without 
issue  in  1842,  and  was  then  purchased  by  Admiral  Sir 
Graham  Eden  Hamond,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  in  whose  family  it 
still  remains. 

The  paruihioners,  says  Sir  John  Oglander  (Memoirs,  p.  183), 
'  buryed  at  Bradinge  and  received  ye  communion  there.    At 
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Christmass  and  Eastor  ye  Fson  of  Yaverland  wasc  injojned 
to  come  with  his  whole  p'risch  and  to  administer  ye  cupp ; 
he  wase  to  read  ye  furst  lesson,  to  fynde  2  loade  of  strawe 
yerely  to  laye  in  ye  seates,  6  lb.  of  candels,  and  lor.  ycrely 
in  moneyes,  and  to  acknowledge  Bradinge  for  theyre  mother 
church/  Previous  to  18 10  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
resident  rector  of  this  parish ;  all  the  parish  books  are  signed 
by  curates,  who  have  usually  been  the  officiating  clergy  of 
Brading.  Among  these  was  Legh  Richmond,  who  has 
described  Yaverland  Church  in  Part  IV  of  the  Dairyman  s 
Daughter,  In  18 10  Dr.  Cole,  Recior  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  was  appointed  minister  of  the  parish.  He  was 
succeeded  in  181 9  by  Dr.  Ashurst,  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  On  his  resignation  in  1830,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sherson,  M.A.,  was  appointed,  and  on  his  death  the 
Rev.  William  Lee  became  rector  in  1869.  The  present 
incumbent  is  the  Rev.  James  Nelson  Palmer,  M.A. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Yaverland  Church  that  it  stands  alone 
among  all  the  old  churches  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  not  being 
dedicated  to  any  saint.  Consecrated  it  must  have  been, 
because  the  practice  of  giving  a  sacred  character  to  their 
places  of  worship  prevailed  from  a  very  early  period  among 
Christians.  As  these  places  of  worship  increased,  it  became 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  by  giving  them  proper  names. 
The  original  custom  of  dedicating  the  churches  to  God  and 
Christ  only  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  divine  attributes, 
especially  that  of  '  Wisdom,'  as  was  the  case  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  an  example  of  which  survived  in 
the  famous  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  now 
converted  into  a  mosque.  This  limitation  continued  till  the 
fourth  century,  for  Augustine,  writing  against  Maximin, 
grounds  an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  this  distinction — 'that  He  must  be  God  because 
churches  were  built  and  dedicated  to  Him,  which  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  do  to  any  other  creature/  The  practice 
of  dedicating  churches  to  saints  and  martyrs  is  connected 
with  the  later  doctrines  of  Invocation  of  Saints  and  Venera- 
tion for  Relics.  The  doctrine  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints  is, 
according  to  Cardinal  Newman,  a  development  faithful  to 
the   original  Christian  idea  from  which  it  started,  as  dis* 
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tinguished  from  a  corruption.  The  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  this  point  is  plainly  laid  down  in  the  twenty- 
second  Article.  Canonization  of  the  saints  may  be  defined 
as  the  public  judgement  of  the  lawful  authority  respecting 
the  sanctity  and  glory  of  one  who  is  thereup>on  solemnly 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  saints.  Canonization  has  been  dis* 
tributed  into  three  periods.  Down  to  the  tenth  century  the 
isaint  was  exalted  by  the  popular  voice — the  suffrage  of  the 
people  with  the  bishop.  In  the  intermediate  period  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope  was  required,  but  the  bishops  retained 
the  right  of  initiation.  Alexander  111  (a.d.  ii 59-1 180) 
seized  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope  alone  this  great  prerogative, 
and  the  saints  were  declared  to  Christendom  by  the  irre- 
fragable Bull  to  be  worthy  of  general  adoration.  The  mul- 
titude of  the  saints  was  countless ;  the  supply  was  always 
forthcoming  to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  founders  of 
churches  had  no  difiBculty  in  finding  a  patron  saint  Every 
village  was  anxious  to  have  its  own  guardian  saint.  Another 
difficulty  confronted  church  builders.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  not  only  a  patron  saint,  relics  had  also  become 
absolutely  essential  to  the  sacredness  of  the  building,  and 
the  deposiuon  of  such  relics .  in  or  below  the  altar  formed 
the  central  portion  of  the  rite  of  consecration.  The  Second 
Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  787)  ordered  that  no  bishop  should 
consecrate  any  church  or  altar  on  pain  of  deposition  unless 
relics  were  placed  in  it.  In  England  the  famous  Council  of 
Cealchythe  (Chelsea),  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Wilfrid 
(a.d.  816),  insisted  on  much  the  same  conditions.  Hence 
arose  the  scandals  connected  with  the  multiplication  of  these 
relics,  as  also  the  production  and  sale  of  false  relics.  The 
better  men  among  the  clergy  refused  to  connive  at  these 
impostures,  and  called  it  a  grievous  sin  that  men  should 
think  of  glorifying  God  by  falsehoods.  The  pressure  of  the 
demand  for  relics  was  relieved  by  an  ingenious  and  prudent 
expedient.  When  relics  of  saints  came  to  be  held  absolutely 
essential  to  the  consecration  of  a  church,  pieces  of  cloth 
which  had  been  placed  near  them  were  regarded  as  equiva- 
lents for  the  relics  themselves  (see  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities y  s.  v.  Brandium). 

In  spite  of  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  respecting  the 
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dedication  of  churches,  many  churches  beside  that  of  Yaver- 
land  had  no  patron  saint.  I  am  indebted  to  a  learned 
correspondent  for  an  interesting  extract  from  Pegge's  Life 
of  Bishop  Grosseieste^  p.  63,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
Lincoln,  the  diocese  of  that  energetic  prelate,  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  some  cathedral,  conventual  and  large 
parochial  fabrics  were  neither  dedicated  to  saints  nor  duly 
consecrated.  Such  neglect  was  due  to  the  enormous  ex* 
penses  incurred  upon  such  public  occasions.  'The  high 
sense  of  a  bishop's  duty  that,*  as  Professor  Morley  (English 
Writers^  vol.  iii.  p.  314)  says,  *had  made  Grosseteste  so 
fearless  an  opposer  of  all  powers  that  strove  to  make  a  den 
of  thieves  out  of  the  House  of  Prayer,*  led  him  to  apply 
a  remedy  for  this  neglect,  and  the  churches  remained  no 
longer  without  consecration  and  dedication. 

*  From  Yaverland,'  writes  Canon  Venables  {Isle  of  Wighi^ 
p.  171),  'a  tortuous  road,  now  climbing  the  hill-side,  now 
descending  to  the  alluvial  flats,  now  winding  its  way  among 
farms  and  copses,  leads  to  the  little  village  of  Bembridge. 
Below  the  road  to  the  left,  on  the  shore  of  the  haven,  is 
Centurion's  Copse,  preserving  in  its  name  a  trace  of  the 
existence  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Urian,  built  by  the  lords  of 
the  adjacent  manor  of  Woolverton  (Wulphere's  town),  of 
which  some  shapeless  ruins  are  said  to  exist  half  hid  in 
the  brushwood.'  Part  of  this  chapel  was  standing  in  the 
days  of  Sir  John  Oglander  (Memoirs^  p.  96).  St.  Urian 
is  a  saint  little  known ;  the  name,  which  has  a  Welsh  sound 
about  it,  is  not  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,  By  the  kindness  of  the  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  who  has  discovered  the  name  in  Stadler's 
Vollsidndiger  Heiliger  Lexicon^  Augsburg,  1858,  five  vols., 
I  am  enabled  to  state  that  St.  Urian  appears  there,  with  the 
following  short  account :  '  St.  Urianus  is  unknown,  he  gave 
his  name  to  a  parochial  church  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux.' 
The  Provost  adds,  *  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  him 
further.  He  is  not  in  Gallia  Christiana,  but  that  does  not 
take  much  account  of  parish  churches.  A  Norman  saint's 
name  is  more  easily  transferred  across  the  channel  than 
a  saint  from  any  other  part  of  Europe.'  The  accomplished 
correspondent  who  furnished  me  \vi.h  the  extract  from  the 
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Ltye  of  Grosseieste  has  also  sent  various  conjectures  which 
have  been  hazarded  as  to  who  St.  Urian  was,  but  the  con- 
clusion at  which  Dr.  Magrath,  of  Queen's  College,  has 
arrived,  appears  to  be  the  best  solution  of  this  obscure 
question.  Rice  Rees,  in  his  Welsh  Sainis^  has  some  names 
resembling  that  of  Urian,  as  for  instance  Sir  Urience,  a  hero 
of  the  Arthurian  romance,  who  was  canonized  as  saint,  but 
it  is  very  improbable  that  a  Welsh  saint  should  be  honoured 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  intercession  of  saints  and 
their  relics  by  Christians  in  early  times  forms  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  Church  history.  Some  are  disposed  to  look  upon 
it  as  an  excess  of  faith.  We  Protestants  regard  it  as  a  super- 
stition. On  what  grounds  ?  Xo  believe  that  those  who 
have  sympathized  with  their  fellow  men  on  earth  are 
sympathizing  with  them  wherever  they  are,  this  surely  is  not 
to  be  denounced  as  superstitious.  Nor  is  it  superstidous  to 
regard  every  token  and  memorial  of  the  departed  in  one 
period  or  another  with  affection  and  reverence.  But  to 
suppose  that  saints  intercede  with  God,  not  according  to  His 
will,  not  for  the  doing  of  His  will,  but  that  they  may  induce 
Him  to  change  His  will ;  to  suppose  that  dead  things  have  in 
them  some  charm  or  power  that  does  not  belong  to  the  living 
agencies  and  forces  which  are  at  work  throughout  God's 
creation,  this  is  superstition ;  because  this  is  loss  of  trust  in 
God ;  this  has  its  ground  in  distrust  of  God. 

Oct4^er  5, 1889. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ALFRED  TO  THE 
NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

L 

A  CLOUD  of  obscurity  hangs  over  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  indeed  over  all  the  rest  of  England, 
from  the  death  of  the  patriot  king,  Alfred,  relieved  only  by 
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distant  intervals  of  light,  till  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the 
great  survey  of  the  country  called  the  Domesday  Book,  which 
the  Norman  king  after  consultation  with  the  '  Witan'  decreed 
to  be  made  in  1085,  every  estate  as  far  north  as  the  river 
Tees  was  entered  with  its  values  at  the  time  and  in  that  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  documentary  evidence  of  Domes- 
day Book,  which  appeared  in  1086,  throws  a  steady  and 
dlsdnct  light  on  the  value  and  amount  of  Church  property  in 
England.  It  gives  the  lands  in  the  possession  of  ecclesiastics 
as  well  as  lay-holders,  those  of  bishops,  chapters,  churches, 
monasteries,  and  enumerates  the  churches.  This  book 
proves  that  the  National  Church,  its  ministers,  and  its  pro- 
perty were  amply  cared  for  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who 
followed  Alfred.  It  appears  therefore  that  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  England  had  generally  been  assuming 
that  form  of  ecclesiastical  distribution  which,  with  a  very 
large  increase  of  dimensions  and  with  a  remarkably  small 
number  of  alterations,  it  still  possesses. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Domesday  Book,  a.d.  ic86, 
supplies  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  churches 
and  their  property.  This  survey  mentions  only  four  churches, 
Arreton,  Bovecombe  (Bowcombe  or  Carisbrooke),  Calbourne, 
and  Shalfleet,  and  by  inference  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  a  total  of  five ;  but,  as  the  Norman  Abbey 
of  Lyra  or  Lire  possessed  six  in  the  Island  at  this  very  time, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  ten  churches  actually  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  viz.  the  five  already  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Book,  together  with  those  of  Brading, 
Godshill,  Newchurch,  Niton,  and  Whippingham.  *As  no 
profits  were  derived  by  the  Crown  from  six,  (it  has  been 
urged  by  Mr.  HilUer)  there  existed  no  assignable  reason  why 
they  should  be  recognized  in  the  survey.' 

Dean  Milman,  in  his  History  of  Latin  Christianity  y  vol.  vi. 
p.  369,  has  said  that  the  first  inspection  of  Domesday  Book 
may  seem  to  present  startling  facts  ^nih  regard  to  the  large 
proportion  of  lands  held  by  ecclesiastics,  bishops,  chapters, 
churches,  monasteries.  The'  survey  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
confirms  this  statement  In  the  Domesday  list  of  the  land- 
holders in  the  Island  appears  first  the  King,  secondly  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  thirdly  the  Church  oif  St.  Nicholas, 
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fourthly  the  Abbey  of  Lire,  fifthly  the  Abbey  of  Wilton,  sixthly 
Goderick  the  priest,  and  others ;  and  besides  these  are  only 
three  lay-holders,  William  son  of  Azor,  Gozelin  son  of  Azor, 
William  son  of  Stur. 

The  question  arises  how  had  this  property  been  acquired 
by  the  Church,  and  from  what  funds  were  these  churches 
built  and  their  ministrations  supported  ?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Csedwalla  had  granted  to  Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  fourth,  or  three  hundred  families,  of 
the  Island.  This  large  portion  of  the  Island  had  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  by  the  royal  convert,  in  the  language  of  modern 
political  economy,  only  a  '  prairie  value,'  but  the  early  mis- 
sionaries by  their  tillage  of  the  soil  had  made  the  lands 
appropriated  to  their  use  valuable.  These  good  men  had 
been  among  the  first  settlers  who  subdued  the  land  to  its 
proper  use.  To  this  territory  had  been  added  lands,  or 
charges  upon  land,  given  by  devout  landholders  for  the 
support  of  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  on  their 
property.  From  this  circumstance  the  parochial  districts 
were  arbitrary,  accidental,  and  often  not  clearly  defined ; 
following  in  general  the  bounds  of  royal  or  aristocratic 
domains.  A  church  was  founded  by  a  pious  king,  noble, 
knight,  or  humbler  landowner,  with  a  district  around  it, 
without  any  systematic  organization  of  the  clergy  in  relation 
to  the  spiritual  wants  and  care  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity. The  Emperor  Justinian  had  decreed  that  any  one 
who  desired  to  build  a  church  must  get  leave  from  the  bishop, 
and  must  also  give  first  an  endowment  for  lights,  repairs,  and 
the  support  of  the  clergy ;  if  he  cannot  afford  so  much,  he 
may,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  Imperial  code,  restore 
an  old  church.  The  church  builders  of  those  early  times 
proceeded  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  this  legislation,  and 
consecration  before  endowment  was  forbidden  by  the  councils 
of  the  Church.  The  owners  of  the  estates  upon  which  these 
churches  were  built  therefore  claimed  not  only  the  right  of 
patronage,  but  also  an  absolute  control  over  them.  Nor  does 
there  appear  in  the  first  instance  any  interference  with  such 
control.  It  is  not  till  the  sixth  century,  and  even  then  not  in 
canon  but  in  civil  law,  that  any  enactments  are  found  on  the 
subject    The  policy  of  the  Church  was  to  secure  churches 
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erected  on  private  estates  from  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  the  estate,  and  to  prevent  by  anticipation  the 
abuses  to  which  the  later  system  of  patronage  gave  rise. 
That  later  system  of  patronage,  which  was  an  outgrowth 
of  feudalism,  was  introduced  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
therefore  does  not  belong  to  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion. For  some  dme,  as  Hallam  has  observed,  '  the  churches 
erected  successively  as  the  necessities  of  a  congregation 
required,  or  the  piety  of  a  landlord  suggested,  were  in  fact 
a  sort  of  chapels  dependent  on  the  cathedral  and  served  by 
itinerant  ministers  at  the  bishop's  discretion.  These  minis- 
ters however  were  not  always  itinerants,  commonly  perhaps 
they  were  dependents  of  the  lord  appointed  by  his  nomina- 
tion. The  bishop  himself  received  the  tithes  and  apportioned 
them  as  he  thought  fit.'  The  gi'ant  of  EtheLwulf,  the 
father  of  Alfred,  in  855,  has  appeared  to  some  antiquaries 
the  most  probable  origin  of  the  general  right  to  tithe  in 
England.  But  this  grant,  which  is  only  to  be  taken  as 
a  proof  of  the  personal  piety  of  Ethelwulf  in  bestowing 
a  tenth  of  his  personal  property  on  the  Church,  is  incorrectly 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  origin  of  tithes.  It  is  however 
quite  certain  that  tithes  existed  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Theodore  (a.d.  669-690),  and  the  laws  ascribed 
to  Edward  the  Confessor  speak  of  them  as  claimed  by 
Augustine  and  conceded  by  the  King  with  the  approbation 
of  the  chiefs  and  people,  which  is  probably  true,  though  no 
direct  evidence  to  the  fact  has  come  down  to  us.  At  a  later 
period  'the  obligation  of  paying  tithes,  which  had  been 
originally  confined  to  those  called  "  predial,"  or  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  was  extended  at  least  in  theory  to  every  species  of 
profit  and  to  the  wages  of  every  kind  of  labour '  (Hallam, 
Middle  AgeSf  vol.  ii.  p.  146). 

However  acquired,  the  property  of  the  Church  was  secured 
against  violent  seizure  and  individual  rapacity  by  Anglo-Saxon 
legislation.  The  *  dooms '  of  the  Great  Alfred  were,  so  the 
King  himself  informs  us,  made  by  him  and  his  '  Witan '  from 
those  which  their  forefathers  held.  Ethelbert  ordained  that 
property  stolen  from  the  Church  should  be  replaced  twelve- 
fold, whilst  for  that  of  the  King  a  retribution  of  ninefold 
sufiSced ;  and  Alfred  added  ihe  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  hand 
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for  sacrilege,  unless  the  offender  redeemed  it  by  a'  heavy 
pajrment  The  laws  of  succeeding  kings  are  chiefly  remark- 
able as  showing  that  the  Danes  settled  in  England,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  g^eat  Canute,  embodied  all  these  provisions 
respecting  the  property  of  the  Church.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor is  often  said  to  have  remodelled  the  laws  of  Canute, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  circumstance  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  what  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  '  laws  of 
Saint  Edward*  are  merely  a  compilation,  as  stated  in  the 
document  itself,  made  four  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  land  which  had  been  approved 
by  Canute,  which  it  is  alleged  derived  their  origin  from  Edgar, 
though  many  of  their  provisions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Ine 
and  Alfred. 

Besides  these  ordinances  of  the  King  and  *Witenagemot,' 
or  assembly  of  the  wise,  several  purely  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments have  been  preserved,  of  which  the  Penitential  of 
Theodore  of  Canterbur}*,  that  of  Egbert  of  York,  the  canons 
enacted  under  Edgar,  and  those  of  Alfric  may  be  named.  In 
these  are  found  a  regularly  organized  hierarchy,  laying  down 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  almost  every  transaction,  and 
apparently  in  the  possession  of  unlimited  power,  from  the 
freedom  with  which  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties  are 
denounced  against  all  classes  in  the  State.  The  numerous 
denunciations  against  those  who  break  the  Church's  peace,  or 
seize  its  possessions,  or  injure  or  slay  its  ministers,  show  that 
the  clergy  were  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  violence  of 
the  times.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  there 
existed  two  archbishoprics,  Canterbury  and  York,  and  twelve 
bishops'  sees,  viz.  Dorchester  (now  Lincoln),  Durham, 
Elmham  (now  Norwich),  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  London, 
Rochester,  Selsey  (now  Chichester),  Sherbourne  (now  Salis- 
bury), Wells,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  The  Welsh  sees 
and  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man  also  existed,  but  their  connexion 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  seems  to  have  been  uncertain 
and  dependent  on  political  circumstances. 

Another  question  of  far  more  importance  and  more  interest- 
ing than  that  of  the  Church  property  has  to  be  answered.  It 
is  this.  What  manner  of  divine  service  was  performed  at 
this  period  in  the  half-dozen,  or  more  churches  in  the  Isle  of 

VOL-  I.  L 
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Wight  ?  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Eucharist, 
or  Communion,  as  it  is  variously  called,  as  yet  defined  by  no 
canon,  or  council,  or  pope,  and  untransubstantiated,  was  the 
central  object  of  the  Church's  service.  Under  the  name  of 
the  '  Mass,'  but  with  none  of  the  finer  and  subtle  distinctions 
which  belong  to  a  later  theology,  it  kindled  in  the  hearts  of 
the  worshippers  the  strongest  feelings  of  awe  and  adoration. 
With  all  their  northern  character,  their  cloudy  skies,  their 
Teutonic  independence,  and  vehement  nationality,  the  simple 
folk  of  England  then,  as  now,  used  forms  of  prayer  which 
were  composed  by  Greeks  in  the  third  and  fourth  century ; 
and  in  spite  of  their  narrow  notions  and  local  customs  could 
find  solace  and  delight  in  the  solemn  words  which  they  owed 
to  Hebrew?,  Greeks,  and  Latins. 

November  la,  1887. 

IL 

The  Liturgies  of  the  Western  Church  were  derived  from 
two  models,  the  Roman  and  the  Gallican.  The  latter 
retained  more  features  of  its  Eastern  origin,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  used  in  Spain  and  Britain.  When  in  597  the 
missionary  Augustine  arrived  in  England,  he  doubtless  brought 
with  him  the  ritual  which  was  used  at  that  time  at  Rome.  In 
passing  through  Gaul,  where  he  stayed  some  months,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  'Gallican  use.'  Accordingly, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  found  a  church  in  Kent,  he  hesitated 
as  to  the  form  of  service  he  should  appoint  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  His  own  converts  might  be  willing 
to  receive  the  Roman  use ;  but  within  the  limits  of  his  arch- 
bishopric, granted  by  Gregory,  there  were  the  ancient  British 
churches  in  communication  with  their  primate  at  Caerleon, 
and  numerous  Irish  missionaries  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
who  had  churches  and  converts.  What  therefore  was  to  be  the 
English  use,  since  the  Gallican  system  of  saying  mass  differed 
from  the  Roman  ?  The  whole  story  is  told  in  Bede,  H.  £» 
i.  27,  and  is  very  creditable  to  the  charitable  wisdom  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  allowed  Augustine  to  choose  either  the 
Roman  or  the  Gallican  form,  or  to  select  what  he  thought  most 
suitable  from  the  forms  in  use.    The  result  was  that  Augustine 
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introduced  into  England  the  form  of  service  which  he  found 
in  the  South  of  France,  vrith  certain  details  which  are  referred 
to  Popes  Gelasius  and  Gregory.  Thus  the  English  Church 
had  its  own  national  use,  both  in  saying  mass  and  also  in  the 
daily  offices,  which  consisted  principally  of  psalms,  hymns, 
and  canticles.  Certain  it  is  that  the  entire  Roman  ritual  was 
never  used,  although  attempts  were  made  to  force  it  upon 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

The  power  which  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  making 
changes  in  rites,  ceremonies,  and  prayers  in  their  own  dioceses 
caused  a  considerable  variety  in  the  manner  of  divine  service ; 
and  the  custom  of  a  diocese,  in  its  ceremonial  mode  of  chanting, 
arrangement  of  certain  portions  of  its  services,  introduction  or 
omission  of  collects,  became  a  distinct '  Use,'  and  was  known 
by  the  name  of  that  diocese.  Thus  gradually  the  uses  of 
York,  Sarum,  and  others  were  recognized  as  defined  and 
established  varieties  of  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church. 
These  belong  rather  to  a  later  period ;  for  the  Sarum  use, 
which  was  the  '  custom  book '  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  churches, 
was  drawn  up  about  1085  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
and  Chancellor  of  Elngland. 

On  SundajTs  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  '  thane '  and 
his  family  and  his  household  from  the  hill  on  which  was 
situated  the  wooden  stockade,  now  replaced  by  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  and  the  '  thrall,'  on  that  day  set  free  from  his  thraldom, 
along  with  the  '  churls '  in  Wihtgara-burh,  flocking  to  their 
church  at  Bowcombe,  and  meeting  under  one  roof  to  sing 
and  hear  the  praises  of  one  redeeming  Lord.  Some  of  the 
service  was  chanted  in  Latin,  and  to  this  the  unlearned 
listened,  as  to  what  seemed  to  them  strains  of  distant, 
heavenly  music,  the  language  of  another  world  to  that  in 
which  they  had  to  labour,  to  suffer,  and  to  sorrow.  But  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed  the  people  repeated  in  their  own 
English  speech,  and  many  joined  in  the  hymns  written  in 
a  tongue  *  understanded  of  the  people,'  and  even  in  the  grand 
old  Latin  verse  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  of  the  Te  Deum  in  all 
its  resonant  power  and  solemnity. 

Who  were  the  officials  who  performed  this  service  and 
were  the  Church's  ministers  ?  According  to  the  canons  of 
Alfric  there  were  seven : — The  *  ostiary'  to  keep  the  Church 
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doors  and  ring  the  bell.  The  reader  was  to  read  in  Church 
and  to  deliver  the  accustomed  homily  should  it  form  part  of 
the  service.  The  exorcist  was  to  adjure  malignant  spirits. 
The  acolyte  was  to  hold   the  candle   or  taper  when  the 

*  ghostly  housel  of  Our  Saviour's  body,'  as  Alfric  calls  it,  was 
hallowed.  The  sub-deacon  was  to  carry  the  vessels  to  the 
deacon  and  to  wait  upon  him  at  the  altar.  The  deacon  was 
to  wait  upon  the  mass  priest  to  place  the  offering  on  the 
altar  and  to  read  the  Gospel.  He  might  baptize  and  ad- 
minister the  Eucharist.  In  poor  churches  like  those  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  no  doubt  some  of  these  officials  were  dispensed 
with. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  says  Milman  (Z.  C 
vol.  iii.  p.  113)  quoting  from  Kemble,  marriage  was  the  rule, 
celibacy  the  exception.  The  monks  attached  to  most  of  the 
cathedrals  lived  under  a  kind  of  canonical  rule  but  were 
almost  universally  married.  The  only  true  monks  were  the 
Benedictines  who  had  been  introduced  under  Wilfrid.  Thev 
were  chiefly  in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  throughout  England 
these  monasteries  had  been  mercilessly  wasted  by  the  Danes ; 
a  white  cowl  was  as  rare  as  a  black  swan.  When  Dunstan 
began  his  career  there  were  true  monks  only  at  Abingdon  and 
Glastonbury. 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  History  of  the  English  People,  pp.  51-54, 
has  given  a  brilliant  sketch  of  Dunstan  from  his  childhood  to 
his  primacy  of  the  English  Church,  and  has  brought  before 
our  eyes  the  figure  of  the  fair,  diminutive  boy,  with  his  scant 
but  beautiful  hair,  his  charm  over  animals,  and  his  love  for 
'  the  vain  songs  of  ancient  heathendom,  the  trifling  legends, 
the  funeral  chaunts,'  which  afterwards  brought  on  him  the 
charge  of  sorcery.  He  was  so  hard  a  student  that  for  a  time 
his  brain  broke  down  in  delirium.  Some  of  his  comrades, 
with  the  hatred  of  bullying  lads  for  a  studious  boy,  trampled 
him  under  their  feet  in  the  mire.  The  outrage  ended  in  fever, 
and  Dunstan,  with  his  heart  changed  from  thoughts  of  worldly 
honours  and  distinction,  rose  from  his   sick   bed  a  monk. 

*  Quick-witted,'  continues  Mr.  Green,  *  of  tenacious  memory, 
a  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  gay  and  genial  in  address,  an 
artist,  a  musician,  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  indefatigable 
worker,  busy  at  books^  at  building,  at  handicraft.'    Through- 
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out  his  manhood  he  won  the  affections  of  women.  Like 
another  determined  enemy  of  married  clergymen  a  century 
after  him.  Pope  Gregory  VII,  Dunstan  had  also  his  devoted 
friend  in  a  lady  of  rank,  whose  chaplain  Dunstan  became. 
*  He  ever  loved  her,'  says  his  biographer, '  and  loved  her  in 
wondrous  fashion.*  Both  these  great  churchmen,  Dunstan 
and  Hildebrand,  were  the  objects— :to  use  the  language  of 
Sir  James  Stephen — 'of  a  flame  as  pure  and  as  intense' 
as  that  which  animates  now  occasionally  the  relations  between 
a  popular  preacher  and  his  fair  admirers.  In  the  same  way 
as  Matilda,  the  great  Countess  of  Tuscany,  was  devoted  to 
Pope  Gregory,  so  was  Dunstan  energetically  befriended  by 
an  English  lady,  who  placed  unreservedly  at  his  disposal  her 
wealth.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Dunstan,  who  could  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  social  intercourse  with  a  refined  and 
cultivated  woman,  should  have  devoted  himself  to  preaching 
an  unrelenting,  but  only  partially  successful,  crusade  against 
the  clergy  having  wives.  The  same  course  of  conduct  m 
Pope  Hildebrand,  of  whom  in  a  narrower  sphere  and  among 
a  ruder  people  Dunstan  was  the  prophetic  type  and  harbinger, 
proves  that  the  advocates  of  clerical  celibacy  were  men  in 
whose  hearts  the  love  of  spiritual  power  and  influence  pre- 
vailed over  all  domestic  affections  and  family  ties. 

It  needed  all  the  powers  of  Odo  and  all  the  commanding 
perseverance  of  Dunstan,  with  the  consent  of  King  Edgar 
who  had  become  the  slave  of  the  will  of  these  two  eccle- 
siastics, to  obtain  even  a  passing  conformity  to  the  proscription 
of  marriage  for  the  clergy.  It  was  not  by  law,  but  by  armed 
invasion  of  cathedral  after  cathedral,  that  the  married  clergy 
were  ejected,  and  the  Benedictines  installed  in  their  places. 
Archbishop  Odo,  who  had  been  a  heathen  Danish  warrior, 
was  the  primary  author  of  this  attack  on  the  domestic  happiness 
of  the  clergy,  but  Dunstan  was  the  agent.  Dunstan  died  and 
was  made  a  saint.  Hardly  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
Dunstan  a  council  was  held  at  Enham,  which  proved  by  its 
declarations  on  the  subject  that  the  compulsory  breach  of  the 
marriage  bond  had  only  led  to  immorsdity.  There  was  no 
country,  says  Hallam,  where  the  rules  of  clerical  celibacy 
met  with  so  little  attention  as  in  England.  The  common 
law,  so  Hallam  adds,  or  at  least  irresistible  custom,  served  to 
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shield  the  transgressors  against  ecclesiastical  authority  on 
this  matter.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  though  it 
cannot  be  positively  asserted,  that  the  children  of  the  clergy 
were  legitimate  for  the  purposes  of  inheritance,  and  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  has  given  proof  from  ancient  records  of 
benefices  and  churches  having  been  held  from  father  to  son 
by  hereditary  succession. 

Historians  have  pointed  out  certain  advantages  which  at 
the  time  resulted  from  this  stern  prohibition  of  marriage 
among  the  clergy.  For  instance,  that  the  Church  by  cutting 
off  her  ministers  from  the  charities  of  family  life  secured 
their  entire  affections  to  her  own  cause,  and  rendered  them 
like  veteran  soldiers,  independent  of  every  feeling  but  that 
of  fidelity  to  their  commander  and  regard  to  the  interests  of 
their  body.  Such  arguments  lie  on  the  surface  of  history. 
The  advantage  of  checking  the  clergy  from  becoming  an 
hereditary  priestly  caste  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  Church 
became  more  democratic  when  its  officers  were  recruited 
from  all  classes  of  the  people.  But  this  great  revolution  was 
succeeded  only  by  the  toleration  of  greater  evils  than  it  was 
mtended  to  remove.  The  benefits  were  only  accidental  and 
occasional.  It  shook  to  its  very  roots  that  great  principle  of 
family  life  which  Tes  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  civilization. 
The  effects  of  this  change  appeared  in  the  dissoluteness  and 
neglect  of  decency  that  prevailed  among  the  clergy  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  in  which  all  the  writers  of  this 
period  ccncur.  The  laity  took  part  against  the  married 
priests,  who  were  reduced  to  infamy  and  want,  while  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy  extended  to  the  lay  members  of  the 
Church.  William  of  Malmesbury,  himself  a  monk  of  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  third  book  of  his  great  historical 
work,  De  Gesit's  Regum^  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  and  laity.  'The  monks  mocked 
the  rule  of  their  order  by  fine  vestments  and  the  use  of  every 
kind  of  food.  The  nobility,  given  up  to  luxury  and  wanton- 
ness, went  not  to  church  in  the  morning  after  the  manner  of 
Christians,  but  merely  in  a  careless  manner  heard  matins  and 
masses  from  a  hurraing  priest  in  their  chambers.'  Such  was 
the  penalty  in  the  selfish  spiritual  ambition  of  those  who 
thought  it  better  to  charge  God  foolishly  than  to  suspect 
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themselves  of  any  wrong-doing  in  proscribing  that  law  of 
hanian  companionship  which  dates  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

November  19,  1887. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  QUARR  ABBEY, 
AND  THE   CISTERCIANS. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Percy  Stone  for  the  energy  and  professional 
ability  as  an  architect  with  which  he  is  laying  bare  the 
foundations  of  the  single  independent  conventual  building 
which  was  erected  in  this  Island  before  the  Reformation.  It 
would  be  not  only  premature  but  also  most  unjust  to  the 
discoverer  of  these  hitherto  buried-up  remains  of  the  Abbey  of 
Quarr  to  anticipate  what  Mr.  Percy  Stone  may  himself  have 
to  say  upon  the  various  points  which  will  arise  when  the 
foundations  of  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  Abbey  are 
exposed  to  view.  Without  encroaching  upon  what,  by  all 
the  rights  of  original  discovery,  is  Mr.  Stone's  own  peculiar 
domain,  it  is  permissible  to  say  that  the  finding  of  the  plinths 
of  the  columns  which  supported  the  chapter-house,  with 
portions  of  the  tiling  of  the  floor  and  the  pieces  of  the  groin- 
ings  which  have  been  buried  in  the  soil,  supplies  a  key  to  the 
whole  position,  and  will,  along  with  the  bases  of  the  adjoining 
buildings,  enable  Mr.  Stone,  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
remains  of  the  noble  Cistercian  abbeys  in  the  North  of 
England,  to  construct  a  plan  of  this  ancient  religious  house. 

Independently  of  its  local  interest,  this  discovery  will  throw 
light  upon  a  matter  which  has  of  late  been  discussed  by  the 
general  body  of  architects  and  antiquaries.  The  ordinary 
notion  was  that  the  Cistercians,  rigid  observers  of  the  strict 
rule  on  all  subjects,  constructed  their  houses  on  one  definite 
plan,  making  few  or  no  allowances  for  the  differences  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  erected  their  buildings.  According  to 
the  well-known  monkish   Latin   line,  the    Cistercians,   or 
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Bernardines,  always  selected  the  valleys  for  their  houses, 
while  the  older  Benedictines  remained  faithful  to  the  hills,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Benedictine  alien  priory  of 
Carisbrooke,  adjoining  the  church.    When  the  plan  of  Quarr 
Abbey  is  finally  made  out,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  Cister- 
cians of  the  Isle  of  Wight  conformed  to  the  architectural 
tradition  of  their  order,  or  deviated  from  it  in  certain  slight 
arrangements,  more  especially  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
church  towards  the  cloistered  quadrangle  and  chapter-house. 
The  chapter-house,  which  in  every  case,  so  far  as  investigation 
has  hitherto  shown,  always  occupied  one  particular  spot  in 
a  Cistercian  monastery,  was  a  house  built  especially  for  the 
general  meetings  of  the  brotherhood  for  other  than  devotional 
purposes,  as  for  instance  all  matters  relating  to  the  finance, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  house.      One  marked 
feature  of  the  Cistercian  or  reformed  Benedictine  rule,  as 
opposed  to   the   more  autocratic  discipline  of  the  earlier 
Benedictine  abbots,  was  the  share  which  the  other  inmates  of 
their  houses  had  in  the  general  government  of  the  whole 
body.    Hence  possibly  the  architectural  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  their  chapter-houses,  which  were  in  their  eyes  a  kind 
of  parliament-house  or  council-chamber.     Here,  too,  their 
tenants  and  farmers  came  to  receive  instructions  from  the 
authorities,  who  claimed  not  only  civil  but  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  all  their  dependents.     At  Fumess  Abbey  in  the  Lake 
district,  which,  like  Quarr,  was  a  daughter  or  filiation  of 
Savigny,  the  walls  of  the  chapter-house,  which  are  still  remain- 
ing, form  an  apartment  of  sixty  feet  by  forty-five ;  the  roof 
fretwork  was  supported  by  six  channelled  pillars,  and  the 
windows  are  yet  remarkable  for  their  rich  border  tracery. 
The  chapter-house  at  Quarr  just  discovered  did  not  attain 
these  dimensions,  but  was  evidently  a  well-proportioned  room 
and  capable  of  holding  a  goodly  number  of  occupants  of  the 
seats  ranged  along  the  walls. 

The  ordinary  visitors  to  the  scene  of  these  excavations 
Avill  not  concern  themselves  much  with  these  minute  details 
and  admeasurements.  Before  their  eyes  rises  a  vision  of 
cowled  figures  clad  in  gleaming  white  stepping  leisurely 
along  the  damp  corridors  to  their  place  of  meeting,  whether 
in  the  chapter-house  or  ihe  church.     To  such  visitors  a  very 
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short  sketch  of  the  Cistercians  may  not  be  nnwelcomei  and 
may  fiimish  them  with  hints  for  further  investigation.  The 
Cistercians  derive  their  name  from  Citeaux,  or,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  Cisteaux  (in  Latin,  Cistercium),  an  abbey  in 
the  department  of  C6te  d'Or  in  France,  about  four  miles  from 
the  town  of  Nuys  on  the  road  from  Dijon  to  Chdlon-sur- 
Sadne.  The  abbey  owed  its  origin  to  Robert,  prior  of 
Moutier  le  Celle,  who,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  reform  the 
irregularities  of  his  convent,  was  solicited  to  take  charge  of 
a  company  of  seceders,  with  whom  he  founded  the  Abbey 
of  Mol^me  and  instituted  a  stem  ascetic  discipline.  On 
becoming  unable  to  maintain  a  strict  conformity  to  his  rules, 
he  obtained  permission  of  the  papal  legate  to  withdraw  with 
a  few  chosen  associates  in  order  to  follow  the  Benedictine 
rule  in  its  severest  form.  Accompanied  by  seven  followers, 
he  retired  to  the  Forest  of  Citeaux  in  1098.  After  a  time 
Robert  was  directed  by  the  Pope,  Pascal  II,  to  return  to  his 
charge  at  Mol6me,  where  the  disorder  which  had  previously 
caused  his  retirement  had  proceeded  to  a  great  length,  in 
which  office  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1108.  The  third 
Abbot  of  Ctteaux  was  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman, 
a  native  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire.  There  he  received  his 
education ;  there  he  experienced  cravings  for  higher  devotion 
than  Sherborne  satisfied.  He  wandered  as  a  pilgrim  to 
Rome ;  he  returned  with  his  spiritual  wants  still  more  press- 
ing, more  fastidious,  more  insatiate.  Among  the  brethren  of 
Mol^me  he  found  relief  for  his  soul's  necessities ;  but  even 
from  Mol^me  he  was  driven  forth  in  search  of  peace  and 
fuller  satisfaction ;  and  he  was  among  the  seven  who,  with 
Robert,  retired  into  the  more  desolate  and  unapproachable 
Citeaux.  Stephen  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  him,  written  with 
much  research  and  exquisite  charm  of  style,  in  the  Lives  of 
the  English  Sain/s,  edited  by  the  late  Cardinal  Newman. 
In  after  ages  Ctteaux  became  magnificent,  and  was  the  bury- 
ing place  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  over  their  gorgeous  marble  tombs  such  earnest  and 
devout  prayers  were  addressed  to  heaven  as  by  the  simple 
choir  of  Stephen  Harding.  The  real  glory  and  power  of 
Ciieaux  rose,  not  from  the  sepulture  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
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gundy,  but  from  the  entrance  of  the  living  Bernard  within  her 
walls.  She  was  the  mother  of  Clairvaux  in  the  Valley  of 
Wormwood  and  of  its  illustrious  Abbot  St.  Bernard.  It  was 
the  monks  of  Ctteauz  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  founded  the  military  orders  of  Spain,  and  preached 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  as  St.  Bernard  did  the 
second  crusade  to  Jerusalem.  Their  abbot,  the  'Abbot  of 
abbots/  was  in  149 1  recognized  as  chief  of  their  order  by 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  monasteries. 
Wholesome  and  vigorous  life  must  have  been  in  the  tree 
which  could  bring  forth  such  good  and  abundant  fruits. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Green's  Hisiory  of  the  English  People  will 
remember  how  he  speaks  of  the  Cistercian  revival  as  a 
great  religious  movement,  like  those  which  England  was 
to  experience  afterwards  in  the  preaching  of  the  Friars, 
the  Lollardism  of  Wyclif,  the  Puritan  enthusiasm,  and  the 
mission-work  of  the  Wesleys.  A  truer  parallel  would  be  the 
Oxford  Tractarian  movement  in  this  century.  The  move- 
ment of  which  Pusey,  Newman,  and  Keble  were  the  heads 
began  in  a  desire  to  fall  back  upon  the  doctrines  and  more 
austere  practices  of  the  Fathers  in  the  early  Church ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  Cistercians  reverted  to  the  severities  of  the 
old  Benedictine  rule.  Both  the  Oxford  and  the  Cistercian 
revival  gave  a  remarkable  impetus  to  ecclesiastical  archi* 
tecture.  The  Cistercian  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  are  amonc:  the 
most  noble  specimens  of  the  old  English  church-builders. 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Cistercians,  as  laid 
down  in  the  statutes  of  the  order,  were :  (i)  A  life  of  strict 
poverty;  (a)  Submission  to  the  bishops;  (3)  Forbearance 
from  other  engagements  in  the  cure  of  souls;  (4)  Their 
peculiar  form  of  government;  (5)  The  exchange  of  the 
black  robe  which  the  Benedictine  congregations  had  worn 
down  to  this  time  for  a  white  one — a  peculiarity  by  no  means 
without  significance  for  monks. 

The  Cistercians  of  Quarr  were  not  an  offshoot  of  Cfteaux, 
but  a  filiation  of  Savigny,  in  the  department  Loir-et-Cher  in 
France,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  original  province  of 
Orleans.  They  were  among  the  earliest  settlements  of  Cis- 
tercians in  England,  the  Abbey  of  Quarr  having  been  founded 
by  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon,  and  Lord 
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of  the  Isle  of  Wight  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  The 
new  buildings  were,  after  the  manner  of  all  Cistercian  houses, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  During  the  twelfth  century 
a  great  revolution  in  the  object  of  Divine  worship  had  insen- 
ably  taken  place.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
Christ  had  indeed  been  constantly  in  the  ascendent  since 
the  epoch  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  '  Queen  of  Heaven,'  as  she  was  called,  became  the  object 
of  passionate  adoration.  Various. causes  contributed  to  this 
change.  The  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  tended  to  rob  Christ, 
the  historical  God-Man,  of  the  true  meaning  of  His  man* 
hood,  and  to  sublimate  His  person  into  the  transcendence 
of  the  spiritual  Godhead.  The  result  was  that  to  the  eye  of 
simple  faith,  Christ,  instead  of  appearing  as  the  sympathizing 
High  Priest  belonging  to  our  race,  from  henceforth  bore  the 
as^pect  of  the  unapproachable  God,  and  was  only  expected 
and  looked  for  as  coming  again  to  judgement.  The  worship 
that  was  due  to  Christ  as  the  Divine-human  Mediator  was 
transferred  to  the  more  distinct  human  image  of  His  mother. 
'By  this  procedure  another  tendency  of  the  human  heart, 
namely,  the  desire  to  deify  humanity  in  itself,  and  to  substitute 
natural  emotion  for  faith,  found  a  kind  of  satisfaction.  For 
iVIary,  as  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  was  held  not  to  have  needed 
redemption,  seeing  that  she  was  born  good  and  with  absolute 
immunity  from  sin,  thus  showing  what  human  nature  is 
capable  of  producing  out  of  itself,  apart  from  Redemption 
and  Divine  grace.  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  more 
impressively  in  later  art.  Thus  in  pictures,  the  mother  of 
Jesus  appears  as  an  intercessor  before  her  Son,  who  is 
represented  as  a  severe  judge ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  picture 
by  Rubens,  at  Lyons,  where  He  holds  a  thunderbolt  in  His 
hand. 

The  doctrine  of  what  is  called  in  theology  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  came  into  vogue  by  the  institution, 
A.D.  1 1 40,  of  a  special  festival  in  honour  of  the  doctrine, 
although  many  theologians  of  weight  raised  their  voices 
against  it.  To  monasticism  may  be  attributed  the  fostering 
of  the  spirit  which  brought  about  this  general  adoption 
of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     The  cloister,  and  not 
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the  Christian  family  and  household,  was  the  true  home  of 
this  and  other  developments  of  the  simple  faith  of  the  early 
Church.  Monastic  Christianity  was  the  soil  in  which  the 
Virgin  worship  found  its  most  luxuriant  growth.  It  was 
impossible  to  exclude  a  large  portion  of  mankind  from  the 
active  duties  of  life  without  driving  some  of  them  into  intel- 
lectual occupation  for  their  minds.  Conventual  discipline 
might  enslave  or  absorb  the  greater  number  by  its  perpetual 
round  of  ritual  observance.  The  more  meditative,  unable  to 
rest  contented  with  mechanical  drudgery  in  the  fields  and 
mechanical  devotion  in  the  chapel,  surrendered  themselves  to 
a  dreamy  ecstasy  of  mysticism.  Distinctions  made  by  the 
more  reflective  minds  as  to  the  different  degrees  of  worship 
and  the  different  names  which  they  applied  to  these  diver- 
sities and  variations  in  the  expression  of  reverence  due  to  God 
and  to  the  Virgin  proved  to  be  no  safeguards  against  prac- 
tical abuses.  From  the  monasteries  this  new  devotion 
spread  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  At  last,  wonderful 
to  relate,  a  doctrine  repudiated  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  St.  Bernard,  the  last  Father  of  the  Latin  Church, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  great  Dominican  theolo- 
gian, Thomas  Aquinas,  has  been  asserted  by  a  Pope  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and,  with  the  authority  of  a  Council, 
been  admitted  to  be  an  article  of  the  Christian  creed  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

February  38,  1891. 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  CHALE  AND  THE 

WRECKERS. 

The  village  of  *  green-swarded  Chale,'  with  its  scattered 
houses  straggling  irregularly  for  a  mile  along  the  road,  is 
a  place  full  of  interest  to  the  antiquary.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  spots  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  local  name  of  which  may 
be  traced  to  a  Celtic  origin.  In  Domesday-book  it  is  called 
Cela,  and  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Welsh  word  Celydd,  which 
Owen   Pughe   defines  to  be  *a  retreat,  a  woody  shelter.' 
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Celyddon,  the  plural  of  Celydd,  was  the  name  ppecifically 
given  to  the  great  forest-tract  which  spread  from  Loch  Ness 
over  the  Highland  wastes,  and  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Caledonia.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  wood- 
lands on  the  chalk  hills  of  the  Chiltern  range,  which  rise  like 
rounded  masses  from  the  level  of  the  wide  and  open  plain, 
and  stretch  north  of  the  Thames,  were  known  to  the  Welsh 
by  the  name  of  Celyddon  (Guest,  Orig.  Celt,  vol.  ii.  p.  152). 
l*he  derivation  of  the  name  of  Chale,  which  Mr.  Adams  gives 
(/.  W.  p.  209)  from  *Schiele,'  the  hollow  of  a  cup  or  bowl, 
referring  perhaps  to  the  shape  of  the  bay,  or  to  the  peculiar 
formation  of  the  chines,  is  altogether  fanciful.  The  narrow 
gorge  of  the  valley  of  Chillerton,  and  Chilton  Chine  are  pro- 
bably both  connected  with  this  old  Celtic  word  Celydd, 
though  in  their  case  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  '  ton '  or  town 
has  been  affixed. 

Chale  supplies  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
parishes  were  formed  in  England  by  the  gradual  result  of 
circumstances.  In  ancient  times  its  population  received  their 
religious  services  from  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  Priory 
of  Carisbrooke.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  a.d.  1 1 1 4, 
Hugh  de  Vemun,  nephew  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  *  Lord  of 
the  Isle,'  and  founder  of  Quarr  Abbey,  to  whom  Chale  be- 
longed, finding  the  means  of  divine  worship  were  inadequately 
supplied  by  the  Carisbrooke  Priory  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  on  his  own  domain,  built  a  church,  with  a  clergyman, 
who  was  paid  by  a  charge  on  the  estate  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  whom  the  lord  therefore  presented  to  the  benefice. 
In  this  way  Chale  became  a  parish.  As  this  act  tended  to 
the  advancement  of  religion,  it  was  encouraged  by  the  diocesan 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Bishop  of  Windiester,  who  conse- 
crated the  place  of  worship  thus  established  by  Hugh  de 
Vemun,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Andrew.  The  bishop  also 
consented  that  the  minister  or  incumbent  should  be  resident 
in  Chale  and  receive  for  his  maintenance  and  for  the  use  of 
his  church  there  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  any  emolument  or  salary  the  founder  annexed  to  it. 
This  appears  from  the  cartulary  of  Carisbrooke,  quoted  by 
Worsley  (HisL  L  fV.  p.  254),  where  William  Gifibrd,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  confirms  an  agreement  made  between  the 
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church  of  St.  Mary  of  Carisbrooke,  the  minister  of  that 
church,  and  Hugh  de  Vemun,  founder  of  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew  at  Chale,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  that 
church.  The  parson  of  Carisbrooke  claimed  the  church  of 
Chale  as  belonging  to  his  parish  ;  whereas  Hugh  de  Vemun 
maintained  that  his  tenants  did  not  belong  to  the  church  of 
Carisbrooke,  but  by  ancient  usage  could  go  to  what  church 
they  pleased  while  living  and  bury  their  dead  with  equal 
liberty.  In  order  however  to  terminate  all  animosity,  he 
assigned  to  the  church  of  Carisbrooke  a  moiety  of  the  glebe 
land  and  tithes  of  burials  and  oblations,  excepting  those  of  his 
own  house,  which  he  reserved  entire  for  maintaining  the 
service  and  repairs  of  the  church  of  Chale.  The  parson  of 
Chale  was  bound  to  perform  the  whole  service  of  his  church : 
and  on  these  conditions  the  parson  of  Carisbrooke  testified 
his  consent  to  the  new  church  having  a  burying-ground. 
The  parish  of  Chale  was  in  this  way  entirely  a  lay-foundation, 
though  the  bishop  signified  his  agreement  by  a  legal  instru- 
ment In  a  church  like  that  of  Chale  privately  founded  the 
two  points  upon  which  stress  was  mainly  laid  were  (i)  that  it 
should  be  under  the  bishop's  control;  (2)  that  it  should  be 
sufiiciently  endowed.  There  was  little  fear  that  one  belong- 
ing to  the  great  family  of  De  Redvers,  who  were  generous 
benefactors  of  the  church,  would  be  guilty  of  meanness. 
Although  no  trace  of  Hugh  de  Vemun's  original  building  re* 
mains,  the  church  standing  in  a  position  singularly  bleak  and 
naked  attests  the  pious  founder's  liberaliiy. 

'The  outline  of  the  church,'  Mr.  Venabies  says  (Guide 
I,  FT.  p.  281),  'is  low  and  heavy.  The  perpendicular  tower 
is  very  good — probably  the  work  of  the  same  architect  with 
those  of  Carisbrooke  and  Gatcombe  .  .  .  The  plan  is  that  so 
common  in  the  island  of  two  equal  bodies  with  no  construc- 
tional chancel' 

At  Chale  still  lingers  a  relic  of  a  curious  feature  of  life  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  On  St.  Catherine's  Down,  769  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  is  undoubted  evidence  showing  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  a  hermit  had  taken  up  his  residence  on  the 
summit.  A  hermit  was  a  religious  personage  who,  without 
becoming  a  member  of  a  monasric  community,  kept  aloof 
from  society.     The  hermit  was  a  solitary  in  a  cell,  as  distin- 
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guished  from  an  anchorite,  who  was  a  solitary  without  any 
fixed  dwelling-place.  There  is  record  in  the  registers  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  of  the  admission  of  one  Walter  Lang- 
strell  *  to  the  hermitage  on  the  Down  of  Chale,'  in  October, 
131 2.  Eleven  years  afterwards,  in  1323,  it  appears  from  the 
same  register  that  a  chapel  was  erected  on  the  spot  by  Walter 
de  Godyton,  who  added  an  endowment  for  a  chantry  priest 
to  sing  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  founder  and  the  souls  of 
his  ancestors,  as  also  to  provide  lights  at  night  to  warn  off 
ships  from  approaching  too  near  this  dangerous  coast.  The 
abode  of  this  chantry-priest  was  nothing  more  than  a  half- 
timbered  hut,  containing  two  rooms,  with  no  fireplace  beyond 
a  space  of  ground  on  which  he  burnt  some  dried  turf,  and 
with  no  chimney  except  a  hole  in  the  roof.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  some  of  the  wheat  was  pulled  up  with  the  tares  by 
the  rude  and  ruthless  hands  of  those  who  took  part  in  that 
purifying  but  destructive  process,  the  lights  in  this  humble 
hermitage  were  put  out,  when  the  masses  were  forbidden. 
The  chapel  and  the  hermitage  have  entirely  disappeared,  but 
in  1753  ^hcir  foundations  were  excavated  by  Sir  Richard 
Worsley,  and  are,  Canon  Venables  says,  still  to  be  traced. 
Worsley  {Htsi,  L  W,  p.  247)  has  a  note  which  states  that 
In  the  family  papers  '  is  a  small  rude  drawing  of  this  chapel, 
when  entire,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  had  only  a  body 
without  a  transept;  the  tower  stood  at  the  west  end. 
A  description  of  this  tower,  with  four  views  of  it  in  its  de- 
cayed state,  is  seen  in  the  GentUmatis  Magazine,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  176. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  chantry,  the*  morals  of  the 
people  of  Chale,  as  regarded  the  treatment  of  shipwrecked 
manners,  became  worse  rather  than  better.  Tomkins,  in  his 
Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (London,  1 796),  vol.  i.  p.  1 26,  having 
described  how,  in  his  voyage  round  the  island,  *  they  stood 
out  in  the  channel  to  avoid  the  lurking  rocks  which  abound 
in  Chale  Bay,'  adds, '  Here  our  sailors  told  us  of  an  inhuman 
stratagem  said  to  have  been  practised  on  this  coast  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  fiction  and 
improbability  to  be  seriously  credited.  On  every  stormy 
night  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Chale  are  said  to  have 
allured  the  unwary  mariner  to  his  destruction  by   fixing 
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a  lanthorn  to  the  head  of  an  old  horse,  one  of  whose  fore- 
legs had  been  previously  tied  up.  The  limping  gait  of  the 
animal  gave  the  lanthorn  a  kind  of  motion  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  a  chip's  lanthorn,  and  led  the  deceived  pilot  on  thes« 
fatal  rocks,  a  prey  to  merciless  plunderers,  who  it  was  said 
would  not  even  scruple  to  dispatch  any  unfortunate  individual 
that  survived  the  wreck,  in  order  to  secure  their  booty  more 
completely/ 

Dreadful  traditions  of  such  barbarous  contrivances  as  that 
mentioned  by  Tomkins  still  linger  on  other  coasts  besides 
that  of  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  history  of  wreck- 
ing, as  told  by  the  different  legislative  enactments  which  have 
been  passed  to  prevent  this  savage  custom,  is  a  dismal  chapter 
in  the  records  of  human  greediness  and  cruelty,  *  Wreck,' 
so  writes  Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries^  book  iv.  part  i, 
chap.  vii.  '  by  the  ancient  common  law,  was  where  any  ship 
was  lost  at  sea  and  the  goods  and  cargo  were  thrown  upon 
the  land,  in  which  case  these  goods  so  wrecked  were  ad- 
judged to  belong  to  the  king,  for  it  was  held  that  by  the  loss 
of  the  ship  all  property  was  gone  out  of  the  original  owner/ 
This  revenue  of  wrecks  was  frequently  granted  out  to  lords 
of  manors  as  a  royal  franchise.  The  lords  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  had  this  privilege,  and  thus  in  the  8th  of  Edward  I 
we  read  that  when  Isabella  de  Fortibus  was  called  upon 
before  the  Justices  Itinerant  to  answer  respecting  the  peculiar 
extent  and  nature  of  her  dominion  in  the  island  she  was, 
among  other  demands  in  the  language  of  the  Pleadings 
*■  summoned  to  show  to  the  lord  the  king  by  what  warrant 
she  claimed  to4iave  wreck  of  the  sea.'  And  so  also,  accord- 
ing to  Worsley  i^Hist.  L  W.  p.  245),  when  Sir  Thomas 
Langford  leased  out  the  manor  of  Chale,  reservation  was 
made  in  this  lease  of  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  escheats,  wrecks 
of  the  sea,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Chale.  In 
order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  the  goods  must  come  to 
land.  If  they  continue  at  sea/the  law  distinguishes  them  by 
the  uncouth  terms  of '  jetsam,' '  flotsam,'  and '  ligan.'  Jetsam 
is  where  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  there  sink  and 
remain  under  water ;  flotsam  is  where  they  continue  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  waves ;  ligan  where  they  are  sunk 
in  the  sea,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy,  in  order  to  be  found 
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a^ain.  These  are  also  the  Crown's  if  no  owner  appears  to 
claim  them ;  but  if  any  owner  appears  he  is  entitled  to 
recover  the  possession. 

Henry  I,  whose  declining  years  were  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  his  son,  William  of  Normandy,  and  two  of  the  king's 
illegitimate  children  through  shipwreck,  a.  d.  i  i  20,  was  moved 
so  far  as  to  ordain  that  if  any  person  escaped  alive  out  of  the 
ship  it  should  be  no  wreck.  Henry  II  made  a  feeble 
enlargement  of  this  scant  mercy,  and  by  his  charter  declared 
that  if  on  the  coasts  of  either  England,  Poitou,  Oleron,  or 
Gascony,  any  ship  should  be  distressed,  and  either  man  or 
beast  escape  or  be  found  therein  alive,  the  goods  should 
remain  to  the  owners  if  they  claimed  them  within  three 
months,  but  otherwise  should  be  esteemed  a  wreck  and  be- 
long to  the  king,  or  other  lord  of  the  franchise.  This  was 
again  improved  by  Richard  I,  and  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
Bracton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  was  a  still  further  improve- 
ment. In  A.  D,  1275,  when  at  the  Parliament  held  at 
Westminster  several  reformatory  statutes  were  issued,  fur- 
ther progress  was  made  in  the  maritime  law  relating  to 
wrecks  and  wreckage.  In  a.  d.  1257,  when  under  Edward  III, 
who  has  been  called  the  father  of  English  commerce,  the 
staple  was  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  five  great  commo- 
diues  of  the  kingdom  were  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  for 
exportation  only  by  a  corporation  called  the  merchants  of 
the  staple  and  in  certain  specified  towns  where  they  were 
disposed  of  to  foreigners,  it  was  also  enacted  that  if  any  ship 
be  lost  on  the  shore  and  the  goods  come  to  land  (which 
cannot,  says  the  statute,  be  called  a  wreck)  they  shall  pre- 
sently be  delivered  to  the  merchants,  paying  only  a  reasonable 
reward  to  those  that  saved  and  preserved  them,  which  shall 
be  called  *  salvage.' 

In  spite  of  all  this  legislation  the  barbarous  practice  of 
wrecking  prevailed  to  the  disgrace  of  the  population  on  our 
sea-coasts.  The  fate  of  a  vessel  near  in  shore  and  driving 
before  a  gale  with  people  on  board  likely  to  perish  ought  to 
touch  every  human  heart  in  one  way  only  ;  but  in  place  of 
creating  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  it  put  the 
seafaring  population  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  elsewhere 
upon  calculations  of  their  own  profit  from  the  sad  catastrophe. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Often  in  remote  times  has  an  unfortunate  crew  been  seduced 
to  its  fate  upon  the  rocks  in  thick  weather,  and  then  not 
seldom  have  the  master,  the  mate,  and  the  sailors,  too  fev 
and  too  feeble  to  fight  for  their  lives,  escaping  from  the 
breakers,  been  hurried  to  their  end  by  the  bludgeons  of  the 
wreckers.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  and  claim  no  property. 
Instances  have  occurred  when  some  fearful  old  woman  has 
been  known  to  kneel  upon  the  chest  of  a  sailor  who  had 
been  dragged  upon  the  beach  out  of  the  way  of  the  surf  and 
covering  his  mouth  with  her  cloak  carry  off  his  money  which 
he  wore  about  his  person.  Not  only  tradition  has  handed 
down  these  atrocities ;  there  is  more  trustworthy  evidence  that 
such  things  were  done  even  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  preamble  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  generally  the  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  the  Bill.  The 
preamble  of  a  Bill  for  the  repression  of  crime  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  the  expression  of  the  national  conviction  that 
such  crimes  exist  at  the  time.  In  the  reign  of  George  II 
a  new  Act  was  passed  which  recited — '  That  notwithstanding 
the  good  and  salutary  laws  now  in  being  against  plundering 
and  destroying  vessels  in  distress,  and  against  taking  aw*ay 
shipwrecked,  lost,  and  stranded  goods,  still  many  wicked 
enormities  had  been  practised  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation.' 
Therefore  certain  provisions  were  enacted  to  the  effect  that 
death  was  to  be  the  punishment  for  hanging  out  false  lights ; 
also  for  those  who  killed  or  prevented  the  escape  of  ship- 
wrecked persons;  also  for  stealing  goods  from  a  wreck, 
whether  there  be  any  living  creature  on  board  or  not.  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  following  years  showed  the  impress  of  the 
more  merciful  spirit  of  legislation  which  began  to  prevail. 
The  punishment  of  theft  .from  a  wreck  was  reduced  to 
imprisonment,  while  penal  servitude  for  life  was  made  the 
penalty  for  a  new  development  of  crime,  the  wilfully  scuttling 
or  setting  on  fire  or  wrecking  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  insurance  offices  or  owners. 

Upon  our  coasts,  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
this  plea  for  plundering  a  wrecked  vessel  was  put  forward, 
that  it  was  done  only  at  the  expense  of  the  underwriters, 
who,  it  was  urged,  made  enormous  profits  in  their  business 
by  calculating  on  these  chances  and  squaring  their  rates  of 
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insurance  accordingly.  Such  sophistical  arguments  come 
easily  enough  from  the  lips  of  those  who  saw  no  harm  in 
smuggling,  and  thought  it  no  sin  to  cheat  the  revenue. 

The  lifeboat  movement  has  contributed  greatly  towards 
bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the  tone  of  public  opinion. 
The  flashing  lights  from  the  lifeboat  stations  tell  of  coming 
rescue  to  the  homeward-bound  ship,  which  has  come  suddenly 
to  destruction  on  our  dangerous  coast,  instead  of  luring  it  on 
to  be  the  prey  of  wreckers.  The  mission  of  the  gallant 
crews  of  the  lifeboat  is  to  save  life,  and  their  courage  is  glori- 
fied by  mercy.  There  are  still,  as  of  old,  keen  eyes  watching 
the  signs  of  the  coming  storm,  as  they  see  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance the  struggling  ship  making  towards  the  land,  but  those 
eyes  are  not  lighted  up  with  the  greed  of  the  vulture  watching 
for  its  prey ;  hardy  resolute  men  are  on  the  look-out,  eagerly 
watching  the  labouring  vessel  from  the  shore,  and  preparing 
to  launch  the  lifeboat,  should  the  necessity  arise.  Let  all 
honour  be  paid  to  the  branch  of  the  Lifeboat  Institution 
which  has  been  established  in  this  Island,  but  do  not  let  us 
forget  Walter  de  Godyton  and  his  primitive  lighthouse  on 
St.  Catherine's  Down,  nor  the  solitary  chantry  priest  kindling 
the  lamp,  whose  faint  gleams  were  in  old  days  blessed  by  the 
anxious  mariner.  None  of  the  excitement  which  stirs  the 
heart  of  the  coxswain  and  his  crew  in  the  lifeboat  was  felt  in 
the  bleak  abode  of  that  man  of  God ;  he  had  sacrificed  ever}** 
thing  on  earth  which  most  of  us  hold  dear ;  a  drearier  life  we 
cannot  conceive;  let  us  not  then  grudge  the  due  meed  of 
honour  and  of  respect  to  this  lonely  watcher  o'er  the  deep,  as 
night  after  night  he  lit  his  beacon,  and  bent  his  knee  in  prayer 
for  '  those  in  danger  of  the  sea.' 

February  5,  1887. 
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I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  four  alien  priories  in  the  Isle  of  Wight — Carisbrooke, 
Appuldurcombe,  St.  Helens,  and  St.  Cross.  Of  these  Caris- 
brooke Priory,  which  was  far  the  most  imp'^rtant,  belonged 
to  the  Benedictines  of  Lyra  in  Normandy.    Appuldurcombe, 
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which  was  founded  bj  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  the  lady  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  revenues 
of  the  manor  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Monteburg,  in 
the  diocese  of  Coutances,  founded  by  Richard  de  Redvers 
her  ancestor  in  1090.  St.  Cross  was  a  cell  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Tiron  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  and 
St.  Helens  a  cell  of  a  house  of  Cluniac  monks,  whose  name 
has  not  been  discovered.  The  Isle  of  Wight  had  other 
monastic  establishments  besides  these  alien  priories.  The 
sixth  chapter  of  Worsley's  History  of  the  Isle  0/  Wighty  under 
the  heading  *  Religious  Houses,  their  Foundations  and  En- 
dowments/ gives  a  full  account  of  the  different  monasteries 
in  this  Island  which  belonged  to  different  religious  orders. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  English 
monachism  was  at  its  best,  the  various  monastic  orders  were, 
so  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1886,  p.  303, 
states,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  different  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  an  exaggera- 
tion, since,  according  to  the  infallible  Whitakers  Almanack 
for  this  year,  there  are  no  less  than  225  Protestant  sects  or 
denominations  with  their  registered  places  of  worship  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  is  nearer  the 
mark  when  he  adds  that  the  English  monasteries  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III  counted  by  hundreds.  These  monasteries 
were  divided  among  those  who  adhered  to  the  Benedictine, 
Clugniac,  and  Cistercian  rule,  along  with  many  less  important 
orders,  such  as  the  Carthusians,  Prsemonstratensian,  and 
others,  which  were  only  so  many  varieties  of  Benedictines, 
each  separated  from  the  rest  by  some  slight  differences  of 
habit  and  discipline. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  there  was  only  one  independent 
abbey  of  any  importance.  This  was  the  Abbey  of  Quarr, 
called  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  grants  Quarraria,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  stone  quarries  which  have  been 
worked  here  from  time  immemorial.  Quarr  Abbey,  which 
was  founded  in  1132,  during  the  Hfetime  of  his  father,  by 
Baldwin  de  Redvers,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon  and  Lord  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  belonged  to  the  Bernardines  or  Cistercians. 
They  were  called  Bernardines  from  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
who  had  much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  this  fraternity,  and 
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sometimes  white  monks,  from  their  habits,  a  white  cassock 
with  a  white  gown,  when  attending  divine  service ;  but  their 
more  usual  title  is  Cistercians,  from  Cistercium  or  Citeaux 
in  the  diocese  of  Chalons  in  Burgundy.  Stephen  Harding, 
an  Englishman,  had  become  abbot  of  Ctteaux,  and  Stephen 
was  the  true  founder  of  the  Cistercian  order.  The  Cistercians 
were  the  Puritans  of  monachism,  and  appealed  to  that 
mysterious  sentiment  which  looks  upon  taste,  refinement, 
and  intellectual  culture  as  being  opposed  to  personal  holi- 
ness. The  Benedictines  were  men  of  letters;  art,  music, 
and  ornate  architecture  had  charms  for  them.  Their  great 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  in  England,  was  a  centre  of  intellectual 
life.  The  Benedictines  were  the  students  and  writers  of 
history.  Eadmer,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Gervase  of  Canter- 
bury, William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Simeon  of  Durham,  were 
all  twelfth-century  Benedictines.  Allowing  for  change  of 
time  and  manners,  these  inmates  of  the  better  religious 
houses  which  obeyed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were  like  the 
scholarly  clerical  fellows  of  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, who  it  seems  probable  in  a  few  more  years  will  be 
an  extinct  type  of  the  English  clergyman.  The  great 
Cistercian  order,  which  began  with  a  more  rigorous  rule 
and  a  harsher  discipline  than  the  ancient  Benedictine  brother- 
hoods, in  later  times  surpassed  the  foundations  of  St.  Bene- 
dict in  splendour,  wealth,  and  independent  power.  Inn  46, 
Eugenius  III,  a  Cistercian  and  friend  of  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  was  seated  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and 
belied  by  the  unsuspected  vigour  of  his  conduct  the  suspicions 
of  weakness  which  had  been  anticipated  from  a  man  dead  to 
the  world  and  the  turmoil  of  political  affairs.  Dugdale  has 
called  Quarr  *  the  daughter  of  Savigny.'  This  statement,  as 
Worsley  has  remarked,  does  not  mean  that  the  Abbey  of 
Quarr  had  any  dependence  on  that  of  Savigny,  but  that  the 
first  monks  of  Quarr  came  from  the  monastery  of  Savigny, 
to  whose  abbot,  named  Geoffrey,  Baldwin  de  Redvers  gave 
the  manor  of  Arreton.  It  may  ht  affirmed  that  Quarr  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Cistercian  foundations  in  England, 
though  not  the  first,  for  Manning  and  Bray  in  their  History  of 
Surrey  have  proved  that  this  honour  belongs  to  the  monastery 
of  Waverley  in   that  county,  though   precedence   was  for 
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a  while  claimed  by  the  Abbey  of  Furness  in  Lancashire. 
The  annals  of  Waverley  from  William  I  to  1291,  printed  by 
Gale,  1687,  give  a  minute  account  of  this  dispute.  Furness 
Abbey  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  Count 
of  Mortain  and  Boulogne,  and  son  of  Adela,  the  sister  of 
Henry  I.  The  crowned  heads  of  this  Stephen  (who,  on 
being  elected  by  the  populace  of  London  King  of  England, 
was  afterwards  hallowed  or  consecrated  at  Westminster  by 
the  primate,  William  Corboil)  and  of  his  Queen  Maud  were, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  still,  to  be  seen  carved  on  the  pale 
red  sandstone  of  the  district  outside  on  a  window  of  the 
abbey.  The  Cistercians  of  Furness,  with  their  proverbial  pre- 
dilection for  valleys,  raised  their  house  in  a  glen,  with  a  stream 
flowing  by  the  sides  of  their  glen  clothed  with  wood.  The 
boundary  wall  of  the  precincts  enclosed  a  space  of  sixty-five 
acres.  A  beacon  once  belonged  to  it,  a  watch-tower  on  an 
eminence  accessible  from  the  abbey,  whose  signal  fire  was 
visible  over  all  Low  Furness  when  assistance  was  required 
or  enemies  expected.  In  this  stronghold  the  abbot  of 
Furness  held  a  rule  like  that  of  royalty.  One  of  the 
Cistercian  rules  was  not  to  permit  another  monastery,  even 
of  their  own  class,  within  a  specified  distance.  Furness,  as 
mother-monastery,  had  under  her  nine  houses ;  one  of  these 
was  Calder  Abbey,  built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, now  sobered  down  by  time  (it  was  founded  in  1134) 
into  the  richest  and  softest  tints;  another  was  Rushen 
Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  also  Fermor  Abbey  in  Ireland,  and 
Byland,  near  Malton  in  Yorkshire.  The  ground-plan  of 
Furness  Abbey  supplies  a  good  notion  of  the  usual  con- 
ventual arrangements  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Cistercian  order,  whether  on  a  larger  or  a  smaller  scale. 
The  quadrangle  adjoined  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  was 
always  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  unless  local 
circumstances  prevented  it.  The  position  of  the  chapter- 
house was  invariable,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  apart- 
ments about  the  quadrangle  differed  but  little  in  any  instance. 
I'he  remains  of  the  Cistercian  abbeys  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  relics  of  the  past  in  England  and  Scotland.  For 
instance,  Beaulieu  and  Netley  in  Hampshire,  Tintem  in 
Monmouthshire,  Fountains  and  Rivaux  in  Yorkshire,  Melrose 
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in  Roxburghshire.  These  Puritan  Cistercians  did  not  only 
fix  upon  the  most  lovely  sites  for  their  monasteries;  their 
buildings  were  also  exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves,  and 
displayed  the  most  graceful  features  of  Gothic  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  In  their  cloisters  the  most  earnest  and  pious 
of  these  Cistercians  Mere  accustomed  to  pace,  attuning  their 
thoughts  to  the  unceasing  music  of  the  stream  flowing  by 
and  the  song  of  the  birds.  *  All-eating  time '  has  left  but 
scanty  morsels  of  the  monastic  buildings  of  Quarr  Abbey, 
and  what  remains  is  not  sufficient  to  make  out  the  plan  and 
disposition  of  the  monastery  and  its  church,  the  details  of 
which  can  only  be  inferred  from  other  Cistercian  houses. 
We  may  console  ourselves  for  this  demolition  by  calling  to 
mind  that  Quarr  is  saved  from  being  chosen  for  picnics  or 
for  the  gambols  of  excursionists  and  trippers.  When  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  this  abbey  must  have  presented 
a  dignified  appearance.  The  abbots  of  Quarr  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Island.  The  life  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  exposed  from  its  situation  to  the  dangers 
of  foreign  invasion,  flowed  round  the  quiet  monastery  of 
Quarr,  and  the  abbot  and  his  Cistercian  brethren  were  not 
so  far  from  it  but  that  they  felt  its  throb  as  it  surged  up 
against  their  walls.  In  1340  the  abbot  held  the  office  of 
'  Warden  of  the  Island,'  and  had  charge  of  its  defences.  He 
obtained  a  licence  from  Edward  III  to  fortify  the  abbey,  and 
surrounded  it  with  strong  walls  (enclosing  an  area  of  forty 
acres),  which  Canon  Venables  states  may  be  traced  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  circuit.  The  sea-gate  was  furnished 
with  a  portcullis  and  the  walls  were  pierced  with  loopholes. 
To  the  west  of  the  abbey  a  large  circular  mound  was  one  of 
the  watches  of  the  Island,  and  a  beacon,  as  at  Furness  Abbey, 
to  be  lighted  up  in  case  of  apprehended  danger. 

What  manner  of  men  were  these  who  inhabited  the  build- 
ings which  stood  about  the  little  stream  which  still  waters  the 
site  of  the  ruins  of  Quarr?  We  can  without  difficulty  picture 
to  ourselves  the  outward  appearance  of  the  shadowy  white- 
robed  monks  as  they  stepped  with  grave  measured  tread  over 
the  ground  where  the  stranger  no  longer  hears  the  sound  of 
swelling  anthems  or  penitential  psalms  but  only  the  voice  of 
birds,  winds,  and  waters.    The  dress  of  the  Cistercian  order 
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was  a  white  cassock  with  a  black  hood,  a  'scapulary'  or 
garment  to  cover  the  shoulders,  and  a  girdle  of  black  wool 
round  the  waist.  In  the  choir  they  wore  a  while  cape  longer 
than  the  hood  and  almost  covering  the  whole  person,  and 
over  it  a  hood  with  a  rochet,  i.  e.  a  gown.  When  they  went 
abroad  they  wore  a  garment  provided  with  a  hood  as  a  pro- 
tection against  rain,  cold,  or  heat,  which  might  be  drawn 
forward  when  need  required  or  might  be  allowed  to  fall  back 
upon  their  shoulders.  These  Cistercians  had  therefore  two 
cowls,  and  without  this  cowl  and  hood  no  monk  was  a.llowed 
to  appear  at  meals  or  at  divine  service.  The  dress  of  the  lay 
brethren  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  their  hood  like  that  of  the 
monks,  except  in  its  hue.  All  these  details  will  be  found  in 
Fosbroke's  British  Monachism^  3rd  ed.  1844.  A  far  less 
easy  task  is  it  to  try  and  decipher  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  these  inmates  of  Quarr  Abbey  in  the  olden  time.  These 
people  who  lived  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago  were  men 
like  ourselves ;  and  in  order  to  get  at  the  life  of  these  Cis- 
tercians of  Quarr  we  nrust  get  rid  of  the  outside  surroundings 
and  penetraie  to  the  heart  of  it.  In  spite  of  the  feudal  system 
and  the  illiterate  knights  in  armour,  very  few  of  whom  could 
write,  but  only  signed  their  names,  and  the  great  host  of 
monks  and  preaching  friars  dispersed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  all  the  abstract  realities  under 
which  history  conceals  the  life  of  the  times,  men  lived  very 
much  as  we  do  now.  Man's  life  is  marked  by  certam  general 
features  wherever  he  may  be ;  times  alter  outwardly,  the  con- 
ditions of  life  change,  the  external  circumstances  differ,  but 
in  these  annals  of  monaslicism,  as  they  are  unfolded  to  us, 
iiash  forth  glimpses  of  human  life  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion to  prove  that  there  is  'nothing  new  under  the  sun.' 
There  were  monasteries  and  monasteries.  Some  were  like 
the  Benedictine  houses,  the  seats  of  scholars ;  others,  like  the 
better  class  among  the  Cistercian  religious  houses,  were 
tenanted  by  the  devout  and  the  high-minded;  others  the 
resting-places  of  the  aged  who  were  wear)'  of  fighting,  or 
who  hated  war  and  tumult  and  only  longed  for  repose. 
Some  were  mere  hiding-places  for  the  lazy  and  the  in- 
competent, the  failures  among  the  younger  sons  of  the 
gentry,  who  hacj  not  the  power  of  pushing  their  way  in  the 
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world,  or  whose  career  had  been  a  disappointment.  These 
were  probably  the  minority.  These  religious  houses,  whether 
lielonging  to  the  Cistercians  or  less  austere  orders,  were  not 
filled  with  religious  people,  every  one  holy,  devout,  and 
fervent.  There  were  among  them  square  pegs  in  round 
holes,  men  who  would  have  been  far  better  had  they  been  at 
the  plough-tail  than  in  a  monk's  cowl.  Many,  it  may  be 
feared,  were  worldly,  *of  the  earth,  earthy,*  perhaps  vicious ; 
but  at  any  rate  in  the  golden  age  of  monasticism,  even  among 
those  who  were  not  spiritually  minded,  certain  of  them  would 
be  personally  what  would  be  called  in  our  times  cultured 
gentlemen,  courteous,  educated,  and  refined,  who,  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  mass  of  their  contemporaries,  formed 
a  privileged  class  who  did  not  abuse  their  privileges.  The 
monastery  and  its  school  was  the  only  road  in  these  days  for 
a  humbly-born  youth  to  attain  distinction.  Even  in  our  days, 
when  many  roads  are  open,  if  not  for  distinction,  yet  for 
earning  a  competence,  a  precocious  lad  at  school  is  taught  to 
look  fon\'ard  to  the  glories  of  a  college  fellowship,  and  the 
career  that  such  an  academic  success  may  open  to  him. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  if  a  boy  could  once  get  admitted 
into  the  school  of  some  monastery,  after  having  made  that 
one  step  on  the  ladder,  there  was  no  knowing  how  high  he 
might  climb ;  as  a  dignitary  of  the  church  he  might  take  his 
seat  along  with  the  De  Veres,  the  De  Bohuns,  or  the  Nevilles, 
in  that  age  of  feudalism  in  which  the  pride  of  birth  was 
paramount.  Even  if  he  did  not  scale  the  heights  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  the  clerk,  that  is  the  man  who 
could  read  and  write,  took  rank  with  the  clergyman.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  reading  and  writing  were  rare 
accomplishments  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Knowledge  of 
a  certain  kind  was  disseminated  more  generally  than  is  usually 
believed.  The  school  of  Cistercians  at  Quarr  or  of  the 
Benedictines  at  Carisbrooke  served  the  same  purpose  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight  as  our  national  and  board  schools.  In 
Newport  and  the  larger  villages  there  were  one  or  more 
persons  besides  the  country  parson  who  could  write  a  clerkly 
hand,  draw  up  accounts  in  Latin,  and  keep  the  records  of 
the  Corporation  and  various  petty  courts  where  justice  was 
administered.     According  to  Canon  Venables  (Guide,  p.  135) 
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the  monks  of  Quarr  did  not  bear  a  very  good  character 
among  their  neighbours,  *  though  by  the  rules  of  their  order 
they  were  bound  to  the  strictest  abstinence,  eating  no  flesh, 
milk,  cheese,  or  eggs.  It  appears  by  the  court-rolls  of  the 
Manor  of  Ashey  that  they  were  notorious  poachers,  and  were 
continually  prosecuted  for  robbing  the  covers  of  their 
pheasants.'  If  this  charge,  which  proves  that  the  pheasant 
is  not  a  comparatively  modern  importation  into  our  Island, 
be  substantiated  against  the  monks  of  Quarr,  it  is  one  among 
other  instances  of  the  danger  of  over-strained  asceticism. 
The  long  list  of  grants  made  by  the  gentry  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  this  abbey,  which  are  enumerated  by  Sir  R.  Wors- 
ley  in  his  history,  are  to  a  certain  extent  vouchers  that 
the  upper  classes,  great  game-preservers,  and  the  donors 
of  these  estates,  did  not  pay  much  credit  to  this  charge  of 
poaching  against  the  monks  themselves.  The  pheasants 
may  have  been  stolen  by  some  of  the  servants  or  tenants 
of  the  Abbey.  The  Abbot  and  his  brethren  were  in 
their  corporate  capacity  large  landed  proprietors  not  likely 
to  be  guilty  of  poaching.  Their  land  was  divided  into 
tenements.  Each  tenement  was  to  furnish,  besides  proper 
rent,  an  armed  man  to  be  always  ready  in  case  of  invasion. 
The  tenement  was  divided  into  four  portions — woodland, 
pasture,  and  arable  land  being  taken  as  they  came — and 
each  portion  was  given  to  an  emancipated  serf.  The  four 
who  were  thus  placed  over  each  complete  tenement  took 
care  of  the  whole  of  it,  one  of  their  number  always  holding 
himself  in  readiness  to  go  armed  to  the  wars.  The 
monasteries  were  the  first  to  give  personal  freedom  to  the 
*  villeins '  and  to  commute  for  money  payments  the  vexatious 
services,  personal  and  otherwise,  which  were  so  burdensome 
to  the  tenants  of  the  lay  feudal  landlords.  The  model 
farming  of  the  Cistercians  of  Quarr  would  no  doubt  be 
despised  by  the  judges  in  our  agricultural  societies,  but  such 
as  it  was  it  was  a  great  advance  on  the  cultivation  of  the  open 
fields.  At  one  of  their  most  famous  establishments  in  Eng- 
land, the  Abbey  of  Buckfastleigh  in  Devonshire,  the  *  farmer- 
like  Cistercians '  performed  good  service  as  agricultural  im- 
provers. At  another  of  their  Abbeys  in  the  same  county,  that 
of  Buckland,  the  monks  attended  particularly  to  their  orchards, 
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and  grafted  their  trees  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  the 
Normandy  pippins,  whence,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver  {Monas- 
ikon  Dioc,  Exon,  1846),  the  Devonshire  cider  may  owe  its 
repute  if  not  its  origin.  Canon  Venables  attributes  the 
present  fertility  of  the  vale  of  Newchurch  and  other  districts 
belonging  to  Quarr  in  former  times  to  the  industry  and 
skill  of  its  Cistercian  proprietors.  In  early  days  they  were 
not  the  indolent  drones  they  were  called  frequently  enough, 
and  loudly  enough,  and  angrily  enough,  two  or  more  centuries 
later.  They  evidently  had  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people.  They  spent  their  money,  as  the  mere  keeping  up  of 
the  buildings  necessarily  entailed  a  very  heavy  annual  outlay. 
When  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the  Abbey  of  Quarr 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mills,  merchant  of  Southampton, 
and  his  fast-living  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Dowsabell  Mills,  the 
indigent  were  deprived  of  a  place  of  succour,  and  the  higher 
rank  of  a  hospitable  reception.  The  Cistercians  at  Quarr 
may  have  encouraged  a  race  of  idle  mendicants  about  the 
Abbey  gates,  and  may  have  been  a  little  careless  as  to  how 
their  retainers  treated  the  pheasants  in  their  neighbours' 
preserves;  but,  taking  all  things  into  account,  there  were 
worse  landlords  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  those  early  days  than 
the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Quarr.  Here,  in  the  time  of  tur- 
bulence, men  who  had  been  stricken,  bereaved,  or  wronged, 
might  find  a  quiet  refuge.  It  furnished  a  peaceful  cemetery 
for  the  departed.  The  founder  and  his  wife  Adeliza  were 
buried  in  the  church  with  their  descendants.  Even  in  our 
days  the  visitor  who  was  permitted  to  walk  under  its 
magnificent  spreading  elms — *now  alas,'  writes  Canon 
Venables,  'felled' — could  take  one  more  warning  of  how 
Time  lays  its  hand  on  all  the  workmanship  of  man. 

August  28,  1886. 
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GOD'S   HOUSE,   SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  THE 
MANOR  OF  COSHAM,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  streets  of  Newport,  I.  W.,  fortunately  retain  the  same 
names  which  they  bore  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
probably  long  before  that  time.  This  may  be  seen  by  an 
inspection  of  Speed's  map,  published  a.o.  i6i  i,  where  will  be 
found  Lugley,  Sea,  Key,  Holyrood,  Croker,  St.  James's,  High, 
Pile  and  Cosham  Streets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  future 
civic  reformers  will  desire  to  have  these  streets  re-named, 
and  thus  rival  the  achievements  of  those  who  changed  the 
expressive  nomenclature  of  Deadman's-lane  into  the  un- 
meaning title  of  Trafalgar-road.  The  old  names  keep  alive 
old  memories ;  as  for  instance  Cosham  Street,  which  formed 
part  of  the  manor  so  called,  perpetuates  the  associations 
which  link  God's  House  at  Southampton  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

An  interesting  account  of  God*s  House  at  Southampton 
and  of  its  relations  with  the  Manors  of  Werrer  and  Cosham 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Riley  from  the 
documents  preserved  in  the  muniment-room  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  published  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  Historical  MSS,  pp.  531-568,  1877. 

As  the  documents  give  a  very  complete  account  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  a  religious  house  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  Mr.  Riley's  report  is  little  known,  extracts  from  it  will  be 
given  in  full  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
hospital  of  God's  House  in  Southampton  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I,  and  not,  as  Dugdale  says  in  his  Monas- 
ticon,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  According  to  the  latter 
authority  also  its  founders  were  two  merchants  of  South- 
ampton (then  called  Hantone  or  Hamptone),  Gervasius  and 
Protasius  by  name,  a  singular  mistake,  as  these  are  the 
names  of  two  saints,  twin  brothers,  who  are  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Milan  and  Ravenna  respectively,  in 
the  persecution  of  Nero,  a.d.  62,  the  story  of  whose  wonder- 
working relics  may  be  read  in  the  church  historians.     The 
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founder  of  this  House  was  one  Gervaise,  or  Gervasius, 
surnamed  *  Le  Riche/  from  his  wealth  no  doubt,  who  had 
advanced  money  to  King  John  when  Earl  or  Count  of 
Mortaine. 

Soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  towns  and  boroughs 
had  led  the  way  in  the  silent  growth  and  elevation  of  the 
English  ])eople.  The  merchants  or  traders,  who  had  helped 
to  develop  this  power  of  the  towns,  rivalled  in  wealth, 
splendour,  and  in  their  munificence  to  the  Church  the 
ancient  barons  of  the  country,  to  whose  rank  their  de- 
scendants sometimes  successfully  aspired.  What  with  the 
wars,  and  what  with  the  immense  bands  of  retainers  always 
attached  to  the  feudal  estates,  the  value  of  the  laaer  was 
continually  decreasing :  hence  arose  money  difficulties,  then 
mortgages,  and  sometimes  sales  of  their  broad  acres  to  the 
thriving  and  prosperous  merchants.  Chaucer,  in  his  Canter- 
bury  Tales,  has  given  us  a  picture  of  such  a  merchant. 
*  Sounding  alway  the  increase  of  his  winning,'  yet  *  with  his 
bargains'  '  Forsooth  he  was  a  worthy  man  withal.'  The 
founder  of  God's  House  was  a  *  worthy  man ' ;  the  House, 
or  hospital  in  broad  terms  was  originally  intended  for  the 
poor.  Beyond  this  fact  and  the  few  deeds  and  documents 
relative  to  it  given  by  Dugdale  in  his  MonasHcon  every 
circumstance  relating  to  its  first  foundation,  intimately  con* 
nected  as  it  was  with  the  town  of  Southampton  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  was  unknown  till  Mr.  Riley  thoroughly  examined 
the  rolls  of  the  House,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  muni* 
ment-room  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  All  of  these  rolls 
are  written  in  Latin,  and  generally  consist  of  three  or  four 
broad  strips  of  parchment,  tacked  together  lengthwise.  They 
are  mostly  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation,  one  or  two 
only  being  somewhat  torn.  These  rolls  are  of  two  de- 
scriptions ;  rolls  connected  with  the  then  rentals  of  the 
House,  and  '  computi '  or  rolls  of  the  expenses  of  the  House 
and  of  its  yearly  receipts  of  sums  total  from  all  sources  and 
of  produce  from  the  respective  manors  and  estates,  some  of 
which  were  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  farmed  by  the  house 
itself.  These  throw  incidentally  much  light  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Island  and  the  price  of  labour 
and  farm  produce.    During  the  time  of  Edward  I  and  his 
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successor  the  House  consisted  of  a  '  custos  *  or  warden,  two 
priests,  two  or  three  brothers,  sisters  from  about  three  to  nine 
in  number,  three  or  more  *poor'  men  and  women  or 
'  paupers,'  sometimes  a  clerk,  and  various  indoor  servants 
and  outdoor  labourers,  such  as  a  cook,  laundress,  dairymaid, 
brewer,  carters,  ploughmen,  cowherd,  shepherd,  and  swine- 
herd. Along  with  these  menial  domestics  was  a  retained 
advocate  or  pleader  to  support  the  interests  of  the  house  in 
the  various  cases  of  litigation  in  which  it  was  engaged ;  at 
a  later  date  a  chaplain  seems  to  have  been  added.  One  of 
the  priests  or  brothers  acted  as  the  reeve  or  steward  over 
each  of  the  manors,  the  produce  of  which  served  to  furnish 
the  warden's  table  and  the  common  meals  of  the  house 
itself. 

The  building,  or  '  curia,'  probably  a  quadrangle,  contained 
two  wards,  one  perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  male  members  of 
the  community,  the  other  for  the  females.  One  or  more 
rooms  were  devoted  to  the  warden's  use,  with  a  cellar  beneath, 
let  to  a  tenant  apparently  for  the  stowage  of  wines,  the  wine 
trade  being  one  of  the  Southampton  staples.  There  were 
also  the  *  Priests'  Chamber,'  and  the  brothers  had  their  room 
or  rooms  when  in  residence.  The  sisters  had  their  house 
also ;  but  whether  the  paupers  lived  in  or  out  of  the  hospital 
does  not  appear — probably  in. 

Of  the  priests,  the  duty  of  one  (at  least  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  case  of  Robert  de  Hanyndone)  was  to  act  as 
chief  steward  or  sergeant  (serviens)  of  the  House,  and  as 
receiver  of  the  rents  to  account  yearly  for  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  thereof.  The  second  or  younger  priest,  who 
received  a  smaller  yearly  stipend  than  his  fellow,  probably 
had  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the  House ;  though  at  a  later  date, 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II  or  early  part  of  the 
succeeding  reign,  a  regular  chaplain  was  appointed.  On 
other  authority  we  are  informed  that  the  Chapel  of  the 
Hospital  was  dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  and  hence  its  occa- 
sional appellation,  '  The  Hospital  of  St.  Julian,'  though  in 
the  early  rolls  it  is  never  mentioned  by  that  name. 

The  Brothers  of  the  House — some  of  whom  at  least  we 
find  paying  handsomely  with  a  large  flock  of  sheep  or  in 
money  for  their  admission — seem  to  have  been  generally 
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distributed  among  the  manors,  to  act  as  bailiffs  or  under- 
stewards  there  respectively.  One  of  them  superintended  the 
farming  of  the  Manors  of  Werrore  and  Cosseham.  near 
Carisbrooke,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  '  the  Island '  as  in  these 
rolls  it  is  invariably  styled.  The  brothers  residing  at 
Southampton  and  Heckele,  about  five  miles  from  South- 
ampton, occasionally  took  part  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
such  as  reaping  and  making  hay.  The  sisters,  or  some  of 
them,  were  at  times  employed  in  winnowing;  but  the 
reaping,  so  far  as  the  women  were  concerned,  was  the  dairy- 
maid's duty,  her  position  being  that  no  doubt  of  a  bond- 
woman. The  sisters  had  their  meals  probably  in  their  own 
ball,  and  received  each  of  them  in  lieu  of  clothing  one  farthing 
per  day.  The  paupers  male  and  female,  it  may  be  inferred, 
received  their  food  from  the  House,  and  had  a  money 
allowance  of  one  farthing  for  every  two  days.  When  working 
in  the  fields  they  received  additional  wages,  in  the  form 
mostly  of  shoes.  No  money  payment  to  the  brothers  of  the 
House  is  ever  mentioned,  but  they  lived  no  doubt  on  the 
produce  of  the  manors  respectively  assigned  to  their  superin- 
tendence ;  from  time  to  time  also  they  are  mentioned  as 
receiving  a  comparatively  liberal  allowance  of  materials  for 
shirts,  outer  clothing,  leggings  (or  perhaps  hose),  and  shoes. 

The  Wardens  of  the  House  are  spoken  of  as  •  Dominus ' — 
Master  throughout.  So  far  as  duties  at  Southampton  were 
concerned,  the  Master  was  mostly  an  absentee,  and  his  office 
little  if  anything  but  a  sinecure,  held  probably  in  conjunction 
with  some  other  valuable  office  which  he  enjoyed  elsewhere. 
How  the  wardens  were  chosen  does  not  appear,  but  most 
probably  the  appointment  was  vested  in  the  Crown.  There 
was  a  house  for  his  residence  at  Gussage  in  Dorsetshire,  one 
of  the  manors  belonging  to  the  House,  and  there  in  some 
instances  the  warden  resided  for  much  of  his  time.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  honoured  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  his  resi- 
dence there.  The  tapers  consumed  in  the  chapel  were  made 
of  vs'ax  from  the  beehives  at  Cosham  and  Werrer,  and  other 
articles  were  brought  from  thence,  but  only  the  *  Brothers ' 
took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Island. 

Because,  it  may  be,  of  the  Warden  of  God's  House 
enjo}'ing  so  easy  a  berth,  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in  the 
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reign  of  Edward  lU.  In  1340,  Robert  de  Eglesfield, 
chaplain  or  confessor  10  Queen  Philippa,  procured  a  licence 
from  the  Crown  to  found  *A  Collegiate  Hall'  in  Oxford 
under  the  name  of  *  The  Hall  of  the  Queen  s  Scholars.'  The 
object  of  the  founder  was,  he  tells  us,  to  establish  a  hall  where 
men  might  be  trained  '  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  to  adorn 
the  Universal  Church,  and  tranquillize  and  instruct  the  minds 
of  Christian  people.'  It  was  to  consist  of  a  Provost  and 
Fellows.  Besides  these  were  to  be  thirteen  Chaplains. to  be 
chosen  and  supported  by  the  Fellows,  to  celebrate  mass  in 
the  Chapel  of  AH  Saints  within  the  College.  Not  more  than 
seyenty-two  poor  boys  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  taught  grammar,  logic,  and 
singing  by  a  grammarian  and  an  artist,  chosen  and  paid  for 
that  purpose.  The  founder  was  unequal  to  carry  out  this 
great  design  ;  he  has  merely,  he  says,  *  thrown  in  his  widow's 
mice  to  begin  the  foundation;  his  means,  though  not  his 
will,  are  wanting.'  In  this  difficulty  he  obtained  in  1344 
the  emoluments  of  the  wardenship  of  God's  House,  subject 
to  the  life-interest  of  the  then  Warden,  for  his  College  at 
Oxford.  By  the  terms  of  the  grant  given  in  Dugdale's 
Monasiicon^  the  payments  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  to 
be  continued,  while  what  may  be  called  the  lion's  share — the 
portion  hitherto  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Warden 
— was  transferred  to  the  College,  whose  scholars  when  sick 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  the  hospital  with  a  view  to 
their  recovery. 

PS. — bince  writing  the  above,  I  am  told  by  a  friend  that 
alas!  Cosham  Street  has  passed  through  the  same  revo- 
lutionary proceedings  as  Deadman's  Lane,  and  that  it  now 
figures  under  the  name  of  South  Street, 

FtWuary  11, 1888. 
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By  the  kindness  of  the  Rev,  F.  B.  Lipscomb,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  extract,  which  proves  that  the 
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modem  alteration  of  Brixton  is  after  all  a  recurrence  to  the 
ancient  form  of  spelling  the  name.  I  find  in  the  Postal 
Directory  the  name  is  spelt  Brixton,  and  that,  brides  the 
well-known  Brixton  in  Surrey,  there  is  another  Brixton  near 
Pl}inpton  in  Devonshire,  as  also  a  Brixton  Deverill  near 
Warminster  in  Somersetshire.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
kfiow  whether  these  places  have  passed  through  similar 
transitions  to  those  which  have  befallen  the  Brighstone  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  first  syllable  may  have  some  connexion 
with  the  Brits,  Bryts,  or  British,  but  more  probably  with  the 
old  English  beorhi — berht,  our* word  'bright.' 

Brix,  or  Brigs,  is  a  Celtic  word  signifying  '  freeman,'  whieh 
Dr.  Guest  {Orpines  CMcae,  vol.  i.  p.  26)  says  *can  be  traced 
even  in  modem  times,  both  in  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
languages,  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  to  be  merely 
a  variant  form  of  our  own  word  Frack  or  Frank.'  Mr.  Lips- 
comb's communication  deserves  a  wider  circulation  than 
that  of  the  parish  magazine  in  which  it  is  recorded,  and 
1  venture  to  ask  for  its  insertion  in  the  columns  of  the  IsU  of 
Wight  County  Press, 

^KAME   OF  BRIGHSTONE. 

*  There  has  been  some  question  at  times  how  Brighstone 
should  be  spelt.     It  may  interest  our  readers  to  see  how  it  is 
spelt  in   the  oldest  existing    manuscripts.      We    owe   the 
following  list  to  Mr.  Baigent,  of  Winchester,  who  kindly 
looked  the  matter  out  at  the  request  of  the  rector. 
'  In  the  time  of  King  John  (i  199-12 16),  Bryghstone. 
In  the  year  1 2  2 1 ,  Brihtworton. 
„  1 28 1,  Brideston. 

„  1283,  Bristeston. 

y,  1284,  Briteston. 

„  1290,  Britcheston. 

„  1306,  Brighteston. 

„  1320,  Brighteston. 

This  last,  or  Brygheston,  is  then  the  most  usual. 
In  the  year  1491,  Brixton, 
w  X554,  Brixton. 

So  that  Brixton  is  a  very  late  form,  and  what  we  have 

VOL.  I.  N 
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now  by  common  consent  adopted  is  very  near  the  oldest 
form.' 

February  22,  1890. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
DURING  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

I. 

The  student  of  Church  history  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
^vith  much  that  is  called  Christianity  and  is  not  Christianity  ; 
and  will  be  preserved  from  many  blunders  and  not  a  few 
unfair  judgements,  if  he  will  only  keep  in  mind  that  in  every 
century  the  seeds  of  good  and  evil — the  wheat  and  the 
lares — have  been  multiplying  and  growing  together  to  in- 
fluence succeeding  generations.  To  some  persons  the  very 
title  *  Christianity  in  the  twelfth  century  *  may  seem  a  mis- 
nomer. Christianity  was,  they  vehemently  assert,  buried 
under  a  mass  of  corruptions  in  those  dark  ages.  A  popular 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  last  century,  Joseph  Milner, 
quite  alive  to  the  inconsistency  of  these  views  with  the  facts 
he  related  and  recorded,  has  resorted  to  an  hypothesis,  that 
every  now  and  then  appeared  signs  of  a  fresh  upspringing  of 
spiritual  life  and  truth.  These  were  called  by  him  *  lapses ' 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  in  their  principle,  though  not  in  their 
outward  tokens,  to  that  of  which  Whitsuntide  reminds  us. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  whether  this  theory 
will  account  for  these  facts,  or  if  it  does,  whether  there  are 
not  other  facts  equally  demanding  interpretation  for  which 
it  does  not  account.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  principle  upon 
which  these  papers  on  Christianity  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are 
written  is  based  on  the .  earnest  desire  to  honour  whatever  is 
true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and  lovely,  because  it  must  be  of 
God,  and  to  hate  whatever  is  mean,  base,  and  superstitious, 
when  it  appears  in  the  best  men  or  the  worst  men,  in  the 
most  corrupt  or  purest  periods  of  Chrisdanity.  By  cultivat- 
ing the  habit  of  admiration  for  what  is  really  good,  wherever 
or  whenever  found,  we  are  less  likely  to  be  betrayed  by 
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its  counterfeit,  and  more  able  to  detect  falsehood.  By 
acknowledging  the  wisdom  which  lies  in  the  maxim  that 
*  man  proposes  and  God  disposes,'  we  need  not  fear,  when 
God's  truth  demands  it,  to  speak  boldly  of  how  some  of  His 
most  faithful  servants  have  thwarted  His  purposes,  and  how 
bad  men  and  evil  designs  have  unconsciously  worked  out 
His  divine  plan  in  the  education  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  History  of  the  English  People^  has 
spoken  of  the  religious  revival  which  forms  a  marked  feature 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  That  revival  continued  under  the 
anarchy  which  marked  the  reign  of  Henry's  successor,  King 
Stephen.  The  restoration  of  order  was  mainly  due  to 
ecclesiastical  influence.  '  The  State  was  a  wreck,  the  Church 
remained.'  The  Isle  of  Wight  furnishes  an  illustration  of 
these  observations.  When  the  youngest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  Henry,  surnamed  *  Beauclerc ' — equivalent  to  the 
good  scholar,  the  competent  scribe,  the  true  Norman — 
withdrew,  old  in  years,  to  die  in  the  forest  of  Lyons,  '  God 
give  him,'  wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  from  Henry's 
death-bed,  '  the  peace  he  loved.'  With  him  closed  the  long 
peace  of  the  Norman  rule.  The  struggle  lay  between  his 
nephew,  Stephen  of  Blois,  and  his  daughter  Matilda,  the 
widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V  and  wife  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou.  Stephen  belonged  to  the  intelligent  and  large-hearted 
family  of  the  Counts  of  Blois — a  district  between  Orleans 
and  Tours — and  of  Champagne,  who  at  this  very  period 
favoured  the  commercial  communes,  led  at  Troyes  the  Seine 
into  canals,  and  protected,  at  one  and  the  same  period,  St. 
Bernard,  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  Abelard,  the 
disciple  of  free  thought.  When  the  citizens  of  London 
poured  forth  from  their  gates  to  give  Stephen  an  uproarious 
welcome,  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon  and  Exeter, 
was  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Expecting  much  from  the 
large  promises  which  Stephen  in  his  prodigality  and  good 
humour  had  made,  Baldwin  was  found  among  his  supporters. 
In  the  very  first  year  of  Stephen's  reign,  11 36,  Baldwin,  dis- 
appointed because  the  King  had  not  kept  faith  with  him, 
stirred  up  England  with  the  rising  which  he  headed  in 
Devonshire  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  favour  of  the  Empress 
Matilda.     The  chronicler,  in  the  Gesta  Stephanie  a  record 
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in  great  detail  by  one  of  Stephen's  clerks,  tells  us  *lhat 
Baldwin  de  Redvers  made  an  insurrection  against  Stephen 
at  Exeter,  was  there  besieged  and  starved  out ;  he  then  fled 
to  the  Wight,  an  island  situated  between  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, but  nearer  to  England  than  to  Normandy.  He  there 
occupied  his  castle,  which  was  most  grand,  built  of  stone  and 
strengthened  by  very  great  fortifications.  It  was  considered 
impregnable,  and  being  well  stored  with  provisions  and  plenty 
of  water,  Baldwin  determined  to  defy  the  King,  but  by  the 
providence  of  God  intervening  the  well  dried  up  suddenly. 
Baldwin  on  this  was  so  discouraged  that  he  fled  to  the 
King  (Stephen)  to  ask  forgiveness  and  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
his  own  property;  but  he  did  not  get  his  request  granted. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  Count  of  Anjou,  who  received  him 
with  much  honour.' 

'  What  took  place  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  is  a  sp)ecimen  of 
the  general  misrule  and  anarchy.  Matilda  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  She  landed  alone ;  true  offspring  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror,  insolent  and  intrepid,  she  affronted  ever)' 
one,  and  braved  every  one.  Thrice  had  she  to  fly  at  night 
on  foot,  with  the  snow  on  the  ground,  and  destitute  of  all 
resources.  Stephen,  once  that  he  beheld  her  besieged, 
thought  himself  bound  as  a  knight  to  leave  the  road  open  to 
her  to  join  her  friends ;  though  she  did  not  treat  him  the 
better  for  it  when  she  took  him  in  her  turn,,  on  his  being 
deserted  by  his  barons,  a.d.  1x53,  ^^^  compelled  him  to 
recognize  as  his  successor  her  son  by  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
the  fortunate  Henry  Plantagenet,  on  whom  Eleanor  of 
Guyenne  had  bestowed  her  hand  and  her  vast  domains. 
Till  that  arrangement  was  made  the  struggle  between  the 
rivals  was  a  mere  chaos  of  pillage  and  bloodshed.  As  Mr. 
Green  justly  says,  no  more  ghastly  picture  of  a  nation's 
misery  has  ever  been  painted  than  that  well-known  passage 
which  closes  the  English  Chronicles.  *They  cruelly  op- 
pressed the  wretched  men  with  castle  work,  and  when  the 
castles  were  made  they  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men. 
.  .  .  Never  yet  was  there  more  wretchedness  in  the  land, 
nor  ever  did  heathen  men  worse  than  they  did ;  for  after 
a  time  they  spared  neither  church  nor  churchyard,  but  took 
all  the  goods  that  were  therein,  and  then  burned  the  church 
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and  all  together.  .  .  .  They  said  openly  that  Christ  slept  and 
all  His  saints.  The  bishops  and  learned  men  cursed  them 
continually,  but  the  effect  thereof  was  nothing  to  them,  for 
ihey  were  all  accursed  and  forsworn  and  abandoned/  In 
spiie  of  this  piteous  wail  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  it  is  re- 
markable that  a  greater  number  of  religious  houses  was 
founded  in  this  than  in  the  preceding  reign. 

One  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  provided  for  the 
succession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Stephen 
was  the  reinstatement  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers  in  his  honours 
and  possessions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  his  return,  like 
a  true  Norman  baron,  he  busied  himself  in  strengthening  his 
castle  and  in  sinking  the  well  in  it,  which  has  remained  as 
a  possession  for  ever  to  Carisbrooke.  Like  a  Norman  also 
he  was  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church* 

In  the  revival  of  religion,  which  took  place  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  life  of  Henry  Beauclerc  and  throughout 
the  whole  reign  of  Stephen,  the  monastic  order  of  the  Cis- 
tercians had  a  large  share.  Monastic  Christianity  took  the 
lead  both  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  movement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  St.  Bernard,  a  model  of  holiness,  ruled 
kings,  prelates,  and  even  popes,  with  irresistible  sway.  Mr. 
Green,  in  his  History^  pp.  91,  92,  speaks  strongly  and  em- 
phatically of  the  Cistercian  influence.  *It  was  the  first  of 
those  great  leligious  movements  which  England  was  to 
experience  afterwards  in  the  preaching  of  the  Friars,  the 
LoUardism  of  Wyclif,  the  Reformation,  the  Puritan  enthusiasm, 
and  the  mission  work  of  the  Wesleys.  Everywhere  in  town 
and  country  men  banded  themselves  together  for  prayer, 
hermits  flocked  to  the  woods,  noble  and  churl  welcomed  the 
austere  Cistercians,  a  reformed  outshoot  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  as  they  spread  over  the  moors  and  forests  of  the  north. 
A  new  spirit  of  devotion  woke  the  slumber  of  the  religious 
houses,  and  penetrated  alike  to  the  home  of  the  noble  Walter 
de  Espee,  at  Rievaulx,  and  of  the  trader  Gilbert  Beket,  in 
London.  London  took  its  full  share  in  the  great  revival. 
.  .  .  The  revival  left  its  stamp  on  the  fabric  of  the  consti- 
tution itself,  the  paralysis  of  the  Church  ceased  as  the  new 
impulse  bound  the  prelacy  and  the  people  together,  and  its 
action,  when  at  the  end  of  Henry's  reign  ic  started  into 
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a  power  strong  enough  to  rescue  England  from  anarchy, 
has  been  felt  in  our  history  ever  since.' 

The  Isle  of  Wight  experienced  the  pulsations  of  this 
movement.  In  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Baldwin  de  Redvers 
founded  and  endowed  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Quarr.  In 
many  instances  monastic  institutions  were  founded  by  men 
on  their  death-beds,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  thus 
partially  ward  oflf  the  consequences  of  their  sins  in  another 
world.  In  the  case  of  Baldwin,  no  such  motive  could  have 
led  him,  still  a  young  man,  to  undertake  the  erection  of  the 
monastery.  The  deep  devotional  spirit  of  the  age  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind.  The  gift  of  lands  too  was  not 
such  a  sacrifice  as  it  would  be  now.  Land  was  cheap,  and 
was  made  valuable  by  the  labours  of  those  famous  farmers, 
the  Cistercians,  as  is  attested  by  the  present  fertility  of  the 
vale  of  Arreton,  which  formed  part  of  the  domain  of  Quarr 
Abbey. 

*  Monks,'  as  Carlyle  has  said,  '  masquerade  so  strangely 
in  our  fancy,'  that  if  we  are  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
monasteries  have  done  for  England,  we  must  turn  to  the 
pages  of  those  who  belong  to  the  later  school  of  historians, 
who  make  it  their  business  to  be  guided  by  the  original 
authorities,  instead  of  blindly  following  the  traditions  of  their 
predecessors,  David  Hume  and  others,  from  whom  the 
ordinary  notions  of  monasticism  are  derived.  As  Mr.  Green 
has  observed,  *  We  see  the  strength  of  the  new  movement  in 
the  new  class  of  ecclesiastics  that  it  forces  on  the  stage. 
Men  like  Anselm  or  John  of  Salisbury,  or  the  two  great 
prelates  who  followed  one  another  after  Henry's  death  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  Theobald  and  Thomas,  derived  whatever 
might  they  possessed  from  their  holiness  and  unselfishness 
of  aim.' 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  England  under  Stephen, 
including  the  position  held  by  Henry  de  Blois,  Stephen's 
brother  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  'before  all  things  a 
churchman  and  a  monk,  whose  political  ideal  was  the  idea) 
of  the  ecclesiastical  statesman  in  the  highest  sense/  the  work 
and  character  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  Stephen's  quarrel 
with  the  Cistercians,  will  be  found  admirably  handled  in 
England  under  the  Angevin  Kings  by  Kate  Norgate  (2  vols. 
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London,  1887).  The  support  which  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  derived  in  England  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  canon  law  by  the  lectures  of  Vacarius  at  Oxford  in 
1 149  may  be  studied  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages  and  the  same 
writer's  Literary  History. 


January  ax,  1888. 


II. 


The  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury is  centred  in  the  sharp  struggle  between  Henry  II  and 
Thomas  Becket,  a  struggle  which  has  left  its  traces  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Grand  principles  were  asserted  not  on  one 
5dde  but  on  both  sides  in  this  conflict  between  Church  and 
State.  *  The  law  must  be  for  all  classes  of  my  subjects/  said 
the  monarch.  *  But  there  is  a  law  higher,  and  more  univer- 
sal than  the  recorded  law  of  history,  than  mere  English  law,' 
said  the  prelate.  Along  with  these  true  declarations  were 
side  issues,  personal  motives,  professional  jealousies,  political 
rivalries.  The  two  leading  combatants  were  not  unevenly 
matched.  Like  true  Normans,  they  were  born  law}'ers. 
Thomas  Becket  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  of  native 
English  parentage.  His  father  was  a  citizen  of  Rouen,  who 
had  been  tempted  by  commercial  advantages  to  settle  in 
London ;  his  mother  was  sprung  from  a  burgher  family  in 
Caen.  Caen,  *  the  city  of  Wisdom,'  so  the  French  historian 
Michelet  says,  preserves  the  great  monument  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  system  of  finance,  the  accounts  of  the  Conqueror's 
Exchequer.  Normandy  keeps  up  its  old  customs.  It  is 
common  for  the  head  of  a  family  on  his  return  from  his  day's 
labour  on  his  fiirm  to  recreate  himself  by  explaining  to  his 
attentive  little  ones  some  article  in  the  civil  code. 

The  youthful  Thomas  learned  from  his  parents  to  declaim 
as  an  advocate.  The  young  Becket  received  his  early  educa- 
tion among  the  monks  of  Merton  in  Surrey.  A  distinguished 
knight,  Richard  de  Aquila,  one  of  his  father's  guests,  delighted 
in  instructing  the  gay  and  high-spirited  boy  in  chivalrous  exer- 
cises and  in  the  chase  with  hawk  and  hound.  At  the  same 
time  or  soon  after  he  was  trained  to  business  by  acting  as 
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clerk  to  a  wealthy  relative,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Sheriff  of 
London.  Henry  II  had  been  brought  up  at  Angers,  one  of 
the  cities  in  which  jurisprudence  had  been  earliest  professed. 
It  was  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law,  which  was 
in  so  many  ways  to  promote  both  the  consolidation  of 
monarchical  power  and  of  civil  equality.  The  idea  of  equality 
under  one  ruler  was  the  last  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  ancient 
to  the  new  world.  In  the  year  1 1 1 4  the  celebrated  Countess 
Matilda,  the  cousin  of  the  crusader  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and 
the  friend  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  had  given  her  licence  to  the 
school  of  Bologna,  founded  by  Irnerio  in  that  city,  and  the 
Emperor  Henry  V  had  confirmed  the  licence,  well  aware  of 
the  advantages  which  the  imperial  power  might  acquire  from 
the  traditions  of  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  The 
young  Duke  of  Anjou,  Henry  Plantagenet,  son  of  the  Norman 
Matilda,  who  was  the  widow  of  the  same  Henry  V,  found  at 
Angers,  at  Rouen,  and  in  England,  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  at  Bologna.  The  famous  Lanfranc,  William  the 
Conqueror's  right  hand,  the  primate  of  the  Conquest,  had 
first  taught  at  Bologna,  and  had  been  one  of  the  revivers  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.  Lanfranc's  successor  at  Canterbury, 
the  still  more  illustrious  Anselm,  was  also  a  legist.  He  first 
taught  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  in  the  language  of 
theology  *  forensic  justification,'  which  was  so  eagerly  revived 
by  the  Lutheran  teachers  at  the  Protestant  Reformation.  In 
this  way  Anselm  substituted  the  legal,  if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed,  for  the  medicinal  or  healing  view  of  the  Gospel, 
which  had  been  put  forward  by  the  first  Christian  teachers. 
Salvation  was  looked  upon  not  so  much  as  a  cleansing  of  the 
sinful  as  an  acquittal  of  the  accused.  Anselm's  theory  was 
in  substance,  that,  in  order  to  restore  the  honour  of  which 
God  had  been  deprived  by  man's  sin,  it  was  necessary  that 
God  should  become  man,  ihat  by  voluntary  submission  He 
might  cancel  the  debt,  which  beside  Him  no  other  being, 
whether  a  heavenly  one  or  an  earthly  one,  could  have  paid.  And 
He  not  only  satisfied  the  requirements  of  divine  justice,  but 
was  also  rewarded  by  obtaining  the  deliverance  of  man  from 
the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him.  Thus  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction between  divine  justice  on  the  one  hand  and  divine 
love  on  the  other  hand  was  adjusted.    This  legal  aspect  of 
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Inner  Christianity  showed  itself  outwardly  in  the  ecclesiastical 
body.  The  principles  of  the  new  school  were  being  pro- 
claimed precisely  at  the  period  Henry  II  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  in  11 54.  The  Angevin  Henry  took  for  his 
chosen  counsellor  a  scholar  of  Bologna  who  had  studied 
jurisprudence  as  well  at  Auzerre.  Thomas  Becket  was  at 
the  time  in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whom  he  had  influenced  to  side  with  Matilda  and  her  son. 
Having  only  taken  deacon's  orders,  he  was  neither  priest  nor 
layman.  The  King  needed  such  a  shrewd  lawyer  for  the 
execution  of  his  projects  against  the  barons.  Becket  became 
indispensable  to  him,  both  in  business  and  in  pleasure. 
Supple,  bold,  a  man  of  experience,  a  man  of  expedients,  and 
a  boon  companion  into  the  bargain,  partaking  or  else  copying 
his  master's  tastes,  Henry  had  given  himself  unreservedly 
up  to  Becket ;  and  not  himself  only,  but  his  son  and  heir. 
Becket  was  the  son's  tutor  and  the  father's  counsellor,  and 
in  the  latter  capacity  he  strongly  maintained  the  King's  rights 
against  the  Norman  barons  and  bishops,  compelling  the 
latter  to  pay  'scutage,'  despite  their  protests  and  clamour. 
The  King  would  willingly  have  made  his  Chancellor  the  com- 
panion of  his  own  debaucheries,  but  the  silence  of  Becket's 
bitterest  enemies,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  solemn  protesta- 
tions, must  be  admitted  as  conclusive  testimony  to  his  own 
unimpeached  morals.  Even  in  war  the  Chancellor  had 
displayed  not  only  the  qualities  of  a  general  but  also  a  per- 
sonal prowess  which  did  not  appear  inconsistent  in  an 
ecclesiastic,  when  almost  all  the  prelates  of  England,  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  bore  arms  and  mingled  in  the  fray  of 
war.  But  the  King  had  other  work  for  Thomas  Becket  than 
fighting  his  battles  in  France.  Six  years  after  Henry  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  died.  The  see  was  vacant  for  above  a  year,  and  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  must  have  been  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Becket,  as  Chancellor.  Henry  longed  to  have  the 
Church  within  his  grasp ;  and  for  this  it  was  essential  for  him 
to  have  the  control  over  the  primacy,  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  which  was  a  patriarchate — almost  an  Anglican 
papacy  {alierius  orbts  pap<i)—zxi  ecclesiastical  royalty,  with- 
out which  the  other,  the  temporal  royalty,  was  incomplete. 
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Henry  therefore  resolved  to  take  it  for  himself,  by  giving  it 
to  his  second  self,  to  his  good  friend  Becket.  With  the  two 
sovereign  powers  thus  united,  he  would  have  raised  the  Royal 
authority  to  that  pitch  which  it  reached  in  England  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns, 
Henry  VIII,  and  that  king's  children,  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth. 

Becket,  though  a  Norman  in  family,  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth ;  and  the  oppressed  English,  by  means  of  the  Church, 
were  beginning  to  raise  their  heads  and  attain  high  place. 
A  poor  English  scholar,  homeless  and  friendless,  except 
among  the  friends  whom  he  had  made  by  his  abilities,  his 
virtues,  and  his  piety,  Nicolas  Brakspeare,  Adrian  IV,  had 
become  the  head  of  Christendom,  the  Lord  of  Rome,  when 
Henry  ascended  the  throne,  and  had  died  not  long  before 
Becket's  elevation.  Henry,  the  undisputed  Sovereign  of 
England  and  of  continental  territories  more  extensive  and 
more  flourishing  than  those  of  the  King  of  France,  since  his 
dominions  reached  from  the  borders  of  Flanders  round  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  determined  on  having  his  favourite 
Primate  of  England.  Becket  would  have  declined  the 
honour — 'Have  a  care,'  were  his  words;  *I  shall  be  your 
greatest  enemy.'  In  1162,  Becket,  at  the  mature  age  of  43, 
was  forced  upon  the  monks  of  Canterbury  as  their  archbishop, 
to  the  scandal  of  all  the  more  religious  churchmen,  to  whom 
Becket  appeared  more  of  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  and  a  lay 
statesman,  than  a  clergyman.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
King  when  he  learnt  that  his  creature,  his  boon  companion, 
Thomas  Becket,  took  his  new  dignity  in  earnest.  While 
still  in  France,  Henry  was  starded  by  receiving  a  peremptoiy 
resignation  of  the  chancellorship,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
religious  functions  of  the  primacy.  In  thus  dropping  his 
intercourse  with  the  temporal  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  there 
were  as  if  two  kings ;  and  the  spiritual  ruler  who  held  his 
court  at  Canterbury  was  not  the  least  powerful  of  the  two. 
Henry,  deeply  offended,  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  bull 
rendering  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustin's  monastery  independent 
of  the  Archbishop.  By  way  of  reprisal,  Thomas  Becket 
summoned  several  of  the  barons  to  restore  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  estates  which  their  ancestors  had  received  in  fee 
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from  their  Sovereign,  declaring  that  he  knew  no  law  which 
could  qualify  injustice,  and  ihat  what  had  been  taken  without 
a  just  tide  ought  to  be  given  up.  This  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  mooting  the  whole  question  whether  the  entire 
work  of  the  Norman  G^nquest  should  be  undone.  The 
prelates  were  rather  barons  than  bishops.  Their  temporal 
interests  touched  these  Normans  much  more  closely  than 
those  of  the  Church ;  and  the  majority  declared  in  the  King's 
favour  and  were  ready  to  swear  to  whatever  pleased  him. 
The  alarm  which  Becket's  conduct  gave  to  the  thoroughly 
feudal  Church  enabled  the  King  to  extort  from  her  an  extent 
of  power  far  beyond  what  he  would  otherwise  have  dared  to 
claim. 

The  King,  sagaciously  choosing  the  strongest  and  most 
popular  ground,  proposed  to  the  bishops  that  a  clerk  convicted 
of  a  crime  should  be  deprived  of  his  orders  and  handed  over  to 
the  King's  tribunals.  The  Archbishop  stood  alone  without  sup- 
port. I'he  Pope  advised  concession ;  the  bishops  had  yielded ; 
and  Thomas  submitted  at  last  to  agree  to  the  '  Customs '  or 
the  Concordat  between  Church  and  State,  which,  in  sixteen 
different  articles,  the  King  presented  to  the  Council  which 
met  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury.  Some  of  these  sixteen 
*  Customs '  were  of  doubtful  authority.  On  the  main  ques- 
tion, the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  immunity 
of  the  clergy  from  all  jurisdiction,  there  was  an  unrepealed 
statute  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Before  the  Conquest  the 
bishop  sat  with  the  aldermen  in  the  same  court.  The 
statute  of  William  created  a  separate  jurisdiction  of  great 
extent  in  the  spiritual  court.  These  Church  courts,  as  the 
Conqueror  had  created  them,  with  their  exclusive  right. of 
justice  over  the  whole  body  of  educated  men  throughout  the 
realm,  formed  the  one  great  exception  to  the  system  which 
was  concentrating  all  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
At  the  time  neither  party  took  advantage  of  the  ancient 
statute.  The  King's  advisers  avoided  that  dangerous  question ; 
and  as  for  Becket,  the  *  Customs '  were,  he  averred,  in  them- 
selves illegal,  as  clashing  with  higher  irrepealable  laws. 

Upon  this  subject,  Michelet,  the  French  historian,  no  friend 
of  the  clergy,  writes  :  '  Undoubtedly  these  rights  had  given 
rise  to  great  abuses,  and  under  their  shelter  the  clergy  had 
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committed  many  crimes  with  impunity ;  but  we  have  only  to 
call  to  mind  the  frightful  barbarism,  the  execrable  venality  of 
the  tribunals  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  confess  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  was  the  only  anchor  of  safety.  It  might 
spare  the  guilty;  but  then  how  many  innocent  did  it  not 
save  1 '  The  reflection  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  upon  these 
*  Constitutions  of  Clarendon '  is  marked  by  his  usual  sobriety 
of  judgement :  *  If  the  King  had  obtained  a  victory,  Europe 
would  have  been  the  prey  of  the  men  of  the  sword  ;  if  Becket 
had  succeeded,  the  clergy  would  have  established  a  despotism 
more  lasting,  more  searching,  more  debasing,  though  possibly 
more  mild  and  regular/ 

As  has  often  been  the  case  in  *  our  island  story,'  a  wise 
compromise  was  the  result  of  the  negotiations  which  followed. 
The  brutal  murder  of  Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  by 
enlisting  the  popular  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Church's 
champion,  inclined  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  cause  he  had 
adopted  as  his  own.  The  King  swore  that  he  had  no  share 
in  Becket's  death,  offered  to  the  papal  legates  to  submit  himself 
to  flagellation,  laid  at  the  Pope's  feet  his  recent  conquest  of 
Ireland,  imposed  the  tax  of  Peter's  penny  upon  each  house 
in  that  country,  renounced  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
covenanted  to  pay  towards  the  Crusade,  to  serve  himself  if  the 
Pope  required  it,  and  declared  England  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See. 
In  reality  however,  as  Mr.  Green  has  observed,  the  victory 
remained  with  the  King. 

Throughout  his  reign  ecclesiastical  appointments  were 
practically  in  his  hands ;  the  bishops  remained  faithful  to  the 
royal  cause,  while  the  King's  court  asserted  its  power  over 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
Church  and  State  in  England  were  in  friendly  alliance.  In 
less  than  four  years  after  his  death,  Becket  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Alexander  III,  March  3, 1 1 73  ;  and  although  his  shrine 
was  destroyed  and  his  name  erased  from  the  Anglican 
Calendar  by  Henry  VIII,  no  less  than  sixty-four  churches 
still  exist  in  England  dedicated  to  him.  The  first  was  built 
by  Richard  de  Lacy,  the  'justiciar,'  in  11 78.  The  fame  of 
Becket,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  English  saints,  penetrated 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  Near  Carisbrooke,  the  feudal  castle 
and  palace  of  the  Lords  of  the  Wight,  a  town  had  gradually 
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sprung  up  on  the  demesne  land  of  the  lord,  at  that  favourable 
posiiion  which  formed  the  point  of  confluence  for  the  two 
streams  of  the  Medina  and  the  Lukeley,  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  estuary  of  the  former  river.    This  New  Burgh 
or  Newport  was  now  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  have  a  grant  of  a  charter  of  privileges.     Not  conien  t 
with  this  concession  to  his  'novo   burgo'   or  new  town, 
Richard  de  Redvers  built  for  the  townspeople  a  church  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  Becket,  at  a  somewhat  later  date 
than  that  of  11 73,  which  has  been  sometimes  assigned  to  it. 
It  was  a  large,  low  building,  in  the  same  Transition  Norman 
style  as  the  mother  church  of  Carisbrooke  and  its  sister  of 
Northwood.     When  this  church  was  replaced  by  the  present 
modem  structure,  opened  December  21,  1856,  and  conse- 
crated Januar}'  20, 1857,  it  abandoned  its  former  patron  saint 
for  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle.     This  change  was  more  agree- 
able to  the  practice  of  our  reformed  Church,  but  the  antiquary 
and  local  historian  cannot  but  feel  a  pang  at  the  severance 
of  the  old  associations  which  linked  the  chief  town  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  with  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  romantic 
episodes  of  the  twelfth  century — the  deadly  conflict  between 
the  King,  with  his  close  cropped  hair,  bull  neck,  coarse  hands, 
lK)wed  legs,  which  marked  him  out  the  tough-fibred  man  of 
business — and  his  former  friend,  Thomas  Becket,  the  man 
of  intellectual  brow  and  handsome  features,  who  grew  up  to 
be  in  kfter  years  his  master's  undaunted  and  astute  opponent. 
Man  is  tenacious  of  life  and  is  not  altogether  destroyed. 
To  deliver  him  from  the  burden  of  his  earthly  existence  is 
to  purify  and  adorn  him.     No  ornament  becomes  him  better 
than   death.     Before  his  murderers  had  struck  the  blow, 
Thomas's  partisans  had  cooled  and  relaxed  their  zeal ;  the 
people  doubted,  Rome  hesitated.    No  sooner  had  he  been 
touched  by  the  sword,  than  he  was  suddenly  proclaimed, 
with  the  assent  of  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe,  saint  and 
martyr.      In  later  periods  men  have   spoken  not   to  say 
*  lightly  of  the  spirit  that's  gone '  but  even  harshly ;  they  have 
called  him  a  proud,  intriguing,  crafty  priest.     But  ever  since 
the  days  of  John  of  Salisbury  down  to  those  of  Mr.  Freeman 
there  have  never  been  wanting  a  succession  of  writers  of 
historical,  moral,  and  religious  insight,  who  have  vindicated 
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the  fair  fame  of  Thomas  Becket.     He  erred  in  the  object  for 
which  he  contended,  but  he  sincerely  believed  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  truth,  right,  and  justice.     Such  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  judgement  of  the  commonalty  of  England,  who 
in  their  better  and  more  thoughtful  moments  are  no  mean 
judges  of  character.     The  labours  of  subsequent  investigators 
into  our  old  records  have  confirmed  this  verdict.     It  was  not 
the  Church  so  much  as  the  common  people  who  venerated 
his  memory.     The  Archbishop  of  York  preached  from  his 
pulpit,  declaring  that  Becket's  death  was  an  effect  of  the 
divine  vengeance.     For  more  than  two  years  after  the  murder 
it  was  under  peril  of  being  whipped  or  hanged  that  the 
village  priests  named  him  in  their  massed  or  that  the  sick 
and  poor  were  allowed  to  visit  his  shrine.     All  these  efforts 
of  men  in  power  to  persecute  beyond  his  tomb  the  prelate 
who  had  dared  to  make  resistance  to  their  tjrannies  rendered 
his  memory  still  more  dear  to  the  oppressed  people. 

January  a8,  1888. 


THREE  VISITS  OF   KING  JOHN   TO  THE 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT— A.D.  1201,  1206,  1214. 

I. 

*  Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fouler  presence 
of  John.'  This  terrible  verdict  of  the  contemporaries  of 
King  John  of  England  has,  so  Mr.  Green  says,  in  his  Short 
History  of  the  English  People^  passed  into  the  sober  judge- 
ment of  history.  The  Isle  of  Wight  was,  according  to  this 
sentence  of  the  historical  judgement-seat,  defiled  by  three 
(not  only  two,  as  related  by  the  local  historians)  visits  from 
this  King,  who  shares  with  Charles  II  the  ignominy  of 
being  the  vilest  and  most  contemptible  Sovereign  who  ever 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  John  was  one  of  those 
foreign  kings  who  bore  the  name  of  Plantagenets  in  our 
earlier  hisiurians,  but  who  are  designated  by  later  writers  as 
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Angevins — Counts  of  Anjou  in  France  as  well  as  Kings  of 
England.  The  line  of  the  Angevin  Kings  begins  with  our 
Plenry  II,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  term  '  Angevin 
Kings '  ceases  to  be  applicable.  If  however  the  title  *  Angevin 
King'  means  a  King  of  England  who  was  also  Count  of 
Anjou,  the  title  comes  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  John  with  the  loss  of  that  King's  continental  dominions. 
The  latest  historian  of  this  period — Miss  Norgate — in  her 
England  under  the  Angevin  Kings  (London,  2  vols.  1887),  has 
summed  up  the  character  of  these  Counts  of  Anjou  as  follows : 
'  Nearly  all  of  them  were  men  of  great  and  varied  natural  powers, 
gifted  with  a  lofty  military  capacity  and  a  deep  poliiical 
insight,  and  with  a  taste  and  a  talent  for  all  kinds  of  pursuits, 
into  which  they  threw  themselves  with  the  full  ardour  of  their 
stirring,  restless  temper.  Daring,  but  not  rash ;  persevering, 
watchful,  tenacious  ;  sometimes  seeming  utterly  unscrupulous, 
yet  with  an  odd  vein  of  irregular  piety  running  through  the 
characters  of  many  of  them,  and  coming  10  light  in  the 
strongest  shapes  and  in  the  most  unexpected  moments; 
passionate  almost  as  madmen,  but  with  a  method  in  their 
madness — the  Angevin  Counts  were  patriots  in  their  way, 
for  their  chief  end  was  aggrandizement,  but  it  was  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Anjou,  as  well  as  of  themselves.  They  were 
not  to  be  led  away,  like  their  rivals  of  Blois,  by  visionary 
schemes  of  merely  personal  promotion,  involving  neglect  of 
their  little  home  country ;  they  were  proud  and  fond  of  their 
*'  Black  Angiers,"  on  its  steep  above  the  Mayenne,  and  never 
forgot  that  there  was  the  centre  whence  their  power  was  to 
spread  to  the  end  of  the  earth.'  (i.  108.) 

This  appears  to  be  a  juster  view  of  this  remarkable  family 
than  ihat  of  the  French  historian,  Michelet,  who  speaks  of  the 
diabolical  character  of  the  Plantagenets.  In  this  family  it 
was  a  succession  of  bloodshed  and  treachery ;  this  conduct 
was  traditionary  in  the  two  houses  of  Anjou  and  Normandy. 
More  than  once  had  the  children  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  of  Fulk  of  Anjou  pointed  their  sword  against  their  father  s 
breast.  Fulk  had  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  vanquished 
son.  The  jealous  Eleanor,  with  the  passion  and  vindictive- 
ness  of  her  southern  blood,  encouraged  her  sons'  disobedience. 
These  youths,  in  whose  veins  were  mingled  the  blood  of  so 
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many  different  races —Nonnan,  Angevin,  and  Saxon — 
seemed  to  entertain,  over  and  above  the  violence  of  the  Fulks 
of  Anjou  and  the  Norman  William,  all  the  opposing  hatreds 
and  discords  of  these  races.  When  a  priest,  crucifix  in  hand, 
sought  Geoffrey  of  Brittany,  to  reconcile  him  with  his  father, 
and  prayed  him  not  to  be  a  second  Absalom,  *  What,'  replied 
the  youth,  *  would  you  have  me  renounce  my  right  of  birth  ? ' 
'  God  forefend,*  replied  the  priest ;  *  I  wish  you  to  do  nothing 
to  your  own  injury.'  *  You  understand  not  my  words,'  said 
the  Count  of  Brittany ;  '  it  is  our  family  fate  not  to  love  one 
another.  '  Tis  the  inheritance,  and  not  one  of  us  will  forego 
it.'  A  saying  of  St.  Bernard  is  quoted  as  to  Henry  II :  •  He 
comes  from  the  devil,  to  the  devil  he  will  return.'  The  per- 
sonal appearance,  temper,  and  habits  of  Henry  II  have  been 
admirably  pourtrayed  by  the  masler-hand  of  Dr.  Stubbs. 
Two  sons  were  left  by  Henry  at  his  death — ^the  ferocious 
Richard,  the  cowardly  and  perfidious  John.  The  death  of 
Henry  II  was  a  great  blow  to  the  power  of  England.  She 
recovered,  though  not  wholly,  under  Richard,  only  to  sink 
lower  under  John.  Richard  was  a  sturdy  figure,  who  had  all 
the  faults  of  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  who  was  liked 
all  the  more  because  he  shared  in  the  faults  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  Rebecca  and  Ravoena^  has 
drawn  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  lion-hearted  King,  when  he 
describes  him  in  his  hours  of  ease, '  Thrumming  on  his  guitar 
with  his  great  red  fingers  and  thumbs,'  and  then  afterwards 
sets  him  before  us,  on  the  wails  of  the  Casde  of  Chalus, '  his 
eyes  flashing  6re  through  the  bars  of  his  morion,  snorting 
and  chafing  with  the  hot  lust  of  batde.'  As  for  King  John, 
we  must  turn  to  Shakespeare,  as  the  poet  places  him  on  the 
stage,  to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was —  *  A  blustering, 
dissipated  human  figure,  with  a  kind  of  blackguard  quality 
air';  essentially  mean  and  shabby,  cynically  indifferent  to 
honour  and  truth,  as  craven  in  his  superstition  as  he  was 
daring  in  his  impiety.  Wicked,  violent,  and  sinful  as  he 
might  have  been,  Richard  met  his  death  with  a  chivalrous 
generosity,  which  prompted  him  to  pardon  the  archer  by 
whom  he  had  been  shot,  while  jeering  with  bitter  sneers  at 
the  priests  who  rendered  him  the  last  offices  of  the  Church. 
When  the  news  came  to  King  Philip  of  France,  he. sternly 
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forbade  his  courtiers  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  his  enemy. 
'  It  is  no  matter  of  joy,  but  of  dolour  instead/  he  said,  '  that 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom  and  the  bravest  king  in  Europe 
should  be  no  more/ 

Henry  II  had  amassed  treasure :  by  Richard  *  England, 
from  one  end  to  the  other/  so  says  a  contemporary,  *was 
reduced   to  beggary/     The  poverty  of  the  country  might 
explain  the  violence,  bursts  of  passion,  and  extortions  of  John, 
even  had  he  been  a  wiser  and  a  better  king.     He  was  driven 
to  unheard-of  expedients  to  raise  money  in  a  country  that  had 
been  ransacked  to  the  utmost  by  his  brother,  the  greedy 
Richard.     John  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  England  and 
Normandy,  while  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  did  homage 
to   the  son  of  John's  brother,  Geoffrey,  by  the  heiress  of 
Brittany,  who  had  been  hailed  by  the  Bretons  as  their  duke, 
and  had,  in  spite  of  Henry  II,  his  grandfather,  been  baptized 
by   the  national  name  of  Arthur.     The  ambition  of  the 
French  King,  who  favoured  Arthur's  cause,  turned  the  day 
against  it.     The  Angevins  rose  against  the  French  garrisons 
ivith  which  the  French  King  had  tried  to  annex  the  country, and 
John  was  at  last  owned  as  master  of  the  whole  of  the 
dominions  of  his  house.     There  was  a  fresh  outburst  of  war, 
and  Arthur  besieged  his  aged  grandmother,  Eleanor,  who 
had  taken  up  the  side  of  her  son  John.     It  was  no  new 
thing  in  this  family  to  see  the  children  armed  against  their 
parents.    John  however  came  to  his  mother's  assistance, 
raised  the   siege,  defeated  Arthur,  and  took  him  prisoner 
with  many  of  the  great  lords  who  favoured  his  cause.     What 
became  of  his  prisoner  ?     This  is  a  point  which  has  not  been 
cleared  up.     IVIatthew  Paris  asserts  that  John,  who  had  treated 
his   nephew  well   at  first,  was  alarmed  by  the  threats  and 
obstinacy  of  the  young  Breton.     'Arthur,'  he  says,  *  dis- 
appeared, and  God  grant  it  may  have  been  differently  from 
what  evil  report  relates  of  it.'     The  traditions  about  his 
death  by  his  uncle's  hands  grew  in  details  and  in  dramatic 
interest,  until  at  length  Arthur  in  Shakespeare  is  a  young 
and  defenceless  boy,  whose  artless  words  disarm  his  assassin, 
and  assert  the  supremacy  of  gentleness     It  is  the  office  of 
the  poet  to  bring  the  l)eginnings  and  the  ends  of  events  into 
that  real  union  and  dependence  upon  each  other,  which  in' 
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the  language  of  critics  of  the  art  of  the  dramatist  is  called 
'  unity  of  action.'  The  great  retribution  which  befalls  John 
is  linked  by  Shakespeare  with  his  crime.  The  chroniclers 
have  to  relate  manifold  changes  of  fortune  which  befel  John 
after  the  murder  of  his  nephew.  In  Shakespeare's  play 
Arthur  of  Brittany  is  at  once  avenged.  The  spirit  of  Arthur's 
weak  and  passionate  mother,  Constance,  is  appeased  by  the 
fall  of  John.  The  historian,  whose  business  it  is  to  trace  the 
progress  of  events,  should  not  overlook  the  truth  contained  in 
the  old  Greek  proverb,  that  '  the  mills  of  the  gods,  though 
they  grind  slow,  grind  fine.'  The  death  ot  Arthur  and  the 
ill  fortunes  of  John,  though  separated  in  their  cause  and 
effect  by  an  interval  of  time  over  which  the  poet  leaps,  had 
a  closer  connexion  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Philip  of 
France,  to  whom  his  subjects  had  given  the  additional  name 
of '  August,'  because  he  was  bom  in  that  month,  summoned 
John  to  appear  before  the  court  of  the  great  barons,  the 
court  of  peers  as  it  was  then  called,  to  defend  himself 
against  the  rumours  that  his  nephew  had  been  killed  by 
John's  orders.  Philip  had  previously  summoned  him  before 
the  same  court  to  justify  himself  for  having  taken  as  wife 
Isabella  of  Angouleme,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
her  day,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Hugh  Lusignan,  Count 
de  la  Marche. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  first  summons,  and  before  Philip 
had  taken  up  the  cause  of  Arthur,  John  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  That  island  was  then  under  the  lordship 
of  William  de  Redvers,  who  had  inherited  this  office  in 
succession  to  his  nephew,  and  was  sumamed  De  Vernon, 
from  Castle  Vernon  in  Normandy.  This  William  de  Vernon, 
who  was  the  third  son  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  first  lord  of 
the  Wight,  was  one  of  the  four  barons  who  supported  the 
canopy  of  Richard  I  on  his  second  coronation  at  Winchester, 
on  his  return  after  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tyrol  by  the  hard 
and  luthless  Emperor  of  Germany — Henry  VI.  Roger 
Hoveden,  a  chaplain  of  Henry  II,  who  died  soon  after  the 
accession  of  John,  and  who  is  our  authority  for  Richard's 
second  coronation,  calls  De  Vernon  '  Earl  of  the  Wight.' 

In  1 200,  Johanne,  or  Joan,  younger  daughter  of  William 
de  Vernon,  was  married  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Justiciar  of 
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England,  ^\\h  the  assent  of  the  King.  The  bridegroom  was 
the  '  Gentle  Hubert '  of  that  matchless  scene  in  Shakespeare, 
where  the  cowardly  King,  prompting  a  deed  which  he  is 
almost  afraid  to  name  to  himself,  shows  the  sting  along  with 
the  slaver  of  the  venomous  reptile  by  his  coarse  flattery  of 
the  instrument  of  his  villainy.  On  the  Charter  Roll  of  the 
ist  of  John  appears  the  copy  of  a  charter  dated  at  Porchester 
reciting  a  convention  made  between  William  de  Vernon  and 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  afterwards  Earl  of  Kent,  in  regard  of  his 
marriage,  by  which  is  assigned  to  Johanne  the  whole  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Christchurch,  with  a  reasonable  portion 
which  belonged  to  her  inheritance,  coupled  with  a  saving 
clause  providing  for  the  rights  of  the  male  heir,  should  such 
be  bom,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  William  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Baldwin,  an  infant  when  he 
became  lord  of  the  Island. 

In  May,  1201,  John  and  his  new  queen,  who  had  been 
crowned  at  Westminster,  embarked  at  Portsmouth,  intending 
to  cross  over  to  Normandy.  The  King,  leaving  his  consort 
to  proceed  to  her  destination  alone,  went  on  board  another 
ship.  He  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Portsmouth,  and  in  a  few  days  sailed  to 
Normandy.  During  this  visit  William  de  Vernon  granted 
to  John  a  scutage  of  eleven  marks  of  all  knis^hts  who  held  of 
him,  but  the  scutage  of  the  Earl  himself  does  not  appear. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  period  which 
followed  on  this  interview  between  the  lord  of  the  Island  and 
his  Sovereign  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  garrisoned  by  men  in 
the  pay  of  the  King,  as  in  the  year  1205  there  is  found  an 
order  from  John  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  reimburse 
William  de  ComhuU  (among  other  things)  *XXX  pounds 
which  he  gave  to  Bartholomew  and  William  de  Maxentio  for 
paying  our  cross-bowmen  and  servants  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.' 
(Rolls  of  the  Literae  ClcMsaty  or  Close  Rolls,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Patent  Rolls,  and  usually  addressed 
to  corporations  or  individuals  on  matters  in  which  they  were 
aknie  or  chiefly  interested. — 6th  of  John,  1205.) 

December  30,  1887. 
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John's  second  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1206  was  con- 
nected with  a  most  momentous  period  in  English  history. 
Lord  Macaulay  has  shown  in  a  brilliant  passage  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  his  Hisiory  of  England  how  the  separation  of 
England  from  Normandy,  disastrous  as  it  has  often  been 
represented,  was  in  reality  a  step  in  advance.  It  welded  ihe 
conquering  and  the  conquered  race  together ;  the  distinction 
between  Norman  and  Saxon  was  merged  in  the  common 
title  of  Englishman.  The  prospects  of  England  brightened 
with  the  final  expulsion  of  the  imbecile  and  cowardly  John 
from  Normandy.  The  absorption  of  Normandy,  and  of  the 
valley  of  the  Seine — the  water-way  to  Paris — into  the  French 
monarchy,  paved  the  way  for  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Great 
Charter,  which  the  barons  of  England  wrested  from  their 
King  on  the  sedgy  flats  of  Runnymeade  on  our  own  Thames. 

Normandy  was  loyal  to  its  own  dukes,  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  two  sons,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  but  it  had  little  sympathy  with  Stephen  of  Blois,  and 
still  less  with  that  King's  successors.  Henry  II  might  trace 
his  descent  through  Matilda  to  the  old  Norman  Hrolf,  but  the 
Angevin  ruler  was  a  stranger  to  the  Norman.  Henry,  a 
foreign  master,  held  his  Norman  subjects,  as  he  held  his 
other  provinces,  by  a  strictly  administrative  bond.  Richard 
pursued  his  father's  policy,  by  building  what  he  called  his 
•saucy  castle,'  Chdteau  Gaillard,  to  overawe  the  turbulent 
Normans.  Mr.  Green  has  given  in  his  History  of  ihe  English 
People^  p.  1 10,  a  picturesque  description  of  this  great  fortress, 
which  formed  the  key  of  the  position  in  the  war  between 
France  and  England  for  the  [)ossession  of  Normandy.  '  I  will 
take  it,  were  its  walls  of  iron,*  exclaimed  Philip  of  France,  as 
he  saw  it  rise.  *  I  would  defend  it,  were  the  walls  of  buuer/ 
was  the  defiant  answer  of  Richard.  The  quarrel  was  en- 
venomed by  the  satiric  verses  of  Bertrand  de  Bom,  a  soldier 
and  a  poet,  who  is  on  this  account  consigned  by  the  great 
Italian  poet  to  hell  (Dante,  Inferno^  canto  xxviii).  These 
Troubadour  poets,  like  a  certain  portion  of  the  news^paper 
Press  in  more  modern  times,  fanned  the  embers  of  war.    In 
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those  early  ages  poetry  played  a  considerable  part  in  politics. 
The  saying  attributed  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun/Give  me  the 
making  of  a  nation's  ballads,  and  let  who  will  make  their  laws/ 
would  not  have  been  an  exaggeration  in  the  strife  between  the 
French  and  English  kings.  Bertrand  de  Born  wrote  a  poem 
in  which  he  spurred  on  the  King  of  France,  says  his  ancient 
biographer,  to  renew  the  war  with  fire  and  sword,  and  re- 
proached him  with  being  fonder  of  peace  than  a  monk.  The 
old  English  chronicler,  Richard  of  Gloucester,  has  suggested 
one  reason  for  the  bitter  rivalry  of  Richard  and  Philip  when 
he  says — 

'So  that  King  Philip  was  annoyed  thereat  the  thing, 
That  there  was  not  of  him  a  word,  but  all  of  Richard  the  King.* 

Normandy  was  being  gradually  estranged  from  her  con- 
nexion with  England ;  she  had  little  regard  for  Richard,  who 
was  far  more  of  a  Frenchman  of  the  south  than  of  the  north. 
Even  in  the  present  day  the  contrast  between  the  natives  of 
southern  France  and  those  who  belong  to  the  north  of  that 
country  is  very  marked.  The  gravity,  not  to  say  the  acerbity 
of  the  Norman  character,  its  hard  and  strong  temperament,  is 
opposed  to  the  quick-witted  levity  of  Guyenne  and  the  hot- 
headed petulance  of  Provence.  Richard  was  a  Southerner, 
spoke  the  language  of  that  race,  had  numbers  of  them  about 
him,  and  his  chief  lieutenant  was  the  Basque  Mercader.  The 
Normans  perceived  that  their  Duke,  separated  from  them  by 
such  distinct  interests,  was  in  reality  a  foreign  prince,  and 
the  close  of  Richard's  reign  completely  opened  the  eyes  of 
England's  continental  subjects. 

John  was  equally  obnoxious  to  the  proud  Norman  barons 
in  France  and  in  England ;  Normandy  itself  was  ready  to 
drop  like  a  ripe  plum  into  the  hands  of  the  French  King. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Green,  *  Between  France  and  Normandy 
there  had  been  as  many  years  of  friendship  as  of  enmity  ; 
between  Norman  and  Angevin  lay  a  century  of  bitter  strife. 
Moreover,  the  subjection  to  France  was  the  realization  in 
fact  of  a  dependence  which  had  always  existed  in  theory ; 
Philip  entered  Rouen  as  the  over-lord  of  its  dukes,  while 
the  submission  to  the  house  of  Anjou  was  the  most  humiliat- 
ing of  all  submissions,  the  submission  to  an  equal.'     The 
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Norman  barons  in  England  had  no  long:er  that  property  at 
stake  in  Normandy  which  on  previous  occasions  had  made 
them  resolute  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  two  countries, 
Their  apathy  was  not  occasioned  merely  by  John's  demerits, 
it  was  in  great  measure  selfish.  Unable  to  meet  the  French 
King  by  force  of  arms,  John  had  recourse  to  the  spiritual 
weapons  of  Rome,  and  applied  to  the  Pope,  imploring  him 
to  interfere.  Innocent  III  dispatched  two  legates  to  plead 
in  the  recreant's  favour,  but  in  the  high  tide  of  his  success 
Philip  would  pay  no  heed  to  the  Papal  menaces,  and  took 
possession  of  Normandy  in  1204.  When  Richard  had  built 
his  strong  and  stately  castle  on  an  Island  at  Andelys,  on  the 
Seine  above  Rouen,  he  had  exclaimed,  'Is  it  not  a  saucy 
castle  ? ' — Chateau  Gaillard.  On  the  fall  of  that  *  saucy  castie ' 
after  a  gallant  resistance  the  province  of  Normandy  passed 
without  a  struggle  into  the  French  King's  hands.  This 
conquest,  though  less  harsh  to  the  Normans  than  their  own 
subjugation  of  England  had  been,  had  still  its  humiliations 
and  miseries.  But  the  popular  discontent  evaporated  in 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  days  gone  by,  and  especially 
for  King  Richard,  au  cosur  de  lion,  whom,  said  the  Norman 
soldiers  in  the  very  camp  of  the  French  King,  no  Frenchman 
has  ever  equalled.  The  old  ties  between  England  and 
Normandy  were  soon  broken,  while  fresh  ties  were  every 
day  formed  between  the  latter  country  and  France,  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  spoke  the  same  language  as  the 
Normans,  and  bore  every  mark  of  a  common  origin — for  in 
Normandy  all  the  distinguishing  characterisdcs  of  the  Danish 
race  had  long  ceased  to  be  remarked. 

An  abler  or  more  powerful  king  might  have  stayed  for 
a  while  the  current  of  events,  so  that  Normandy  might,  if  not 
severed  from  England,  have  remained  better  affected  to  the 
island  it  had  once  conquered.  John  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  reunite  the  two  coimtries  and  recover  his  continental 
dominions  from  the  French  King  in  1206.  His  second  visit 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  belongs  to  this  period  of  his  reign.  On 
May  28  of  that  year  John  came  to  Yarmouth,  and  remained 
there  till  June  i,  1206,  while  his  fleet,  with  which  he  was 
hoping  to  recover  his  lost  duchies,  was  collecting  at  Ports- 
mouth.    Yarmouth  had  at  that  time  not  obtained  its  charier 
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of  franchises  from  Baldwin  de  Rcdvers,  brother  of  Isabella 
de  Fortibus,  the  aged  William  de  Vernon  being  still  Lord  of 
the  Wight;  but  its  corporate  seal,  representing  an  ancient 
ship  with  three  masts  on  waves  in  base,  proves  that  it  was 
a  harbour  of  some  importance.  John  contrived  to  land  his 
army  at  La  Rochelle,  and  even  to  take  the  strong  castle  of 
Montauban ;  then  marching  to  the  Loire,  he  took  and  burnt 
Angiers,  committing  many  cruelties.  He  then  reposed  on 
his  laurels,  and  gave  himself  up  to  feasting  and  debauchery. 
When  again  aroused  he  descended  the  Loire  and  laid  siege 
to  Nantes.  This  siege  he  raised  to  offer  battle  to  Phihp. 
As  the  battle  was  about  to  commence  he  proposed  a  negotia- 
tion, and  as  the  proposal  was  under  discussion  he  ran  away 
to  England  loaded  with  new  infamy.  Philip,  who  had  no- 
thing more  to  do,  as  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  attack 
Guyenne,  and  an  invasion  of  England  was  a  thing  not  as  yet 
to  be  attempted,  listened  to  the  Pope's  legate,  who  induced 
him  to  consent  to  a  truce  with  John  for  two  years. 

In  his  occasional  bursts  of  vigour,  followed  by  extreme 
self-indulgence,  John  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  strange 
mixture  of  energy  and  laziness  —  the  Roman  Emperor 
Heraclius,  of  whom  Gibbon  has  given  such  a  brilliant  sketch 
in  the  forty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  PhiNp  of 
France  had  set  his  heart  on  consolidating  the  French 
monarchy ;  John  was  a  feeble  antagonist  to  this  politic  ruler 
in  the  game  of  statecraft.  In  his  impotent  rage,  John  swore 
like  a  savage,  with  his  favourite  oath,  '  by  God's  leeth,'  that 
he  would  be  avenged.  Again,  in  12 14,  he  made  a  desperate 
experiment  and  paid  his  third  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Yarmouth  was  again  his  headquarters  from  February  3  to 
February  9,  12 14.  The  great  league,  which  John  had  so 
long  matured,  at  last  disclosed  itself.  He  himself  landed  in 
Poitou,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  a  grudge  against  the 
French  King.  After  he  had  crossed  the  Loire  he  captured 
Angiers,  the  cradle  of  his  race.  At  the  same  time  his  nephew 
Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany,  reinforcing  his  German  army 
by  the  knighthood  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  as  well  as  by 
a  body  of  English  mercenaries,  invaded  France  from  the 
north.  Philip  seemed  lost,  but  in  this  crisis  of  his  fortunes 
France  was  true  to  herself  and  her  King :  the  townspeople 
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marched  from  every  town  to  Philip's  rescue.  Priests  led 
their  flocks  to  battle  with  the  sacred  banners  flyinf^  at 
their  head.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  bridge  of  Bou vines, 
between  Lille  and  Tournay.  An  account  of  that  great  fight 
has  been  handed  down  by  an  eye-witness — William  the 
Breton,  Philip's  chaplain,  who  kept  behind  during  the  engage- 
ment. The  chaplain's  story  is  disfigured  not  only  by  flattery, 
but  by  the  pedantic  ser\'ility  with  which  this  ecclesiastic 
fancied  himself  oblipred  to  model  his  master's  triumph  on  the 
Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Philip  must  be.  in  one  way  or  another, 
Aeneas,  and  the  Emperor  Otho,  Turnus.  Philip  was  alto- 
gether victorious.  The  news  of  this  complete  defeat  reached 
John  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  in  the  south,  and  scattered 
his  hopes  to  the  winds.  He  was  at  once  deserted  by  his  Poitevin 
allies,  and  had  to  return  baffled  and  humiliated  to  England. 

Matthew  Paris,  or  rather  Roger  of  Wendover,  asserts  that 
John,  after  signing  Magna  Carta,  June  15,  12 15,  harboured 
for  three  months  among  the  outlaws  and  pirates  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  wooded  recesses  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
sally  out  on  any  unprotected  vessel,  and  that  the  King 
adopted  their  life  and  manners.  Mr.  Green  so  far  adopts 
this  assertion  that  he  writes  about  John,  when  recovered  from 
the  fit  of  rage  in  which,  after  granting  the  Charter,  the  King 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground  gnawing  sticks  and  stones: 
*Some  days  afier  he  rode  away  from  Windsor  and  he 
lingered  for  months  along  the  southern  shore,  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  waiting  for  the  news  of  the  aid 
he  had  solicited  from  Rome  and  the  Continent.'  llie 
Itinerary  of  King  Johriy  published  by  Mr.  Hardy,  contradicts 
this  statement  about  the  King's  fourth  visit  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  it  has  no  mention  of  the  Island  among  the  other 
places  which  it  scrupulously  enumerates.  Local  tradition 
has  fixed  the  hiding-place  of  John  in  the  Wight  at  King's 
Quay,  on  the  reaches  of  the  Wootton  River,  which  obtained 
this  name,  as  it  was  believed,. from  King  John  'living  here 
a  solitarie  life  among  ryvers  (pirates)  and  fishermen.'  The 
name,  whencesoever  derived,  is  of  modern  origin.  Long  after 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  known  as  Shofleet  Creek,  and 
together  with  Mead's  Hole,  a  little  to  the  north,  was  the 
principal  anchorage  to  that  side  of  the  Island  until  the  rise 
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of  Cowes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Speed's  map  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  1611,  confirms  this  statement  and  dispels  the 
picturesque  story  of  Roger  of  Wendover  and  the  later 
chronicles  of  Richard  Grafton. 

A  man  of  genius,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has,  in  his  romance  of 
Ivanhoe^  whatever  be  its  mistakes  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
different  portions  of  society,  put  this  period  vividly  before  us, 
and  has  made  us  understand  what  Richard  and  John  were 
and  what  is  meant  by  England  under  its  foreign  masters,  the 
Angevin  Kings.  A  still  more  illustrious  genius,  Shakespeare, 
has  presented  us  with  an  historical  picture — King  John — 
wonderfully  true.  We  see  the  men  of  more  than  six  cen- 
turies ago,  as  they  played  their  game  of  personal  ambition, 
no  less  clearly  than  we  can  now  mark  the  greedy  grasp  at 
power  among  rival  and  self-seeking  politicians — now  swearing 
hollow,  friendships — now  agreeing  in  nothing  but  to  bend 
'  their  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  '  on  unoffending  and  peaceful 
citizens,  unless  the  citizens  have  some  *  commodity '  to  offer 
which  shall  draw  them 

'  To  a  most  base  and  vile-concladed  peace.* 

God's  Providence  brought  good  out  of  man's  evil.  With  the 
loss  of  continental  Normandy  the  inhabitants  of  England 
were  no  longer  divided  into  two  hostile  populations.  There 
are  now  neither  Normans  nor  Saxons  but  in  history.  The 
Norman  barons  or  lords  began  to  unlearn  the  tongue  which 
ihey  had  brought  with  them.  The  difference  of  language 
which  had  marked  the  separation  of  the  two  races  disappeared. 
Under  the  Angevin  King  the  people  of  England  rose  in  im- 
portance, they  acquired  a  recognition  of  their  freedom  in 
attaining  municipal  privileges,  which  ripened  into  parlia- 
mentary rights.  They  were  being  educated  in  this  way  by 
the  *  King  of  kings '  for  liberty.  What  the  process  of  their 
education  has  been  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  trace. 
That  it  has  been  a  stern  one  we  know.  The  schoolmasters 
have  not  been  sparing  of  the  rod.  The  result  has  been 
wholesome,  and  will  continue  such,  if  England  be  true  to  her- 
self and  disregard  those  political  schemers  who  would  make 
one  class  a  t}'rant  over  another  class,  by  inflaming  antagonism 
between  the  masses  and  the  classes. 
January  14,  1888. 
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ISABELLA  DE   FORTIBUS,  THE  LADY  OF 
THE   ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Lord  Tennyson,  whom  we  may  fairly  claim  as  our  Isle  of 
Wight  poet,  when  waiting  at  Coventry,  '  shaped  the  ancient 
legend '  of  that  city  in  his  verse,  and  has  told  us  how  a 
*  M'oman  of  a  thousand  summers  back '  more  than  '  loved 
the  people  well  and  loathed  to  see  them  overtaxed/  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  among  the  visitors  to  Carisbrooke  Casde 
a  chronicler  of  the  doughty  deeds  of  old  could  have  been 
found  to  tell  in  song  of  the  great  lady  of  the  Island,  who  did 
so  much  in  making  the  Isle  of  Wight,  so  that  Isabella  de 
Fortibus  might  have  built  herself  a  name  among  us. 

She  has  indeed  found  a  place  in  the  stately  pages  of  Gibbon, 
who  in  a  note  (D,  and F,  chap.  6i)  calls  her  'a  famous  and 
potent  dowager,  who  long  survived  her  brother  and  her  hus- 
band/ Dowagers  were  once  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  Isabella, 
one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  ninth  Lord 
of  the  Island,  and  Amicia,  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  one  of  the  barons  who  extorted  Magna  Carta 
from  King  John,  must  have  been  in  her  teens  when  she 
married,  since  she  became  a  widow  with  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  at  the  age  of  23.  Her  husband  was  William  de 
Fortibus,  of  Fors  in  Poitou,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  in  a.d. 
122 1,  being  supplied  with  men  by  Falk  de  Breautd,  and 
others  of  the  King's  castellans,  seized  on  the  Castle  of 
Fotheringhay.  He  was  besieged  in  Biham  by  the  Justiciar 
and  obliged  to  surrender,  but  was  pardoned  on  account  of 
his  former  services,  and  died  a.  d.  1260.  The  death  of  her 
husband  was  soon  followed  by  her  succession  to  the  feudal 
lordship  of  the  Island  and  the  other  honours  belonging  to 
her  family.  When  her  brother  Baldwin  died  of  poison,  eaten 
at  the  table  of  Peter  de  Savoy,  his  wife's  brother,  the  writ 
called  '  Diem  extremum  clausit '  was  issued  and  dated  from 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  1263  the  jury  in  the  County 
of  Devon  found  that  his  nearest  heir  was  Isabella,  as  also  did 
the  jury  for  the  County  of  Siu"rey,  who  added  that  she  was  *  of 
the  age  of  25  years.'    The  young  widow  soon  found  adver- 
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saries  to  dispuie  her  splendid  inheritance ;  she  Mras  engaged 
in  htigaiion  first  with  her  brother  Baldwin's  widow,  and  after- 
wards with  her  own  mother,  Amicia  de  Clare.  The  year 
1267  was  one  of  general  disaffection  and  turbulence.  The 
King,  Henry  III,  issued  letters  patent  for  guarding  the  Isle 
of  Wight  against  '  the  evil  intent  of  his  enemies.'  By  this 
instrument,  Prince  Edward,  the  king's  eldest  son,  who  was 
now  taking  an  active  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  latter 
\ears  of  his  father's  reign,  was  associated  with  the  Lady  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  defence  of  the  Island.  This  was 
a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  its 
mistress,  for  in  spite  of  the  stirring  events  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  engaged  Edward  seems  from  this  time  to  have 
determined  upon  getting  rid  of  the  feudal  privileges  possessed 
by  the  De  Redvers  family  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Isabella* 
like  another  great  lady  of  a  later  date,  Ann  Clifford,  the 
heiress  in  whom  the  noble  family  of  the  Earls  of  Cumberland 
ended,  was  one  who  would  not  be  bullied  by  king  or  subject. 
In  her  rival  for  the  lordship  of  the  Island,  afterwards 
Edward  I,  the  Countess  of  Albemarle  was  pitted  against  a 
prince,  of  whom  Hallam  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  2)  has  said 
that  he  was  '  unequalled  by  any  one  who  haid  reigned  in 
England  since  the  Conqueror  for  prudence,  valour,  and 
success.'  Edward  soon  after  left  on  the  crusade  for  the 
Holy  Land,  and  for  some  few  years  but  little  mention  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  is  found  in  the  public  records,  except 
occasional  reference  to  the  plunder  of  Flemish  merchant 
vessels  by  the  pirates  who  hovered  about  its  coasts. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  young  widow  of 
William  de  Fortibus  was  left  with  four  children ;  of  these 
her  two  sons,  Thomas  and  William,  died  young,  as  did  also 
her  daughter  Cecilia.  By  the  death  of  her  brothers  and 
sister  the  surviving  daughter,  Aveline  de  Fortibus,  became 
the  sole  heiress  to  the  vast  possessions  of  her  mother.  As 
soon  as  the  age  of  Aveline  would  allow  of  her  marriage,  she 
was  espoused  to  Edmund,  nick-named  '  Crouch-back,'  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  the  younger  of  the  two  surviving  sons  of 
Henry  III.  Aveline  was  no  exception  to  the  fatality  which 
attended  the  other  children  of  Isabella,  for  within  a  short 
period  after  her  marriage  the  child-wife  was  removed  by  the 
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merciful  angel  of  death  from  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
which  await  those  who  are  near  an  earthly  throne.  After  the 
death  of  his  sister-in-law  (the  heiress  Aveline)  Edward,  who 
had  now  succeeded  his  father,  proceeded  to  further  steps  in 
the  endeavours  to  possess  the  lordship  of  the  Island.  The 
various  collisions  between  Isabella  and  those  feudally  de- 
pendent upon  her  favoured  the  plans  of  the  King.  The 
Lady  of  the  Island  had  no  near  relative ;  her  brother  had 
died  childless,  and  her  only  sister,  Margaret,  became  a  nun 
at  Laycock  Abbey.  Very  touching  is  the  picture  of  the  lone 
woman,  widowed  and  childless,  in  the  isolation  of  her  im- 
mense possessions,  with  her  retinue  of  retainers  and  servants, 
struggling  as  the  last  of  her  race  to  preserve  in  her  keeping 
what  she  esteemed  to  be  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  inheritance 
of  her  fathers.  This  lion-hearted  woman,  more  feared  than 
loved,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Church,  nor  was  she 
wanting  in  that  munificent  liberality  towards  the  Church's 
ministers  which  had  marked  her  predecessors  of  the  De 
Redvers  family.  She  was  the  champion  of  what  she  deemed 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  Christ's  Gospel.  At  her  bid- 
ding grants  were  made  to  the  Abbeys  of  Monteburgh, 
Christchurch,  Quarr  and  other  monasteries,  as  their  chartu- 
laries  attest.  She  also  built  Powderham  Castle  in  Devon- 
shire, and  it  seems  from  the  inquisition  taken  five  years  after 
her  death  as  to  buildings  attached  to  Carisbrooke  Castle 
that  she  made  considerable  additions  to  the  ancient  fortress. 
Yet  so  well  was  her  munificence,  both  in  public  and  private 
expenditure,  regulated  by  a  wise  economy,  that  to  the  close 
of  her  long  rule  she  was  never  straitened  for  want  of 
money. 

In  Gibbon's  digression  upon  the  Courtenay  family,  into 
which  noble  house  the  territorial  dignity  of  the  Earldom  of 
Devon  passed  after  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  De  Redvers, 
we  find  that  the  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  upon  the 
tomb  of  Edward  Courtenay,  surnamed  from  his  virtues  the 
'  good,'  and  of  his  wife  Mabel  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
fifty-five  years  of  quiet  happiness : — 

*  What  we  gave,  we  have ; 
What  we  spent,  we  had ; 
What  we  left,  we  lost' 
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The  great  Countess  might  have  spoken  the  same  from 
her  tomb  in  that  Abbey  of  Breamore  in  Hampshire  where 
all  that  was  mortal  of  her  was  laid.  Though  a  devout 
churchwoman,  she  would  not  brook  any  encroachments  by 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations  around  her,  and  her  resistance 
sometimes  went  beyond  the  warrant  of  law.  For  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Prior  of  Carisbrooke  being  elected  without  her 
approbation  she  summoned  him  to  answer  in  her  court; 
and  in  the  pleas  before  the  King  (9th  Edward  I,  Roll  26) 
there  is  mention  of  a  charter  of  Remission  of  the  Prior 
of  Carisbrooke  to  Isabella  of  many  transgressions  com- 
mitted by  the  said  Countess,  touching  the  lands  of  the  said 
Prior. 

Soon  after  her  accession  to  the  lordship  of  the  Island 
Isabella  not  only  conferred  on  the  burgesses  of  the  *  New 
Borough  by  the  Medene'  more  extensive  immunities  than 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  also  apportioned  its  limits. 
A  copy  of  this  charter,  dated  from  Carisbrooke  Castle,  is 
inserted  in  the  appendix  to  Worsley's  History,  with  explana- 
tory notes.  This  interesting  document  has  more  than 
a  merely  local  value.  The  provision  by  which  the  Countess 
grants  the  freehold  of  the  town  to  the  burgesses,  taking 
a  yearly  specified  payment  in  lieu  of  the  *  shilling  per  place ' 
paid  before,  illustrates  that  important  change  in  the  condition 
of  our  English  towns  of  which  Hallam  has  spoken  {Middle 
Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  21),  viz.  the  conversion  of  their  individual 
tributes  from  the  burgesses  into  a  perpetual  rent  from  the 
whole  borough.  Previously  to  that  grant  the  Lord  of  the 
Island  held  the  town  of  his  ^  New  Borough '  in  his  demesne 
and  was  the  legal  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  tenements,  though 
the  burgesses  were  not  destitute  of  a  certain  estate  in  their 
possessions.  By  this  charter  of  Isabella  the  town  was  said 
to  be  affirmed  or  let  in  fee-farm  to  the  burgesses  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  and  thereby  the  Lady  of  the  Island 
partially  divested  herself  of  her  property. 

For  this  and  other  documents  Isabella  used  three  seals ; 
one  of  these  is  dimidiated  with  the  coat  of  Albemarle  and 
De  Redvers,  and  bears  the  motto,  *  Non  caret  effectu  quod 
voluere  duo,'  and  the  other  shows  the  coat  of  Albemarle 
only.    One  of  her  seals  was,  it  appears,  lost,  as  in  a  grant, 
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dated  1264,  are  found  these  concluding  words: — *In  testi- 
mony whereof  I  have  sealed  with  my  new  seal,  my  former 
one  being  lost/ 

At  last  came  the  merciful  order  of  release  by  which  the 
great  Countess  was  discharged  from  that  lonely  post  of  duty 
at  Carisbrooke  which  she  had  so  faithfully  kept  amid  much 
strife  and  opposition.  In  the  year  1293  Isabella^  being  fifty- 
six  years  of  age,  went  from  the  Island  to  London,  and  thence 
to  Canterbury.  Returning  to  London,  she  stopped  at  the 
manor  of  Sutton,  near  Dartford,  where  she  was  seized  with 
so  alarming  an  illness  that  her  servant  at  once  removed  her 
to  Stokewell  (now  Stockwell)  near  London.  When  the  King 
became  aware  that  the  end  of  the  Countess  was  near  at 
hand,  he  sent  down  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Lichfield  to 
Stockwell.  There  at  6  a.m.  the  Bishop  of  Durham  prepared 
a  charter  of  sale  and  quit  claim  of  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  other  properties  from  Isabella  to  the  King,  for 
the  consideration  of  6.000  marks.  The  charter  was  then 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Countess  and  delivered  to  the 
Bishop,  who  at  the  same  time  received  possession  of  the 
Island  and  the  manors  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  for  his 
use,  by  the  gloves  of  the  said  Bishop,  which  the  Countess 
held  in  her  hand  for  the  purpose.  At  9  a.m.  the  Bishop 
went  up  to  the  King,  leaving  Isabella  so  exhausted  that  the 
dead  silence  of  the  room  was  for  some  little  time  undisturbed. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  the  position  of  the  Countess  of 
Devon  should  cease,  and  the  Island  was  probably  benefited 
by  the  transfer  of  the  lordship  to  the  King,  but  certainly 
Lord  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Durham,  played  but  a  sorry  part 
in  the  transaction.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  Isabella,  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  should  have  protested 
against  the  validity  of  the  arrangement,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  set  it  aside  by  seeking  redress  from  the  judgement  of 
Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  the 
Countess  was  asked  to  make  her  will ;  and,  10  use  the  language 
of  her  confessor,  *  She  answered  that  she  was  so  fatigued 
that  she  was  afraid  if  she  should  talk  much  that  she  would  be 
oppressed  and  weakened  by  it.  But  being  again  requested, 
she  made  her  will,  naming  by  her  fingers  her  executors.' 
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Then  having  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion  by  the  hands 
of  Brother  William  of  Gainsborough  (her  confessor),  the 
final  unction  gave  assurance  that  her  body  so  soon  to  be 
committed  to  the  dust  would  rise  again  to  honour  and  in- 
corruption.  So  the  great  Countess,  the  last  Lady  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  passed  away  from  earth, 

*  Gently  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks  when  tbe  summer  breexe  hath  died 
Against  an  anchor'd  vessel's  side.' 

May  23, 1885. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT  SHERIFFS  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  HANTS,  a.d.  1236-1764. 

Th£  pending  question  as  to  whether  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  are  entided  to  claim  immunity  from  serving 
the  shrievalty  of  Hampshire  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how 
many  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  Island  have  held  the 
office  of  sheriff,  and  when  they  began  to  do  so.  Upon  this 
point  I  consulted  Henry  D.  Cole,  Esq.,  of  Winchester, 
himself  an  antiquary,  heraldic  scholar,  and  genealogist,  who, 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  its  archaeology  and  history.  By  the  kindness  of 
this  gentleman  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  list  of  Isle  of  Wight 
Sheriffs  of  Hants,  as  copied  by  him  from  the  document  in 
the  County  Hall,  Winchester,  which,  unlike  the  hitherto 
printed  lists,  as  he  observes,  can  be  relied  on.  Tbe  list 
extends  from  1236  to  1764,  and  the  remainder  down  to  the 
present  time  Mr.  H.  D.  Cole  has  promised  to  send  me. 

Before  transcribing  the  list  it  may  be  of  service  to  those 
who  have  not  read  Blackstone  and  the  other  text-books  on 
this  subject  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  duties 
of  a  high  sheriff.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  book  The 
English  Commowjoealthy  published  in  1584,  describes  the 
'  sheriff  (which  is  as  much  as  the  reeve  or  baily  of  the  shire) 
as  he  which  gathereth  up  and  accounteth  for  the  profits  of 
tbe  shire  that  come  to  the  exclieqoer.'     He  was  the  reeve 
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or  grieve— ill e  old  English  word  for  steward  of  the  shire — 

*  shire  reeve.'  According  to  Holinshed,  who  has  been 
followed  by  the  older  histories  of  England,  King  Alfred 
divided  the  whole  realm  into  certain  divisions  or  shires 
(from  the  Saxon  word  *  scyran,'  to  divide),  the  government 
of  which  he  apportioned  between  the  sheriff  and  justiciar. 
This  was  stated  on  the  authority  of  Ingulf,  an  Englishman 
who  became  secretary  to  William  the  Norman  before  the 
Conquest  and  was  afterwards  made  by  King  William  Abbot 
of  Croyland  in  place  of  the  deposed  Ulfketel.  The  chronicle 
ascribed  to  him  is  now  known  to  have  been  forged  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  therefore  held  to 
be  certain  that  the  division  of  England  into  shires  did  not 
originate  with  Alfred,  '  the  shireman  or  other  judge '  being 
mentioned  in  the  dooms  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  was  the  first  Saxon  chief 
who  did  anything  more  than  fighting.  As  the  union  policy 
prevailed  over  the  early  separatist  tendencies  of  society,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  West,  East  and  South  Saxons,  along  with 
the  Angles  of  Mercia  and  others,  became  consolidated  under 
one  sovereign  or  '  over-lord,'  and  subsided  into  shires  or 
clusters  of  hundreds,  each  with  its  own  court  and  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  ealdorman,  sheriff,  and  bishop.  As  the 
older  nobility  died  out  the  sheriff  became  an  officer  of  the 
king.  The  fidelity  of  the  war-band  was  rewarded  with 
gifts  from  the  royal  domain  ;  the  king  became  their  lord  or 
'  hlaford/  the  dispenser  of  gifts ;  the  lord's  comrades  became 
his  servants,  *  ihegns '  or  thanes.  Of  these  some  were  made 
reeves  of  the  shire,  dealing  with  the  common  ground  of  the 

*  mark '  or  march — the  great  union  of  families — which  had 
now  become  the  *  folk-land'  of  the  king,  and  had  been 
carved  out  into  estates  for  his  dependants.  Here  the  sheriff 
administered  justice  in  the  open  air  to  the  people  seated 
round  a  forest  tree  or  at  their  meeting-place  on  some  hill- 
side. After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  office  of  sheriff  was 
continued,  but  a  certain  confusion  as  to  his  powers  arises 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  called  in  law  Latin  vicecomes^  and  in 
Norman-French  visconte  or  viscount  (deputy  of  the  earl). 
That  before  and  a  century  after  the  Conquest  the  sheriff  had 
powers  independent  of  the  earl  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
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in  the  circuit  which  he  made  periodically  of  his  shire  for  the 
administration  of  justice  (as  the  Saxon  King  made  a  circuit 
of  his  realm)  he  was  accompanied  not  only  by  the  free- 
holders but  by.  the  bishop,  the  earl,  and  barons,  until  these 
noblemen  were  exempted  from  the  duty  by  the  statute  52 
Henry  III,  c.  10,  a.  d.  1267. 

The  great  importance  of  the  sheriffs  oflSce  begins  with 
that  wide  social  revolution  which  dates  from  that  great  land 
law  bearing  the  technical  title  of  *  Quia  Emptores '  which 
occasioned  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  greater  barons 
along  with  an  increase  among  the  lesser  barons  and  the  more 
substantial  yeomanry.  The  sheriff  becomes  the  represen- 
tative of  what  may  be  called  the  squirearchy.  So  Chaucer 
tells  us  that  his  '  franklin '  or  comfortable  country  gentleman 
had  been  sheriff  for  his  county.  The  gathering  of  the  free- 
holders in  the  countv  or  shire  remained  much  the  same  as  it 
had  done  in  those  Saxon  times  when  they  had  assembled 
round  the  immemorial  oak  or  the  meet  or  moot-stone. 
The  king's  reeve  had  indeed  taken  the  place  of  the  king  and 
the  Norman  legislation  had  displaced  the  bishop  and  set  four 
coroners  by  the  sheriffs  side,  otherwise  the  change  was  not 
great.  As  Mr.  Green  says  in  his  Shor/  History  of  the 
English  People ^  p.  169,  *  the  local  knighthood,  the  yeomanry, 
the  husbandmen  of  the  county  were  all  represented  by  the 
crowd  that  gathered  round  the  sheriff,  as  guarded  by  his 
liveried  followers '  (of  which  the  javelin-men  of  our  youili  are 
the  survivors) ;  '  he  published  the  king's  writs,  announced  his 
demand  of  aids,  received  the  presentment  of  criminals  and 
the  inquests  of  the  local  jurors,  assessed  the  taxation  of  each 
district,  or  listened  solemnly  to  appeals  for  justice,  civil  and 
criminal,  from  all  who  held  themselves  oppressed  by  the  lesser 
courts  of  the  hundred  or  the  soke.'  As  regards  the  sheriffs 
power  of  assessing  the  taxation  of  each  district,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that,  so  long  as  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation 
remained  a  mere  assembly  of  magnates,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  king's  ministers  to  treat  separately  with  the  other  orders 
of  the  Slate  as  to  the  amount  and  assessment  of  their  con- 
tributions. The  grant  made  in  the  Great  Council  was 
binding  only  on  the  nobles  and  prelates  who  made  it,  but 
before  the  aids  of  the  boroughs,  the  parochial  clergy,  or  the 
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shires  could  reach  the  royal  treasury  a  separate  negotiation 
had  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
the  bailiffs  of  the  towns,  the  sheriff  and  shire  court  of  each 
county,  and  the  archdeacons  of  each  diocese.  The  negotia- 
tions of  this  kind  were  more  tedious  and  disappointing  as  the 
necessities  of  the  Crown  increased,  and  in  the  later  years  of 
Edward  I  it  became  a  matter  of  fiscal  expediency  to  obtain, 
the  sanction  of  any  proposed  taxation  by  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  these  classes  in  the  Great  Council  itself. 
Even  at  a  still  earlier  period,  while  enacting  that  the  prelates 
and  greater  barons  should  be  summoned  by  special  w^rits  to 
each  gathering  of  the  Council,  a  remarkable  provision  of  the 
'  Great  Charter '  orders  a  general  summons  to  be  issued 
through  the  sheriff  to  all  tenants  of  the  Crown.  The 
provision  was  probably  intended  to  excite  the  lesser  barons 
to  the  exercise  of  rights  which  had  practically  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  as  the  clause  is  omitted  in  later  issues  of  the 
charter  Mr.  Green  is  of  opinion  that  the  principle  it 
embodied  did  not  receive  more  than  a  limited  application. 
The  burden  of  payment  for  their  members  pressed  so  heavily 
on  the  boroughs  that  the  sheriff  found  it  very  easy  to  dis- 
franchise a  borough,  either  at  the  instance  of  a  hint  from  the 
Crown  or  of  his  own  motion,  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
represented  boroughs  in  his  shire. 

The  sheriff  was  originally  elected  by  the  freeholders,  but 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  II  the  election  was  assigned  to  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  judges,  who  still  nominate  three 
persons  to  the  Crown,  which  afterwards  appoints  one  of  them 
to  be  sheriff  by  piercing  the  parchment  with  a  punch  opposite 
the  name  of  the  person  thus  elected,  whence  arises  the 
expression  of '  pricking  the  sheriffs.'  In  the  illegal  extension 
of  writs  for  ship-money  to  inland  places,  which  was  devised 
by  Finch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  sheriffs 
were  directed  to  assess  every  landholder  and  other  inhabitant 
according  to  their  judgement  of  his  means,  and  to  enforce  the 
payment  by  distress. 

In  1637  Sir  John  Oglander  filled  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
Hampshire,  the  year  in  which  the  majority  of  the  judges 
decided  that  the  levying  of  ship-money  was  legal  in  case 
of  danger  to   the   kingdom   and    that   the  king   was    the 
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sole  judge  as  to  the  existence  of  such  danger.  The  opposi- 
tion to  this  unpopular  tax  was  not  so  determined  in  Hamp- 
shire as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  Sir  John  was 
more  successful  in  gathering  together  the  sum  of  £6000,  at 
which  the  shire  had  been  assessed,  than  many  of  his  brother 
sheriffs.     (Oglander,  Memoirs^  Long's  edition,  p.  xxxi.) 

In  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  landed  interest, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  gentlemen  should  desire 
to  be  set  free  from  the  expenses  which  the  shrievalty  entails 
upon  them,  especially  when  the  peers,  who  are  often  the 
largest  landowners,  are  not  compelled  to  serve.  Mr.  Cole's 
list  of  gentlemen  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  who  have  served  the 
office  of  Sheriff  of  Hants  is  as  follows,  from  1236  to  1764. 
The  remainder  Mr.  Cole  hopes  to  send : — 


A.D. 

1236-9. 
1 302-3. 

I3M-I5- 

1413. 

1440. 

1507- 
1509. 

1527. 

1538. 
1570. 

1607, 

i6i6. 

1617. 

1627. 

1638. 

1658. 

1681. 

1 701. 

1702. 

1744- 
1764. 


Galfridus  de  Insula  (Lord  of  Wodyton,  I.  W.). 

ohannes  de  Lee. 

ohannes  de  Insula. 

ohannes  Lisle. 

ohannes  Lisle,  Miles. 

ohannes  Lisle,  Miles. 

ohannes  Leigh,  Miles. 

ohannes  Lysle,  Miles. 
Thomas  Lysle,  Miles. 
Thomas  Lysle,  Miles. 
Johannes  Worsley. 
Willielmus  Oglander,  Miles. 
Edward  Richards. 
Ricardus  Worsley,  Mil.  et  Bts. 
Emanuel  Badd. 
Johannes  Oglander. 
Hen.  Worsley,  Bts. 
George  Stanley. 
John  Leigh. 
Edward  Lisle. 

Sir  Edward  Worsley,  of  Gatcombe,  Kt. 
Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  of  Appuldurcombe. 


February  22,  1890. 
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HIGH   SHERIFFS  OF   HAMPSHIRE 
CONNECTED  WITH   THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Through  the  kindness  of  H.  D.  Cole,  Esq.,  of  Highfield 
Villas,  Winchester,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  who  have  served  the 
office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Hants  for  a  little  more  than  six 
centuries  and  a  half.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  name  of 
Lisle  appears  frequently  on  the  roll  at  the  beginning.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  family  held  many  manors  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  originally  granted  to  Fitz  Azor  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  These  manors  were  afterwards 
in  possession  of  Jordan  de  Insula.  Galfridus  de  Insula,  who 
comes  first  on  the  list,  was  lord  of  Woodyton  (Wootton). 
In  1404  the  Latin  Insula  becomes  Lysle,  and  afterwards 
Lisle.  For  three  centuries  members  of  this  family 
were  the  only  gentry  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  who  were 
thought  deserving  of  this  honour.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Worsleys  became  people  of  importance  in  the  Island, 
and  John  Worsley  served  as  sheriff  in  1570.  This  John 
Worsley  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  James  Worsley,  who, 
succeeding  his  nephews  who  were  accidentally  burnt  to 
death,  had  a  long  dispute  with  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
about  the  Chattel  estate,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Richard 
Meux,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  and  died  in  London  in  1581. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Sir  George  Carey,  the  Governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  three  times  sheriff  of  Hants,  in  1584, 
1586,  and  1593.  Emanuel  Badd,  sheriff  in  1627,  was  the 
brewer  of  Newport,  who  being  a  poor  man's  son  and  bound 
to  a  shoemaker,  as  Sir  John  Oglander  (Memoirs,  Long's 
edition,  p.  87)  says,  *  By  God's  blessinge  and  the  loss  of  five 
wyfes  grew  very  ritch.' 

During  the  present  century  only  four  gentlemen  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  haye  been  'pricked'  for  sheriffs,  the  last  of  these 
being  the  late  Charles  Seely,  Esq.,  of  Brooke  House,  who 
served  that  office  thirty  years  ago,  in  i860.  The  burden  or 
honour  of  the  shrievalty,  as  it  may  be  looked  upon  from 
either  side  of  the  shield,  has  therefore  in  recent  times  not 
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fallen  very  often  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Island,  the  portion 
of  the  county  of  Southampton  on  the  mainland  having 
furnished  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  its  sheriffs. 


A.  D. 

236-5. 
302-3. 

313,  '14, '15- 

324-27. 

404. 

423,  33>  '49- 
440. 

507- 
509- 
518. 
527- 

531,  '38- 
542. 

570- 

584,  '86,  '93. 

607. 

616. 

617. 

627. 

638. 
658. 
701. 
702. 

734- 
741. 

744- 
764. 

773- 
782. 

837. 

842. 

845. 
860. 

March  39,  1890. 


Galfridus  de  Insula. 
Johannes  de  la  Lee  (?) 
Johannes  de  Insula. 
Radulphus  de  Wolverton» 

Johannes  de  Lisle. 
)itto. 
Ditto. 

ohannes  Lisle,  Miles. 

ohannes  Lisle,  Miles. 

ohannes  Leigh,  Miles. 

ohannes  Lysle,  Miles. 
Thomas  Lysle,  Miles. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Johannes  Worsley. 
Georgius  Carey. 
Willielmus  Oglander,  Miles. 
Edward  Richards. 
Ricus  Worsley,  Miles,  Bart. 
Emanuel  Badd. 
Johannes  Oglander. 
Henry  Worsley,  Bart. 
John  Leigh. 
Edward  Lisle. 
Edward  Lisle. 
Romney  Diggle. 

Edward  Worsley,  of  Gatcombe,  Kt. 
Thomas  Worsley,  of  Appuldurcombe,  Bart. 
Richard  Worsley,  of  Appuldurcombe,  Bart. 
William  Oglander,  of  Nunwell,  Bart. 
Hon.  W.Ashe  a  'Court  Holmes,  of  Westover. 
George  Henry  Ward,  of  Northwood. 
Richard  Godin  Simeon,  of  Swainstone,  Bart. 
Charles  Seely,  of  Brooke. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  UNDER  THE  THREE 
FIRST  EDWARDS,  KINGS  OF   ENGLAND 
FROM   THE   NORMAN   CONQUEST. 

To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  local  history  of  any  particular 
district  the  eye  should  be  raised  occasionally  to  take  in  the 
wider  prospect  of  general  history.  With  its  cession  to 
Edward  I  the  smaller  island  of  the  Wight  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  that  larger  island  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
that  *  butting  or  conflict  of  the  tides '  whose  name  of  Solent 
is  found  in  charters  as  old  as  the  tenth  century  (Guest,  Hist, 
of  Eng.  Rhythms^  ii.  196). 

Edward's  desire  to  obtain  the  lordship  of  the  Wight  was 
no  mere  lust  of  dominion,  but  belonged  to  that  wise  and 
statesmanlike  policy  which  induced  him  to  consolidate  the 
realm  of  England  by  the  conquest  of  Wales,  followed  by 
that  of  Scotland.  Prince  Edward,  Who  spent  the  latter  years 
of  his  father's  reign  in  an  expedition  to  Palestine,  had  other 
things  to  consider  than  his  chances  of  conquering  the 
Mussulman.  To  a  man  of  his  clear  intellect  it  was  plain 
ihat  he  must  do  something  at  home  to  centralize  in 
his  own  hands  the  government  of  England.  When  he 
came  to  the  crown  he  tried  to  effect  his  object  not  only 
by  war  but  by  purchase.  The  sale  of  the  lordship  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus  on  her  dying  bed  to 
the  English  King  was  more  successful  in  its  results  than  the 
more  violent  and  forcible  attempts  on  the  independence 
of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  Teutonic  realm  of  England 
was  powerful  enough  to  subdue,  but  not  to  assimilate,  the 
remnants  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Wales  and  their  western  hills 
of  refuge.  Alienation  survived  independence ;  the  Welshman 
remained  a  Celt  and  preserved  his  language.  In  attempting 
to  extend  his  feudal  supremacy  over  Scotland  Edward  I  may 
well  have  seemed  to  himself  to  have  been  acting  in  the 
interest  of  both  nations,  for  a  union  would  have  put  an  end 
to  border  war.  But  in  vain  did  the  King  of  England  bring 
that  fragment  of  rock,  which  had  been,  so  legend  said,  the 
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pillow  of  Jacob  at  Bethel,  from  Scone  to  Westminster,  and 
on  which  the  Scots  King  was  wont  to  be  placed  at  his 
coronation;  he  could  bring  nothing  to  a  conclusion  in 
Scotland.  The  annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  complete 
from  the  first  and  the  results  beneficial  both  to  the  larger 
and  smaller  island. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  was  the  putting  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  a  secure  position  against  her  powerful  neighbour 
on  the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel — the  King  of 
France.  Carisbrooke  Castle  still  shows  many  traces  of  that 
system  of  fortification  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  to  which,  from  its  being  constructed  on  a  plan  so 
different  from  that  of  the  Normans,  the  term  Edwardian  has 
been  applied.  Of  these  the  most  noticeable  are  the  two 
lower  stages  of  the  entrance  archway,  with  its  round  towers, 
which  bear  so  strong  a  likeness  to  Edward's  Welsh  Castles 
of  Caernarvon  and  Conway. 

After  its  purchase  by  Edward  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
governed  by  wardens  or  guardians  appointed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown.  These  wardens  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  were 
more  submissive  to  their  sovereign  lord,  the  King  of  England, 
than  the  famous  William  Wallace,  who,  as  it  may  be  re- 
membered, made  himself,  or  was  made,  ruler  of  Scotland, 
under  the  title  of  '  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom.'  Among  the 
last  acts  of  the  dying  First  Edward  was  an  endeavour  to 
continue  the  banishment  of  Piers  or  Peter  of  Gaveston,  son 
of  a  Gascon  gendeman,  and  the  favourite  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Edward  of  Caernarvoti,  whom  he  had  led  into 
wild  courses,  which  the  elder  Edward  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  restrain.  When  Edward  II  became  King,  July  8,  1307, 
lieing  then  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  he  at  once  abandoned 
the  contest,  and  recalling  his  favourite,  whom  he  created 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  granted  him  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  This  proceeding  of  the  great  Edward's  wittol  son 
caused  such  displeasure  that  the  next  year  the  Kmg  annulled 
his  gift  and  granted  the  Island  with  Carisbrooke  Castle 
to  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  Chester,  afterwards 
Edward  III,  then  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age.  When  the 
third  Edward  mounted  the  English  throne  he  governed  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  as  his  grandfather  had  begun,  by  wardens, 
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who  were  sometimes  chosen  from  the  principal  resident 
landowners.  An  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament where  he  even  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  elect 
their  warden ;  once  an  ecclesiastic  was  appointed — the  Abbot 
of  Quarr,  who  received  instructions  to  array  all  the  able  men 
and  supply  them  with  arms,  and  also  to  cause  beacons 
and  other  signals  to  be  erected  on  the  hills  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  *  No  War/  so  Hallam  has 
said  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  51),  'had  broken  out  in  Europe 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  so  memorable  as  that 
of  Edward  III  and  his  successors  against  France.'  In  the 
course  of  that  long  struggle  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  storm  and  from  its  exposed  position  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  forays  from  her  powerful  neighbours..  Edward  III 
continued  the  wise  policy  of  having  an  organized  system 
of  defence  for  the  Wight,  which  was  begun  by  his  grand- 
father in  1295.  About  that  time  an  unfavourable  feeling  had 
been  for  some  time  growing  up  between  England  and  France. 
Piratical  descents,  followed  by  severe  reprisals,  became  frequent 
on  both  sides.  The  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  1292 
made  a  hostile  attack  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  ravaged  the  whole  seaboard  of  France.  The  indignation 
of  Philippe  Le  Bel,  King  of  France,  had  been  roused  by  the 
conduct  of  the  seamen  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  in  1293  he 
had  summoned  Edward,  his  vassal,  to  answer  for  the 
misdeeds  of  his  subjects.  This  summons  Edward  had 
treated  with  contempt,  and  in  the  following  year  Philip 
declared  the  fief  of  the  King  of  England  forfeited.  Edward 
renounced  his  fealty  to  the  French  crown,  and  took  active 
measures  to  prepare  himself  for  the  conflict  by  raising  forces 
at  home,  protecting  his  coasts  wiih  armed  men  and  defensive 
works,  also  strengthening  himself  with  foreign  alliances, 
especially  with  Flanders. 

In  1295  the  French  landed  at  Dover  and  were  not  beaten 
off  till  they  had  inflicted  great  damage.  In  apprehension 
of  an  invasion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Edward  appointed 
Pointes,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  two  others,  as  wardens, 
with  instructions  in  case  of  descent.  A  copy  of  the 
document  containing  these  instructions,  along  with  others 
relating  to  the  defence  of  the  Island  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
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will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Worsley's  History  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  The  details  of  these  precautionary  measures 
fully  warrant  the  commendation  of  the  learned  historian, 
William  Camden,  that  the  Island  is  not  so  well  fortified  by 
its  rocks  and  castles  as  by  its  inhabitants,  who  are  naturally 
warlike  and  courageous, ....  masters  of  whatever  is  requisite 
in  a  good  soldier.'  The  fact  that  in  one  of  these  levies 
a  force  of  52  men-at-arms  and  1 1 1  bowmen  was  raised  by 
the  lords  of  the  manors  and  vicars  of  the  principal  churches 
in  the  Island  proves  that  the  Wight  was  not  wanting  in  that 
sturdy  class  of  yeomen  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong  and 
steady  arms,  and  who,  as  Froissart  attests,  mainly  gained  for 
the  English  the  victories  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers.  So  securely 
indeed  was  the  Island  guarded  by  Edward  III,  that  in  1340, 
the  year  of  the  famous  English  naval  victory  of  Sluys,  when 
the  French  landed  at  St.  Helen's  Point,  they  were  routed  by 
the  Islanders  with  the  4oss  of  their  leader,  Sir  Theobald 
Russell  of  Yaverland,  who  fell  in  the  moment  when  the 
invaders  were  being  driven  back  to  their  ships. 

Another  side  of  the  picture  is  indeed  presented  in  these 
interesting  records  which  Worsley  has  preserved  for  us.  We 
see  from  them  that  during  these  French  wars  the  condition  (rf 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  far  from  flourishing;  healthy  industry  was 
checked,  the  land  fell  out  of  cultivation,  and  they  who  cared 
for  the  Safety  of  their  goods  and  persons  and  were  able  to 
do  so  left  the  Island  for  a  more  undisturbed  domicile  on  the 
mainland.  Such  was  the  diminution  of  the  population  that 
Edward  III  was  compelled  to  tempt  settlers  to  reside  on 
its  dangerous  shores  by  the  promise  of  exemption  from  the 
money  aids  granted  by  Parliament ;  while  all  absentees  were 
commanded  to  return  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods,  nor 
was  any  person  allowed  to  leave  the  Island  except  on  urgent 
business.  To  carry  out  these  stringent  measures,  among 
other  regulations  it  was  ordered  that  none  but  licensed  boats 
should  be  permitted  to  pass,  except  the  boats  belonging  to 
the  Abbot  of  Quarr  and  two  other  important  personages, 
as  also  that  there  should  be  but  three  ports  in  the  Island, 
viz.  La  Riche,  Shamblord,  and  Yarmouth. 

In  spite  of  this  pitiable  plight  of  the  people  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  sullen  disaffection  on 
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their  part  to  the  English  crown.  The  Island  was  not  an- 
nexed by  conquest,  but  by  sale  from  its  original  lords,  in 
the  person  of  the  last  of  their  race,  the  lady  who  had  'a  man's 
courage,  and  lion's  heart' — Isabella  de  Fortibus.  The 
inhabitants  yielded  a  cheerful  obedience  to  sovereigns  who 
ruled  over  them  by  their  natural  governors — the  native 
aristocracy,  and  the  Island,  sharing  in  the  greatness  of 
England  upon  full  and  equal  terms,  has  never  craved  for 
separation,  but  remains  among  the  most  loyal  portions  of 
the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen — the  Lady  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  by  residence,  as  also  by  inheritance  from 
Edward  I,  *the  first  of  our  Princes  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  who  was  an  Englishman  at  heart,'  and  above  all 
in  the  affections  of  its  inhabitants. 

Jutu  13, 1885. 


SEAL  OF  A  PAPAL  BULL  OF  THE 
THIRTEENTH   CENTURY   FOUND  AT 

CARISBROOKE. 

In  the  year  1877  an  old  building  called  the  'Church 
House,'  and  situated  near  the  present  Sunday  School  in 
the  main  street  of  the  village  of  Carisbrooke,  was  taken 
down.  That  indefatigable  geological  student,  and  no  less 
zealous  antiquary,  Mr.  William  Spickernell,  to  whom  the 
parish  of  Carisbrooke  is  so  much  indebted  for  his  vigilance 
in  rescuing  any  memorial  of  the  past,  was  from  time  to  time 
on  the  spot  watching  the  demolition  of  the  building,  and 
giving  instructions  to  the  workmen  to  be  careful  with  any 
object  which  they  might  find.  On  one  of  the  rafters  was 
discovered  a  piece  of  lead,  of  a  globular  form,  with  figures 
stamped  upon  it.  On  further  investigation  this  relic  was 
found  to  be  one  of  those  leaden  seals,  known  as  *  bulls,'  from 
the  Latin  word  bulla,  which  in  its  first  sense  means  a  *  bubble/ 
and  in  its  secondary  sense  a  '  boss,'  '  knob,'  or  *  stud.'  With 
these  leaden  seals   certain  important  Papal  documents  are 
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sealed,  and  from  them  the  documents  themselves  are  called 
'  bulls/  It  should  be  observed  that  the  names  both  of 
briefs  and  of  bulls  are  applied  to  the  letters  apostolic  of  the 
Pope,  the  distinction  between  them  being  chiefly  one  of  form, 
and  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  in  which  the 
letters  are  conveyed.  A  Papal  brief  is  ordinarily  written  in 
the  Latin  character,  and  is  sealed,  not  with  lead  but  with 
wax ;  the  seal  bearing  the  impression  of  the  so-called  *  fisher- 
man's ring,'  a  figure  of  St.  Peter  fishing  from  a  boat ;  it  is 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Briefs. 

A  bull,  on  the  other  hand,  is  written  in  the  Gothic  character, 
and  to  it  is  appended  a  leaden  seal  which  is  attached  to  the 
document  by  a  string  of  silk  if  the  bull  be  one  of  grace, 
or  by  a  hempen  cord  if  it  be  one  of  justice.  The  seal  bears 
on  one  side  the  representation  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  reigning 
Pope.  Bulls  are  issued  from  the  Papal  Chancery ;  some  of 
them  have  not  only  the  Papal  seal,  but  also  a  second  one  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  These  are  consistorial  bulls,  and  are 
issued  with  the  assent  and  advice  of  the  Cardinals  in  Consis- 
tory by  whom  they  are  subscribed. 

Briefs  and  bulls  are  of  equal  force,  but  the  former  are 
supposed  to  have  greater  brevity  of  expression  (whence  the 
name),  and  as  a  general,  though  not  invariable,  rule  to  be 
employed  in  matters  of  lesser  moment.  Before  his  corona- 
tion a  Pope  ought  not  to  issue  bulls  but  only  briefs,  or  if 
he  issues  a  bull  it  does  not  bear  his  name  on  the  seal. 

A  brief,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  (so  writes  the  late 
ecclesiastical  lawyer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  from  whom  this 
account  of  these  instruments  has  been  derived)  to  correspond 
in  some  respects  to  a  writ  of  Privy  Seal  in  England,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  letters  patent  of  the  Crown,  which  would 
answer  to  a  bull.  It  may  be  added  that  a  brief  may  be 
suppressed,  as  it  is  not  issued  in  the  same  open  form  as 
a  bull ;  and  there  are,  it  is  said,  instances  of  briefs  being 
suppressed  altogether.  A  brief  may  also  be  cancelled  or 
superseded  by  a  subsequent  brief,  whereas  a  bull  can  only 
be  cancelled  by  a  bull.  For  the  most  part  also  a  brief  is  of 
less  extensive  application  than-a  bull,  the  latter  being  binding 
on  the  whole  Christian  world  in  communion  with  Rome. 
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The  Carisbrooke  seal,  which  is  bigger  both  in  circum* 
ference  and  thickness  than  an  old  penny  piece,  bears  on  one 
side  the  heads  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  with  a  cross  between 
them  and  the  letters  S.  P.  A.,  S.  P.  E.,  and  on  the  reverse 
Alexander  P.  P.  (*  Papa ')  the  Pope  who  issued  it 

This  bull  was  taken  up  by  me  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
was  compared  by  Mr.  Birch  with  a  duplicate  in  the  valuable 
collection  of  bulls  in  that  establishment,  issued  by  the  same 
Pope,  and  corresponded  in  all  particulars,  except  that  the 
one  in  the  British  Museum  still  retains  the  silken  cord  by 
which  it  was  attached,  while  this  is  wanting  in  the  Caris- 
brooke bull 

As  Alexander  IV  was  Pope  from  a.d.  1254  to  1261,  we 
are  enabled  to  ascribe  this  interesting  relic  of  the  past  to  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Henry  III  was  King 
of  England,  and  the  youthful  Baldwin  de  Redvers  (who, 
according  to  the  book  of  Tewkesbury,  was  bom  January  i, 
1235)  the,  last  heir  male  of  the  noble  family  of  De  Redvers, 
was  tenth  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a.d.  1245  to  a.d.  1262. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  formed  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  Papal  Bull,  the  seal  of  which  after  being 
hidden  probably  for  centuries  was  found  nine  years  ago,  but 
from  the  statement  given  above  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
documents  it  was  probably  of  an  important  nature.  Caris- 
brooke was  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  The  ecclesiastical  corporation  of  the  Benedictine 
Priory  of  Carisbrooke  added  a  certain  dignity  to  the  old 
*  borough  of  the  Spearmen  of  Wight,'  and  brought  it  into 
a  certain  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  England. 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  impression  of  a  seal  of  Andrew, 
the  Prior  of  Carisbrooke,  on  a  deed  in  the  Augmentation  Office, 
A.  D.  127 1,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  When 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  sister  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  inherited 
his  dignities  and  estates,  she  had,  after  the  fashion  of  great 
ladies,  her  quarrels  with  her  clergymen,  devoted  daughter  of 
the  Church  as  she  was.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  Prior  of 
Carisbrooke  being  elected  without  her  approbation,  she 
summoned  him  to  answer  in  her  court,  and  in  the  pleas 
before  the  King,  9th  Edward  I  (Roll  26,  or  a.d.  1281), 
there  is  mention   of  a   charter  of  remission  of  the  Prior 
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of  Carisbrooke  to  Isabella  of  many  transgressions  committed 
by  the  said  Countess,  and  also  of  many  others  touching  the 
Isolds  of  the  said  prior. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  a  succession  of  remarkable 
men  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  They  were,  to  use 
a  phrase  familiar  enough  in  our  days,  *  grand '  politicians  but 
not  true  statesmen.  The  Popes  met  the  crafty  schemes  of 
princes  with  the  arts  of  princes.  After  recourse  to  solicitation 
they  were  ready  enough  to  employ  menace  if  needed.  Their 
policy  was  very  ingenious,  and  like  most  ingenious  policy 
it  proved  abortive.  Since  Gregory  the  Seventh's  time  the 
Popes  had  claimed  the  Empire  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
doing  them  too  great  injustice  to  suppose  these  heads  of  the 
Church  to  have  been  governed  by  selfishness  or  the  interest  of 
their  own  order  only.  They  were  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  their  right.  The  right  once  admitted,  all  means  were 
justifiable  in  its  defence.  They  were  persuaded  that  what- 
ever seemed  right  in  their  judgement  must  be  right.  Success 
seemed  at  first  to  crown  their  endeavours,  but  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Church  well-nigh  perished  in  the  process.  The 
thirteenth  century  was  almost  commensurate  with  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Papacy.  The  claims  of  the  irresponsible 
autocracy  of  the  Popes,  which  were  brought  forward  at  the 
commencement  of  that  century  and  handed  down  during 
its  middle  period,  were  undermined,  endangered,  almost 
shaken  to  their  base,  at  its  close.  Throughout  the  inglorious 
rule  of  John  and  the  long  reign  of  his  son,  Henry  111, 
Kngland  was  almost  a  province  of  the  Papal  territory.  The 
Legate,  like  ah  ancient  Roman  praeior  or  proconsul,  held,  or 
affected  to  hold,  a  kind  of  undefined  supremacy.  England  was 
the  great  tributary  kingdom,  in  which  the  greedy  courtiers 
who  surrounded  the  Pope  levied  the  largest  sums,  and  drained 
the  wealth  of  the  country  by.  direct  or  indirect  taxation. 

There  were  four  distinct  sources  of  Papal  revenue  from 
England : — 

I .  The  ancient  payment  of  Peter's  pence.  This  subsidy  to 
the  Pope  was  regularly  assessed  in  the  different  dioceses, 
and  transmitted  to  Rome  through  Lombard  bankers,  or 
more  properly  speaking  usurers,  agents  of  the  Papal  ex- 
chequer who  were  settled  in  London. 
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2.  The  looo  marks — 700  for  England,  300  for  Ireland— 
the  sign  and  acknowledgement  of  feudal  vassalage,  stipulated 
by  King  John,  when  he  took  the  oath  of  submission  and,  in 
spite  of  the  boast  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  his  mouih 
when  he  tells  the  wily  Cardinal  Pandulph  *  That  no  Italian 
priest  shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominion,'  made  England  the 
Pope's  fief. 

3.  The  benefices  held  by  foreigners,  Poitevins,  Southern 
French,  and  Italians,  and  payments  to  foreign  churches  out 
of  the  property  of  the  English  Church.  The  foreigners  were 
odious  to  all  classes  in  England,  to  the  laity  as  draining 
away  the  money  they  or  their  forefathers  had  given  to  the 
Church  of  England  without  discharging  the  duties  for 
which  that  money  had  been  freely  bestowed ;  to  the  clergy 
still  more  as  usurping  their  benefices.  The  people  generally 
disliked  them  from  the  superiority  which  they  affected, 
their  uncongenial  manners  and  foreign  accent,  and,  if  they 
are  not  belied,  because  of  their  unchecked  vices  and  disso- 
luteness. 

4.  The  taxation  of  the  clergy  (a  twentieth,  fifteenth,  or 
a  tenth)  as  a  subsidy  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land, 
but  a  subsidy  grudgingly  paid  and  not  devoted  strictly  to  its 
purpose.  Some  portion  of  this  was  at  times  thrown  in  as 
a  sop  to  the  king  (in  general  under  a  vow  to  undertake 
a  crusade),  but  applied  by  him  without  rebuke  or  remonstrance 
to  other  purposes.  Other  sources  of  revenue  came  in  as 
compositions  for  vows  unfulfilled,  the  property  of  intestate 
clergy,  and  the  like. 

The  thirteenth-century  Popes  had  boundless  notions  of 
the  wealth  and  easy  temper  of  the  English  people.  Good- 
natured  England  paid,  grumbled,  and  laid  up  deep  stores  of 
alienation  and  aversion  from  the  Roman  See  on  the  part 
both  of  her  laity  and  her  clergy.  When,  as  Matthew  Paris 
reports,  the  Pope  sent  two  of  his  agents,  Franciscan  friars, 
to  Robert  Grost^te,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  collect  tributes 
from  the  poorest  clergy  of  that  diocese,  the  Bishop,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  men  of  his  time,  denounced  them  as  servants 
of  anti-Christ,  not  withholding  that  terrible  name  from  the 
Pope  himself.  Thus  strongly  in  England  was  the  courageous 
temper  of  her  people,  allied  with  the  most  devout  religious 
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feeling,  in  protest  against  the  rapacity  and  usurpation  of  the 
Papacy. 

The  line  of  thirteenth-century  Popes  commences  with 
Innocent  III.  Able  rulers  as  were  his  successors,  they  were 
inferior  to  that  famous  pontiff  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  yet  his 
temper  and  spirit  survived  in  them.  Innocent  was  a  Roman, 
and  a  consummate  lawyer,  with  a  profound  impression  on 
his  own  mind  that  the  law  was  always  on  the  side  he  him- 
self adopted.  In  private  life  he  was  irreproachable,  so  that 
the  cardinals  when  proclaiming  him  Pope  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Innocent  in  testimony  of  his  blameless  conduct. 
In  his  inauguration  sermon  broke  forth  the  character  of  the 
man,  unmeasured  assertion  of  his  dignity  along  with  pro- 
testations of  humility.  Innocent  III  died  three  months  before 
John,  King  of  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  HonoriusIII, 
a  man  with  natural  gentleness  of  character,  bordering  on 
timidity ;  his  was  a  temporizing  policy  which  could  only 
avert  for  a  while  the  inevitable  conflict.  Honorius  played 
the  game  of  politics  with  skill  in  England.  He  assumed  the 
lofty  ground  of  guardian  of  the  young  heir  to  the  throne, 
Henry  III,  only  nine  years  old,  and  appeared  in  the  character 
of  the  protector  of  a  harmless  orphan,  whom  a  rebellious 
baronage  and  a  French  usurper  were  endeavouring  to  despoil 
of  his  ancestral  crown.  English  loyalty  and  independence 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Pope,  and  the  decisive  battle  of 
Lincoln  seated  Henry  III  on  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets. 
In  A.D.  1227  Gregory  IX  ascended  the  throne  of  St  Peter  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  Gregory  retained  the  ambition  and  almost 
the  vigorous  activity  of  youth  with  the  obstinacy  and  some- 
thing of  the  petulance  of  old  age.  He  was  still  master  of  all 
his  powerful  faculties ;  a  speaker  who  for  eloquence  his  own 
age  compared  to  Cicero;  he  had  also  great  knowledge  of 
affairs,  and  no  one  was  his  superior  in  the  science  of  the 
canon  law.  By  this  proficiency  in  that  complicated  system 
of  his  did  this  wonderful  old  crowned  priest  secure  the 
supremacy  at  which  the  Roman  Church  was  always  aiming. 
The  code  of  the  Papal  Decretals  constituted  this  law. 
Gregory,  who  aspired  to  be  the  Justinian  of  the  Church,  pro- 
mulgated that  great  statute  law  of  Christendom,  the  authority 
of  which  was  placed  above  all  secular  law*    This  book  of 
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Gregory's  Decretals  was  ordered  to  be  the  authorized  text  in 
all  courts  and  schools  of  law  where  the  Church  was  concerned. 
The  Church  alone  could  administer  the  property  of  the  Church. 
That  property  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  civil  power  to  tax. 
The  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to  temporal  power,  or  at 
least  the  absolute  independence  of  the  former,  is  the  key-note 
to  the  canon  law.  With  this  weapon  in  his  hand  the  severe 
old  man,  Gregory  IX,  everywhere  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
In  England,  the  most  heavily  oppressed,  there  waslhe  most  dis- 
content. All  the  prelates  of  the  realm  assembled  at  London 
rejected  the  Pope's  claims.  *  The  greedy  avarice  of  Rome,' 
they  said, '  has  exhausted  the  English  Church.  It  will  not  give 
it  breathing  time.  We  will  submit  to  no  further  exactions.' 
Death  alone  could  subdue  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  aged 
Gregory.  When  he  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  his 
stubborn  nature  gave  way,  some  said  to  vexation,  but  others 
with  more  probability  to  the  hot  and  unwholesome  air  of 
Rome  in  August.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  prelate  of  gentle 
character  and  profound  learning,  who  as  Caelesiine  IV  held 
the  chair  of  Peter  for  only  a  fortnight.  The  choice  of  the 
cardinals  fell  upon  a  Genoese,  Frederick  Sinibald  Fiesco, 
who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  IV,  an  omen  and  a  menace 
that  he  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  Innocent  III.  Under 
this  Pope,  as  under  Gregory  IX,  the  Church  of  England 
served,  lo  use  Hallam's  language,  as  the  '  free  pasture-ground 
of  Italian  priests.'  This  tyranny  of  the  Pope  was  not 
patiently  endured  by  the  barons,  whose  forefathers  had 
endowed  these  benefices  with  the  desire  that  their  tenants 
and  retainers  should  have  the  spiritual  services  of  men  of 
English  blood.  In  England,  where  the  Pope's  hand  had 
been  very  heavy,  strange  tales  were  accredited  of  his  dyinp: 
hours  and  of  what  followed  his  death.  Robert  Grost^te,  the 
devout  and  heroic  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  appeared  in  a  vision 
and  spoke  to  him  in  words  each  of  which  pierced  the  Pope 
like  a  spear.  From  that  night  he  was  wasted  by  a  slow  fever. 
All  his  schemes  failed;  be  passed  neither  day  nor  night 
undisturbed.  Such  in  England  was  beHeved  to  have  been 
the  end  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Pope  who  issued  the  bull,  the 
seal  of  \Nhich  was  discovered  at  Carisbrooke  nearly  six  cen- 
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turies  after  that  document  had  been  issued.  On  the  authority 
of  Matthew  Paris,  the  English  Benedictine  of  St;  Alban's 
Abbey — himself  no  admirer  of  Popes — we  are  assured  that 
Alexander  IV  was  a  gentle  and  religious  man,  not  of  strong 
or  independent  character,  open  to  flattery  and  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  interested  and  avaricious  courtiers.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  a  manuscript  letter  of  this  Pope  threatening 
excommunication  against  the  Prior  of  Winchester  and  others 
if  they  do  not  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  certain  merchants  of 
Sienna  for  certain  purposes,  thus  confirming  the  curious 
account  in  Matthew  Paris  with  regard  to  demands  made  on 
several  churches  and  monasteries  in  England,  who  were 
bound  to  bankers  or  merchants  in. Sienna  for  the  discharge 
of  these  payments.  It  would,  however,  be  unsafe  to  con- 
clude from  this  that  the  Carisbrooke  bull  referred  to  any 
claim  made  upon  the  Prior  of  Carisbrooke  and  his  brethren. 
The  nature  of  the. instrument  to  which  the  seal  was  attached 
is  shrouded  in  entire  darkness.  In  Rymer's  great  work  are 
some  of  the  bulls  of  Alexander  IV,  with  their  contents  in 
full,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  a  note  to 
Milman's  History  0/ Latin  Christianity^  vol.  v.  p.  25.  The 
Pictorial  History  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  606,  has  an  engraving 
of  an  archbishop  reading  a  Papal  Bull  taken  from  an  Har- 
leian  MS.  a.d.  13 19,  which  gives  a  very  good  notion  of 
the  way  in  which  the  contents  of  these  important  instruments 
were  made  generally  known  to  those  whom  they  concerned. 
During  the  time  Alexander  IV  occupied  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  the  quarrel  of  the  English  Church  with  the  Papacy 
began  to  abate,  and  the  Carisbrooke  bull  may  have  been,  for 
aught  we  know,  one  of  grace.  Not  many  years  after 
Alexander's  death  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  England  was 
greatly  curtailed.  In  Blackstone's  Commentaries^  book  vi. 
chap.  6,  will  be  found  a  clear  account  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  fjiglish  Parliament  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope. 
Edward  I  made  light  of  Papal  bulls  and  processes ;  and 
when  one  of  his  subjects  had  obtained  a  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  another,  he  was  condemned  to  be  executed  as 
a  traitor,  according  to  the  ancient  law.  One  of  the  principal 
articles  charged  against  the  unhappy  Edward  II  was  that  he 
had  given  allowance  to  the  bulls  of  the  see  of  Rome.    In  the 
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reign  of  Edward  III  sharp  and  penal  laws  were  devised 
against  'provisors'  as  they  were  called,  or  persons  who 
purchased  from  Rome  'provisions'  for  holding  abbeys  or 
church  benefices.  These  statutes,  which  come  under  the 
head  of  that  contempt  which  amounts  to  a  '  praemunire/  or 
an  offence  immediately  against  the  sovereign,  enact  severally 
that  the  court  of  Rome  shall  not  present  or  collate  to  any 
bishopric  or  living  in  England ;  and  that  whoever  disturbs 
any  patron  in  the  presentation  to  a  living  by  virtue  of  a  Papal 
provision,  such  provisor  shall  pay  a  fine  or  ransom  to  the 
King  and  be  imprisoned  till  he  renounces  such  provision. 
By  these  and  other  statutes  the  claim  of  the  Popes  to  patron- 
age were  almost  broken.  The  spirit  of  the  people  indeed 
rose  so  high  against  foreigners  holding  ecclesiastical 
preferments  in  England  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V  the 
alien  priories  or  cells  of  foreign  monks  were  suppressed  and 
their  lands  given  to  English  monasteries,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  Carisbrooke,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  handed  over  to  the  Carthusians  of  Shene. 

Before  the  thirteenth  century  came  to  a  close  it  is  evident 
that  the  Papal  power  in  England  had  been  greatly  under- 
mined. The  clergy  resented  the  invasions  of  the  legal  right 
of  patronage,  and  the  laity,  whether  subjects  or  sovereigns, 
strongly  objected  to  the  scheme,  which  the  Papal  party  were 
anxious  to  establish,  of  throwing  the  proceeds  of  all  livings 
into  a  sort  of  common  fund  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benetit 
of  the  church  both  here  and  elsewhere  as  the  Pope  might 
see  fit.  What  was  still  more  obnoxious  than  the  power 
assumed  by  the  Popes  of  making  or  declaring  the  law  was 
the  licence  which  they  claimed  of  dispensing  with  its  strongest 
obligations  in  such  cases  as  the  canonical  impediments  to 
marriage  and  with  regard  to  oaths.  Principles  were  laid 
down  by  the  Papal  lawyers  which  could  be  so  applied  as  10 
get  rid  of  the  obligation  of  any  oath  whatever. 

Shakespeare,  in  his  historical  play  of  A^/>^  /okn^  has 
faithfully  reflected  the  national  feeling  towards  Papal  tyranny. 
While  that  illustrious  dramatist  never  lends  his  authority  to  fix 
a  stigma  upon  large  masses  of  mankind  in  deference  to 
popular  prejudices,  and  is  consequently  both  just  and  tender 
in  his  treatment  of  the-  inferior  clergy  of  ihe  Cuurch  of 
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England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  paints  to  the  life  the  arro- 
gancy  and  insolence  of  the  more  exalted  agents  of  the  Papacy. 
This  just  and  tolerant  \new  of  human  events  and  characters 
makes  Shakespeare's  historical  dramas  most  valuable  to  the 
student  of  English  history  and  of  the  annals  of  the  mediaeval 
Church.  To  the  ordinary  Englishman  of  the  present  day 
the  expression '  Papal  Bull '  hardly  conveys  any  notion  at  all ; 
he  is  far  more  familiar  with  the  word  *  bulletin/  which  the 
compilers  of  dictionaries  tell  us  is  derived  from  the  technical 
word  applied  to  the  Apostolic  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  conception  of  the  Popes  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  a  grand  one.  It  was  the  proclamation 
of  a  power  higher  than  kings  or  parliaments  or  the  popular 
voice,  belonging  to  the  Pope  as  vicar  of  one  who  bade  all 
men  submit  to  His  invincible  rule,  but  it  was  doomed  to 
disappointment  and  failure  because  it  was  not  founded  upon 
the  Rock  of  Ages. 

August  21, 1886. 


NEWPORT  ANP  ITS  CORPORATION   IN 
THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  history  of  the  Newport  Corporation  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  municipal  institutions  grew  up  in  our  country, 
as  well  as  the  growth  of  towns.  The  annals  of  Newport,  the 
chief  market  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  almost  entirely 
connected  with  those  of  its  ancient  Corporation.  The  town 
indeed  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  up  with  its  first  charter 
of  incorporation.  Mr.  Hillier,  in  his  unfinished  history  of 
Newport,  says  '  It  is  not  improbable  that  at  a  very  early  date 
a  few  huts  or  hovels  were  to  be  found  at,  or  near,  the 
position  of  the  present  Quay,  but  it  may  be  unequivocally 
asserted  that  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Conquest,  or  even  before 
the  period  of  the  installation  of  Richard  de  Redvers  (the 
first)  in  the  lordship  of  the  Island,  neither  any  town  nor  any 
regular  assemblage  of  houses  ever  existed  where  the  borough 
now  stands.' 

Q  2 
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This  statement  contradicts  the  opinion  of  certain  Island 
antiquaries,  of  whom  the  late  highly  esteemed  Rev.  Mr.  Kell 
was  the  leading  representative,  who  maintain  that  a  Roman 
town,  which  may  have  borne  the  name  of  Medina,  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Newport.  The  Roman  towns  in  the 
provinces  were,  we  know,  constructed  on  the  type  of  the 
<i:ampy  thus  betokening  their  military  origin,  and  Mr.  Kell,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  based  his  judgement  on  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  town  on  the  regularity  of  the  streets.  The 
utmost  concession  to  this  theory  that  can  be  made  is  the 
holding  our  judgement  as  to  its  correctness  in  suspense,  till 
a  tesselated  pavement,  or  an  undoubted  piece  of  Roman 
brickwork  or  masonry,  should  be  unearthed,  as  these  relics 
of  Roman  occupation  have  already  been  at  Carisbrooke,  at 
Gurnard,  and  near  Brading.  If  Newport  itself  cannot  claim 
Roman  lineage,  its  Corporation,  like  all  the  ancient  civic 
institutions  in  England,  was  constructed  upon  the  lines  of  the 
framework  of  those  corporate  self-governing  communities 
which  the  Romans  established.  *  The  constitution  of  our 
towns,'  so  writes  Mr.  Pearson,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his 
Early  and  Middle  AgeSy  '  is  as  Roman  as  the  bricks  of 
St,  Martin's  Church  in  Canterbury.'  The  word  municipal 
is '  ditedtly  derived  from  the  Latin  *  municipium,'  and  Ihe 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  our  own  times, 
after  more  or  less  changes  through  Saxon  and  Norman 
times,  are  after  all  the  prefects,  scabini,  and  curiales  of  the 
Roman  provincial  cities  disguised  under  new  names.  Thi^ 
is  one,  and  not  the  least  in  importance,  of  the  influences 
which  that  wonderful  people,  the  Romans,  have  left  behind 
them  in  the  making  of  modem  England,  which  has  been 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  past. 

A  municipal  corporation  may  be  defined  to  be  a  body 
politic  formed  for  the  purpose  of  local  government  and 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  the  social  and  financial 
affairs  of  a  town  or  limited  body  of  citizens.  The  origin  of 
these  bodies  may  be  traced  to  the  Roman  occupation. 
Before  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion  these  militar}'  towns 
or  fortresses  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  population  had  probably 
changed  their  character — the  warlike  habits  of  the  colonists 
had  given  way  to  the  arts  of  peace.     The  Teuton  invaders 
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or  first  Englishmen  adopted  these  institutions,  finding  them 
congenial  to  their  own  previous  customs,  and  restored  life  to 
the  admirable  institutions  which  Rome  had  set  up.  In  fact 
the  Anglo-Saxon  municipal  organization  was  not  confined  10 
the  towns  or  fortified  cities  alone,  but  pervaded  the  whole 
territory,  which  was  divided  into  districts  for  the  management 
of  their  local  affairs,  and  of  which  the  present  parish  vestry  is 
the  survival.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  living  under  the  protection 
of  the  king,  or  other  lord,  to  whom  they  paid  rents  and  dues. 
The  first  steps  towards  an  organization  and  administration  of 
their  own  was  taken  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the 
exactions  of  the  sherifif,  who  collected  th^  sum  due  to  the 
king  from  the  shire.  As  whatever,  he  could  collect  above 
that  sum  was  his  own  profit,  he  was  like  the  '  publicans '  in 
the  New  Testament,  under  temptation  to  exact  from  the  rich 
burghers  more  than  was  legally  due,  and  they  therefore 
made  it  a  point  to  have  a  valuation  of  their  town  fixed.  The 
next  step  was  to  take  the  collection  of  this  sum  out  of  the 
sherifTs  hands,  which  was  done  by  obtaining  from  the  Crown 
a  charter  letting  the  town  to  the  burghers  at  a  certain  rent. 
The  old  English  word  for  chief  officer  of  the  town  had  been 
'  borough-'  or  *  port-reeve/  The  word  *  port,'  it  may  be 
remarked,  not  meaning  harbour  but  gate,  most  of  our  towns 
being  surrounded  for  security's  sake  with  walls  and  gates. 
For  this  elective  officer,  the  *  reeve,'  the  Normans  substituted 
one  whom  they  called  by  their  name  of  *  bailiflf,'  who  in  later 
times  adopted  the  French  title  of  *  mayor.' 

Worsley,  in  his  History  of  (he  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  147,  says 
in  a  few  words  that  the  charter  of  immunities  granted  to  the 
town  of  Newport  was  from  Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl  of 
Devon,  the  son  of  Earl  Richard ;  its  exact  date  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  been  in  the  time  of  Henry  11,  as  this  earl 
died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  that  reign.  This  charter,  like 
most  of  those  of  that  early  period,  is  very  concise,  being  no 
more  than  a  grant  of  liberties  in  general  terms  with  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  attached.  Mr.  Hillier  is  of  opinion  that 
R'chard  de  Redvers  planned  the  town  of  Newport  on  land 
which  was  then  unoccupied,  and  justifies  this  conclusion  on 
the  'incontestable  testimonv  of  a  svstematic  arrangement 
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having  prevailed  in  the  formation  of  the  infant  settlement/ 
This  seems  hardly  probable  ;  towns  usually  grow  up  to  suit 
the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  townspeople,  and  this  was 
the  case  in  those  early  limes  more  even  than  now.  Mr. 
Hillier  has  also  assumed  that  the  site  of  Newport  was  an 
open  or  waste  land,  traversed  by  two,  perhaps  three,  roads 
or  trackways ;  the  one  which  led  to  the  landing-place  being 
occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  present  High  Street  and  Quay 
Street ;  another,  which  was  directed  to  the  ford,  being- 
succeeded  by  the  thoroughfare  now  known  as  Pyle  Street ; 
and  the  third  represented  by  Node  Hill,  St.  James's  Street, 
and  the  Beast  Market.  If  so,  the  houses  grouped  themselves 
about  these  tracks.  They  were  of  course  detached,  each  in 
its  own  plot  of  ground.  *  Within  certain  limits/  so  writes 
]\Ir.  Hillier,  *a  number  of  apportionments,  each  of  which 
probably  contained  a  recognized  admeasurement,  were,  to 
use  a  modem  expression,  let  off  for  building  purposes  at  the 
reserved  yearly  rent  of  one  shilling  per  piece,  or  place,  as  it  is 
generally  written,  and  these  places  were  then  either  sub- 
divided, or  ultimately  became  so,  into  lialf  or  quarter  places 
at  a  corresponding  rental/ 

From  the  period  of  the  bestowal  of  the  franchises  no 
mention  of  any  other  matter  relating  to  the  town  of  Newport 
occurs  till  the  death  of  Baldwin  de  Insula,  or  De  Redvers, 
in  1262,  when  an  account  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town  and 
their  immunities  was  returned  to  the  '  Inquisitio  pK)st 
mortem,'  taken  after  the  lord's  decease.  The  original  record, 
Mr.  Hillier  states,  is  missing,  but  he  gives  an  interesting 
extract  from  a  modem  and  imperfect  copy,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  burgesses  numbered  about  240,  and  that 
*  They  had  of  their  first  feoffment  common  of  pasture  in  the 
land  of  Parkhurst  without  the  wood,  rendering  service  for  the 
same,  and  also  have  free  choice  to  elect  a  Reeve  of  their 
own  will,  with  other  privileges,  for  which  the  burgesses  shall 
render  to  the  lord  every  year  eighteen  marks  of  silver,  and 
to  the  lord  (prior)  of  Carisbrooke  two  marks  of  silver,  in  the 
name  of  tithe,  above  the  aforesaid  payment.'  Also,  it  is 
added,  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  the  said  town  belongs 
to  the  lord. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus  to  the 
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feudal  lordship  of  the  Island  she  not  only  conferred  on  the 
burgesses  of  Newport  more  extensive  privileges  than  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  by  a  new  charter  she  apportioned 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  borough,  and  by  the  same  deed  she 
c  onveyed  to  them  the  entirety  of  the  mill,  now  known  as 
1  own  Gate  mill,  and  one  half  of  the  Ford  mill,  together  with 
an  unlimited  right  of  pasture  in  Parkhurst  forest.  This  was 
a  favour  not  often  granted,  as  it  must  have  interfered  with 
those  rights  of  the  chase,  which  those  mighty  hunters,  the 
Norman  lords,  were  loth  to  forego.  She  however  excepted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  authorities  the  district 
still  known  as  Castlehold,  described  as  13^  places, '  the  rent 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  escheats  and  all  things  thereof 
l)elonging  to  me,'  she  says, '  I  have  given  and  granted  to  God 
and  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Nicholas  in  my  Castle  of 
C'arisbrooke,  and  to  the  Vicar  of  the  same  chapel/  The 
municipal  body  at  Newport,  while  the  Lady  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  residing  at  her  Casde  of  Carisbrooke,  consisted 
of  the  resident  and  trading  inhabitants,  paying  scot  and 
l)earing  lot,  that  is,  sharing  in  the  payment  of  local  taxes  and 
performing  local  duties.  Persons  residing  temporarily  in  the 
town  for  purposes  of  trade  would  have  no  voice  in  its  affairs,. 
as  they  incurred  no  liability  to  its  burdens.  Birth,  apprentice- 
ship, or  marriage  within  the  township  were  titles  to  citizenship, 
as  evidence  of  the  essential  requirement  of  residence.  Titles 
by  purchase  were  obtainable  by  individuals  not  previously 
connected  with  the  community,  or  who  were  permanently 
resident  elsewhere. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  confirmation  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
charter  mention  is  made  of  this  *  charter  of  the  good  Ladye 
Isabel  de  Fortibus,  who  in  her  pure  wedoed  gave,  granted, 
and  confirmed  the  charter  of  Medyne,  now  commonly  called 
Newporte,  to  the  bailives  and  comburgesyes  of  the  same.' 
On  the  occasion  of  the  sale,  immediately  before  her  death, 
of  the  rights  which  the  Countess  of  Devon  held  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  payments  reserved  by  her  charter  to  the  borough 
passed  to  the  king,  and  in  1298  an  extent  of  the  borough 
was  taken  with  a  survey  of  most  of  the  property  which  the 
Crown  had  either  lately  acquired  or  previously  held  in  the 
Island.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  document,  which 
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can  be  read  in  full  in  Hillier,  it  is  stated  '  Also  one  house  is 
assigned  for  the  pleas  of  the  Knight's  court  in  the  same 
borough.  These  places  made  formerly  two  burgages,  and 
came  to  the  hands  of  the  said  Isabella  by  escheat  by  the 
death  of  Master  Thomas  de  Boutcher,  as  contained  in  the 
roll  of  accounts,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  said  Countess/ 
This  document  also  supplies  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of 
the  borough  of  Newport,  £27  7^.  2</.,  whereof  the  Prior  of 
Carisbrooke,  the  Lepers  of  St.  Augustine  of  Carisbrooke,  and 
the  Vicar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Carisbrooke  take 
certain  sp>eciiied  sums  which  reduce  the  total  value  10 
£24  lis,  Sd, 

Two  years  after  the  annexation  of  the  lordship  of  the 
Island  to  the  Crown  of  England  we  find  among  the  writs 
relating  to  Parliamentary  summons  that  a  certain  burgess  was 
returned  for  Yarmouth  and  Newport  to  the  Parliament  w^hich 
sat  at  Westminster  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  I, 
but  as  the  writ  was  not  again  issued  it  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  this  single  summons  was  only  intended  as  an 
intimation  to  the  burgesses  that  their  allegiance  was  now  due 
to  the  King  of  England,  and  that  they  were  therefore 
amenable  to  the  services  required  from  other  towns. 

The  charter  of  incorporation  given  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
assigned  to  the  Corporation  certain  privileges  beyond  the 
municipal  limits  of  the  borough.  In  consequence  of  this 
latitude  here  allowed,  Worsley  states  in  a  note  to  Appendix 
xxxi, '  that  the  town  of  Newport  had  used  to  exact  a  toll  in 
all  places  within  the  Isle,  and  had  constituted  five  bailiffs  for 
the  levy  of  it  by  distress.  This  franchise  was  brought  in 
question  by  a  ^0  warranto,  and  being  tried  by  Edward  I 
was  adjudged  to  be  illegal,  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  and  made  without  the  King's  licence/  This 
ihelonium,  as  it  is  called  in  the  original  Latin  of  the  charter, 
or  toll,  was  a  payment  made  for  the  liberty  of  selling  in  the 
market,  and  for  freedom  and  protection  in  coming  to  and 
going  from  the  market.  The  pro]x>rtion  was  rated,  so  it  has 
been  shown  by  Madox,  the  learned  historian  of  ihe  '  Firma 
Burgi,  or  an  historical  essay  concerning  the  cities,  towns, 
and  boroughs  of  England,  taken  from  the  records,  1720,' 
according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  brought  for  sale,  an 
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eighth,  a  twentieth,  a  fortieth  part,  according  to  circumstances. 
By  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  buyers  of  corn  and  cattle  in 
markets  ought  to  pay  toll  to  the  lord  of  the  market  for  the 
legality  of  their  contracts  in  the  open  market,  private  contracts 
being  held  unlawful.  The  benefit,  which  forms  the  considera- 
tion, is  said  to  be  the  security  afforded  by  the  attestation 
of  the  sale  by  the  owner  of  the  fair  or  market,  or  his 
officers. 

In  Newport,  as  elsewhere,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  changes  conferred  on  the  burgesses  by  these 
original  charters  was  the  conversion  of  their  individual 
tiibutes  into  a  perpetual  rent  from  the  whole  borough.  The 
town  was  then  said  to  be  affirmed,  or  let  in  fee-farm,  to  the 
burpresses  and  their  successors  for  ever.  Previously  to  such 
a  grant  the  lord  held  the  town  in  his  demesne  and  was  the 
legal  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  tenements.  But  of  the  town 
in  fee-farm  he  only  kept  the  superiority  and  the  inheritance 
of  the  annual  rent,  which  he  might  recover  by  distress.  The 
burgesses  held  their  land  by  burgage  tenure.  Although  the 
lord  by  such  a  grant  of  the  town  in  fee-farm  divested  himself 
partly  of  his  property,  yet  the  increase  of  prosperity  among 
the  burgesses  was  evidently  to  his  interest.  The  burgesses 
were  still  however  liable  to  taxes  called  'tallages'  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  King.  The  necessities  of  Edward  I,  arising 
from  his  wars,  drove  him  to  make  these  demands  upon  the 
payer  of  these  tallages.  Barons,  ecclesiastics,  and  citizens 
rose  against  his  exactions.  The  famous  statute,  *  De  tallagio 
non  concedendo,'  established  the  sole  right  of  Parliament  to 
grant  supplies  for  the  King's  necessities. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  had  the  good  fortune  to  abandon  home 
rule  and  became  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  English 
Crown  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  authentic 
legislative  records  of  England  enacted  by  the  national  council 
or  parliament.  We  are  unable  to  form  any  clear  notions 
about  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Newport  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  present 
cheerful-looking,  neat,  flourishing  town,  in  the  market-place 
of  which,  as  Mr.  Thome  says,  *  Every  household  requisite  or 
luxury,  from  beef  and  bedsteads  to  prawns  and  pine-apples, 
is  collected,'  we   cannot  comprehend  the  mean,   squalid, 
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poverty-stricken  condition  of  the  collection  of  hovels  in  her 
new  borough  on  the  Med'na  which  existed  when  Isabella  de 
Fortibus  was  supreme  at  Carisbrooke  Casde.  These  hovels, 
constructed  of  mud  and  timber,  had  no  division  of  stories, 
and  contained  in  some  cases  not  more  than  one  room,  and 
in  all  instances,  till  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  no 
chimneys.  Here  and  there  might  be  some  superior  houses 
constructed  of  the  flints  from  the  neighbouring  chalk-pits,  but 
Harrison,  wridng  as  late  as  1576,  says,  that  few  of  the  houses 
of  the  commonalty  were,  except  in  some  few  west-country 
towns,  made  of  stone.  The  art  of  building  with  bricks, 
which  bad  been  lost  since  the  Roman  occupation  of  England, 
was  not  introduced  till  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
it  was  brought  into  this  country  from  Flanders.  There  were 
no  shops,  the  exchange  of  commodities  being  transacted  at 
the  fairs  and  markets. 

As  to  the  social  condition  of  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century  distinct  evidence  is  borne  by  some  of  the  Acts  passed 
by  Parliament.  In  the  preamble  of  the  statute  of  Winchester 
of  the  year  1285  it  is  averred  that,  owing  to  the  partiality  of 
jurors  who  would  rather  suffer  strangers  to  be  robbed  than 
have  the  offenders  punished  when  they  were  of  the  same 
county  with  themselves,  great  difficulty  was  found  in  the 
conviction  of  felons.  In  consequence  it  is  ordered,  among 
other  regulations,  that  the  hundred  shall  be  answerable  for 
robberies ;  that  in  all  walled  towns  the  gates  shall  be  shut 
from  sun  setting  to  sun  rising;  that  no  man  shall  lodge 
during  the  night  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  unless  his  host  will 
answer  for  him ;  and  that  every  stranger  found  in  the  streets 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  should  immediately  be  apprehended 
by  the  watch.  The  Isle  of  Wight  then,  as  now,  may  have 
lieen  protected  from  the  inroads  of  malefactors  coming  from 
the  lai^ger  and  adjoining  island  by  the  silver  streak  of  the 
Solent,  but  the  governing  body  of  the  good  town  of  Newport 
had  not  an  altogether  easy  time  of  it  in  a  state  of  society  in 
which  the  general  prevalence  of  crime  destroyed  at  once  all 
feeling  of  security  and  all  freedom  of  movement.  All  the 
more  honour  therefore  is  due  to  those  pioneers  of  civilization, 
the  early  corporators  of  Newport,  who  organized  order  out  of 
misrule  and  anarchy,  thus  leaching  the  commonalty  of  their 
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borough  that  all  true  freedom  is  based  upon  that  supremacy 
of  law  which  delivers  *  the  soul  of  the  poor  from  the  hand  of 
evil-doers/ 

October  2,  1886. 
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Ik  the  interesting  paper  on  *  The  Coroner's  Court/  which 
appeared  in  the  Counfy  Press y  Dec.  31,  1887,  Dr.  Burton 
has  referred  to  the  office  of  Coroner,  supposed  to  have  been 
mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  Dr.  Burton  is  quite  correct  in  his  belief  that  the  word 
Coroner  is  not  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  poems 

'Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informed 
The  language  of  our  fathers.' 

Tyrwhitt,  Chaucer's  editor,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  has  shown  that  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the 
description  of  the  Franklin  all  the  MSS.  read  countour  or 
camptour.  This  word  has  been  supposed  to  mean  '  Coroner.' 
Warton,  in  his  History  of  Poetry,  adopts  that  reading,  and 
illustrates  it  by  remarking  that  it  was  an  office  *  anciently 
executed  by  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  respect  and  property.' 
I'homas  Warton  was  still  in  the  trammels  of  that  school 
of  critics  who  relied  upon  their  own  arbitrary  emendations  of 
the  classical  authors,  not  only  Greek  and  Roman,  but  also 
Knglish,  such  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  rather  than  upon 
the  authority  of  the  text  of  the  manuscripts.  Jervis,  in  the 
|>reface  to  his  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of 
Coroners,  has  sustained  Warton's  reading.  ^Compieur'  is 
the  French  word  for  an  accountant  or  reckoner.  Robert, 
a  monk  of  Gloucester,  who  from  a  passage  in  his  writings 
has  been  supposed  10  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  a.  d.  1265,  speaking  in  his  Metrical  Chronicle 
of  the  summoning  of  a  hundred  court  by  the  constable  of 
Gloucester  Castle,  says — 

'  He  held  his  hundred  mid  great  folks  and  honour. 
And  Adam  of  Ardeme  was  his  cheif  countour.* 
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Chaucer's  Franklin  was  probably,  like  Adam  of  Ardeme, 
the  '  chief  countour '  or  steward  of  the  hundred  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  officiated  on  all  public  occasions.  Franklin 
is  derived  from  the  word  'frank '= free;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Franklin  was  one  who  held  his  lands  immediately  from  the 
King,  paying  homage,  but  free  from  all  feudal  services  or 
payments.  He  was  with,  but  after,  the  knight  and  the 
squire,  and  was  distinguished  from  other  freeholders  only  by 
the  largeness  of  his  estate  ;  he  belonged  to  the  middle  class 
of  land-owners.  Of  this  luxurious,  respectable  old  gentleman, 
*  Epicurus*  owen  son,'  Chaucer  says — 

'At  sessions  there  was  the  lord  and  sire, 
FuU  often  was  he  knight  of  the  shire.* 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  were,  by  the  statute  34  Edward  III, 
c.  I ,  which  took  the  election  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace 
from  the  people  and  gave  it  to  the  Crown,  required  to  possess 
certain  qualifications,  under  which  a  wealthy  Franklin  might 
be  commissioned.  But,  as  Tyrwhitt  has  remarked,  '  I  know 
not  how  he  could  be  knight  of  the  shire,  as  they  by  46 
Edward  III  were  to  be  "  Chivaliers  et  serjants,"  unless  we 
suppose,  either  that  the  rank  of  serjant  (esquire)  was  as 
undefined  as  it  is  now,  or  that  the  office  of  justice  made  him 
an  esquire  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.' 

In  the  patent  for  the  appointment  of  Sir  James  Worsley 
as  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  third  year  of  Henry 
VIII  he  was,  among  his  many  other  offices,  Coroner  of  the 
Island  (Worsley,  History  I,  W^  p.  93).  The  same  office  of 
Coroner  was  held  by  his  son,  Richard  Worsley,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  Patent  of  the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(Worsley,  Appendix  xxxix).  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
know  when  this  designation  of  Coroner  of  the  Island  was 
dropped  in  the  Patents  appointing  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  a  special  officer  appointed  to  take  inquisitions 
of  death  in  this  Island.  Perhaps  Dr.  Burton  in  his  re- 
searches may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  point. 

January  7,  1888. 
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THE  ORATORY  OF  THE   HOLY  TRINITY 

AT  BARTON,   I.W. 

In  the  present  day  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  revive 
religious  brotherhoods  in  the  Church  of  England.  Without 
committing  ourselves  to  a  judgement  either  for  or  against  this 
!$cheme,  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  retrosp>ective  glance  at  such 
institutions  as  they  are  distinguished  from  what  are  called 
monastic  establishments,  and  as  they  appeared  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  in  England.  During  those  cen- 
turies there  were  few  more  prominent  features  of  ecclesiastical 
life  than  the  enormous  increase  of  chantries.  A  chantry  was 
the  endowment  of  a  secular  priest  or  clergyman  who  was 
to  say  a  daily  mass  for  the  benefactor  and  his  descendants. 
Chantries  formed  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  of  thousands 
of  priests  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  country,  and  the 
number  of  services  in  the  principal  churches  must  have  been 
very  large ;  but  out  of  church  the  chantry  priest  was  seldom 
an  important  personage.  His  average  income,  after  quit  rents 
and  tenths  to  the  Crown  had  been  paid,  was  about  £5.  or 
between  £50  and  £60  of  our  money.  Occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  he  had  a  little  house  and  a  garden;  but  generally  he 
had  nothing  better  than  a  half-timbered  hut  containing  two 
rooms,  often  with  no  fireplace  beyond  a  space  on  the  ground  on 
which  he  burnt  some  dried  turf,  and  with  no  chimney  except 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  A  bench  and  a  bedstead  were  usually 
his  entire  furniture.  This,  however,  was  the  case  only  when 
the  chantry  priest  held  no  other  office  and  did  not  belong  to 
any  religious  order.  Although  his  duties  were  sometimes 
confined  to  the  daily  mass,  he  was  often  bound  to  act  as 
village  schoolmaster  or  even  as  master  of  the  town  grammar 
school  (Saturday  Reviav^  vol.  lix,  p.  344;  also  the  New 
English  Dictionary y  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1889,  ^*  ^*)' 
Besides  these  chantries,  though  in  a  far  less  number,  we  read 
of  oratories,  where  several  priests  lived  together  and  in 
common. 

A  very  good  example  of  such  an  Oratory  is  furnished  by 
that  which  was  founded  at  Barton  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
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dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinitv  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  (See  Sir  Richard  Worsley's  History  of 
the  hit  of  Wight^  p.  177.)  Mr.  Thomas  Kirhy,  M.  A., 
local  secretary  to .  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  Hampshire, 
has  also  published  at  Westminster,  printed  by  Nichols  8c  Sons. 
2  5  Parliament- Street,  1890,  a  very  valuable  paper  on  this 
ancient  Oratory,  for  the  perusal  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
H.  D.  Cole,  Esq.,  of  Winchester. 

From  these  two   sources  of   information   I   have   been 
enabled  to  draw  up  the  following  summary  of  the  statutes 
and  fortunes  of  this  religious  house.     As  this  Oratory  of 
Barton  came  to  an  end  long  before  the  general  suppression 
of  monastic  houses,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Dugdale, 
Speed,  Tanner,  and  other  writers  on  religious  houses.     Sir 
John   Oglander    indeed   mentioned   it    in   his   manuscript 
memoirs,  but  his  information  appears  to  be  merely  traditional. 
Its  history  however  is  preserved  in  the  register  of  John  de 
Pontissera,   Bishop  of  Winchester,   1 280-1 304,  where  the 
statutes  of  the  house  are  confirmed  by  an  instrument  in  which 
the  Bishop  affirms  he  had  seen  the  charters  of  the  founders 
for  the  ordering  and  governing  of  the  said  Oratory,  made  and 
in  full  force  under  the  seals  of  the  founders.     From  this 
inspeximus  of  the  Bishop,  and  another  by  Henry  Woodlock, 
his  successor,  dated  May  10,  13 10  (two  copies  of  which,  the 
one  contemporaneous  and  the  other  made  at  the  time  when 
the  possessions  of  the  Oratory  were  transferred  to  Winchester 
College,  are  still  preserved),  Mr.  Kirby  has  been  enabled  to 
transcribe  the  charter  of  foundation,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  printed.     The  Oratory  was  founded  in  1275  by  two 
parish  priests — Master  Thomas  de  Winton,  Rector  of  Godshill, 
and  Sir  John  de  Insula,  Rector  of  Shalfleet.   They  were  men 
of  property  and  of  good  family,  and  Mr.  Kirby  supposes  that 
their  object  in  adding  another  to  the  numerous  religious 
houses  in  the  Island  was  that  there  should  be  one  such  house 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  owing  no 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  or  to  any  of  the  existing  monastic 
bodies  under  his  influence. 

The  statutes  themselves,  as  given  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley, 
are  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  they  supply  very  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the   way  in  which  the  lile  of  sucti 
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a  religious  house  was  conducted.  Six  chaplains  and  one 
clerk,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  are  to  pray  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  the  patron  of  the  Oratory. 
One  of  the  chaplains  is  to  be  presented  to  him  for  institution 
as  archpriest,  and  the  rest  are  to  vow  obedience  to  him. 

The  chaplains  are  to  choose  the  archpriest  and  to  present 
him  to  the  Bishop  within  twenty  dajrs  of  a  vacancy.  In  case 
of  lapse  the  Bishop  is  to  nominate.  The  archpriest  and 
chaplains  are  to  be  under  the  inmiediate  control  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  servants  of  the  house  under  the  Archdeacon  of  the 
Island.  A  year  of  probation  after  entrance.  Goods  in 
common,  and  the  effects  of  the  chaplain  to  go  to  the  Oratory 
in  the  event  of  his  death.  One  dish  only  with  a  pittance  at 
each  meal,  and  a  third  dish  on  greater  festivals. 

The  chaplains  are  to  be  diligent  in  reading  and  praying ; 
not  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Oratory  without  leave 
from  the  archpriest  or  his  vicegerent ;  to  wear  surplices  with 
black  copes  indoors,  and  habits  of  one  colour,  either  black 
or  '  burnet '  (rusty  black),  with  a  frieze  coat  and  hat  out  of 
doors.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  word  capa,  which 
Mr.  Kirby  correctly  translates  '  cope/  was  not  the  ecclesi* 
astical  vestment  bearing  that  name,  which  was  only  used  in 
divine  service,  but  was  shaped  like  a  modem  cloak  open  in 
front  and  attached  only  at  the  neck.  The  *  frieze  coat  and 
hat '  is  in  the  original  paiiium  Hibernense  cum  pileo.  The 
paltium  may  be  described  as  being,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  square  or  oblong  blanket  '  Burnet '  was  rather 
a  dark  brown  colour  than  rusty  black  (see  Dr.  Murray's  New 
English  Dictionary f  s.  vJ). 

I'he  archpriest  is  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  next  him  the 
chaplain  who  had  celebrated  high,  mass  that  morning,  then 
the  chaplains  who  had  respectively  celebrated  the  masses  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  Requiem  that  morning  in 
order. 

The  chaplains  are  to  sleep  in  one  dormitory,  and  use 
a  special  form  of  prayers  for  benefactors,  following  in  all 
ceremonies  the  use  of  Sarum. 

The  archpriest  is  to  manage  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Oratory. 
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One  of  the  chaplains  is  to  be  precentor  and  to  arrange  the 
duties  of  the  various  offices.  Thirteen  poor  brethren  are  to 
have  their  food  daily,  the  income  from  Cridmore  Farm  in 
4he  parish  of  Carisbrpoke  being  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

The  endoNvment  consisted  of  lands  and  tenements  in  the 
parish  of  Whippingham  in  which  Barton  is  situate,  in  the 
town  of  Newport,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Island ;  and  there 
was  a  little  house  property  in  Southampton.  Nearly  all  the 
evidences  of  title  exist  in  the  Winchester  College  muniment 
room,  and  much  of  the  property  can  be  identified  in  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Kirby  gives  a  list  of  the  archpriests  so  far  as  he  has 
been  able  to  discover  them.  The  first  archpriest  was  Jordan 
de  Marisco,  who  had  been  vicar  of.  Godshill  under  John  de 
Winton.  A  point  of  interest,  as  bearing  on  the  origin  of 
manors,  comes  out  in  the  document  relating  to  the  property 
of  ihe  Oratory.  Its  members  made  a  manor  of  their  property, 
calling  it  the  Manor  of  Barton.  The  house  and  its  precincts 
became  the  demesne,  the  larger  buildings  were  let  on  lease 
for  terms  of  years,  and  the  smaller  were  demised  on  lives  by 
copy  of  Court-roll.  This  process  of  consolidation  went  on 
after  the  passing  of  the  statute  Quia  empiores  (i8  Edward  I, 
c.  i.),  in  1 290,  which  prohibited  subinfeudation. 

The  Oratory  had  an  attraction  for  the  people  and  received 
many  benefactions.  In  spite  of  its  favour  with  the  inhabitants 
of  tne  Isle  of  Wight  its  days  were  drawing  near  to  a  close. 
At  the  suggestion,  according  to  tradition,  of  Waynflete,  who 
had  been  master  of  Winchester  School  and  was  Provost  of 
Eton  at.  ihe  time.  Warden  Thurburn  presented  a  petition  to 
Cardinal  Beaufort  praying  that  the  Oratory  might  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  College  on  the  ground  that  the  income  of  the 
College  was  insufficient  and  had  been  impaired  of  late  in 
consequence  of  a  fire  that  had  taken  place  on  their  house 
property  at  Andover.  The  petition,  in  the  English  of  the 
l)eriod,  is  copied  by  Mr.  Kirby.  The  plan  of  robbing. Peter 
to  pay  Paul  dates  from  very  old  times.  The  Cardinal  con- 
sented, and  the  return  to  the  writ  Quid  damni^  17  Henry  VI, 
was  favourable.  Trengof,  the  last  archpriest  of  Barton,  who 
had  been  made  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  wanted  to  get  back 
to  his  native  county,  and  was  a  willing  party  to  the  transfer. 
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The  oratory  had  probably  lost  its  popularity,  and  the  people 
generally  thought  that  its  time  had  passed  away  and  tha( 
it  was  no  longer  needed.  Clergymen  as  a  rule  are  not  good 
men  of  business,  and  when  they  attempt  to  be  farmers  come 
to  grief,  and  the  worthy  oratorians  of  Barton  may  not  have 
managed  their  estates  well.  No  charge  of  vice  or  corruption 
is  breathed  against  them.  Possibly  they  were  extravagant, 
if  this  charge  against  them  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  pawning  one  of  their  psalters,  which  the 
college  redeemed  in  1439. 

The  royal  licence  to  Trengof  to  alienate,  and  to  the 
warden  and  scholars  of  *  Seynt  Marie  of  Wynchester,  near 
Winton,'  to  acquire  and  hold  in  mortmain  the  possessions  of 
the  oratory,  is  dated  March  27,  1439.  The  seal  is  perfect. 
The  college  has  also  a  licence  among  its  deeds  from 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Pembroke,  Governor  of 
ihe  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  like  effect,  A  nearly  perfect  and 
fine  impression  of^  the  duke's  seal  in  red  wax  is  appended. 
There  is  also  a  grant  by  Trengof,  and  a  charter  by  Cardinal 
Beaufort  confirming  the  transaction  between  Trengof  and  the 
college  upon  condition  that  the  warden  and  fellows  should 
maintain  a  stipendiary  chaplain  at  the  Chapel  of  Barton 
and  pay  13J.  4d.  yearly  to  the  Convent  of  Saint  Swithun. 
The  chaplain's  stipend  of  £6  per  annum,  a  handsome  one, 
continued  to  be  paid  until  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI,  when 
the  well-known  Act  was  passed  for  abolishing  chantries,  and 
from  that  period  the  college  held  the  manor  free  from  this 
payment.  In  a  survey  made  for  the  college  in  1776  the 
manor  farm  is  said  to  contain  506  acres  and  to  be  worth 
£302  per  annum.  The  manor  is  stated  in  the  same  survey 
to  extend  over  1,400  acres  and  to  be  of  the  annual  value  of 
£1,089.  H.  R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort  purchased  in  1853 
the  demesne  of  Barton  with  its  beautiful  woods  facing  Spit- 
head  under  the  provisions  of  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
was  admitted  tenant  of  some  of  the  copyholds,  which  he 
enfranchised ;  and  these  lands  now  form  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
estate  at  Osborne. 

June  2^,  1890. 
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ANTHONY  BECK,  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM, 
EDWARD'S  AGENT  IN  THE  SALE  OF  THE 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  litigation  which  followed  on  the  sale  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  the  English  Crown  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  on  her 
deathbed  brings  out  in  clear  light  all  the  details  of  that  im- 
pressive transaction.  In  the  pleadings  in  that  suit  it  is  stated 
that  on  a  morning  in  November,  1293,  Lord  Anthony,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Bishop  played  his  part 
with  skill,  but  with  little  feeling  for  the  dying  woman,  from 
whose  bedside  he  hurried  away,  so  soon  as  the  bargain  had 
been  completed. 

His  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  all  that  we  know  of  this 
soldier-bishop,  whose  adventurous  career  has  an  interest  for 
us  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  memor- 
able change  in  the  history  of  our  island,  which  took  place  on 
the  transfer  of  its  government  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
The  *  proud  Anthony  Beck '  was  son  of  the  Baron  of  Eresby, 
and  held  at  the  same  time  the  offices  of  Archdeacon  of  Durham 
and  of  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London.  In  1283  he  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  engaging  in  an  attempt  to 
crush  the  liberties  of  the  prior  and  monks  there  he  was 
withstood,  and  venturing  to  leave  the  country  without  licence, 
in  order  that  he  might  appeal  to  the  Pope,  his  vast  temporal 
possessions  were  seized.  When  engaged  at  Rome  with  his 
appeal  he  opposed  single-handed  a  band  of  robbers  who  had 
broken  into  his  house.  According  to  a  contemporary  writer, 
quoted  by  Hutchinson  in  his  history  of  Durham,  *  So  active 
was  his  mind  that  he  always  rose  when  his  first  sleep  was 
over,  saying  it  was  beneath  a  man  to  turn  in  his  bed.  He 
loved  military  parade  and  had  always  knights  and  soldiers 
about  him,  and  through  vanity  was  prompted  to  spend  im- 
mense sums.'  Yet,  spite  of  the  magnificence  of  his  household 
and  his  castle-building  tastes,  he  died  the  richest  subject  m 
Christendom.  This  bold  prelate,  who  received  from  the  Pope 
the  tide  of  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  did  much  in  the  way  of 
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the  'edification  and  adornment'  of  Eltham  Palace,  near 
Blackheath.  This  property  was,  we  are  told  by  William 
Camden,  obtained  by  him  in  a  very  unscrupulous  fashion. 
The  old  antiquary  says  of  the  Lord  Anthony,  that  *  he  built 
Eltham  in  a  manner  new,  and  gave  it  unto  Queen  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Edward  1,  after  he  had  craftily  conveyed  unto  himself 
the  inheritance  of  the  Vescis,  unto  whom  the  place  before 
belonged.  For  that  Bishop,  whom  the  last  Baron  de  Vesci 
had  made  his  feoffee,  for  trust  of  all  his  inheritance  to  the 
use  of  William  Vesci,  his  little  base  son  dealt  not  so  faithfully 
as  he  should  with  his  orphan  and  ward  of  his,  but  despoiled 
him  of  Alnwick  Castle,  of  this  Eltham,  and  other  fair  lands/ 
(Camden,  Britannia^  Kent.) 

Ten  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Durham  the 
Bishop  played  his  sorry  part  in  extracting  from  the  last  lady 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  her  domains  for  the  King.  Five  years 
afterwards  he  is  conspicuous  as  a  soldier  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  1298.  In  that  great  fight  William  Wallace  had 
formed  his  Scotch  troops  in  squares,  anticipating  the  English 
infantry  formation  at  Waterloo.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  cavalry  divisions  of  Edward's  army, 
like  a  prudent  commander,  refrained  from  risking  an  on- 
slaught upon  this  formidable  array.  One  of  the  reckless 
English  knights  behind  him — Walter  Basset,  of  Drayton — 
cried  out  '  Stick  to  your  mass,  Bishop,  and  let  us  come  to  the 
front.'     The  result  proved  that  the  mitred  captain  was  right. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  warlike  prelate  in  the  curious 
poem  describing  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Maxwells,  Earls  of  Nithsdale,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Solway  Firth,  betwixt  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Nith 
and  Lockar.  The  narrative  of  this  siege,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Walter  of  Exeter,  a  Franciscan  friar  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  is  written  in  old  Norman  French,  and 
describes  the  arms,  the  characters,  and  exploits  of  nearly 
a  hundred  of  the  nobles  and  knights  in  the  army  assembled 
at  Carlisle,  in  the  year  1 300,  by  Edward  I.  It  is  the  earliest 
blazon  of  arms  which  is  known.  The  writer  has  the  following 
notice  of  '  the  noble  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  most  vigilant 
clerk  in  the  kingdom,  yea,  verily,  of  Christendom,'  who  had 
accompanied  the  King  in  former  wars  'with  a  great  and 
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expensive  retinue/  though  he  could  not  appear  here  owing 
to  some  law-suit — *  but  being  well  informed  of  this  expedition, 
he  sent  him  of  his  people  one  hundred  and  sixty  men-at-arms. 
Arthur  in  former  times  with  all  his  spoils  had  not  so  fine 
a  present  from  Merlin.  He  sent  there  his  ensign,  which  was 
gules  with  a  fer  du  moulin  of  ermine/  Our  author's  heraldiy 
is  here  at  fault,  as  the  Bishop's  seal  shows  that  he  bore,  what 
is  called  in  heraldic  art,  a  cross  cerclfee.  When  Edward  I 
died  at  the  village  of  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  July  7,  1307,  this 
Bishop  attended  him  on  his  death-bed. 

There  must  have  been  something  good  in  this  fierce  in* 
triguing  churchman  or  he  would  not  have  been  the  personal 
favourite  of  so  wise  a  king  as  Edward  I.  He  was  devoted  10 
the  interests  of  his  royal  master,  and  attached,  as  proved  by 
his  bequest  of  Eltham  Palace,  to  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Edward's 
first  wife.  Dean  Milman  (Hist,  Latin  Christianity^  vol.  v. 
p.  177)  has  said  that  'Edward  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  clergy ;  he  respected  them, 
and  they  respected  him.'  To  our  eyes  Anthony  Beck  is  not 
a  very  reputable  ecclesiastic.  Manners  change ;  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  expected  that  the  Prince  Bishop,  or  the  feudal 
Abbot,  should  be  seen  alternately  with  the  mitre  and  the 
helmet  on  his  head,  the  crozier  and  the  lance  in  his  hand ; 
now  on  the  battle-field  at  the  head  of  his  armed  vassals,  now 
on  his  throne  in  the  church  in  the  midst  of  his  chanting 
choir.  Among  churchmen  of  all  grades  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  in  his  Past  and  Present  secu- 
larity.  They  had  to  confront  a  hard  world  which  would 
have  plundered  them  of  all  they  had ;  they  were  obliged  to 
consider  their  accounts  as  well  as  their  breviaries  if  they  were 
not  to  be  trodden  down  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  men  honoured 
him  who  would  not  tamely  surrender  his  rights.  So  it  was 
with  Anthony  Beck ;  he  lived  and  died  an  honoured  man. 
Under  him  the  p)ower  and  dignity  of  the  bishops  of  Durham 
as  counts  palatine  were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  he 
also  was  the  first  of  their  number  who  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  none  before  him  deeming  themselves  or  being 
deemed  worthy  of  sepulture  in  the  same  sepulchre  with 
St.  Cuthbert— the  great  object  of  north-country  veneration. 
The  palace  of  Eltham,  which  he  had  obtained  (according. 
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to  Camden's  authority)  by  such  unworthy  means,  was  his 
favourite  dwelling-place,  and  he  died  under  its  roof,  March  3, 
131 1,  in  time  to  escape  from  being  summoned  as  a  witness 
in  the  proceedings  instituted  by  Hugh  de  Courtenay  with 
regard  to  the  annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the  Crown, 
which  were  finally  decided  by  Parliament  in  13 15.  The 
evidence  given  by  the  survivors  as  to  the  part  in  that  trans- 
action taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  fully  borne  out  by 
what  is  elsewhere  recorded  of  the  demeanour  of  this  hard, 
grasping  prelate.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  last  lady 
of  the  Island — the  dying  Lady  Isabella  de  Fortibus — power- 
less to  resist  so  imperious  a  negotiator  in  that  hour  when 
she  had  no  longer  the  pride  of  family  or  its  honour  to  support 
her  in  the  struggle.  Although  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid 
may  have  been  very  disproportionate  to  the  real  value  of  the 
property  ceded,  her  natural  heirs  were  very  remote  in  point 
of  relationship.  Unfeeling  as  the  Bishop  was  in  hurrying 
away  from  the  dying  woman  with  the  document  that  secured 
the  acquistion  of  the  much-coveted  properly,  his  share  in  that 
transaction  reflects  less  dishonour  upon  his  memory  than  some 
other  incidents  of  the  self-aggrandizing  life  of  this  soldier, 
lawyer,  politician,  and  churchman. 

The  annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  a  fair  and  legal 
transfer  to  the  English  Crown,  as  was  proved  by  the  decision 
of  Parliament  in  the  law-suit  wherein  inquiry  was  strictly 
made  into  its  provisions,  and  it  reflects  credit  upon  all  who 
took  part  in  it.  As  with  all  acts  of  national  right-doing, 
a  Divine  blessing  has  followed  upon  the  union  of  the  smaller 
with  the  larger  island.  If  Edward  I,  with  his  statesmen  and 
prelates,  in  carrying  out  the  king's  great  aim,  the  consolidation 
of  the  whole  British  Islands  under  his  sovereignty,  had  strictly 
adhered  to  the  line  of  conduct  that  was  pursued  towards 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  the  feeling  against  England,  which  in 
other  portions  of  the  national  dominions  has  been  engendered 
by  violence  and  oppression,  would  long  ago  have  subsided. 

June  37, 1885. 
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KERNE  AND  THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

Below  the  down  on  which  is  erected  the  stout  triangular 
pyramid  of  Ashey  sea-mark  is  the  ridge  parallel  to  the  chalk 
into  which  the  *  lower  greensand '  strata  rise  from  the  vale 
of  Newchurch.  At  the  foot  of  this  ridge  a  rough  road  to 
the  left  leads  by  Hartsash  and  Lower  Knighton  through 
pretty  hollow  lanes  to  the  little  farm  of  Kerne,  snugly  nestling 
on  the  hillside  with  its  adjuncts  of  browsing  kine  and  sweet- 
smelling  hay-ricks.  This  manor  can  boast  an  ancient 
pedigree  and  is  described  in  Domesday  Book  under  the 
name  of  Lacherne.  It  belonged  to  the  King's  land,  *  Earl 
Harold  held  it.  Then  it  paid  tax  at  one  hide,  now  at  no- 
thing. The  land  is  the  carucate,  which  is  in  demesne  with 
two  borderers  and  five  bondmen.  In  the  time  of  King 
Edward  it  was  valued  at  25  shillings,  and  afterwards  and  now 
at  20  shillings/  It  then  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Russells 
of  Yaverland.  In  the  *  Table  of  Knights'  Fees  belonging  to 
the  Castle  of  Caresbrok  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  Isabella 
de  Foriibus,  Countess  of  Devon,  was  Lady  of  the  said  Island/ 
extracted  from  the  Testa  de  Nevtll^  among  the  tenants  of 
William  Russel,  appears  the  entry — '  The  Templars  hold  a 
certain  part  of  Kurne  as  alms.  The  Chaplains  of  Barton 
hold  another  part  of  Kurne  as  alms.' 

From  the  fact  that  the  Knights  Templars  once  held  Kerne 
the  Isle  of  Wight  is  associated  in  part  with  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  strangest  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages— the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  military  order  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  Who  and  what  were  these  Templars? 
The  French  historian  Michelet,  Dean  Milman,  and  lastly 
Mr.  Froude,  in  three  papers  printed  in  Good  Words  for  1886 
(pp.  378,  466,  538),  will  supply  what  is  required  to  answer 
this  question. 

Most  people  when  they  think  of  the  Templars  are  re- 
minded of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  In  Ivanhoe  Sir  Brian 
de  Bois  Guilbert  stands  before  us  as  a  masterpiece  of  Scott's 
creative  genius,  and  beside  him,  though  on  an  inferioF 
pedestal,  stands  the  other  Templar,  Sir  Giles  Amaury,  the 
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grand  master  in  the  Talisman.     Scott's  habitual  accuracy 
somewhat  forsook  him  when  he  introduces  Rebecca  calling 
Sir    Brian  a  '  p)erjured  priest '  and  represents    Sir   Giles 
Amauiy  as  hearing  Conrad's  confession  before  he  gives  him 
absolution  with  his  dagger.     The  Templars  were  not  clergy- 
men ;  like  the  monks  in  earlier  ages  and  their  contemporaries 
the  barons,   they   were   laymen.      Along    with    the    other 
monastic  Orders  they  took  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience.     They  prayed  as  other  men  prayed,  and  had 
chaplains  of  their  own  to  officiate  for  their  divine  worship, 
but  the  chaplains  did  not  belong  to  the  Order.     They  were 
knights  and  their  business  was  to  fight — to  fight  the  Saracens. 
There  were  three  great  military  orders.     The  Templars,  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  who  grew  afterwards  into  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights.     The  Hospitallers 
were  a  voluntary  corps  for  the   service  of  the   sick   and 
wounded,  like  our  own  modem  Red  Cross.     A  great  deal  of 
good  work  has  in  all  ages  been  done  by  volunteers.     The 
Templars  owed  their  origin  to  the  Crusades.    The  grand 
business  of  the  twelfth  century  was  the  Holy  War  for  the 
rescue   of  that  land  upon  which  our   Saviour's  feet  had 
trod  from  the  rule  of  the  infidel.     Their  founder  was  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  had  wrought  up  Christendom  to 
an  access  of  enthusiasm  almost  equal  to  that  which  had  sent 
forth  thousands  for  the  recovery  of  the  desecrated  shrines  of 
Palestine  in  the  First  Crusade.      Bernard,   before    whom 
l)arons,  kings,  and  bishops,  in  the  fulness  of  their  wealth  and 
barbaric  splendour,  bowed   in  submission   when    he    was 
writing  to  them  letters  from  the  cell,  in  which  he  was  living 
on  vegetables  and  water,  gave  to  the  Templars  their  severe 
rule   with  the  same  pen   with  which  he    wrote  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Songs.    This  rule  was  exile  and  the 
Holy   War  unto  death.     The  Koran  is  tame  to  this  fierce 
song  of  battle.     The  Templars  were  never  to  decline  battle, 
even  with  one  to  three,  never  to  ask  quarter  or  to  give  ransom, 
not  so  much  as  a  piece  of  wall  or  an  inch  of  land.     They 
had  no  rest  to  hope  for,  and  were  not  allowed  to  pass  into 
less  rigid  Orders.     *  Go  happy,  go  in  peace,'  said  St.  Bernard 
to  them, '  drive  out  with  stout  heart  the  enemies  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  well  assured  that  neither  in  life,  nor  in  death,  ye 
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will  be  beyond  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  .  .  The 
Christian  who  slays  the  unbeliever  in  the  Holy  War  is  sure 
of  his  reward,  more  sure  if  he  is  slain.  The  Christian  glories 
in  the  death  of  the  Pagan  because  Christ  is  glorified  :  by  his 
own  death  both  he  himself  and  Christ  are  still  more  glorified/ 
Here  is  Bernard's  rough  sketch  of  the  Templar : — '  Locks 
close-shorn,  shaggy  hair,  begrimed  with  dust,  black  with  iron, 
weather-beaten,  sun-burnt.'  Then  in  an  eloquent  itinerary 
he  leads  the  warriors  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  from 
Nazareth  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Associated  with  the  Hospitallers  in  the  defence  of  holy 
places,  the  Templars  differed  from  the  former  in  war  being 
more  particularly  the  object  of  their  institution.  They  were 
a  company  of  fighting  men  who  undertook  to  keep  the 
road  from  Acre  and  other  landing-places  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem.  What  a  blessing  to  the  pilgrim  as  he  travelled  on 
the  hot,  dusty  road  from  Jaffa  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  fancying 
every  moment  that  the  wild  Arab  or  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
might  pounce  upon  him,  to  meet  a  Templar,  and  recognize 
the  sign  of  succour  in  the  red-cross  on  his  white  cloak  which 
was  the  authorized  uniform  of  the  Order! 

Their  duties  were  not  confined  to  serving  as  a  mounted 
police  on  the  pilgrims'  road ;  in  battle  they  took  by  turns  the 
van  and  the  rear.  Those  who  had  newly  taken  the  croftft 
and  were  unaccustomed  to  Asiatic  warfare  were  stationed 
in  the  middle.  The  knights  surrounded  and  protected  thei1i« 
as  one  of  their  Order  proudly  remarked,  '  as  a  mother  did 
her  child.' 

A  little  band  of  nine  young  French  knights,  mainly  belong- 
ing to  Burgundy,  the  sunny  province  of  the  grape,  and  of  noble 
birth,  who  had  won  their  spurs  in  battle,  formed  the  seed  out 
of  which  sprung  the  stately  tree  of  this  great  military  order, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  suppression  numbered  15,000 
members.  The  large  majority  of  the  Templars  were  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Order  French,  and 
particularly  their  grand  masters.  Their  first  abode  was  in 
the  palace  of  the  Latin  Kings  of  Jerusalem  on  the  site  of 
Solomon's  temple.  A  wing  of  this  building  was  set  apart  as 
a  receiving-house  for  the  pilgrims  and  as  the  barracks  of 
their  guards.     The  knights  had  their  own  suite  of  rooms,  with 
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app<nntments  for  their  servants  and  horses,  and  it  was  from 
this  that  they  took  their  French  designation  of  Fr^res  dii 
Temple,  Brothers  of  the  Temple.  They  had  a  Gothic  hall, 
with  lances  in  rack  and  suits  of  armour  hanging  on  the  walls, 
with  long  swords,  cross-bows,  and  batde-axes — strang:e 
objects  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  their  chapel. 

Every  prince  and  baron  had  his  armorial  bearings.  That 
of  the  Templars  was  two  knights  riding  on  one  horse,  about 
the  meaning  of  which  there  has  been  much  controversy. 
The  Templars  were  soldier-monks,  not  scribes  or  clerks,  and 
have  left  no  explanatory  records  behind  them.  When  they 
perished  they  perished  entirely,  and  scarcely  any  documents 
of  their  own  survive  to  gratify  our  curiosity  upon  this,  as  also 
upon  far  more  important  points  than  their  badge.  They 
had  a  battle-cry  to  recognize  each  other — *Beaus^nt' — as 
we  know  from  Ivanhae,  which  Mr.  Froude  conjectures  to 
be  an  old  cry  of  the  Burgundian  peasantry,  a  sort  of  link 
with  their  mother  country. 

According  to  a  popular  prejudice,  all  monks  were  men  of 
idle,  lazy  habits ;  torpid  souls,  who  shrank  from  the  respon- 
sibilities of  active  life.  The  rise  of  the  military  orders  proves 
that  genuine  romance  and  religious  enthusiasm  influenced 
many  who  took  the  monastic  vows,  thus  renouncing  the 
usual  objects  of  desire,  for  which  the  mass  of  mankind 
crave.  The  soldier  has  glory,  the  monk  quiet.  The 
&oldier-monks  of  the  Temple  abjured  both,  and  disdained  all 
personal  ease,  all  personal  ambition.  Their  life  combined 
the  hardest  portions  of  the  soldiers'  and  the  monks'  lot, 
danger  and  poverty,  or  as  Michelet  puts  it,  abstinence ;  it 
was  not  however  abstinence  from  meat  and  drink,  since 
abundant  food  was  provided  for  their  use,  and  they  were  for- 
bidden to  fast.  The  soldiers  cannot  fight  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  and  fighting  was  their  work ;  they  had  to  attend 
the  ordinary  religious  offices  in  chapel,  but  with  a  liberal 
power  of  dispensation  when  military  duties  required  their 
absence.  Sporting  and  all  idle  games  were  not  allowed,  but  as 
wild  beasts  still  lurked  in  the  coverts  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
as  in  the  days  of  King  David,  St.  Bernard  permitted  the 
brothers  of  the  Temple  to  hunt  lions. 
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The  Templars  were  to  be,  with  necessary  alterations,  under 
Bernard's  own  Cistercian  rule.  They  were  to  be  self-governed. 
The  head,  whom  they  chose  for  themselves,  was  called  the 
Grand  Master,  and  he  was  to  reside  at  the  post  of  danger 
in  Palestine.  Under  him  were  Preceptors — four  or  five,  in 
each  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  Under  them  were 
Priors,  the  superiors  of  the  different  convents  of  the  Order. 
All  these  were  knights,  and  all  laymen. 

It  WHS  thought  by  the  authorities  in  Church  and  State, 
reasonably  enough,  that  comparative  freedom  from  any  rule 
but  their  own  ought  to  be  allowed  to  so  devoted  and  useful 
an  Order ;  and  the  amplest  privileges  had  been  heaped  upon 
them  both  by  kings  and  popes.  First  and  foremost  of  these 
was  their  right  to  be  judged  by  the  pope  alone.  So  distant 
a  judge,  and  placed  on  so  high  an  eminence,  was  seldom 
appealed  to.  Thus  the  Templars  became  judges  in  their 
own  causes.  They  were  allowed  too  to  be  witnesses  in  the 
same ;  so  perfect  was  the  trust  reposed  in  their  honour. 
They  were  exempt  from  all  customs,  tolls,  or  tribute ;  their 
lands  were  released  from  paying  tithe.  What  manner  of 
men  were  these  who  possessed  such  great  and  magnificent 
privileges?  Sir  Walter  Scott  represents  his  Templars  as  in- 
sufferably haughty ;  Michelet  takes  much  the  same  view.  *  The 
Order,'  he  says,  *sank  into  a  fierce  worship  of  itself — the 
most  Satanic  of  all  worships.  Its  pride  was  the  cause  of  its 
destruction/  Mr.  Froude  follows  in  the  wake  of  these  great 
writers.  In  the  ante-chapel  of  the  Temple  Church  in  London 
Jie  on  the  floor  nine  recumbent  figures,  modelled  in  the 
liighest  style  of  contemporary  art.  Three  of  them  are 
Henry  Ill's  great  Earls — the  Earls  of  Pembroke.  The 
others  are  unknown  knights,  not  Templars  but  associates  of 
the  Order.  *  Pride,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  *  is  in  every  line  of 
their  features,  pride  in  every  undulation  of  their  forms ;  but 
it  is  not  base,  personal  pride.'  According  to  a  well-known 
story,  our  King  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  on  his  dying 
bed  bequeathed  his  pride  to  the  Templars,  his  avarice  to  the 
Cistercians,  and  his  sensuality  to  the  Grey,  or  Black  Friars — 
since  the  authorities  for  this  anecdote  differ  as  to  the  recipients 
of  the  last  bequest.  The  charge  of  arrogancy  thus  enrolled 
against  the  King's  enemies,  the  Templars,  if  ever  uttered  by 
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him,  which  seems  doubtful,  has  clung  to  their  memory.  It 
is  not  well  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  those  who 
have  carefully  wein:hed  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  poor 
hrolhers  of  the  Temple,  but  historic  truth  suffers  from  this 
way  of  labelling  a  whole  class  of  men  with  one  predominating 
ill  quality.  When  the  Templars  speak  of  themselves,  as  they 
do  in  their  depositions  before  their  unrelenting  judges,  they 
describe  themselves  as  'poor  unlettered  soldiers/  Their  pride 
was  but  the  soldier's  pride  at  the  worst.  However  this  may 
he,  their  pride  did  not  cause  the  destruction  of  this  famous 
Order.  *  Pride,'  says  the  wise  king,  'goeth  before  destruction, 
and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall/  But  great  institutions 
are  not  destroyed  because  of  the  arrogance  of  their  members. 
It  is  wonderful  also  that  the  Templars,  with  the  high  and 
haughty  spirit  of  a  military  caste  or  order,  should  have  suc- 
cumbed with  so  little  resistance.  With  more  military  pride 
they  would  have  proved  themselves  more  formidable  foes. 

The  history  of  the  fall  of  the  Templars  is  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  in  history,  but  the  cause  of  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
find.  Although  individually  poor,  collectively  they  were  very 
rich.  They  are  said  to  have  possessed  nine  thousand  manors 
in  Europe.  In  Spain  especially  they  were  endowed  with  great 
estates,  or  rather  districts,  won  from  the  Moors,  on  condition 
of  defending  their  own  and  the  national  territory.  They  pur- 
chased the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  for  ready  money ;  it  is  true 
they  could  not  keep  it. 

Their  most  deadly  enemy  was  the  King  of  France,  Philip 
the  Fair,  or  Beautiful,  the  wolf-like  father  of  Isabella,  Queen 
of  our  Edward  II,  who  is  called  by  the  poet  Gray  the 
•She-wolf.'  It  was  asserted  that  this  Philip  had  himself 
sought  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Order,  and  asked  in  vain.  Not 
however  because  of  this  slight  did  the  keen  and  crafty  king 
seek  their  destruction,  but  from  a  more  powerful  motive,  the 
craving  for  their  wealth.  An  old  writer.  Cardinal  Antonino 
of  Florence,  afterwards  canonized  by  the  Pope,  who  wrote 
about  A.  D.  1490,  has  compressed  into  a  single  sentence  the 
ground  of  the  charges  against  the  Order :  *  The  whole  was 
forged  by  the  avarice  of  the  King,  that  he  might  despoil  the 
Templars  of  their  wealth/  The  most  competent  recent 
authorities,  such  as  Mr.  Lecky  and  Dean  Milman,  take  the 
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same  view  of  the  unrighteous  condemnation  of  the  Templars ; 
and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
ecclesiastical  history,  Dr.  D5llinger,  who  says  that  the  plot 
was  concocted  by  the  French  lawyers  in  order  to  fill  the 
King's  exchequer.     Their  trial,  especially  in  France,  was 
more  than  a  frightful  miscarriage  of  justice ;  hideous  charges 
were  made  against  them  upon  evidence  on  which  no  one 
would  hang  a  dog.     More  than  one  writer  has  told  the 
appalling  tale  of  how  they  were  libelled,  betrayed,  tortured, 
and   massacred.      Dean   Milman   in  his  History  of  Latin 
Christianity y  book  xii.  chap,  ii,  has  given  a  minute  account  of 
the  *  process  of  the  Templars,'  compiled  from  the  complete 
and  genuine  proceedings  which  have  been  published  in  the 
original  Latin  among  the  '  Documents  In^dits  sur  L'Histoire 
de  France '  under  the  care  of  M.  Michelet.     In  France  the 
enemy  of  the  Templars,  without  wishing  it,  has  washed  them 
white ;  the  tortures  by  which  he  wrung  disgraceful  confessions 
from  them  are  almost  presumptive  proofs  of  innocence ;  no 
credit  can  be  attached  to  the  self-accusations  of  men  tortured 
on  the  rack  and  exposed  to  sufferings  from  which  we  shudder 
as  we  read  the  painful  details.     In  England  the  evidence 
against  what  our  national  documents  call  '  The  Militia  of 
Solomon's  Temple,'  Militia  Templi  Solomonis^  was  not  ex- 
torted under  the  pressure  of  torture,  but  it  was  of  the  most 
frivolous  nature.     The  main  charge  was  concerned  with  the 
form  of  reception  into  the  Order,  which  took  place  in  their 
churches  at  night  and  with  closed  doors,   an  imprudent 
arrangement  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  scandal.     Evidence 
was  given  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  general  character  of  the  testimony  on  which  these 
unfortunate  men  were   condemned.     It   is  thus  given   by 
Milman  {H,  Z.  C,  vol.  v.  p.  347) :  *  Caspar  (or  Godfrey)  de 
Nafferion,   chaplain   of  Ryde,   was  in  the   service  of  the 
Templars    at    the   admission   of  William   de   Pocklington. 
The  morning  after  his  admission  William  looked  very  sad. 
A  certain  Brother  Roger  had  promised  Godfrey  two  shillings 
to  obtain  his  admission  to  see  the  ceremony.     Roger  broke 
his  word,  and  being  reproached  by  Godfrey  said  he  would 
not  have  done  it  for  his  tabard  (a  coat  without  sleeves)  full 
of  money.     ''  If  I  had  known  that,"  said  Godfrey,  *'  I  would 
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have  seen  it  through  a  hole  in  the  wall."  "  You  would  in- 
evitably have  been  put  to  death,  or  forced  to  take  the  habit  of 
the  Order."  He  also  deposed  to  having  seen  a  Brother  copy- 
ing the  secret  statutes.' 

On  this  loose  hearsay  evidence  the  general  sentence  against 
English  Templars  was  perpetual  imprisonment  in  monas* 
teries,  as  appears  from  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  a  monk  of 
St.  Alban's,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  1440.  They  seem  to  have 
been  followed  by  general  respect.  In  Spain  the  acquittal 
of  the  Order  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  was  solemn,  general, 
and  complete.  In  Germany  public  favour  appears  to  have 
been  on  their  side,  and  no  condemnation  took  place.  But 
wherever  the  influence  of  France  and  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  strongly  predominated,  there  they  had  to  undergo  the 
most  frightful  persecution.  The  French  King,  the  Jurists, 
and  the  Pope  must  share  between  them  the  credit,  such  as  it 
is,  of  having  abolished  this  military  order,  which  had  lasted  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  meanness  of 
these  chief  actors  in  the  transaction  in  trying  to  excuse  their 
own  violence,  cruelty,  and  rapacity,  by  painting  their  victims 
in  the  blackest  colours.  '  When/  so  writes  Laurence  Sterne, 
'  to  gratify  a  private  appetite,  it  is  once  resolved  on  that  an 
innocent  and  helpless  creature  shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any  thicket  where  it  has 
strayed  to  make  a  fire  to  offer  it  up  with.'  So  it  was  with  the 
Templars.  They  were  well- bom,  rich,  and  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  niggardly.  One  of  the  charges  against  this  wealthy 
corporation  was  '  that  they  did  not  distribute  fitting  alms.' 
The  Dominicans,  who  had  once  been  their  friends,  gradually 
became  their  rivals.  Among  the  Mendicant  Orders  generally, 
as  among  the  counsellors  of  Philip  the  Beautiful,  there 
existed  a  common  feeling  of  malevolence,  a  leaven  of  levelling 
hate  against  men  of  high  birth,  nobles,  soldiers,  men-at-arms, 
and  knights.  The  populace  greedily  swallowed  any  ill 
reports  that  were  made  about  their  conduct.  As  soldiers  they 
bad  been  trained  to  obedience.  They  have  been  called,  like 
the  Jesuits  afterwards,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
*'  the  Pope's  janissaries.'  The  Pope  was  their  supreme 
head.  The  Pope  issued  his  bull  for  their  suppression,  and 
without   a  murmur  or  a  word,  unless  it  were  to  protest 
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their  innocence  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused, 
they  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  a  wholesome  thing  for  European 
civilization  and  national  progress  that  the  Templars  should 
come  to  an  end.  They  had  come  into  existence  to  fight  the 
infidels  in  Palestine,  and  to  protect  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
shrines.  Palestine  was  abandoned  to  the  infidels,  pilgrimages 
ceased.  The  Templars  were  needed  no  longer.  They  held 
their  vast  estates  for  a  purpose  which  was  no  longer  a  reality, 
and  it  became  a  question  what  was  to  be  done  with  them. 
They  were  an  independent  army  consisting  of  veteran  soldiers 
who  owed  no  subordination  to  any  sovereign  except  the  king- 
priest  who  was  enthroned  on  St.  Peter's  chair.  Boniface  VI J I 
had  proposed,  as  Innocent  III  had  proposed  before,  to  unite 
the  three  military  orders  into  a  single  body  of  papal  militia. 
Could  he  succeed,  he  might  then  keep  them  as  a  sword  in  his 
own  hand  to  bring  refractory  princes  to  order. 

It  was  a  daring  scheme  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have 
changed  the  fate  of  Europe  ;  but  the  will  of  One  who  brings 
to  nought  the  counsels  of  the  rulers  of  this  earth  determined 
it  otherwise.  The  Templars  were  doomed  to  destruction. 
Unhappily,  through  the  insadate  rapacity  and  blind,  fierce 
cruelty  of  the  agents  who  were  instrumental  in  crushing  the 
Order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Temple,  the  process  of  iheir 
removal  was  tainted  with  a  savage  and  brutal  injustice  which 
has  a  tendency  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  their 
being  suppressed.  Their  work  was  done ;  if  work  was  to  be 
found  for  them  in  future,  it  was  to  be  as  the  armed  hand  of 
the  Papacy. 

Kings  and  their  counsellors  might  legitimately  wish  the 
Order  to  come  to  an  end.  What  surprises  is  that  the  French 
sovereign  and  his  jurists  should  have  a  Pope  for  their  accom- 
plice. On  the  joint  grounds  of  honour  and  of  interest  the 
occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  was  bound  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  Order,  which  obeyed  him  with  such  implicit  submission. 
The  most  saddening  thought  is  that  such  keen  and  adroit 
politicians  should  have  stooped  to  such  meanness,  violence, 
brutality,  in  the  measures  they  adopted  for  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  Order.  *  Politics  are,'  so  Mr.  Froude  sums  up  the 
whole  matter,  *  a  corrupting  trade,' 
C^r/0^9,  i8S6.  .    . 
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FARM  STOCK  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 
AT  THE  END  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

It  may  be  noted  (vide  pages  31 7-324)  that  two  documents, 
brought  to  light  by  Canon  Venables,  and  relating  to  the 
Priory  of  Cansbrooke,  gave  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  stock 
of  Isle  of  Wight  farms,  and  the  prices  of  aijricultural  produce 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  We  see  from  these  inventories  of 
the  Cansbrooke  Priory  that  the  same  kind  of  stock  which  is 
now  kept  in  an  Isle  of  Wight  farm  was  kept  six  hundred 
years  ago.  Oxen  and  cows,  horses,  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry 
were  reared  in  the  farms  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Caris- 
brooke  in  the  days  of  Edward  I,  just  as  they  are  now. 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  us  in  examining  these  agri- 
cultural returns  of  the  distant  past  is  the  small  number  of 
horses  that  were  kept  on  these  farms.  The  returns,  it  may 
be  well  to  mention,  refer  to  the  property  of  the  four  alien 
priories  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — Carisbrooke,  Appuldurcombe, 
St.  Cross,  and  St.  Helens.  Excluding  the  riding  and  pack- 
horses,  which  were  for  the  use  of  the  superiors  of  these 
monastic  establishments,  we  find  only  ten  horses  use(}  for 
agricultural  labour.  This  indeed  is  not  surprising,  consi- 
dering that  horses  were  as  yet  not  often  employed  -in  field 
labour.  Of  these  ten  horses  six  were  *  affri '  or  *  stotts  ' 
(horses  belonging  to  the  stud  or  standing),  coarsely-shaped 
small  horses,  able  to  subsist  on  the  poorest  fare,  and  to  do 
the  commonest  drudgery.  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  in  his 
elaborate  and  painstaking  work,  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices^  mentions  these  *  affri,'  and  says  that  the  common  price 
was  ten  shillings.  The  three  '  affri '  belonging  to  Su  Helens 
were  valued  at  a  little  below  this,  at  five  shilhngs  each,  and 
the  three  at  Appuldurcombe,  *  sorry  cattle  '  we  may  conclude 
they  were,  are  only  valued  at  one  shilling  and  eightpence. 
The  cart-horses,  'equi,'  at  Appuldurcombe  and  St.  Cross  stand 
at  twenty  shillings  each.  I'he  Prior  of  Carisbrooke,  who 
was  a  more  important  personage  than  his  Island  brethren, 
bad  a  riding  horse  valued  at  four  pounds  ten   shillings. 
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Besides  th's  palfrey,  *  palfridus/  he  had  a  pack-horse,  *  equus 
summarius/  for  his  luggage,  valued  at  twenty  shillings.  The 
proctor,  *  procurator,'  factor,  or  legal  agent  for  the  Abbey  of 
Lira,  who  made  his  home  in  the  same  Priory,  was  equipped 
with  a  similar  pair  of  horses,  not  such  good  animals  as  those 
belonging  to  the  Prior,  valued  at  £1  6s.  Sd.  and  13X.  Sd, 
respectively. 

To  illustrate  these  prices  it  may  be  stated  that  Earl  Clare, 
in  1284,  purchased  a  black  horse  for  £3  13^.  id.  and  a  pal- 
frey for  £5  6s.  Sd.  When  a  riding-horse  was  needed  in 
1 303  for  the  use  of  the  Warden  of  Merton  College,  one  was 
bought  by  the  College  at  Aylesbury  for  £6,  while  in  1363, 
when  a  hack  was  required  by  the  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  to  carry  him  to  Avignon  in  France  on  the  business 
of  the  College,  a  horse  was  purchased  for  him  at  £2  los. 

Only  three  bulls  appear  in  these  returns,  at  Carisbrooke, 
Appuldurcombe,  and  St.  Cross,  the  first  valued  at  los.  the 
others  at  5*.  This  nearly  agrees  with  Professor  Rogers' 
average  for  the  year.  Cows  appear  in  far  larger  numbers — 
52.  Of  these  26  are  noted  as  unsound,  '  debiles,'  and  there- 
fore priced  lower,  4^.  a  head ;  the  others  are  valued  at  6s, 
at  Carisbrooke,  where  the  stock  was  evidently  generally  of 
a  superior  kind,  and  better  kept,  and  5^.  elsewhere,  consider- 
ably below  Professor  Rogers*  average.  The  young  oxen, 
'  bugles,'  ^  boviculi,'  used  for  draught,  number  24,  and  run 
from  4J.  6d.  to  5,^.  a  head.     The  calves,  26,  run  from  y.  4d» 

to  IS. 

The  pigs  are  in  much  larger  number,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  importance  of  the  animal  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  salted  meat  was  necessarily 
the  exclusive  fare  during  half  the  year.  The  readiness  with 
which  pork  takes  salt,  and  the  nutritive  power  it  preserves 
after  curing,  as  Canon  Venables  observes, .  mark  it  out  as 
the  most  suitable  meat  for  storing  for  the  supply  of  the 
table  during  winter.  These  returns  give  the  number  of  the 
pigs, '  porci,'  as  no,  and  68  sucking  or  young  pigs, '  porcelli,' 
besides  four  designated  as  *  hogs,'  and  six  as  '  sows.'  The 
largest  number  of  swine,  82,  was,  as  we  should  expect,  kept 
at  Appuldurcombe,  where  the  woods  in  which  they  could  pick 
up  mast  and  acorns  were  the  most  extensive.    The  price  of 
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pigs,  2J.  or  IS,  6d.,  is  below  the  average  of  the  year  in 
Professor  Rogers'  tables. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  at  all  times  famous  as  a  sheep 
country.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  renders  it  a  very 
favourable  district  for  early  lambs,  and  the  chalk  downs  are 
well  adapted  for  sheep  walks.  The  whole  number  returned 
in  these  monastic  inventories,  including  206  wethers^  muttons, 
*  muttones,'  323ewes,  'ovesnutrices/  166  lambs,and  four  rams, 
'  nurtardi,'  amounts  to  699.  The  downs  of  Appuldurcombe 
fed  the  larger  proportion  of  these  flocks — viz.  403. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  wool  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
fineness,  *  not  Leemster*s  self  can  show  a  finer  fleece,'  writes 
the  seventeenth-century  poet,  Michael  Drayton,  in  his  Poiy- 
olbion.  In  the  thirteenth  century  our  national  commerce  was 
almost  confined  to  the  exportation  of  wool,  the  great  staple 
commodity  of  England  upon  which,  more  than  any  other,  in 
its  raw  or  manufactured  state,  as  Hallam  points  out,  our 
wealth  has  been  founded.  At  the  period  of  this  return  the 
price  of  wool  was,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  suffering 
from  a  depression  unparalleled  till  the  year  that  followed  the 
Black  Death  of  1348.  The  wool  at  Carisbrooke  is  noted  as 
'  debilis,'  and  is  valued  at  only  40^.  a  sack,  or  \s.  ^d.  a  *  petra' 
or  stone,  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  prices  given 
by  Professor  Rogers  for  the  year  1296.  Professor  Rogers 
has  remarked  on  the  difficulty  affecting  an  inquiry  into  the 
price  of  wool  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  from 
the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  number  of  pounds  con- 
tained in  the  'petra'  or  stone.  He  speaks  of  no  less  than 
thirteen  of  these  variations,  and  in  some  cases  two  or  three 
recognized  even  in  the  same  locality.  Owing  to  the  increas- 
ing value  of  wool,  sheep  were  probably  the  most  profitable 
stock  on  these  Island  farms. 

Sir  T.  Cullum,  in  a  history  of  the  parish  of  Hawsted  in 
Suffolk,  has  from  books  of  accounts,  inquisitions,  and  other 
documents,  given  as  complete  a  view  of  the  practices  of  hus- 
bandry in  the  time  of  Edward  I  as  can  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  of  such  an  inquiry ;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  his  statements  with  those  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  Canon  Venables  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  documents  of  the  same  period.    It  appears  from  Sir 
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T,  Cullum's  History  that  the  fish-ponds  formed  a  valuable 
appendage  to  a  manorial  residence,  especially  on  fast  days. 
Curiously  enough  no  estimate  is  given  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
returns  of  any  fish-ponds  belonging  to  these  alien  priories. 
Poultry  is  found  only  at  St.  Helens  and  Appuldurcombe,  ten 
ducks  and  twelve  chickens  at  the  former,  and  eighty  chickens 
at  the  latter,  all  at  a  penny  a  head,  about  the  average  price  at 
this  period. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  prices  and  the  value  of  money 
reference  can  be  made  to  the  remarks  of  Hallam  (Mtddie 
Ages,  vol.  iii.  pp.  368,  370). 

With  regard  to  the  arable  land  under  cultivation  on  these 
Church  estates,  the  entire  return  amounts  to  316  quarters  of 
wheat,  107  of  barley,  69. of  oats,  and  20  of  *drage,'  a  grain 
pronounced  by  Professor  Rogers  to  be  clearly  of  the  same 
character  with  barley,  and  frequently  malted.  The  year  of 
the  return  was  one  in  which  prices  had  fallen  considerably ; 
but  wheat  was  uniformly  dear,  barley  a  little  below  the  propor- 
tion, and '  drage '  still  less,  oats  rather  cheap.  Here  are  returns 
of  t\»^o  pounds  of  malt,  *  braseum,'  and  *  cursal,*  or  *  scurril 
braseum '  of  inferior  grain.  The  only  other  articles  of  agri- 
cultural produce  occurring  in  the  inventory  are  sides  of 
bacon,  *  bacones,'  of  which  there  were  seven  at  Carisbrooke  ; 
cheese,  two  *pondera,'  i.e.  weys  of  two  cwt. ;  and  25  lb.  of 
*  cepum '  — hard  suet  for  making  candles. 

These  returns  do  not  convey  much  information  as  to  the 
labourers  employed  upon  these  Church  farms.  The  monks 
did  a  great  deal  of  the  labour  themselves.  They  were  not 
above  digging  the  ditches  and  ploughing  the  fields  in  their 
own  homesteads.  Day  after  day,  divine  service  being  over, 
the  monks  drove  their  cattle  to  the  fields,  and  night  by  night 
brought  the  animals  home  to  their  cattle-sheds  and  sheep- 
cotes.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  brilliant  sketch  of  the  Monastery 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Past  and  Present,  has  pointed  out 
how,  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  for  themselves 
bed  and  board,  the  monks  of  old  were  compelled,  like  other 
occupiers  of  land,  to  look  after  their  own  farming.  These 
French-speaking  monks  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  a  few 
labourers  to  help  them.  The  persons  usually  employed  on 
a  manorial  farm  were  the  bailiff  or  '  reeve/  the  head  harvest 
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man,  carters,  ploughmen,  plough  drivers,  shepherds,  swine- 
herds, and  *  dayes '  or  dairy-keepers,  who  singularly  enough 
were  the  lowest  class  of  farm  labourers. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  these  labourers  in  the  returns 
from  the  Cluniac  house  of  St.  Helens.  The  establishment 
of  this  small  house  maintained  at  the  conventual  table 
consisted  of  three  lads,  '  garciones,'  belonging  to  Richard 
the  *  Vicar,*  who  served  the  parish  church ;  one  shepherd, 
'  bercarius,'  one  mower,  one  '  daye,'  dairyman,  and  three 
footmen,  *pedones.'  The  Carisbrooke  Priory,  with  its 
granges  or  farm-houses  at  Shete  and  Chale,  had  no  doubt 
more  labourers,  but  no  return  is  made  of  these. 

These  returns  illustrate  the  remark  of  Hallam,  the 
historian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that '  we  owe  the  agricultural 
restoration  of  a  great  part  of  Europe  to  the  monks,'  who 
cultivated  with  the  labour  of  their  own  hands  and  of  their 
labourers  large  tracts  of  country  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  waste.  Hallam's  deliberate  judgement  is  confirmed 
by  that  of  the  illustrious  French  Protestant  historian  and 
statesman,  Guizot,  who  in  his  Lectures  on  Civilization  says, 
'  The  Benedictines  have  been  the  great  clearers  of  land  in 
Europe.  A  colony,  a  little  swarm  of  monks,  settled  in  places 
nearly  uncultivated ....  and  there,  at  once  missionaries  and 
labourers,  they  accomplished  their  double  service  through 
peril  and  fatigue.' 

If  any  one  could  carry  himself  back  six  hundred  years 
and  take  his  stand  on  one  of  the  downs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  cast  his  eyes  to  the  north  of  the  Island,  he  would  have 
seen  a  forest  stretching  from  Cowes  to  Yarmouth.  This 
forest  of  Parkhurst  formed  the  '  chase '  or  hunting-ground 
for  the  lords  of  the  Island,  and  was  altogether  unproductive 
for  farm  produce.  Though  mainly  used  for  field  sf)orts, 
the  forest  with  its  deer  provided  a  certain  amount  of  whole- 
some food  for  the  table  of  the  richer  class.  Before,  as 
Hallam  has  pointed  out,  the  natural  pastures  were  improved 
and  new  kinds  of  fodder  for  cattle  discovered,  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  the  summer  stock  during  the  cold 
season.  Hence  a  portion  of  it  was  regularly  slaughtered 
and  malted  for  winter  provision.  When  no  alternative  animal 
food  but  these  salt  meats  was  offered,  the  leanest  venison 
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would  be  eaten  with  a  relish.  Somewhat  more  of  excuse 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  the  lords  of  forests  and 
manors  for  the  severity  with  which  they  preserved  the  beasts 
of  chase  than  if  they  had  been  considered  merely  as  objects 
of  sport  All  along  what  is  now  the  back  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  or  its  southern  portion,  the  habitations  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  land  very  partially  under  cultivation. 
Here,  and  indeed  all  over  the  Island,  were  a  few  separate 
patches  of  culture,  each  encircling  a  cluster  of  wretched 
cabins,  more  like  the  tenements  of  an  Irish  cotter  than 
anything  else. 

The  best  farmed  land  was  that  belonging  to  the  Church. 
At  Carisbrooke,  round  the  Priory  and  the  village  church, 
might  be  traced  signs  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  were  aware 
that  pro()erty  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  The  Isle 
of  Wight  owes  a  debt  to  these  aliens  or  '  overers '  who 
brought  with  them  the  improved  methods  of  tilling  the  land 
which  prevailed  in  Normandy.  They  introduced  a  superior 
breed  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  cows  of  the  Norman  breed 
with  which  these  Benedictines  gradually  stocked  their  grazing 
pastures,  though  with  no  pretensions  to  beauty  or  symmetry 
of  form,  were  large  and  profitable  milkers.  To  this  hour 
some  of  the  elements  which  these  aliens — ^these  Norman* 
Frenchmen— contributed  are  at  work  in  the  agricultural 
condition  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Besides  the  information  respecting  farm  produce  which 
these  documents  furnish,  the  inventories  also  mention  various 
articles  of  military  equipment  belonging  to  these  religious 
houses.  No  doubt  a  certain  quantity  of  armour,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  would  have  been  found  in  larger  or 
smaller  amount  m  every  monastery  during  this  stormy  period, 
when  personal  violence  was  so  common.  They  would  be 
especially  necessary  in  a  district  which  was  liable  to  hostile 
invasions,  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  military  furniture  of 
the  Carisbrooke  Priory  may  be  given  as  a  type  of  the  whole. 
The  inventory  comprises  a  breast-^late,  a  hauberk,  i.e. 
armour  for  the  neck  and  breast,  a  corslet,  a  pair  of  iron 
shoes,  an  '  aketon '  ( a  coat  of  mail),  two  lances,  and  a  pair 
of  '  treppae,'  probably  put  for  '  trappae,'  the  coverings  of 
horses.    The  Monastery  of  St.  Cross  contained  a  cross-bow 
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with  its  quarrels ;  those  of  St  Helens  and  Appuldurcombe 
two  pair  of  *  mustelers/  which  may  have  been  a  kind  of  body 
armour. 

The  profits  of  the  Abbey  mill  also  appear  in  the  Carisbrooke 
account.  The  inmates  of  the  little  Priory  of  Appuldurcombe 
were,  like  those  of  Carisbrooke,  Benedictines.  This  cell 
consisted  of  only  a  prior  and  two  monks,  and  was  founded 
by  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  the  last  Lady  of  the  Island,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  revenues  of  the  manor  to  the  Abbey  of 
IVIonteburg,  in  the  Norman  diocese  of  Coutances,  founded 
by  Richard  de  Redvers,  her  ancestor,  in  1090.  Sl  Cross 
was  a  cell  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Tiron,  in  the  diocese 
of  Chartres,  and  St  Helens  of  a  Cluniac  house,  whose  name 
has  not  been  discovered. 

Whatever  might  be  its  origin,  a  priory  on  a  very  small 
scale  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  laxity  and  irregularities. 
Benedict  himself  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  rule 
reprobates  strongly  the  evil  practice  of  two  or  three  monks 
herding  together  promiscuously,  being  really  neither  hermits 
nor  monks.  Bernard  calls  such  small  priories  *  Synagogues 
of  Satan/  A  council  of  the  Church  decreed  that  no  pripry 
should  consist  of  fewer  than  six  members.  Peter  the 
Venerable  of  Clugny  required  at  least  twelve,  and  this 
became  the  rule  of  the  Cistercians  and  Carthusians. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  most  flagrant 
immoralities  were  generally  found  in  the  smallest  monasteries. 
This  consideration,  along  with  others,  leads  us  to  feel  less 
regret  that  these  alien  priories  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  should 
have  shared  in  that  fate  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V 
finally  overtook  all  those  small  religious  houses  in  England 
which  were  only  the  appurtenances  of  the  great  foreign 
abbeys  of  France.  Under  that  King  of  England  all  cells 
and  dependent  priories  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament  vested 
in  the  Crown,  and  the  ecclesiastical  connexion  between 
France  and  England  was  completely  and  finally  severed. 

April  34, 1886. 
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GOD'S  HOUSE,  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  THE 
MANORS  OF  WERRER  AND  COSHAM, 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

In  reading  over  the  different  items  in  the  rent  rolls  and 
accounts  of  God's  House,  Southampton,  we  get  some 
glimpses  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  it  was  between  five  and  six 
centuries  ago.  The  brotherhood  of  the  Southampton  House 
had  themselves  to  manage  and  cultivate  their  Manors  of  Werrer 
and  Cosham.  Tenant  farmers  were  as  yet  unknown.  In 
the  27th  year  of  Edward  1, 1299,  under  the  head  of  *  Outdoor 
expenses '  occurs  the  following :  *  Boat  hire  of  Robert  the 
priest  going  to  the  Island  (Wight)  to  view  the  state  of  the 
Manor  at  the  Gule  (beginning  of  August),  5^.' 

Like  the  old-fashioned  clerical  Bursar  of  our  colles:es  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  more  of  a  farmer  than  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  worthy  Robert  de  Hanyngdone  trudges  down  the  Quay 
at  Southampton,  well  shod,  and  with  his  priest's  frock  tucked 
up  midway  to  his  knees.  We  may  fancy  what  manner  of 
man  he  was  from  Chaucer's  admirable  portrait  of  the  reeve, 
or  steward.  He  is  a  slender,  choleric  man,  for  his  worries 
in  getting  in  the  rents  from  the  cottagers  keep  him  thin.  He 
is  closely  shaved,  his  hair  rounded  about  the  ears  like  the 
*  crop-ears '  of  a  later  time,  and  *  docked '  at  the  top  as 
becomes  a  priest. 

'  Fall  longe  were  his  legges,  and  full  lean 
Ylike  a  staff,  there  was  no  calf  yscen ; 
WeU  could  he  keep  a  garner,  and  a  bin. 
There  was  no  auditor  could  on  him  win.' 

A  bargain  is  struck  with  one  of  the  boatmen  ;  it  is  a  long 
pull  and  a  strong  pull  down  Southampton  Water  and  across 
the  Solent  and  up  the  Medina  channel  to  Werrer  and 
Cosham,  but  he  gets  there  and  back  again  for  fivepence. 
What  met  Robert's  eyes  as  he  arrived  in  the  Island?  A 
pleasant,  green  spot,  tilled  by  field  husbandry,  upon  which 
the  sunbeams  shone,  cooled  by  a  slight  puff  of  wind.  The 
houses  were   few;    around  them  cackled  the  poultry  and 
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other  live  stock,  and  there  was  a  humming  murmur  issuing 
from  the  bee-hives,  and  Parkhurst  woodland  to  supply  fuel. 
No  town  sewage  discharged  itself  into  the  Medina,  which 
ran  in  a  deeper  course  than  now,  when  it  has  been  silted  up 
with  the  mud  of  so  many  centuries.  The  stream  was  then 
tenanted  by  fish,  along  with  now  and  then  a  piscatory  otter. 
But  the  sanitary  arrangements  would  not  have  satisfied  a  keen- 
eyed  inspector  of  nuisances,  for  there  were  dunghills  standing 
before  the  doors  of  each  human  dwelling-place.  In  the  month 
of  August  Werrer  and  Cosham  were  cheerful  enough,  but  in 
the  winter  or  the  early  spring  their  cheerfulness  vanished,  the 
cold  wind  whistled  in  at  the  unglazed  windows,  and  the  rain 
beat  through  the  ill-constructed  roof;  hence  coughs,  colds,  and 
rheumatism  among  the  cottagers.  Robert's  visit  to  the  property 
of  the  House  is  not  without  fruits,  for  on  the  same  roll,  under 
the  heading  *  Issues  of  the  Granges,'  five  bushels  of  *  chete  * 
are  mentioned  as  being  received  from  the  Island,  a  kind 
of  wheat,  probably  producing  a  darker  flour.  Sometimes 
a  personage  of  inferior  dignity,  though  not  of  less  importance, 
is  sent  over  to  the  Manors,  for  two  years  before  is  this 
entry,  *  For  boat  hire  for  Theodbald  the  cook  3  times  for 
grinding  the  corn  3*/.*  A  wholesome  change  for  the  cook 
from  the  labours  of  the  kitchen  to  take  his  turn  at  the  mill 
and  grind  the  corn.  In  this  same  roll  we  learn  the  name  of 
one  of  the  occupiers,  as  under  the  head  of  *  Foreign  expenses  * 
is  this  item, '  For  writing  of  quit-claims  made  as  to  the  lands 
and  tenements  of  Roger  de  Chut  at  Werrer  in  the  Island,  ^d* 
The  farming  of  the  good  brotherhood  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
was  productive  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  remunerative.  Every 
now  and  then  in  the  petty  (minutiae)  expenses  appear  the 
following  entries,  *  Boat  hire  for  1 1  quarters  of  oats  from  the 
Island  to  Southampton  io</. *;  'Cheeses,  45  received  from 
the  Island,  weighing  3  stone.'  These  cheeses  were,  we  may 
trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  digestion  of  the  inmates  of  God's 
House,  not  of  the  poor  hard  kind  from  the  skimmed  milk, 
known  as  *  Isle  of  Wight  rock,'  over  which  Canon  Venables 
(Guide-Book  to  I,  W,  p.  349)  makes  merry.  For  again 
we  have  the  following  entry,  'Received  for  the  litde  cellar 
near  the  sea,  13^.  for  one  wey  of  cheese  ;  2s,  6d.  for  2  stone 
of  butter ;  52X.  received  from  brother  Reginald  in  the  Island 
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by  the  hand  of  brother  Roger ;  also  '^\  quarters  of  pease, 
and  61b.  upon  making  up  his  account.'  In  the  year  1291 
there  were  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Southampton 
one  horse,  ten  oxen,  seven  calves,  40  quarters  and  5  bushels 
of  different  kinds  of  com,  with  oiher  small  stores,  the  carriage 
of  which  with  the  boat-hire  of  Robert  the  priest  and  brother 
Reginald  at  various  times  looking  over  the  state  of  the 
manors  cost  4^.  7^. ;  also  8  hens,  38  chickens,  and  300 
eggs  were  received  from  the  Island  in  the  form  of  renL 

These  receipts  from  the  Island  were  not  all,  in  the  language 
of  modem  political  economists, '  unearned  increment ' ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  time  and  labours  of  Robert  the  priest  and  brother 
Reginald,  the  busiest  men  in  the  House,  devoted  to  th^  care 
and  custody  of  the  manors,  which  made  them  lean  and 
choleric,  were  many  outgoings  to  set  against  the  incomings. 
For  instance,  a  new  sheep  stall  at  Werrer  with  other  expenses 
costs  3 3 J.  ^d.  The  shoeing  of  one  ox,  sent  into  the  Island 
about  Ilokeday,  costs  tenpence.  Brother  Roger,  whose  post 
was  at  the  Manor  of  Werrer,  has  two  pairs  of  leggings  and 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  9  bushels  of 
apples  from  the  Island.  A  coat  for  Brother  Roger  on 
another  occasion  cost  26^.  ^d.  Properly  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights;  the  Manor  Court  has  to  be  held,  and  it  costs 
money,  as  may  be  found  in  the  entry  of  expenses  for  boat 
hire  of  Robert  the  priest  and  John  Flemnynge,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  legal  adviser  to  the  House,  to  the  Island 
to  hold  a  Court  and  back  again,  6d,  Many  charges  are 
made  for  boat  hire  (batillagium)  between  ^  Hamptone '  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  among  them  the  passage  of  Robert  the 
priest  and  John  de  Kerkeley  the  younger,  but  the  item  is  run 
through  with  the  pen  and  reproduced  elsewhere  under  costs 
of  sheep  and  dairy. 

Along  with  other  landowners  the  House  had  to  contribute 
to  the  royal  revenue ;  in  those  times,  as  Blackstone  remarks 
under  the  head  of  *  purveyance,'  the  king's  household  (as 
well  as  those  of  inferior  lords)  were  supported  by  specific 
renders  of  corn  and  other  victuals  from  the  tenants  of  the 
respective  demesnes.  The  rolls  of  God's  House  furnish  the 
following  instance  of  this  tax,  which  from  the  power  vested 
in  the  purveyors  became  in  process  of  lime  a  great  oppres- 
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sion  to  the  subject,  though  of  little  advantage  to  the  Crown. 
In  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  II,  1309,  the  following 
deserves  notice :  '  For  provender  of  the  horses  of  the  Lady 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  lord  the  king,  going  towards  the 
Island  for  one  night,  6^  bushels.'  This  was  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  late  King,  Edward  I.  She  was  bom  in 
1 27 1,  and  married  in  1290  to  John  II,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
who  died  in  131 2. 

In  the  next  roll,  1312,  Robert  de  Hanyngdone  is  no  longer 
the  steward  or  manager  of  the  household,  and,  as  he  is  not 
even  mentioned,  he  had  probably  died  before  this  date. 
Brother  Robert,  in  place  of  Brother  Roger,  is  now  the 
manager  of  the  Manor  of  Werore,  and  Brother  Roger  has 
taken  his  place  at  Hekkele.  In  1315  the  same  Brother 
Robert  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  sends  from  it  2s,  Sd.  for  •  divers 
small  things,  to  wit,  pot  herbs,  leeks,  and  other  things  from 
the  garden/  Entered  under  the  head  of  '  Foreign  receipts/ 
there  is  received  from  Brother  Robert  of  the  Island  issues 
of  the  Manors  of  Werore  and  Cobham  in  the  last  roll  that 
has  been  examined,  that  of  a.d.  1341.  On  Tuesday  in 
the  second  week  of  February,  as  we  learn  from  a  note  in  the 
margin,  the  burgesses  of  Southampton  dined  with  the  warden ; 
among  the  delicacies  bought  on  the  occasion  was  a  wild  fowl, 
6^.,  expenses  of  a  boy  seeking  wild  fowl  in  the  Island  of 
Wight,  4d. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  had  its  fair  share  in  the  quota  of  Sisters 
which  it  supplied  to  the  House.  The  names  of  three  of  these 
appear  in  the  rolls,  Joan,  Matillidis,  and  Juliana,  who  all 
receive  a  stipend  of  a  farthing  a  day.  Matillidis  acted  as 
dairy-maid  in  the  Island,  but  was  sent  for  to  Hekkele,  so 
another  woman  was  sent  to  take  her  place  in  dairy  and  in 
reaping  at  autumn,  receiving  2s.  As  for  Sister  Juliana, 
Robert  the  priest,  in  his  account  for  a.d.  1306,  inserts  the 
terse  memorial,  *  Paid  Juliana  of  the  Island  for  19  days  and 
then  she  died/  Then  follows :  '  Expenses  of  the  obsequies 
of  Juliana  of  the  Island  :  for  one  pound  of  candles  of  ccioun, 
2d. ;  for  oblations,  id. ;  for  making  the  grave  (or  the  pit,  patei), 
id.;  for  a  chust  (wooden  chest  or  coffin)  bought,  10^.;  for 
four  bearers  (or  upholders)  bearing  the  body  to  the  church, 
2d.;  to  the  bedesmaune,  ^d.'    This  latter  functionary  was 
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one  paid,  or  endowed,  to  pray  for  others ;  a  pensioner    or 
almsman  charged  with  the  duty  of  praying  for  the  souls    of 
his  benefactors,  who  bore  in  later  times  the  name  of  '  beads- 
man,'  meaning  an  almsman  or  inmate  of  an  almshouse.     As 
a  set-off  against  the  charges  of  this  undertaker's  bill,  Robert 
de  Hanyngdone  places  to  the  credit  of  the  House:    *  Re- 
ceived 1 5^.  for  one  sarcoat  that  belonged  to  Juliana  of  the 
Island,  deceased,  and  for  which  it  was  sold ;    also  received 
i3</.  for  two  hoods  that  belonged  to  her.' 

'And  then  she  died.'  An  epigram  lurks  in  that  short 
entry  of  Robert  the  priest.     As  Barry  Cornwall,  writing  on 

this  same  theme,  says : 

*  Behold  before  ye 
Humanity's  poor  sum  and  story, 
Life — death  and  all  its  glor}'.' 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  whole  of 
the  property  of  God's  House,  and  with  it  all  the  ancient 
deeds  and  rolls  of  the  Hospital,  were  made  over  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  in  whose  hands  the  manors  of  Werrore  and 
Cosham  are  still  vested.  So  long  as  they  held  it,  the  good 
brothers  of  God's  House  paid  their  way,  and  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  done  more  good  than  harm.  They  did  not 
spend  their  funds  in  riotous  living  or  in  the  expenses  of  tourna- 
ments, like  the  great  nobles ;  they  were  not  strict  about  the 
keeping  of  the  severe  forest  laws.  As  their  own  stewards 
they  had  no  need  of  oppressive  agents.  Live  and  let  live  was 
their  motto.  Their  standard  of  action  was  in  the  main 
the  great  law  of  duty.  Their  religion  and  their  work  were 
like  their  daily  bread  to  them.  They  did  not  talk  about 
religion,  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  controversies  of 
the  day,  but  did  their  part  in  subduing  the  earth,  by  making 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  had  g^own  before. 
They  have  vanished  like  a  vision  of  the  night,  but  let  us  be 
thankful  to  them  for  what  they  achieved  in  making  this 
Island  the  garden  of  England.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
system  under  which  they  held  land,  and  indeed  that  such  in- 
stitutions as  God's  House  was  in  its  original  foundation, 
should  be  changed,  but  we  are  now  finding  by  painful  ex- 
perience that  it  would  have  been  better  if  all  had  not  been  swept 
away,  at   least  till  some   equivalent  had   been  found  for 
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the  better  part.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
these  equivalents  have  not  yet  been  secured.  We  should 
find  it  utter  misery  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  of 
life  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
happiness  is  very  fairly  and  equally  apportioned  among  the 
different  generations  of  mankind,  and  the  good  brothers  of 
God's  House  at  Southampton  and  their  tenants  and  labourers 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  no  exceptions  to  the  common  rule. 
No  one  who  was  on  their  estates,  so  long  as  he  was  in  health, 
wanted  employment  and  sufficient  maintenance,  although  the 
fare  might  be  of  the  rudest  kind,  nor  did  any  when  ill  or  infirm 
fail  to  receive  due  attention.  For  imperfect  as  might  be  the 
practice  of  Robert  the  priest  and  his  fellows,  or  faulty  some 
of  their  doctrines,  they  tried  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the 
rule  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  sought  to  guide  those  with  whom 
they  had  to  do  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go  to  their 
true  good  in  this  life,  as  the  best  education  fur  infinite  good 
in  the  life  to  come. 

Ftbmary  i8,  1888. 


HUGH   DE  COURTENAY'S  CLAIM  TO   THE 
LORDSHIP  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

A.  D.   1293-1315. 

The  Anglo-Normans  were,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  a  race 
of  soldiers  and  lawyers.  The  warlike  and  litigious  spirit 
which  made  England  a  nation  of  warriors  and  scribes  after 
the  conquest  is  Norman.  As  seen  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
with  their  scale-armour,  peaked  casques,  and  nose  pieces,  the 
Normans  appear  to  be  genuine  descendants  of  the  old 
fighting  pirates  of  the  North.  In  reality  they  were  a  mixed 
race,  in  whom  *  the  salt-blood '  of  the  Northmen  was  largely 
tempered  by  the  French  element  of  the  people  of  Neustria, 
which  when  conquered  by  Rollo  and  his  sea-rovers  became 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  They  spoke  French,  and  the 
names  of  William  the  Conqueror's  followers  are  pure  French. 
Soon  after  their  settlement  in  Normandy  they  acquired  a  taste 
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for  the  Roman  and  ecclesiastical  civilization  which  had  found 
a  home  in  France.     When  their  natural  combativeness  couid 
not  find  an  outlet  in  war,  it  developed  itself  in  a  love   of 
going  to  law.     According  to  the  French  historian  Michelec 
this  litigious  spirit  is  still  found  among  the  present  population 
of  that  province  on  the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel 
which  in  the  ante-revolutionary  days  of  France  bore  the 
name  of  Normandy.     Legal  proceedings  require   a   large 
amount  of  writing  and  copying.     The  many  monasteries  ia 
Normandy  supplied  a  plentiful  crop  of  scribes  and  lawyers. 
When  the  Normans  crossed  the  straits  with  WUiiam  the 
Conqueror  these  scribes  and  legists  soon  followed.     We  are 
indebted  to  these  priestly  lawyers  for  the  Domesday  Survey 
and  for  the  many  other  legal  documents  which  throw  so  clear 
a  light  upon  the  early  condition  of  the  English  people. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Richard 
Worsley  for  having  got  together  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
History  of  the  Island  a  number  of  these  ancient  records  of 
the  past.  In  Number  xxii  of  that  Appendix  will  be  found, 
in  the  original  Latin  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  on  the  petition  of  Hugh  de 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  claiming  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  next 
heir  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  8th  and  9th  Edward  II.  This 
document  supplies  those  details  about  the  sale  of  the  lord- 
ship of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Edward  I  and  the  dying  moments 
of  the  great  Countess  which  have  already  appeared  in  an  earlier 
page.  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  through  the  marriage  of  his 
great-grandfather,  Robert,  with  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
de  Vernon  and  De  Redvers,  proved  himself  to  be  heir  to 
Isabella,  the  last  Countess  of  Devon,  and  was  within  some 
time  after  her  death  admitted  to  the  Earldom  without  a  new 
creation.  On  being  declared  heir  he  disputed  the  validity  of 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
was  conveyed  to  the  Crown.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  issue  of  the  writ,  dated  West- 
minster, May  30,  13 1 5,  requiring  the  evidence  in  the  case  10 
be  laid  before  Parliament.  It  was  urged  upon  the  part  of 
the  claimant,  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  that  the  conveyance  was 
suspected  to  be  either  forged  or  fraudulently  obtained,  as  the 
deceased  Countess  had  always  refused  to  part  with  the  Isle 
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of  Wight,  not  only  when  applied  to  by  the  King's  agents, 
but  also  when  solicited  by  himself  in  person. 

On  the  contrary  side,  the  Crown,  it  was  dei>osed  by 
Richard  of  Afion,  a  confidential  agent  of  the  Countess,  that 
on  her  journey  to  Canterbury  she  took  London  in  her  way 
purposely  to  conclude  the  bargain.  Gilbert  de  Knowil, 
another  servant  of  Isabella,  deposed  that  the  deed  in  the 
King's  possession  was  executed  at  Slockwell,  and  the  money 
paid  the  day  following  to  a  company  of  woollen  traders  at 
Spene  near  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  who  from  this  circum- 
stance seem  also  to  have  acted  as  bankers.  The  record  also 
gives  the  evidence  of  the  confessor  to  the  Countess,  William 
of  Gainsborough,  of  Walter  Langton,  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
and  others.  Alter  their  examination  the  original  conveyance 
was  produced  by  the  Keeper  of  the  King's  Wardrobe,  and 
the  Earl  of  Devon  having  again  repeated  his  claim  before  the 
Council  John  Stonor  requested  judgement  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown.  Upon  this  Hugh  de  Courtenay  demanded  time 
that  he  might  take  advice  till  the  next  Parliament,  and  on 
his  undertaking  to  press  the  matter  in  the  next  Parliament 
his  appeal  was  allowed.  The  next  Parliament,  which  met  at 
Lincoln,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  the  only  result 
which  from  the  evidence  produced  could  be  arrived  at  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  trial  appears  to  have  been  most  fairly  conducted,  and 
leaves  upon  the  reader  of  it  a  very  favourable  impression  of 
the  good  judgement  of  the  parliamentary  tribunal  which  took 
cognizance  of  this  weighty  dispute  between  the  Crown  and 
one  of  its  subjects.  It  forms  one  among  many  other  proofs 
that  Parliament  was  the  great  remedial  court  for  private  as 
well  as  public  grievances.  'The  common  courts  of  law,' 
remarks  Hallam  (Middle  Ages^  vol.  iii.  p.  39), '  if  they  were 
sufficiently  honest,  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  redress 
the  subject's  injuries  where  the  officers  of  the  Crown  inter- 
fered.' Very  possibly  where  the  suit  lay  between  a  w*eak 
king  like  Edward  II  and  a  powerful  baron  such  as  the 
Karl  of  Devon  the  sympathies  of  the  judges  would  lean 
to  the  latter,  but  their  decision  proves  that  they  acted 
according  to  the  principles  of  law  and  equity. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  fully  the  character  of  the 
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English  Parliament,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
history,  without  seeing  in  it  rather  a  higher  court  of  justice 
than  a  legislative  assembly  or  a  constitutional  arrangement 
to  provide  for  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  Crown. 

A  well-known  story  relates  how,  when  the  Commissioners 
of  Edward  I  asked  Earl  Warrenne  to  show  his  titles,  the 
Earl  drew  his  sword  and  said  'By  this  instrument  I  hold 
my  lands,  and  by  the  same  do  I  intend  to  defend  thera/ 
The  Earl  of  Devon  either  wore  a  less  powerful  sword  or  the 
majesty  of  Parliament  over-awed  him,  for  he  made  no  further 
attempt  against  the  alteration  of  the  most  important  of  the 
fiefs  of  the  Lady  of  the  Island,  and  the  King  quietly  entered 
into  possession  of  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

From  the  time  of  this  cession  the  King  possessed  an 
immense  extent  of  demesne  land  within  the  Island,  for  in 
addition  to  Freshwater  and  the  domain  of  Swainston  with 
iis  dependencies  of  Newtown,  &c.,  which  were  acquired  by 
Edward  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  the  freehold  of  the  Castle  of  Carisbrooke  with  the 
manors  of  Bowcombe  (which  included  Biliingham  and  North- 
wood),  Pann,  Niton,  W^roxall,  and  Thorley,  together  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  lordship,  the  Forest  of  Parkhurst, 
and  the  reserved  rents  of  the  boroughs  of  Newport  and 
Yarmouth,  became  vested  in  the  Crown,  from  having  been 
possessed  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

June  20, 1885. 


ST.   DOMINIC  AND  THE  CONVENT  AT 

CARISBROOKE. 

In  one  of  the  outside  niches  of  the  chapel  attached  to  the 
house  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Dominic  the  ladies  of  his  order 
have  with  commendable  good  feeling  and  good  taste  put  up 
a  statue  of  the  founder  of  the  Dominican  order.  The  statue, 
along  with  all  the  buildings  of  the  convent,  is  modem,  but 
the  man  who  is  commemorated  by  this  figure  belonged  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  therefore  fairly  falls  within  the  domain 
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of  archaeology,  and,  with  the  convent,  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  many  links  which  connect  the  picturesque  village  of 
Carisbrooke  with  the  remote  past.  To  nearly  all  except  the 
inmates  of  the  convent  St.  Dominic  is  little  more  than  a  name. 
Some  who  pass  by  the  walls  of  the  convent  which  bears  his 
name  may  wish  for  information  about  one  who  in  his  day 
and  generation  was  a  very  marked  representative  of  his  age, 
and  to  supply  this  want  the  following  sketch  of  his  life  has 
been  compiled. 

Among  the  many  lives  of  Dominic  the  oldest  is  that  by 
Jordanus,  the  successor  of  the  saint  in  the  generalship  of  the 
order ;  then  there  is  that  in  use  among  the  Dominicans  them- 
selves, written  about  1254,  by  Humbertus  de  Romanis,  fifth 
general  of  the  order.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  BoUand- 
ists,  or  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  were  begun  by  the 
Jesuit,  John  BoUandus,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  con- 
tinued by  various  hands.  There  is  a  modem  life  written  by  the 
great  French  pulpit  orator  and  Dominican,  Lacordaire,  1 860, 
an  abridgement  of  which  will  be  found  in  a  work  called  Les 
Dominicans,  published  by  Hachetle  of  Paris  in  his  railway 
library.  The  ordinary  English  life  is  that  contained  in  Alban 
Butler's  Lives  0/ the  Saints,  to  which  may  be  added  a  paper 
in  Good  Words  for  1877  by  the  late  Principal  Tulloch — 
•  St.  Dominic  and  his  Age.'  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  Legends  of 
the  Monastic  Orders,  1850,  enters  into  a  full  description  as  to 
the  way  in  which  St.  Dominic  is  portrayed  in  art. 

The  complex  character  of  this  notable  man  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  glance  at  his  environments  or  surroundings^ 
The  close  of  the  twelfth  and  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  there  was  a  sombre  shadow  to  this 
condition  of  Christendom.  The  ancient  order  of  things  was 
in  peril,  the  new  had  not  begun.  Church  authority  no  longer 
seemed  above  attack.  A  great  intellectual  and  religious 
movement  stirred  the  popular  mind.  The  right  of  private 
judgement  began  to  dawn,  but  under  fantastic  and  sometimes 
repulsive  forms — confused,  convulsive,  and  misshaped.  It 
was  as  in  those  days  of  the  great  week  of  creation — those 
days  of  ages — of  which  geology  speaks,  when  the  earth 
teemed  with  strange,  gigantic,  yet  ephemeral  creatures,  whose 
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fossil  remains  fill  us  >K'ith  amazement.     It  is  difficult  to  make 
out  the  exact  tenets  of  the  followers  of  these  different  beliefs:. 
Some  of  them  were  harmless,  such  as  those  opinions  which 
prevailed  among  the  German  mystics  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  also  those  of  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses 
in  the  Alps,  who  are  acknowledged  by  their  opponents  to  have 
been  blameless  of  life.     In  the  South  of  France  there  had 
been  an  outbreak  of  that  wild  theory  called  Manicheism* 
which  had  assailed  Christianity  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  with  which  that  great  Father  of  the  Western  Church,  St 
Augustine,  had  to  grapple,  after  having  succumbed  to  it  him- 
self for  nine  years.     Together  with  a  God  of  goodness  the 
Manichees  believed  in  a  god  of  evil,  to  whom  they  ascribed 
all  that  was  evil  both  within  and  without  and  around  them- 
selves.    This  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil,  as  the  great  modem 
German  theologian  Dorner  shows,  has  been  under  different 
forms  appearing  among  mankind  from  the  days  of  ancient 
Persia  to  those  of  Peter  Bayle  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  both  of 
whom  were  inclined  to  suppose  that  God's  power  was  limited 
by  some  mysterious  force  of  evil.     To  the  devout  mmds  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  this  form  of  belief  seemed 
to  be  the  recognizing  of  two  Allmighties  and  the  elevating  of 
Satan    to    a  share    in  the   throne  of  heaven.     With   this 
Manicheism  St.  Dominic  had  mainly  to  deal,  as  will  be  seen 
from  what  follows. 

In  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Old  Castile — so  denominated, 
Hallam  says,  because  of  the  castles  erected  in  it,  while  it 
remained  a  march  or  frontier  of  the  Christian  Goths  against 
the  Moors— was  the  village  of  Calaroga,  between  Aranda  and 
Osma.  Here  lived  a  family  of  the  name  of  Guzman,  of  noble 
name  if  not  of  noble  race.  Castile,  like  the  other  petty 
kingdoms  of  Northern  Sp<iin,  had  been  gradually  formed  out 
of  conquests  from  receding  Mahometanism.  The  territory 
thus  recovered  from  the  Moors,  like  waste  lands  reclaimed, 
could  have  no  proprietor  but  the  conqueror.  This  peculiar 
situation  gave  the  nobles  a  great  deal  of  power  and  indepen- 
dence. The  sentiment  of  personal  dignity  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  or  Moors  for  their  life 
and  liberty  was  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and  gradually 
fixed  the  national  character,  which  has  produced  the  elevation 
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of  manners  remarked  by  travellers  in  the  Castilian  peasant. 
The  incessant  peril  of  sudden  attack  from  the  Mahometan 
inhabitants  also  influenced  the  faith  of  these  Christian  set- 
tlers. Spanish  Christianity  was  a  perpetual  Crusade,  Not 
till  the  great  battle  of  Naves  de  Tolosa,  which  was  fought 
when  St.  Dominic  was  forty-two  years  of  age,  was  Spain  safe 
from  the  dominion  of  the  crescent.  In  1 1 70  a  son  was  born 
to  this  family  of  Guzman.  It  was  the  year  of  Thomas  k 
Becket's  murder  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  year  also 
of  the  rise  of  the  Waldenses,  founded  by  Peter  Walde, 
a  citizen  of  Lyons  in  France.  Prophecies  attended  the 
birth  of  this  child.  His  mother  dreamed  that  she  bore 
a  dog  with  a  torch  in  his  mouth  which  set  the  world  on  fire. 
At  his  baptism,  where  he  received  the  name  of  Domingo,  the 
Spanish  form  of  the  Latin  Dominic,  a  new  sign  was  given, 
A  starry  radiance  encircled  the  baptismal  font  and,  as  his 
admirers  maintained,  irradiated  his  countenance  afterwards 
and  drew  all  hearts  to  him.  Even  in  his  infancy  his  severe 
nature  began  to  display  itself.  He  used  to  creep  from  his 
bed  and  prostrate  himself  on  the  hard  cold  ground.  At 
seven  years  of  age  he  left  his  father's  home  to  be  educated 
by  his  uncle,  a  clergyman  at  Gamiel  dlzan,  who  gave  him  bis 
first  lessons  in  divine  things.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Palencia,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  fatuous  Salamanca.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  letters 
and  philosophy,  above  all  to  theology,  opening  his  mind,  as 
one  of  his  early  biographers  says,  to  the  true  knowledge, 
and  his  ears  to  the  doctors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Two 
stones  are  recorded  which  give  a  glimpse  of  the  dawn  of  the 
intense  religious  fervour  of  his  character.  During  a  famine 
he  sold  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  to  a  woman  who  com- 
plained that  her  brother  had  been  made  a  slave  to  the  Moors 
he  offered  himself  to  be  given  in  exchange.  He  had  not 
a  strictly  monastic  training.  The  Bishop  of  Osma  had 
changed  his  chapter  into  regular  canons,  living  in  common 
and  with  monastic  severity.  In  this  rigorous  house  Dominic 
became  a  canon,  excelling  his  companions  in  austerity.  This 
was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  remained  in  Osma,  where 
along  with  the  bishop  a  Count  of  Castile  had  his  seat,  for 
nine  years  longer,  not  much  known.    He  was  an  orator,  but 
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vith  stem  simplicity  he  rejected  the  artifices  of  the  popular 
preacher,  theatrical  starts,  jokes,  tears.  Like  other  great  men, 
not  till  his  energies  were  fully  aroused  did  he  find  the  career 
befitting  them.  The  opportunity  arrived.  Diego  de  Azevedo, 
a  reforming  bishop,  had  succeeded  to  the  diocese  of  Osma.  He 
\vas  a  prelate  of  great  ability  and  strong  religious  enthusiasm. 
Along  with  the  congenial  Dominic  as  his  companion  he  was 
sent  to  Denmark  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  Alfonso  VIII 
of  Castile  with  a  princess  of  that  kingdom.  They  had  to 
cross  the  Pyrenees.  The  Spanish  slope  of  that  formidable 
barrier  facing  the  south  is  wild,  barren,  and  arid,  with  torrent- 
scored  precipices.  As  the  travellers  crossed  the  *  ports '  or 
gates  by  wh;ch  the  Pyrenees  are  passed  dim  and  grey  in  the 
quivering  air,  they  descended  on  the  French  side  where  with 
a  gentle  fall  it  is  better  clothed  with  wood  and  rejoices  in 
beautiful  meadows  which  supply  Spain  with  cattle.  At  the 
foot  of  this  mountain  chain  they  entered  the  country  of 
Languedoc,  lying  at  the  angle  of  the  high  road  between  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy.  That  district  of  Southern  France, 
mercantile  rather  than  chivalrous,  with  its  disdainful  opulence, 
its  jeering  polish  and  lightness  of  manners,  its  Moresco  dances 
and  costumes,  with  its  Moorish  physiognomies,  displayed  itself 
to  these  grave  Spaniards  in  a  somewhat  revolting  aspect.  Their 
very  food  tended  to  estrange  the  temperate  natives  of  Castile. 
The  eaters  of  garlic,  oil,  and  figs  reminded  them  of  the  im* 
purities  of  Moorish  blood.  Above  all  Manicheism  had 
made  its  way  to  this  bright  land  of  the  vivacious  south.  Side 
by  side  with  the  Church  rose  another  creed  whose  Rome  was 
Toulouse.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  precise  doctrines  of 
the  Manichees  of  Languedoc.  Many  contradictory  things  were 
by  their  enemies  imputed  to  those  who  were  called  Albigenses, 
from  the  town  of  Albi.  The  court  of  Raymond  VI,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  was,  it  appears,  notoriously  immoral,  and  this 
dissoluteness  spread  among  his  subjects.  Mr.  Carlyle,  no 
rigid  stickler  for  orthodoxy,  has  said  that '  when  belief  waxes 
uncertain,  practice  too  becomes  unsound.'  Dominic  evidently 
received  a  very  strong  and  painful  impression  of  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  Languedoc,  and  from  that  day  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  for  the  salvation  of  these 
heretics.    In   his  early,  zealous,  and  self-denying  labours 
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among  them,  there  is  much  which  is  praiseworthy.  He  not 
only  preached  and  powerfully  denounced  the  errors  which 
prevailed,  he  also  invited  their  partisans  to  conferences  and 
reasoned  at  lenp:th  with  them.  He  appears  to  have  laboured 
as  a  preacher  for  two  years  with  varying  and  uncertain  success. 
Here  too  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  order  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  convent  for  women.  He  had  observed  that  the 
noble  ladies  of  Languedoc  listened  with  too  eager  ears  to  the 
heretical  preachers.  At  Pronille,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
between  Fanjaux  and  Monreal,  he  opened  a  retreat  for  girls, 
where  they  might  be  kept  in  the  true  faith. 

The  preacher  by  the  word  in  Languedoc  had  to  give  way 
to  the  preacher  by  the  sword;  the  voice  of  the  missionary 
was  drowned  in  the  din  of  war.  Manicheism  was  to  die  out 
not  by  conversion  but  by  extermination.  The  special 
occasion  of  the  devastating  and  fearfully  cruel  Albigensian 
crusade  was  the  murder  of  the  Papal  legate  in  1208.  The 
history  of  that  war  and  all'  its  atrocities  may  be  read  in 
Milman's  History  of  Latin  Chrts/ianifyy  voL  iv.  pp.  193-238. 
The  question  that  concerns  us  is,  what  share  had  St.  Dominic 
with  the  horrors  then  perpetrated?  Was  he  reluctant  to 
connect  the  faith  which  he  preached  with  the  deeds  of  the 
savage  soldiery,  or  was  his  language,  that  of  menace  rather 
than  of  regret  and  reproof?  There  is  really  no  evidence  on 
the  subject  According  to  the  equitable  rule  of  English 
jurisprudence  he  who  is  not  convicted  of  guilty  complicity  in 
a  crime  must  be  esteemed  innocent  It  has  been  insinuated 
that  because  he  remained  the  friend  of  the  intrepid,  violent, 
and  blood-thirsty  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  obeyed  his  call  to 
bless  the  marriage  of  his  sons  and  the  baptism  of  his  daughter, 
the  stain  of  the  blood  of  the  Albigenses  shed  by  ruthless 
Simon  de  Montfort  clings  to  the  memory  of  St.  Dominic. 
This  is  hardly  fair.  His  own  language  at  the  Convent  of 
Pronille  after  high  mass,  when  leaving  Languedoc  for  Rome, 
is  more  damaging,  as  it  seems  to  show  that  if  the  saint  kept 
aloof  from  any  acuve  participation  in  the  scenes  of  bloodshed 
he  yet  acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  extirpation 
ef  the  heretics.  With  the  recollections  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
proceedings  at  Drogheda,  and  other  instances  of  the  like  kind, 
it  mast  be  allowed  that  many  earnestly  religious  men  in  more 
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recent  times  have  not  been  more  merciful  and  more  en- 
lightened than  St.  Dominic  in  this  respect.  Dominic  is 
indeed  very  frequently  said  to  be  the  founder,  if  not  of  the 
Inquisition  itself,  yet  of  the  tribunals  out  of  which  that  dreaded 
institution  sprung ;  but  this  is  an  error.  He  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  commission  to  examine  and  punish  the 
Albigenses  were  commonly  called  'Inquisitors/  but  their 
commission  was  merely  local  and  temporary.  The  *Holy 
Office '  was  not  formally  established  till  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Dominic,  when  Gregory  IX  laid  down  the  rules  and 
defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  which  he  appointed  for 
various  countries  under  the  name  of '  Inquisitional  Missions/ 

When  Dominic  retired  from  Languedoc  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  spent  his  life  in  the  organization  of  his  order.  The 
Pope,  Honorius  III,  appointed  him  to  the  high  office,  since 
perpetuated  among  his  spiritual  descendants,  of  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace,  Dominic  was  gifted  with  that  rare  power  of 
subjugating  to  his  own  will  most  of  those  who  came  within 
the  reach  of  his  personal  influence.  Once  admitted  into  the 
chosen  circle,  the  enthralled  disciple  surrendered  his  judge- 
ment and  readily  believed  that  all  the  master  did  or  said  was 
right.  No  wonder  that  the  voices  of  Dominican  preachers 
penetrated  every  land,  Shortly  before  his  death  the  Order 
was  distributed  into  eight  provinces.  Spain,  the  first  in  rank, 
Provence,  France,  Lombardy,  Rome,  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  England.  In  our  own  country  the  first  houses  of  the 
Dominicans  rose  at  Canterbury,  London,  and  Oxford.  The 
name  of  Blackfriars  in  London  and  elsewhere  is  a  standing 
evidence  that  one  of  their  numerous  convents  formerly  stood 
on  the  site.  In  1221  Dominic  was  taken  ill  at  Venice,  re- 
moved with  difficulty  to  Bologna,  where  he  died,  August  6th, 
with  saintly  resignation  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

The  splendour  of  miraculous  interference  everywhere  sur- 
rounds Dominic.  It  .would  only  raise  a  smile  to  tell  some  of 
the  marvellous  incidents  related  by  his  votaries.  When  it  is 
kept  in  mind  that  so  good  and  wise  a  man  as  John  Wesley 
did  not  hesitate  to  hold  it  a  miracle  if  the  rain  stopped  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  set  out  on  an  intended  journey,  or  if  a  hail- 
storm overlook  a  town  which  remained  refractory  under  his 
preaching,  Dominic's  career  must  not  be  darkened  by  the 
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Strange  wonders  with  which  it  has  been  invested.  The 
phenomena  of  modem  spiritualism  demand  an  amount  of 
credulity  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  absurd  stories  told  of  Dominic  must  not  detract  from 
our  estimate  of  the  real  and  genuine  influence  which  he  has 
exercised  as  a  leader  of  men« 

The  character  of  St,  Dominic  cannot  be  dispatched  off 
hand  in  a  word  or  two.  He  has  been  called  an  unrelenting 
bigot.  Such  a  rough-and-ready  labelling  or  ticketing  of  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Preaching  Friars  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  those  who  would  weigh  him  in  the  balance 
remembering  the  Divine  words,  *  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged.'  Even  so  good  a  man  as  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  classed 
Dominic,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  with  the  strait-minded,  strait- 
laced,  merciless  Deist  fanatic,  Robespierre,  the  chief  priest 
of  revolutionary  Jacobinism  and  of  the  festival  of  the  Etre 
Supreme.  Fanaticism  and  bigotry  were  the  terms  applied  to 
Dommic  and  others  by  those  who  adopted  the  phraseology  of 
the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
present  age  that  we  have  become  more  discriminating  in  our 
use  of  epithets.  St.  Dominic  was  full  of  that  dogmatic  zeal 
which  sometimes  becomes  a  consuming  fire  in  intense  and 
narrow  natures.  His  religious  faith  had  been  rooted  and 
grounded  in  him  from  his  infancy,  and  was  not  the  result  of 
fierce  personal  struggles  within  his  own  soul.  When  men  do 
not  study  to  find  an  interpretation  of  themselves  and  of  their 
own  feelings  and  conduct  they  are  apt  to  become  intolerant. 
Our  harsh  judgements  of  others  often  arise  from  the  absence 
of  self-knowledge.  Dean  Milman  detects  the  fierce,  vehement 
Spanish  temperament,  which  culminated  in  Cortez,  Philip  II, 
and  Torquemada,  in  the  Castilian  Dominic.  If  God  calls 
a  man  into  existence  in  a  particular  country  He  means  him 
surely  to  have  the  qualities  of  that  country,  and  not  of  some 
other.  Vehemence  is  not  an  evil  thing  in  itself  but  a  good. 
It  has  its  temptations,  as  the  opposite  habit  of  feeling  has, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  temptations  are  greater ;  at  all 
events  they  can  be  resisted,  and  hot  blood  may  glorify  God 
and  be  serviceable  to  mankind  as  much  as  cold.  No  one 
was  more  eager  than  Dominic  for  plans  of  discipline  to  ward 
off  those  dangers  which  assailed  himself  and  his  followers 
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from  the  force  of  passion.  If  he  does  not  seem  always  to 
liave  been  equally  on  his  guard  against  the  internal  provo- 
cations to  anger  and  bitterness,  we  are  not  judges  of  what 
his  conflicts  with  himself  may  have  been.  The  Manicheism 
of  Languedoc  was  the  creed  of  a  light-hearted,  frivolous 
population.  Life  was  a  perpetual  holiday.  Their  literature 
was  immoral  and  pedantic,  discussing  the  lightest  questions  of 
gallantry  in  the  language  of  the  law-courts,  while  the  trou- 
badours treated  sacred  things  with  an  offensive  freedom.  The 
agnosticism  and  second-hand  commonplaces  of  scepticism, 
when  uttered  amidst  the  trivialities  of  a  drawing-room,  will  in 
our  days  irritate  those  who  would  lend  a  patient  ear  to  the 
*  honest  doubt  of  the  man  who  is  wrestling  with  the  problems 
of  human  existence.'  Still  more  excusable  must  have  been 
the  moral  indignation  with  which  Dominic  regarded  the  im- 
pieties of  what  the  troubadours  called  their  *  Gay  Science.' 

Principal  Tulloch,  a  sound  Protestant,  says  in  an  equitable 
spirit  of  Dominic,  *  Whatever  obscurity  may  hang  over  his 
personal  character,  and  even  if  it  do  not,  so  far  as  we  clearly 
see  it,  excite  our  affection,  we  can  hardly  deny  it  admiration. 
It  is  essentially  ecclesiastical.' 

Di.  Tulloch's  eminent  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Carlyle,  has 
selected  for  his  ecclesiastical  heroes  Martin  Luther  and  John 
Knox.  St.  Dominic  belonged  to  the  latter  type  of  character. 
Like  the  founder  of  the  Reformed  Church,  or  Presbyterian 
Kirk,  of  Scotland,  Dominic  was  inflexible,  austere,  intolerant, 
and  fearless  in  rebuking  all  those  whom  he  held  to  be  the 
enemies  of  God's  truth.  It  might  have  been  said  over  his 
grave,  as  it  was  over  that  of  John  Knox  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  *  He  lies  there  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.' 
Dominic's  works  live  after  him.  He  had  the  genius  of  com- 
bination and  organization,  along  with  the  power  of  inspiring 
devotion  in  his  followers,  which  came  out  in  one  cast  in  a  far 
gentler  mould  of  character — ^John  Wesley.  Very  strange 
and  suggestive  it  is  that  seven  hundred  years  after  the  birth 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  in  the  closing  section  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  should  have  been  erected  at  Carisbrooke,  in 
a  state  of  society  so  altogether  alien  to  that  in  which  the 
Order  of  the  Preaching  Friars  took  its  rise,  a  convent  bear- 
ing the  name  of  St.  Dominic,  and  with  his  statue  to  remind. 
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the  passer  by  that  the  Dominicans  are  as  zealous  and  as 
vigorous  as  when  in  the  year  1220,  the  stern,  grave  Castilian 
stood  as  the  Master  General  of  his  Order  at  the  head  of  an 
assembly  of  ecclesiastics  at  Bologna. 

December  4,  1886. 


THE  LORDSHIP  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
IN  THE  TWELFTH  AND  EARLIER  PART 
OF  THE  THIRTEENTH   CENTURY. 

During  the  twelfth  century  the  realm  of  England  was 
governed  by  the  Norman  and  Angevin  line  of  kings  and  their 
barons.  The  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  at  that 
epoch  in  our  history  in  the  hands  of  the  great  baronial  family 
of  De  Redvers,  Earls  of  Devon.  Acting  in  that  capacity 
during  those  troublous  times  generation  after  generation  they 
did  a  good  deal  for  the  making  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There 
is  much  that  is  impressive  in  the  family  history  of  this  ancient 
house,  closing  with  the  last  Lady  of  the  Island,  the  lone 
woman,  childless  and  a  widow,  who  held  her  own  with  a  re- 
solute grasp  till  just  before  her  death  she  sold  the  lordship 
of  Wight  to  Edward  I.  Nothing  mean,  unknightly,  or  pro- 
fligate is  recorded  of  any  of  the  De  Redvers.  On  the  failure 
of  the  family,  in  consequence  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus  dying 
without  issue,  the  territorial  dignity  of  the  Earldom  of  Devon 
passed  into  the  Courtenay  family  through  the  marriage  of 
Robert  who  bore  that  name  with  the  great  aunt  of  Baldwin, 
the  last  heir  male  of  the  noble  family  of  De  Redvers.  It  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  the  family  of  Courtenay  to  secure 
a  digression  for  themselves  in  Gibbon's  great  work  (D,  andF. 
chap.  61.).  What  the  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  has  said  of  the  Courtenays,  that  '  they  fulfilled 
the  duties  and  deserved  the  honours  of  chivalry,'  may  be 
applied  to  their  predecessors  in  the  Earldom  of  Devon,  *•  the 
great  family  '  of  De  Redvers.  Henry  I,  a  conciliatory  king, 
who  saw  that  force  could  not  prevail  without  wisdom,  granted 
the  lordship  of  the  Island  to  Richard  de  Redvers.  The 
choice  was  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  first  Lord  and  hi§ 
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successors.  They  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  j)eople 
who  were  committed  to  their  charge.  Richard  de  Redvers  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Baldwin,  who  in  the  first  year  of  Stephen 
took  part  with  the  Empress  Maud«  The  anonymous  chronicler 
of  the  Gesia  Stephani  Regis  Anglorum  ei  Ducts  Normannorum 
tells  us  that  *  Baldwin  de  Redvers  made  an  insurrection 
against  Stephen  at  Exeter,  was  there  besieged  and  starved  out, 
and  then  fled  to  the  Wight,  an  Island  situate  between  Nor- 
mandy and  England  but  nearer  to  England  than  to  Normandy. 
He  there  occupied  his  casile  which  was  most  grand  built  of 
stone  an4  strengthened  by  very  great  fortifications.  It  was 
considered  impregnable,  and  being  well  stored  with  provisions 
and  plenty  of  water  Baldwin  determined  to  defy  the  King, 
but  by  the  providence  of  God  intervening  the  well  was  dried 
up  suddenly.  Baldwin  on .  this  was  so  discouraged  that  he 
fled  to  the  King  (Stephen)  to  ask  forgiveness  and  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  own  property,  but  he  did  not  get  his 
request  granted.  He  then  repaired  to  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
who  received  him  with  honour.'  When  peace  was  made 
between  King  Stephen  and  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  eldest  son 
of  Maud,  afterwards  Henry  II,  Baldwin  had  all  his  estates 
and  honours  restored  to  him.  After  the  devout  practice  of  the 
Norman  nobles,  but  by  no  act  of  posthumous  charity  on  his 
dying  bed,  he  founded  and  endowed  the  Abbey  of  Quarr,  for 
the  Cistercians  from  Savigny,  during  his  father's  lifetime. 
This  Abbey  of  Quarr,  or  Quarraria,  as  it  is  called  in  some  of 
the  oldest  grants — probably  deriving  this  name  from  the  neigh- 
bouring stone-quarries — was  among  the  first  monasteries  of 
the  Cistercian  order  founded  in  England.  The  founder 
endowed  it  wiih  the  Manor  of  Arreton,  and  the  fertility  of 
that  pleasant  district  has  been  assigned  to  the  energy  of  these 
*  farmer-like  Cistercians,'  who,  with  the  Benedictines,  were,  as 
Haliam  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  360)  has  shown,  the  great 
agricultural  improvers  of  land  which  could  have  been  reclaimed 
by  no  other  means. 

Baldwin,  who  was  buried  at  Quarr,  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Richard,  who  survived  his  father  seven  years.  He 
died  in  France,  1 163,  leaving  two  sons,  Baldwin  and  Richard, 
who  ii>  turn  became  Earls  of  Devon  and  Lords  of  the  Wight. 
Baldwin,  so  we  learn  from  Roger  de  Hoveden,  who  was  one 
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of  the  chaplains  of  Henry  II,  accompanied  his  royal  master 
in  his  war  with  the  weak  Louis  of  France,  the  Bretons,  and 
the  Poitevins,  and  there  won  a  bride  and  the  house  of  Chateau 
Raonl.  As  he  died  childless,  the  lordship  of  the  Island 
passed  to  his  brother  Richard. 

While  ihe  lords  of  the  Island  were  occup)nng  their  for- 
tress of  Carisbrooke,  a  town  had  by  degrees  sprung  up  on 
the  demesne  land  of  the  Lord  of  Wight  at  that  spot,  marked 
out  by  nature  for  the  capital  of  the  Island,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  streams  into  which  the  estuary  of  the 
Medina  is  divided.  Newport,  or  the  *new  borough  of  Mede,' 
as  Richard  de  Redvers  called  it  in  its  first  charter  of  privi- 
leges, attained  its  privileges  and  immunities  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  Hallam  {Middle  Ages^  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  27) 
has  described  the  progress  of  towns  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Richard  de  Redvers  however  did  not  only  grant  a  charter 
of  incorporation  to  his  *  New  borough/  he  also  built  a  house 
in  which  God  might  be  worshipped,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  Richard  Toclyve,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
dedicated  it,  like  the  churches  erected  at  the  same  time  at 
Portsmouth  and  elsewhere,  to  the  recently  canonized  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  St.  Thomas  ^  Becket. 

When  Richard  died  childless,  like  his  elder  brother, 
Baldwin,  the  family  honours  reverted  to  his  uncle,  William  de 
Redvers,  more  commonly  known  as  William  de  Vernon,  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  who  was  one  of  the  four  barons 
who  supported  the  canopy  over  Richard  I  on  his  second 
coronation  at  Winchester,  after  the  captivity  of  one  who  was 
rather  a  knight  errant  than  a  king  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol. 
Roger  of  Hoveden  in  describing  this  ceremony  styles  William 
de  Vernon  'Earl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight'  After  holding  the  lord- 
ship for  thirty-three  years,  William  in  his  old  age,  wearied  with 
that  isolation  and  want  of  occupation  which  must  have  worn 
out  the  feudal  lord  in  his  rude  and  gloomy  fortress,  retired  to 
the  Abbey  of  Quarr,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  that 
monastery.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Baldwin,  a 
minor,  who  in  his  turn  was  followed  by  lus  son  Baldwin,  who 
was  then  but  ten  years  of  age.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Baldwin  on  attaining  his  majority  was  the  granting  a  market 
or  fair  to  be  held  at  Carisbrooke. 
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In  the  Patent  Rolls  or  official  witnesses  of  privileges  granted 
to  corporations  and  individuals  in  which  the  co-operation  of 
third  parties  would  be  necessary,  of  the  date  36  Henry  III, 
leave  is  granted  to  Baldwin  to  marry  '  the  kinswoman  of 
our  beloved  Queen,'  and  in  July,  1262,  he  died  from  poison 
eaten  at  the  table  of  his  wife  s  brother,  Peter  de  Savoy.  The 
jury  in  the  County  of  Devon  found  that '  his  nearest  heir  was 
Isabella,  Countess  of  Albemarle,  after  the  decease  of  the  son 
of  the  same  Baldwin/ 

The  annals  of  the  rule  of  that  illustrious  Lady  of  the 
Island  appear  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  An  account  of  the 
family  of  De  Redvers  will  be  found  in  the -great  work  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  The  Baronage  of  England^  1676,  one 
of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  as  a  foundation  for  family 
history  in  England.  Worsley,  who  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions to  Dugdale  for  the  details  of  the  Redvers  family,  has 
inserted  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  their  pedigree,  as 
also  plates  of  their  seals.  The  earliest  of  these  seals  exhibit 
either  a  griffin  alone,  or  one. seizing  some  smaller  animal, 
and  it  therefore  does  not  appear  that  any  legitimate  heraldic 
bearing  was  adopted  by  the  family  of  De  Redvers  before  the 
death  of  William  de  Vernon ;  after  this  period  they  assumed 
the  coat,  or,  a  lion  rampant  azure,  and  the  use  of  the  shield 
will  be  observed. 

One  of  the  De  Redvers  built  the  *  Great  Hall '  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  the  lower  stories  of  which  are  still  remaining, 
and  display  some  of  its  original  architectural  features,  although 
the  general  character  has  been  altered  at  various  times.  They 
also  sank  the  well  which  has  been  since  so  well  known,  and 
is,  with  the  donkey  who  turns  the  wheel,  to  many  of  the 
visitors  the  main  source  of  interest  in  the  grand  old  ruin. 
The  little  early  English  chapel,  with  its  remains  of  twelfth 
century  work  and  beaudful  little  arcade,  converted  into  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  Governor's  house  by  Lord  Cutts,  is  as- 
signed by  Canon  Venables  to  William  de  Vernon. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  prove  that  though  .the  mailed 
hand  of  these  former  Lords  of  the  Island  might  be  heavy^ 
they  had  also  a  generous,  liberal,  and  noble  heart. 

May  30,  1885. 
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A  DAY  AT  CARISBROOKE  CASTLE   IN 
THE  TIME  OF  ISABELLA  DE   FORTIBUS. 

1  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  trace  the  routine  of  a 
single  day  at  the  Carisbrooke  Benedictine  Priory  during  the 
thirteenth  century;  it  will  be  my  object  now  to  introduce 
such  of  your  readers  as  do  me  the  honour  of  reading  these 
pages  into  more  aristocratic  society  than  that  of  the  black-* 
robed  monks  of  the  Carisbrooke  Priory,  and  give  a  glance  at 
the  general  tenour  of  a  day  at  the  Castle  when  Isabella  de 
Fortibus  was  the  Lady  of  the  Island. 

Exaggerated  notions  about  the  domestic  life  of  the  baronial 
inmates  of  the  feudal  castles  in  England  are  prevalent.  Some 
persons  take  their  ideas  on  this  subject  from  pictures  in 
which  the  painter  has  exercised  his  imagination  by  represent- 
ing stately  knights  and  gorgeously-dressed  dames  seated  at 
a  magnificent  banquet.  With  this  impression  on  his  mind,' 
Mr.  George  Hiliier  is  found  in  his  concluding  remarks  on 
the  De  Redvers  family  describing  the  hall  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  *  where  minstrels  were  singing  to  lords  and  ladies  drink- 
ing out  of  precious  vessels.'  The  reality  was  very  different 
from  these  fancy  sketches.  The  internal  accommodations 
of  a  mediaeval  castle  were  most  comfortless  and  inconvenient  9 
the  great  families  who  occupied  these  fortresses  were  ill-lodged; 
not  sumptuously  clothed,  nor  luxurious  in  their  tables.  The 
ordinary  arrangement  of  a  manor  house  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  consisted  of  an  entrance  passage  running 
through  the  house,  with  a  hall  on  one  side,  a  parlour  beyond, 
and  one  or  two  chambers  above,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  other  offices.  If  such  was  the  case  with 
the  English  manor  house,  even  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  we  may  infer  how  wretched  were  the  domestic 
conveniences  provided  for  the.  feudal  baron  in  the  dark  and 
gloomy  castles  of  the  thirteenth  century,  within  whose  confined 
walls  his  wife  and  children  were  obliged  to  shut  themselves 
up  not  only  for  days  but  for  weeks  together.  Guizot,  in  his 
thirty-fifth  lecture  on  French  Civilization,  has  given  a  pictur- 
esque description  of  a  feudal  castle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  may  be  read  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,y6L  i.  p.  .322. 
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These  buildings  were  strongholds  and  nothing  more.  In  the 
lower  chambers  of  these  gloomy  keeps  there  was  no  admission 
for  light  and  air,  except  through  long  narrow  loop-holes  or 
ah  aperture  in  the  roof.  The  windows  in  the  upper  rooms, 
which  looked  inwards  into  the  court,  were  somewhat  larger, 
but  these  were  not  filled  in  with  glass,  which  did  not  come 
into  general  use  in  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
were  only  lattices  made  to  open  and  shut.  Long  after  the 
days  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus  glazed  windows  were  considered 
as  movable  furniture,  and  probably  bore  a  high  price. 
When  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  left  Alnwick  Castle,  the  windows  were  taken 
out  of  their  frames  and  carefully  laid  by.  One  living  room 
only,  and  that  the  very  room  in  which  he  lodged,  formed  the 
residence  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  was  the  place  where 
he  received  company  and  dined  with  them.  The  sole  apart- 
ment of  the  lady  of  the  castle  was  also  her  bed-chamber. 
The  walls  were  commonly  bare  and  without  wainscot  or  even 
plaster ;  except  that  some  great  houses  were  furnished  with 
hangings,  and  that  perhaps  hardly  so  soon  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  A  gentleman's  house  containing  three  or  four 
beds  was  extraordinarily  well  provided,  few  probably  had  more 
than  two.  The  bedstead  of  these  days  resembled  the  modem 
crib  used  for  children  in  England  and  for  everybody  in  Ger- 
many, being  a  sort  of  long  box  railed  in.  The  posts  at  the 
corners  rose  only  a  little  above  this  railing,  and  supported  a 
tester.  In  the  will  of  Lady  Neville,  1385,  mention  is  made 
of  a  coverlet  or  counterpane,  and  a  tester  of  double  worsted ; 
and  also  of  a  white  coverlet  and  tester,  powdered  with  popin- 
jays. In  the  bed-chamber  were  neither  chairs,  nor  looking- 
glasses,  nor  carpets.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  wife  of  Edward  I,  followed  the  example  of  a  certain 
Bishop  of  Toledo,  who  in  1225  covered  his  floor  with  tapestry, 
at  which  there  was  much  sneering.  The  only  covering  for 
the  floors  of  the  rooms  was  either  straw,  hay,  rushes  in  winter, 
and  the  small  green  branches  of  trees  in  summer.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  ofiicial  situation  of  rush-strewer  remained 
to  a  very  late  period  in  the  list  of  the  royal  household.  The 
provision  made  for  the  domestic  servants  and  retainers 
was  a  quantity  of  straw  which  was  spread  every  night  over 
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the  lower  rooms,  where  the  inferior  parts  of  the  family  took 
up  their  abode.  It  is  said  that  chimneys  were  seldom  used 
in  halls  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century :  the  smoke 
took  its  course,  if  it  passed,  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Of 
course  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  neither  libraries  of 
books  nor  pictures  found  a  place  in  the  furniture  of  a  casde. 
Silver  plate  was  very  rare,  and  hardly  ever  used  for  the  table. 
We  learn  this  from  the  very  few  inventories  of  furniture  which 
still  remain.  A  cupboard  of  plate  in  the  thirteenth  century 
is  described  by  Matthew  Paris  as  consisting  of  a  cup  of  gold 
covered,  six  quart  standing  pots  of  silver,  twenty-four,  silver 
bowls  with  covers,  a  bason,  ewer,  and  chasoir  of  silver.  Such 
magnificence  was  not  however  to  be  looked  for  in  the  house- 
hold of  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  if  we  may  judge  from  an 
inventory  of  furniture  in  Skipton  Castle,  the  great  house  of 
the  Earls  of  Cumberland.  Clocks  that  struck  or  chimed  the 
hour  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  as  part 
of  the  furniture  of  a  mansion,  but  this  was  in  France,  and  the 
French  word  *  horloge '  was  used  in  England  for  this  useful 
piece  of  furniture  up  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  they  probably  measured  and  registered  time 
according  as  the  sun's  morning  rays  lit  up  Bowcombe  Down, 
or  settled  in  the  west,  or  by  the  cries  of  animals,  such  as  the 
cock  crowing,  and  other  like  contrivances,  which  the  appliances 
of  modern  civilization  have  led  us  to  disregard. 

The  meals  of  the  barons  were  as  unrefined  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  table  as  their  furniture  was  bare.  A  man  and 
Us  wife  ate  off  the  same  plate.  The  knives  had  no  handles, 
and  forks  were  not  introduced  till  the  seventeenth  century. 
Candles  of  wax  or  tallow  were  unknown,  and  a  servant  held 
a  torch  during  supper.  William  of  Malmesbury  indeed 
has  recorded  that  the  Normans  were  delicate  in  the  choice 
of  meats  and  drinks,  and  seldom  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
temperance,  so  that  they  lived  with  greater  elegance  and 
less  expense  than  the  Engli>h.  Among  a  people  so  choice 
in  their  diet,  cookery  it  may  be  imagined  was  held  in  high 
esteem.  But  whatever  the  refinements  of  Norman  gastronomy 
may  have  been,  a  contemporary  writer,  Peter  of  Blois,  who 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  England,  and  was  Archdeacon  of 
Bath,  gives  but  a  poor  account  of  English  fare  in  the  twelfth 
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century.  Speaking  of  the  knights  and  nobles  who  attended 
the  court  of  Henry  II,  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  I  often 
wonder  how  one  who  has  been  used  to  the  service  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  campys  of  learning  can  endure  the  annoyances 
of  a  court  life ;  among  courtiers  there  is  no  order,  no  plan, 
no  moderation  either  in  food,  horse  exercise,  or  in  watchings. 
A  priest  or  a  soldier  attached  to  the  Court  has  bread  put 
before  him,  which  is  not  kneaded,  not  leavened,  made  of  the 
dregs  of  beer ;  bread  like  lead,  full  of  bran,  and  unbaked ; 
wine,  spoiled  either  by  being  sour  or  mouldy,  thick,  greasy, 
rancid,  tasting  of  pitch,  and  vapid.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
wine  so  full  of  dregs  put  before  noblemen,  that  they  were 
compelled  rather  to  filter  than  drink  it,  with  their  eyes  shut 
and  their  teeth  closed,  with  loathing  and  retching.  The  beer 
at  Court  is  horrid  to  taste  and  filthy  to  look  at  On  account 
of  the  great  demand,  meat,  whether  sweet  or  not,  is  sold  alike; 
the  fish  is  four  days  old,  yet  its  sdnking  does  not  lessen  its 
price.  The  servants  care  nothing  whatever  whether  the 
unlucky  guests  are  sick  or  dead,  provided  there  are  fuller 
dishes  sent  up  to  their  masters'  tables.  Indeed  the  tables  are 
filled  (sometimes)  with  carrion,  and  the  guests'  stomachs 
become  the  tombs  for  those  who  die  in  the  course  of  nature, 
hence  many  more  deaths  would  ensue  from  this  putrid  food^ 
were  it  not  that  the  famishing  greediness  of  the  stomach 
(which  like  a  whirlpool  will  suck  in  anything)  by  the  help  of 
powerful  exercise  gets  rid  of  everything.  But  if  the  courtiers 
cannot  have  exercise  (which  is  the  case  if  the  Court  stays  for 
a  lime  in  town),  some  of  them  always  stay  behind  at  the  point 
of  death.'  If  the  venerable  and  vivacious  archdeacon  had 
been  the  guest  of  the  Lady  of  the  Wight,  he  would  have 
found,  no  doubt,  more  scrupulous  nicety  at  her  table,  since 
she  was  a  perfect  example  of  what  was  good  breeding  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  A  Norman  proverb  gives  us  not  only  the 
number  of  their  meals,  but  the  hours  at  which  they  were 

Lever  k  cinque, 'dtner  k  neuf, 
Sonper  k  cinque,  coucher  k  neuf, 
Fait  vivre  d'ans  nonante  et  neuf. 

To  rise  at  five,  to  dine  at  nine, 
To  sup  at  five,  to  bed  at  nine, 
Mak&i  a  man  live  to  ninety-nine. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Island  may  not  have  risen  quite  so  early, 
but,  though  we  have  no  record  of  a  day  at  Carisbrooke  Castle 
when  she  was  the  mistress  of  that  noble  fortress,  evidence  of 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  usual  rigime  of  an  aristocratic 
household  in  the  Middle  Ages  can  be  had  in  a  curious  old 
document,  from  which  extracts  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Hewlett  in  the  Antiquary^  vol.  v.  p.  100.  It  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Princess  Cicely,  mother  of 
Edward  IV,  and  in  the  original,  which  was  unearthed  from 
a  collection  of  semi-private  MSS.,  extends  over  several  pages 
of  foolscap.  The  Princess  spent  her  time  as  follows :  she 
rose  at  seven,  and  began  the  day  with  matins,  after  which 
she  had  breakfast.  This  over,  she  returned  to  her  religious 
exercises,  and  continued  so  employed  till  eleven  o'clock, 
when  she  with  all  her  household  dined.  Having  concluded 
her  dinner,  and  given  an  hour's  audience  to  such  tenants  or 
others  as  might  desire  the  privilege,  the  Princess  slept  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  rising  from  this  short  siesta  she 
returned  to  her  prayers  and  so  continued  till  '  evensong,'  to 
which  ceremony  she  immediately  proceeded,  allowing  only 
a  short,  interval  for  the  consumption,  we  are  told,  of '  wine  or 
ale.'  Evensong  concluded,  at  five  o'clock  she  went  to  supper, 
and  on  edifying  thoughts  intent  during  the  progress  of  the 
meal  recited  the  lecture  she  had  heard  at  dinner  to  those 
about  her. 

Evening  brought  some  rekxation  to  this  methodical  routine 
of  duty,  for  on  rising  from  the  table  the  Princess  Cicely  gave 
herself  up,  we  are  informed,  to  an  hour's  ^  mirth.'  The  docu- 
ment is  silent  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  merriment  indulged 
in  by  this  noble  lady,  but  history  has  informed  us  of  certain 
sedentary  or  within-door  amusements,  which  at  this  period 
possessed  attractions  for  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  but 
which  in  a  more  refined  age  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
lowest.  The  castles  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  were  visited  by 
iunerant  jugglers,  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  buffoons,  minstrels, 
and  glee-singers.  Some  royal  and  noble  households  kept 
a  domestic  jester,  whose  office  it  was  to  divert  the  jaded  spirit 
of  his  lord  by  jests  either  intellectual  or  practical,  and  to  keep 
the  guests  in  a  roar  by  his  wit  as  well  as  by  the  jingling  of 
bis  bells  and  the  display  of  his  cap  and  bauble.    I'he  house- 
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holds  of  the  Princess  Cicely  and  of  Isabella  de  Fonibus, 
may  be  pretty  sure,  dispensed  with  these  coarser  appendages, 
and  amused  themselves  with  playing  at  chess  or  draughts. 

The  hour  of  recreation  being  spent,  the  Princess  Cicely 
went  upstairs,  and  after  praying  again  reached  that  haven  of 
rest  at  eight  o'clock.     *  I  trust,'  says  the  courtly  old  chronicJer 
of  the  daily  exercises  of  his  royal  mistress  with  a  touch  of 
dry  humour,  '  our  Lord's  mercy  that  this  noble  Princess  thus 
clevydeth  the  houres  to  his  high  pleasure.'     He  has  further 
added  some  information  as  to  the  menage  of  this  household. 
The  dinner  on  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday   consisted 
principally  of  boiled   beef  and  mutton,  one   roast  joint  in 
addition  being  allowed;   on  Monday  and   Wednesday  the 
meat  was  much  the  same  as  on  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
with  the  omission  of  the  roast.     The   dinner  on  Saturday 
was  salt  and  fresh  fish  and  butter — the  supper  being  salt-fish 
and  eggs.     Friday  is  not  mentioned,  but  as  it  was  a  fast  day 
the  meals   were    probably   more   meagre    than    those   of 
Saturday. 

The  head  officers  alone  had  breakfast,  and  to  them  also 
was  allowed  the  luxury  of  bread  and  ale  for  supper.  The 
two  following  rules,  almost  monastic  in  their  severity,  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  stern  discipline  of  the  Princess's 
household.  By  the  constitutions  of  the  house  if  any  man 
comes  late  to  matins  he  has  only  bread  and  water  for  his 
supper.  Every  man  at  Easter  must  bring  a  certificate  to 
show  where  he  was  shriven  or  received  the  sacrament,  or  else 
he  loses  his  place. 

It  is  probable  that  this  way  of  life  as  pursued  by  the  mother 
of  Edward  IV  was  much  the  same  as  that  set  on  foot  at 
Carisbrooke  Castle  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  the  *  famous  and 
potent  dowager,'  as  Gibbon  (D,  and  F,,  chap.  71)  calls  her 
in  his  digression  on  the  Courtenay  family.  To  us  its  most 
striking  feature  is  its  isolation  and  what  the  French  call 
ennm\  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  is  credited  with  the  saying 
that  *  life  would  be  endurable  were  it  not  for  its  pleasures.' 
The  social  pleasures  of  the  life  of  the  Lady  of  the  Wight 
were  few  and  far  between.  She  moved  in  what  are  now 
called  the  highest  circles  of  society,  but  unlike  her  successors 
had  little  gaiety  in  her  life.     People  speak  of  merry  England, 
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in  the  past,  but  the  mirth  of  these  great  ladies  in  those  feudal 
times  was  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  duty  faithfully  done 
among  their  retainers,  domestic  servants,  and  tenants.  These 
ladies  acted  up  to  the  principle  of  the  old  Norman  motto, 
Noblesse  oblige.  When  we  read  the  pure,  self-denying,  whole- 
some lives  of  such  gentle  women  as  the  Princess  Cicely, 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  Countess  of  Devon,  and  the  like,  we 
can  see  that  the  chivalrous  respect  of  the  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  their  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  was  not  wasted 
on  ungrateful  natures.  The  morals  of  chivalry  were  not 
altogether  pure.  In  the  fictions  and  romances  which  formed 
the  popular  reading  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  licentious  spirit 
predominates,  indicating  a  certain  general  dissoluteness  of 
manners.  It  is  dangerous  to  construct  history  from  novels; 
more  trustworthy  evidence  proves  that  the  standard  of  moral 
conduct  in  domestic  life  was  high,  and  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  in  all  times,  woman's  best  defence  against  the 
contamination  of  the  vice  and  vulgarity  about  her  was  found 
in  her  own  innate  delicacy  of  character  and  in  the  exercise 
of  her  benevolent  and  Christian  duties.  We  may  try  to 
picture  to  ourselves  how  the  Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
appeared  when  seated  at  the  head  of  her  own  table  in  the 
hall  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  over  the  doorway  of  which  were 
the  frontal  horns  of  a  first-rate  deer,  hunted  down  in  Park- 
hurst  Forest.  Only  a  feminine  pen  can  venture  upon 
describing  a  lady's  costume,  and  a  glance  at  any  engraving 
taken  from  the  Anglo-Norman  illuminated  MSS.  will  give  a 
clearer  notion  of  the  dress  of  the  'famous  and  potent  dowager' 
than  pages  of  description.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
a  simple  wimple,  or  veil,  not  unlike  what  we  should  call  a 
mob  cap,  covered  her  grey  hairs.  This  piece  of  attire,  called 
a  couvrechef,  whence  our  word  kerchief,  had  attached  to  it 
a  neck-cloth  called  the  gorget,  wrapped  two  or  three  times 
round  the  neck  and  then  fastened  with  a  great  quantity  of 
pins  on  either  side  of  the  face  higher  than  the  ears.  The 
robe,  which  was  the  Norman  equivalent  for  the  English  word 
gown,  was  tightly  laced,  that  pernicious  practice  of  tight- 
lacing  having  taken  root  in  very  early  times,  and  being  often 
alluded  to  in  the  satirical- writings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
general  character  of  her  dress  would  give  a  conventual 
VOL.  I.  u 
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appearance  to  the  widowed  dowager,  who  long  survived  her 
husband,  brother,  and  children,  dying  a.  d.  1293,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six. 

The  conversation  at  table  would  be  carried  on  in  Norman- 
French,  for  such  was  the  language  of  the  upper  classes.  In 
my  own  college,  that  of  Queen's,  Oxford,  founded  by  the 
Confessor  of  Queen  Philippa,  and  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Queens  Consort  of  England,  the  statutes  provide  thai 
if  the  Fellows  do  not  speak  Latin  at  table  they  must  only 
converse  in  French.  The  guests  and  household  too  at  Cans- 
brooke  Castle  may  have  been  summoned  to  their  meal  of 
baked  meats,  fish,  and  fiesh,  as  the  Fellows  of  Queen*s  are 
siill  summoned  to  dinner,  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  As  at 
a  royal  dinner  table,  the  Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  would 
address  herself  to  such  of  the  guests  as  she  chose  to  honour, 
and  none  would  presume  to  speak  in  the  first  instance  to  her 
or  to  one  another  except  in  bated  breath.  Ale  and  wine 
would  be  handed  round,  and  the  meal  may  have  come  to  a 
close  with  the  drinking  the  loving  cup,  each  one  standing  up 
as  he  gave  the  old  •toast,  to  the  '  health  of  those  present  and 
the  memory  of  those  absent,'  his  neighbour  on  either  side 
standing  up  with  him.     When  the  table  was  cleared  the 

*  mirth  '  was  no  doubt  of  a  chastened  kind,  and  at  any  rate 
did  not  last  long,  for  they  kept  early  hours  in  those  days. 
At  sunset  in  summer,  and  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 
winter,  the  curfew  bell  would  be  heard  ringing  out  from 
Newport  and  Carisbrooke  Church,  and  although  there  is  no 
good  authority  for  supposing,  as  is  often  believed,  that  by 
a  regulation  established  by  the  Conqueror,  the  people  were 
compelled  to  put  out  their  fires  and  other  lights,  yet  no 
doubt  most  decent  quiet  people  then  went  to  bed.  The 
walls  blackened  about  the  inmates  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  the 

*  bats  wheeled,  the  owls  whooped,'  but  the  Lady  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  her  retainers  and  serving  men,  and  her  tire-women 
and  maidens  were  in  the  land  of  silence  and  dreams,  to  begin 
again  another  day  with  the  same  quiet  round  of  duty. 

September  11,  18S6. 
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A  DAY  AT  CARISBROOKE  PRIORY  IN  THE 
THIRTEENTH   CENTURY* 

Whoever  pays  a  visit  to  Carisbrooke  Church  will  notice  on 
the  north  side  a  pleasant  cheerful  farmhouse  with  a  well-kept 
large  flower-garden  in  front  of  it.  The  name  of  that  picturesque. 
&nnhouse  in  the  occupation  of  my  good  friend  and  parishioner 
Mr.  Brook  is  Priory.  The  name  points  to  the  fact  that  hefe 
in  old  days  stood  a  religious  house  adjoining  to  and 
connected  with  the  ancient  church.  It  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  the  site  on  which  in  former  days  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  Norman  Abbey  of  Lire  built  their  small  house 
or  cell  should  have  as  the  inmates  of  the  present  building 
a  family  the  members  of  which  are  both  willing  and  active  in 
their  endeavours  to  build  up  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  parish 
to  which  they  belong.  Without  at  all  regretting  the  trans- 
formation that  has  thus  taken  place  in  the  Priory  of  Carisbrooke, 
we  may  give  a  kindly  glance  of  grateful  retrospection  uix>n 
the  small  handful  of  men  who  seeing  the  beauty  of  good- 
ness, and  feeling  the  strength  of  it  did  their  best  to  spread 
Christianity  and  civilization  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
•  borough  of  the  spearmen  of  the  Wight/  which,  dropping  its 
prefix  of  Wight,  had  even  perhaps  before  it  was  seized  upon 
by  its  Norman  lords  been  shortened  into  its  present  name  of 
Carisbrooke. 

Let  us  go  back  to  eight  hundred  years  ago,  when  William 
the  Conqueror  '  gave  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  as  Ordericus  Vitalis 
informs  us,  *  to  William,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  the  son 
of  Osborn.'  This  William  Fitz  Osborne  was,  like  most  of 
the  Normans,  a  devout  churchman.  He  gave  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary  de  Lyra,  which  he  had  founded  in  bis  native 
country  of  Normandy,  as  we  learn  from  Domesday  Book,  six 
churches,  certain  lands,  and  the  tenth  of  all  the  king's 
revenues.  These  French-speaking  monks  of  Lyra  were 
disciples  of  St.  Benedict  and  lived  according  to  his  rule. 
The  order  of  the  Benedictines  had  spread  rapidly  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England.  All  the  abbeys  in  England  before  the 
Norxnan  Conquest  belonged  to  this  monasiic  order*.    They 

u  2 
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were  no  less  powerful  when  England  was  governed  bj 
Norman  and  Angevin  kings.  Down  to  the  Reformaiion  sdl 
the  mitred  and  parliamentary  abbots,  excepting  the  prior  of 
the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  were 
Benedictines.  The  number  of  Benedictine  monasteries  in 
this  country  as  given  by  Tanner  was  113 ;  there  were  also 
73  houses  of  Benedictine  nuns,  making  in  ail  186  houses 
belonging  to  this  order. 

Soon  after  the  grant  of  lands  and  revenues  to  this  French 
abbey  in  Normandy,  we  do  not  exactly  know  when,  the 
inmates  of  that  monastery  bethought  themselves  of  sending 
forth  some  few  of  their  number  as  a  kind  of  outpost  for  their 
insular  possessions  in  the  Wight.  The  new  borough  on  the 
Medina  was  as  yet  unborn.  Carisbrooke  was  the  chief-place 
in  the  Island ;  and  there,  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  his  strong  castle,  these 
missionaries  should  have  their  headquarters. 

The  forms  of  the  hills  and  valleys  were  much  the  same 
then  as  now.  The  little  stream  of  Lukely  threaded  its  way 
through  the  narrow  chalk  vale  of  Bowcombe  to  join  the  more 
copious  waters  of  the  Medina.  Virgin  thickets  of  brushwood 
and  larger  trees  covered  the  hills ;  green  strips  of  marshy 
meadow  bordered  the  stream.  No  sound  broke  the  silence 
of  the  valley  except  the  chatter  of  the  brook,  the  cry  of  the  wild 
fowls  in  the  reeds  of  the  river,  and  the  song  of  the  thrush  and  the 
blackbird  in  the  woods,  unless  it  were  the  occasional  shout  of 
the  ploughman  as  he  was  yoking  his  bullocks  to  the  team 
and  driving  them  to  the  field,  or  the  whistle  of  the  swine-herd 
beating  the  trees  for  acorns.  Now  as  then  the  stream  runs 
through  the  valley  to  the  sea,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  sunbeams, 
and  to  fall  back  from  the  clouds  into  the  heart  of  the  hills, 
and  thus  feed  the  current  of  waters  ever-going  and  ever- 
returning.  The  scattered  inhabitants  were  one  day  startled 
by  seeing  a  little  company  of  men  in  black  tunics  and  with 
leather  girdles  tied  round  their  waists.  The  country  people 
stared  at  these  strangers,  but  they  knew  they  were  religious 
men,  so  they  did  not  jeer  or  mock  at  them,  they  only 
wondered  as  to  whence  and  why  they  had  made  their 
appearance  among  them.  And  then  this  little  band  of 
monks  with  their  sandalled  feet  went  spying  out  the  land,  till 
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at  last  they  fixed  upon  a  high  rising  ground  facing  Carisbrooke 
Castle.  According  to  the  old  line  of  verse,  the  Benedictines 
always  chose  a  hill  for  the  site  of  their  houses  where  such  an 
elevation  could  be  found.  They  stood  together  on  the  hill 
side,  they  sung  a  Latin  hymn  to  a  Gregorian  chant.  The 
last  note  of  the  chant  died  away,  and  then  the  good  brethren 
prepared  to  build  their  house,  much  in  the  same  way  that 
a  settler  in  the  bush  of  Australia  or  the  backwoods  of  Canada 
might  do  in  our  days.  It  was  no  pleasant  work ;  the  Isle  of 
Wight  has  a  bright  sky,  but  they  had  left  a  brighter  sky  in 
sunny  France.  They  had  to  bid  farewell  to  Normandy,  the 
paradise  of  churchmen,  for  a  rude  race  of  people  with  litde 
or  none  of  the  polished  courtesy  of  the  Frenchman.  The 
sound  of  the  axe  was  heard  on  the  trees,  and  the  hammer 
and  chisel  moulded  the  stones  for  building  purposes.  The 
smoke  of  the  bake-house  curled  up  through  the  lofty  elms. 
The  dormitories,  the  refectory,  and  the  scriplory,  where  they 
copied  out  their  deeds  and  chartularies,  were  gathered 
together  in  one  edifice.  And  afterwards  the  church  began  to 
rise  in  all  the  beauty  of  solidity  and  fitness  for  its  sacred 
object  of  God's  worship.  This  was  a  pleasant  toil  for  these 
monks.  To  use  their  own  language,  '  the  church  was  the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment,  being  costly,  to  be  poured  out  on 
the  feet  of  the  Lord.'  They  were  Normans  and  would  build 
their  village  church  upon  the  lines  of  the  churches  they  had 
left  behind  them  in  their  native  land.  The  arcade  should  be 
constructed  of  '  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low,'  with 
pointed  arches  rising  from  those  massive  Norman  pillars, 
which  thus  tell  to  all  ages,  so  long  as  Carisbrooke  Church 
will  be  allowed  to  stand,  that  this  was  a  transition  period  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture  when  the  monks  built  it  for  the 
service  of  God,  in  which  both  they  and  the  villagers  should 
join.  The  bells  to  summon  the  villagers  to  church  were 
hung  probably  in  a  square,  low  tower,  for  the  present  stately 
tower  belongs  to  a  later  age.  An  apse  or  small  choir  was 
sufficient  to  hold  the  litde  community  of  the  monks,  and  the 
people  of  the  village  had  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church  to 
themselves.  The  church  was  the  domicile  of  the  people. 
The  wretched  tenement  where  without  a  chimney  the  fire- 
place was  in  the  middle  of  the  single  room,  with  the  tame 
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animals  living  under  the  same  roof,  was  only  a  temporary 
shelter  for  the  cottager  when  he  returned  from  the  labours 
of  the  day.     If  we  could  have  looked  at  these  men,  clad  in 
their  cheap  and  homely  dress  of  black,  as  the  memento  of 
death,  and  scanned  their  faces  and  features,  half  hidden  by 
the  hood,  which  was  used  for  study  and  prayer,  we  should 
have  seen  that  they  were  men  of  different  types  of  character. 
One  bore  on  his  countenance  traces  of  the  inward  fire  which 
had  wasted  his  life — a  vehement  man  to  whom  it  was  indeed 
hard  to  obey  the  will  of  his  superior ;  another  was  of  those 
tranquil,  easy,  timid  natures,  to  which  the  exchange  of  the 
necessity  of  decision  for  submission  to  the  rule  of  the  order 
and  the  commands  of  ihe  prior  was  a  luxury  and  the  monastery 
a  refuge.     And  there  were  young  ardent  novices  ready  with 
open  hearts  and  full  hands  to  devote  their  very  best  to  God, 
xraring  as  little  for  their  lives  as  men  who  march  up  to  the 
cannon's  mouth. 

We  shall  be  the  better  able  to  understand  what  manner  of 
life  these  men  led  by  taking  the  usual  routine  of  one 
single  day — a  day,  let  us  say,  when  the  Priory  had  been 
long  established,  and  the  inmates  were  regularly  settled  in 
their  Island  home,  according  to  the  rule  of  theii*  founder, 
St.  Benedict,  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Isabella  de  Fortibus  was  the  Lady  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  residing  in  her  Castle  at  Carisbrooke. 

The  Matin-bell  rings — ^it  is  two  hours  after  midnight,  and 
the  monks  rise  from  their  beds ;  they  do  not  need  to  put  on 
their  clothes,  for  they  sleep  in  their  black  tunics,  wearing  their 
leather  girdles.  They  have  only  to  add  to  these  the  '  scapu- 
lar,' a  sort  of  cape  for  field  work,  and  to  fasten  the  *  cowl '  or 
*  hood '  over  their  heads,  meditating  the  while  upon  their  past 
misdeeds  and  future  amendment.  At  a  given  signal  they 
issue  forth  out  of  the  monastery  and  proceed  towards  the 
church,  passing  through  the  cloister,  of  which  the  corbels  that 
bore  the  roof  with  the  dripstones  are  still  visible  in  the 
exterior  facing  of  the  northern  wall.  At  the  threshold  of 
the  present  low  doorway  with  its  semicircular  arch  the  file 
of  worshippers  paused  to  make  their  prayers  for  the  excom- 
municated, with  their  heads  humbly  bowed  towards  the 
ground.    Lengthy  as  is  the  office  of  divine  service,  all  are 
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expected  to  share  in  it  attentively  and  devoutly,  and  woe  be 
to  that  sleepy-headed  monk  whom  the  prior  may  find 
indulging  in  a  gentle  slumber,  as  he  goes  his  rounds  through 
the  church  with  his  dark  lantern  and  siealthy  step..  Even  the 
most  zealous  experience,  no  doubt,  a  feeling  of  relief  when 
some  incident  seems  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  accustomed 
routine.  A  burden  of  sin  may  be  upon  the  consciences 
of  these  cloistered  recluses,  and  the  need  of  general 
absolution  great ;  but  it  is  evident  much  more  interest  is  felt 
when  brother  Andrew  and  Bartholomew  rise  up  and  in 
broken  language  acknowledge  that  some  evil  desire  has  just 
crossed  their  mind  and  made  them  forgetful  of  the  duties  of 
God's  house  of  prayer,  for  which  offence  they  beseech  the 
mercy  of  God  and  of  the  prior  and  their  brethren.  At  this 
point  the  chanting  of  the  psalms  is  broken  off,  and  the 
monks  retire  when  the  liturgical  confession  and  absolution 
has  been  pronounced. 

Prime  at  last  arrives.  It  is  six  o'clock.  A  monk's  day, 
according  to  the  rule  of  Benedict,  was  an  alternation  of 
work,  mental  or  manual,  and  prayer,  with  the  short 
intervals  necessary  for  food  and  rest.  From  prime  till  ten 
o'clock  labour  demands  attention.  One  goes  to  the  mill 
to  prepare  the  flour,  another  hastens  to  the  oven  to  bake  the 
bread  of  the  community,  another  betakes  himself  to  the 
garden,  and  another  to  the  workshop  where  mechanical 
operations  are  carried  on.  All,  whether  wheelwrights  or 
carpenters,  ply  their  trades  like  the  inmates  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum.  The  most  delightful  of  all  work  is  that  of  the 
ready  penman,  in  what  was  called  the  *  Scriptorium,'  whether 
copyist,  annalist,  illuminator,  registrar,  or  notary.  Such  tasks 
were  no  small  recompense  for  the  sacrifice  of  other  enjoy- 
ments which  the  monk  had  to  surrender,  when  he  gave  up 
the  noisy,  fighting,  ruffianly,  and  brawling  world  outside  the 
walls  of  the  cloister.  The  Carisbrooke  Benedictines  were  not 
bad  men  of  business ;  in  a  world  which  does  not  scrupulously 
keep  the  eighth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue  people  must 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  order  to  keep  their  own.  The 
charlulary  of  the  Priory  of  Carisbrooke,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Richard  Worsley,  wherever  it  may  be  now, 
contained  according  to  Worsley  {Hist  L  W.  p.  164),  two  or 
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three  hundred  charters,  grants,  and  confirmations.  These 
Isle  of  Wight  monks  had  not  much  time  for  copying  ancient 
classics  or  biblical  paraphrases,  or  for  the  graceful  art  of  the 
illuminator.  After  discharging  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  house  and  of  themselves,  they  were  accountable 
for  the  profits  of  their  farm  to  the  head  of  the  larger  estab- 
lishment in  Normandy.  The  irksome  duty  of  'serving  tables' 
devolved  upon  those  who  would  have  preferred  to  spend  their 
lime  in  the  library  and  their  beloved  books. 

Ten  o'clock  comes.  The  sound  of  footsteps  is  heard — ^it 
is  the  monks  leaving  work  and  coming  to  the  library  to  get 
a  book  to  wile  away  the  lime  before  dinner,  while  pacing  up 
and  down  the  cloisters.  Twelve  o'clock  at  last.  The  copy- 
ists pause.  Shall  they  go  into  the  hall  ?  They  would  like  to 
do  a  little  more  work.  The  student  does  not  relish  being 
interrupted  in  his  work  even  by  the  dinner-hour.  Little  as 
the  monks  in  the  library  care  about  the  hour  of  refection,  it  is 
an  important  era  in  the  daily  life  of  the  others  who  are 
taking  their  cloister  walk.  The  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
dinner,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  trying  time,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  when  men  have  eaten  nothing  smce  the  previous  evening. 
So  if  some  hungry  monk  does  make  an  impatient  gesture,  or 
if  the  head  and  eyes  will  forget  to  seek  the  ground,  looking  out 
for  the  coming  meal,  St.  Benedict  will  make  some  allowance 
for  human  nature  in  so  severe  a  trial.  Like  John  Wesley, 
Benedict,  with  his  love  of  order  and  clock-like  regularity, 
wished  to  direct  everything  for  all  future  time,  yet  with  a  wise 
and  tender  consideration  for  the  frailly  of  man.  At  last  the 
dinner-bell  sounds.  Self-denial  is  easy  now.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  monks  after  all  did  not  want  their  dinner, 
so  circumspectly  do  they  walk  towards  the  board  placed  upon 
trestles  which  the  Normans  called  a  table.  In  the  blandest 
of  tones  are  the  words  'brother'  and  * Nonno'  (grandfather) 
exchanged  between  the  younger  and  elder  monks.  With  the 
meekest  deference  does  the  junior  ask  for  a  benediction  from 
his  senior  on  meeting.  With  the  most  polished  courtesy  does 
the  first  comer  rise,  even  after  he  has  taken  his  seat,  to  oflFer 
it  to  a  later  visitor,  and  only  reseats  himself  when  bidden. 
Dinner  commences.  It  is  simple  enough.  Fish,  vegetables, 
fruit;  with  a  pound  of  bread  to  each  monk,  and  three- 
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quarters  of  a  pint  of  wine,  to  last  him  for  both  dinner  and 
supper.  A  certain  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one  Guyot 
de  Provins,  can  tell  us  something  about  their  fare  at  dinner. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  the  round  of  the  different  monastic 
orders  to  see  where  he  might  permanently  make  the  most  plea- 
sant abode  for  himself.  This  is  his  report  of  a  day  in 
a  monastery  belonging  to  the  Cluniacs,  a  branch  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  •  When  you  wish  to  sleep  they  waken  you, 
when  you  wish  to  eat  they  make  you  fast.  The  night  is 
passed  in  praying  in  the  church,  the  day  in  working,  and 
there  is  no  repose  but  in  the  refectory;  and  what  is  to  be 
found  there  ?  Rotten  eg?s,  beans  with  all  their  pods  (which 
Ducange  says  were  eaten),  and  liquor  fit  for  oxen,  for  the 
wine  is  so  poor  that  one  might  drink  for  a  month  without 
intoxication.'  During  dinner  not  a  word  is  spoken ;  what- 
ever is  wanted  is  asked  for  by  signs.  A  passage  from  the 
Bible  or  the  life  of  a  saint  is  read  by  the  monks,  who  hold 
the  office  in  due  rotation  with  one  of  their  fellows  for  the 
space  of  a  week. 

After  dinner,  or  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  is  the  meridian 
or  time  for  the  siesta,  unless  any  one  prefers  reading  ; 
then  labour  again;  then  supper,  consisting  of  a  pound 
of  bread  and  the  remains  of  the  dinner  wine.  Then  ves- 
pers or  evening  service ;  and  lastly  to  bed  in  the  dormitory, 
where  they  sleep  dressed  in  the  white  flannel  shirts  which 
they  wore  under  their  black  cassocks.  To  ensure  the 
observance  of  such  strict  regulations  great  power  was  given 
to  the  prior.  Although  Benedict's  rule  admitted  of  no 
distinctions  of  worldly  rank,  the  serf  and  the  noble  being 
equal  within  the  walls  of  the  priory,  it  was  no  mere 
democracy,  and  had  an  equal  dread  of  tyranny  and  insubor- 
dination. The  Benedictine  rule  was  tempered  by  an  elasticity 
and  considerateness  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  inflexible 
rigour  of  similar  institutions. 

The  Benedictines  and  their  rule  have  been  treated  in 
a  candid  and  considerate  spirit  by  such  sound  Protestants  as 
Guizot,  Hallam,  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  others.  Their 
coming  to  Carisbrooke  was  at  the  time,  no  doubt,  a  blessing 
to  the  neighbourhood.  The  little  stream  of  the  Lukely  still 
clatters  on  its  way  to  the  Medina,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 
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The  priory  has  passed  away  with  the  monks  who  once  filled 
its  walls.  I'heir  church  still  remains,  and  the  incised  slab, 
which  covers  the  remains  of  a  former  prior,  alone  attests  tliat 
the  Benedictines  from  Normandy  once  worshipped  here.  As 
the  thoughtful  visitor  looks  at  this  figure  in  its  Benedictine 
dress  and  with  a  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand,  he  may  picture  to 
himself  what  manner  of  men  these  monks  of  the  alien  priory 
at  Carisbrooke  were. 

March  ao,  18S6. 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  AND  WINCHESTER 

CATHEDRAL. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  closely  connected,  both  ecclesiastically 
and  civilly,  with  the  city  of  Winchester.  This  is  a  distinction 
for  the  Island,  since  Winchester  has  perhaps  more  relations 
with  the  early  history  of  England  than  any  other  city  in  the 
kingdom,  not  even  excepting  London  itself.  It  has  formed 
the  seat  of  Government  for  successive  Bridsh,  Saxon,  Danish, 
and  Norman  rulers  and  their  successors. 

In  the  earliest  ages  there  were  human  habitations  called 
Gwent,  a  common  name  in  Britain,  so  Celtic  scholars  say, 
denoting  a  large,  wide  piece  of  land.  This  Gwent  or  open 
country,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Winchester,  lay  to  the  west 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  forests  of  Britain,  which  is 
called  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Andredesleage — the  lea  of 
Andred.  This  word  Andred  is,  so  the  same  Celtic  authori- 
ties inform  us,  compounded  of  two  words,  the  negative  prefix 
*  an  *  not  and  *  tred,'  a  habitation.  A  very  striking  feature  in 
south  Britain  must  have  been  this  uninhabited  district,  or 
vast  forest,  which  the  Romans  called  by  the  Latin  name  of 
Anderida,and  which  spread  over  the  wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
from  the  mouih  of  the  river  Rolher  as  far  westward,  at  the 
least,  as  Privet  in  Hampshire.  It  is  said  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  to  have  been  1 20 
miles  long  and  30  miles  broad,  and  it  certainly  reached  from 
the  English  Channel  deep  into  Hampshire.     The  area  it 
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covered,  comprising  its  gault  and  green  sandstone  districts  as 
well  as  the  oak-tree  clay  of  the  geologists,  is  still  remarkable 
for  large  masses  of  woodland  and  the  low  marshy  character 
of  its  soil,  rendering  its  interior  almost  inaccessible  even  to 
a  late  period.  The  position  of  the  gwent,  or  open  country, 
with  regard  to  this  great  forest  which  bordered  it  on  the  south 
and  east  must  have  made  its  situation  of  much  importance. 
Before  Britain  became  known  to  the  Romans  it  was  a  Belgic 
settlement,  as  we  learn  from  the  tabular  geography  of 
Claudius  Ptolemaeus.  The  Romans,  with  their  quick 
soldier's  eye  for  a  strong  military  position,  at  once  seized  on 
it,  and  turning  the  name  gwent  into  a  feminine  substantive. 
and  also  adding  the  name  of  the  race  which  had  inhabited 
the  district,  called  it  Venta  Belgarum.  The  Roman  Venta 
from  its  military  origin  was  built  square  according  to  the 
arrangements  of  their  camp,  which  was  the  usual  type  on 
which  their  towns  were  constructed,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  massive  wall  of  flints  and  mortar.  It  was  well  situated  in 
that  network  of  Roman  roads  which  crossed  the  country  like 
our  railway  lines.  One  of  these  great  highways  led  to  Exeter, 
another  to  Southampton,  and  a  third  to  London,  while  a 
fourth  reached  Porchester  through  the  deep  valley  at  the 
back  of  St.  Catherine's  hill. 

Legend  relates  that  the  erection  of  the  first  Christian 
church  in  the  Roman  Venta  took  place  in  the  time  of  Lucius, 
who  appears  in  the  pages  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
more  especially  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  besides  later 
writers,  as  the  first  Christian  King  of  Britain.  Much  that 
will  not  fit  in  with  authentic  history  is  found  in  their  narrative, 
and  the  whole  story  of  the  conversion  of  a  British  King  has 
been  shown  upon  the  authority  of  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  who 
have  treated  this  subject  exhaustively,  to  have  originated  at 
Rome  300  years  .or  so  afier  the  date  assigned  to  the  story 
itself.  This  result  confirms  the  judgement  of  Hallam,  who 
has  characterized  the  labours  of  Archbishop  Ussher  on  thii 
subject  as  *  a  chaos  of  chaff.'  The  chaff  however  contains  some 
grains  worth  picking  up,  and  as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  fourth 
century  the  Christian  population  in  Britain  was  numerous, 
and  that  in  a.d.  314  certain  British  bishops  were  present  at 
the  council  at  Aries,  we  have,  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
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before  the  retreat  of  the   Romans  Christianity  had  been 
established  in  Venta. 

Venta  Belgarum,  the  future  capital  of  Wessex,  was,  if  the 
monks  of  Winchester  may  be  trusted,  occupied  by  West- 
Saxon  Cerdic  in  the  same  year,  a.d.  495,  in  which,  according 
to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  he  landed  at  the  spot  called 
CerdicVora,  which  Dr.  Guest  {Orig.  Celt,  vol.  ii.  p.  180) 
places  on  the  east  of  the  Southampton  Water,  north  of  the 
Hamble,  and  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itchin  river. 
These  West- Saxons  changed  the  Welsh  name  of  the  district 
Gwent,  the  Venta  of  the  Romans,  into  a  feminine  substantive 
Winte-gen-Wintan,  and  they  called  the  capital  of  the  district 
Wintan-ceaster,  the  city  of  the  Winte.  Sometimes  instead  of 
this  genitival  form  they  used  the  compound  Winte-ceaster, 
and  of  this  compound  the  modem  Winchester  is  the  survival. 
This  same  Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
records,  took  the  Island,  and  slew  a  few  men  at  Wiht-gara- 
burh  (Carisbrooke)  A.D.  530,  and  in  534  they  gave  their 
nephews,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  West- Saxons,  as  worshippers  of  Thor  and  Odin,  would 
either  destroy  any  buildings  dedicated  to  Christian  worship 
which  might  be  found  at  the  city  of  Wint  or  would  appro- 
priate them  to  the  service  of  their  own  deities.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  seventh  century  Birinus,  by  the  advice  of  Pope 
Honorius  I,  who  was  branded  by  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople as  a  heretic,  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  interior 
of  England,  which  had  as  yet  been  unvisited  by  missionaries. 
On  landing  in  Wessex  in  634  he  found  the  people  still 
heathen,  and  determined  that  it  was  better  to  stay  among 
them  and  to  preach  to  them  than  to  go  further  into  the 
country.  One  of  his  first  proselytes  was  the  King  Cynegils, 
whose  conversion  was  aided  by  Oswald  of  Northumbria,  and 
was  followed  by  that  of  his  whole  people.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  two  kings  Birinus  fixed  his  see  at  Dorchester  in 
Oxfordshire  on  the  borders  of  Wessex  and  Mercia ;  the  latter 
kingdom,  then  under  that  great  ruler  Penda,  affording  a  field 
for  his  missionary  labours.  The  death  of  Cynegils  and  the 
indecision  and  defeat  of  Coinwalch  his  son  and  successor  do 
not  seem  to  have  altered  the  position  of  Birinus,  who  lived  to 
see  Coinwalch  restored  and  a  church  built  at  Winchester, 
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which  was  consecrated  to  St.  Peter.  Thus  far  Bede  {H.  E. 
iii.  7).  The  Winchester  annalist  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(Rudbome,  Angl.  Sac,  i.  196)  adds  that  he  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  erected 
the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  dedicating  it  in  honour  of  the 
Trinity,  and  also  furnished  it  with  monks;  monasteries  in 
those  early  days  being  the  usual  machinery  for  solving  those 
problems  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  which  we  solve  by  the 
parochial  system.  To  Cynegils  or  Coinwalch  is  assigned 
the  honour  of  being  founder  of  the  see  and  Cathedral  of 
Winchester.  For  here  as  in  all  other  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms, 
whencesoever  the  missionary  bishop  might  have  been  in- 
vested with  his  spiritual  authority  as  a  messenger  to  souls,  it 
was  the  King  alone  who  fixed  the  see. 

When  Winchester  thus  became  a  Christian  city  the  Jutes 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  still  heathen.  The  first  attempt  to 
introduce  Christianity  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  made  by 
Wulfhere,  son  of  the  savage  and  terrible  Penda,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  several  Wool- 
vertons  scattered  over  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  severed  it  from 
Wessex,  to  which,  hough  governed  by  its  own  Jutish  princes, 
it  had  been  tributary,  and  sent  one  of  Wilfrid's  priesis,  Eappa, 
10  baptize  the  Pagan  Jutes.  Eappa  seems  to  have  met  with 
little  success,  nor  were  Eappa's  efforts  seconded  by  Ethel- 
walch,  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  who  with  his  queen  Eaba 
had  accepted  Christianity  under  the  influence  of  the  King  of 
Mercia,  Wulfhere,  and  been  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  as  a  favour  for  his  conversion.  In  686 
Caedwalla,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Wessex,  re-united 
the  Isle  of  Wight  with  Wessex,  to  which,  though  himself 
not  baptized  a  Christian,  he  was  the  means  of  introducing 
the  blessing  of  Christianity.  He  set  about  this  project  in  no 
Christian  spirit,  for  finding  the  natives  wholly  given  up  to 
idolatry  he  determined  to  extirpate  them  and  re-people 
the  Wight  with  Christians.  However,  binding  himself  by  a 
vow  that  if  successful  in  his  enterprise  he  would  dedicate 
a  fourth  part  to  God,  he  bestowed  300  families  on  Wilfrid, 
then  Bishop  of  Selsey.  Wilfrid,  who  was  Ca&dwalla's  chief 
counsellor  and  the  most  distinguished  among  the  English 
native  clergy,  consigned  the  nussioji  which  he  had  com- 
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menced  to  his  nephew  Berwin,  giving  him  as  an  assodate  in 
the  work  the  priest  Hiddila  to  preach  to  and  baptize  the 
people.  Hiddila  is  said  to  have  erected  a  church  on 
St.  Helen's  *  Spit/  at  the  entrance  of  Brading  Haven,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  near  his  native  Sussex  and  within  the  reach 
of  Wilfrid,  then  Bishop  of  Selsey,  whose  advice  must  have 
often  been  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  mission. 

The  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith  of  these  early 
English  kings  and  their  subjects — a  simple  practical  people 
— is  worthy  of  the  closest  study.  From  the  ease  and  care- 
lessness with  which  Christianity  was  for  some  period  ac- 
cepted and  then  thrown  off  again  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
early  conversions  in  our  Islands  were  in  many  cases  little 
more  than  ceremonial.  Thor  and  Odin  were  deposed  lo 
make  way  for  another  God  of  whom  they  knew  not  much 
more  than  the  name.  As  they  became  fiirther  instructed 
in  the  lessons  of  Christian  faith  through  a  native  clergy, 
that  faith  developed  the  sense  of  kingly  power  and  kingly 
responsibility.  It  developed  the  Teuton  reverence  for  woman 
and  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  It  developed  freedom.  Many 
of  their  old  ideas  started  into  new  life  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospel,  which  expanded  all  the  associadons  connected 
with  the  sacred  ties  of  family  and  of  home.  The  funda- 
mental ideas  of  liberty  being  inseparable  from  obedience  to 
law,  and  of  the  highest  being  minister  or  servant  of  the  lowest, 
found  in  Christianity  its  fullest  manifestation  and  hidden  root. 
*  In  no  country,'  writes  Dean  Milman  (Bisi.  Latin  Christicmity, 
vol.  ii.  p.  75),  *was  Christianity  so  manifestly  the  parent  of 
civilization  as  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.'  Bede 
has  a  touching  story  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  of  how  the 
Teutonic  fierceness  of  Caedwalla  was  tempered  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  teaching  in-  the  treatment  of  the  two 
young  sons  of  Arvald,  the  Jutish  king  of  Wight,  who  with 
his  eldest  son  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  was  buried  at  Shal- 
combe  Down.  The  Venerable  Bede  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
could  produce.  The  great  knowledge  of  the  scholar  and  the 
love  of  investigating  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena  are 
combined  with  a  humility,  piety,  and  simplicity  which  are 
very  noticeable  in  a  monk  living>  on  the  wild  shores  of 
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Northumbria.  He  was  'a  monk  and  a  politician/  so 
remarks  one  of  his  latest  biographers,  *  of  the  school  of 
Benedict  Biscop,  rather  than  of  Wilfred.  The  soundness  and 
far-sightedness  of  his  ecclesiastical  views  would  be  remark- 
able in  any  age,  and  are  especially  remarkable  in  a  monk. 
His  letter  to  Egbert  contains  lessons  of  wisdom,  clear 
perception  of  abuses,  and  distinct  recommendation  of 
remedies  of  which  the  neglect  or  observance  might  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  wliole  later  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  And  the  same  letter  breathes  the  purest  patriotism 
and  the  most  sincere  love  of  the  souls  of  men/ 
■  The  danger  for  that  church  was  that  since  its  Christianity 
came  through  the  channel  of  Roman  missionaries  England 
might  become  an  outlying  province  of  Latin  Christianity  and 
be  reduced  into  a  dependency  of  Rome.  The  seed  fell  on 
good  strong  soil  of  the  Teutonic  heart.  Even  when  most 
under  Roman  influences  the  national  Church  of  England 
has  always  been  distinguished  by  a  powerful  underlying 
current  of  Teutonic  Chrisiianily.  Not  only  the  virtues  of  our 
forefathers,  their  steadiness  and  sturdy  love  of  independence, 
but  also  their  faults — for  instance,  their  insular  arrogance, 
>vhich,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  remarked,  finds  its  strong- 
est expression  in  the  saying  of  Milton  that  the  manner  of  God 
is  to  reveal  things  first  to  His  Englishmen — have  preserved 
us  more  or  less  in  all  ages  from  entire  submission,  to  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome.  If  we  wish  to 
know  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  we  should 
study  it  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  the  Venerable  Bede, 
Aldhelm  of  Malmesbury,  and  Boniface  (whose  Saxon  name 
was  Winfried)  *  the  Apostle  of  Germany.'  These  men  were 
statesmen  and  scholars  as  well  as  missionaries,  able  admin- 
istrators as  well  as  eloquent  preachers.  They  had  found  out 
by  experience  how  essential  was  the  support  which  the 
central  authority  of  Rome  could  alone  give  to  the  success  of 
their  labours,  but  they  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  mere 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  popes.  Perhaps  the  man  who 
did  as  much  as  any  one  towards  the  spread  of  Gospel  truth 
among  his  countrymen  was  the  singer  and  poet  known  to  us 
as  Caedmon,  who  took  his  part  in  the  good  work  by  setting 
to  the  music  of  old  northern  heroic  song  parts  of  the  Bible. 
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Wiih  ihe  conversion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Christianity 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
law  imderwent  the  influence  of  Christianity.    The  worship  of 
Thor  and  Odin,  except  in  a  few  usa^s  and  superstitions,  ab- 
solutely disappeared ;  the  heathen  Danes  in  their  marauding 
excursions  found  no  vestiges  of  the  old  kindred  faith  in  the 
tribes  sprung  up  from  the  same  Scandinavian  stock  as  them- 
selves.    The  Roman  arts  of  life,  which  the  fierce  and  savage 
Jutes  had  suppressed  when  they  destroyed  the  villas  of  the 
former  occupants  of  the  Island,  began  to  revive.     With  the 
establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  the  Isle  of  Wight 
became   part  and  parcel  of   the  English   commonwealth. 
Though  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  system  has  always  made  a 
marked  dibtinction  between  the  clergyman  and  the  layman, 
the  Church  of  England  has,  by  a  wholesome  and  counter- 
acting   influence,  so   far  modified    this   distinction  that  the 
clergyman  has  at  all  times  more  or  less  felt  that  he  had  a 
share  as  a  citizen  in  the  secular  life  of  the  nation,  while  the 
layman  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  take  his  proper  part  in 
building  up  God's  kingdom  on  earth.     In  the  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  the  work  of  evangelization  was  carried  on  by 
the  close  co-operation  of  the  layman  and  the  clergyman — the 
king  and  the  prelate,  each  giving  whatever  light  or  influence 
he  had  to  enable  the  other  to  produce  the  result  they  both 
desired.     In  other  words,  there  was  that  close  union  between 
Church  and  State  which  seems  now  to  be  dying  out  before 
its  resurrection  and  final  triumph  in  that  good  time  coming 
when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  indeed  the 
kingdoms  of  God  and  of  Christ.     One  result  of  this  union 
between  Church  and  State  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  though  the 
Islanders  of  the  Wight  were  converted  by  Wilfred,  bishop  of 
Selsey,  the  Island  has  never  formed  a   part  of  the  South 
Saxon  diocese  of  Selsey  or  Chichester.     Professor  Freeman, 
with  his   accustomed   clear   insight  into  early  history,   has 
pointed  out  how  the  *  invariable  rule  by  which  ecclesiastical 
divisions  followed  the  civil  divisions   of  the  time  prevailed 
here  also,  and  Wight  as  a  conquest  of  the  West  Saxon  Caed- 
walla  has  ever  since  remained  part  of  the  West  Saxon  diocese 
of  Winchester.'    Daniel,  the  sixth  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons, 
who  sat  at  Winchester  from  705,  is  stated  by  Bede  {H.  £, 
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iv.  16)  to  have  established  the  Church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
This  bishop,  Daniel,  assisted  Bede  in  the  composition  of  his 
history,  and  furnished  the  venerable  historian  with  valuable 
information  respecting  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  had  become 
part  of  his  diocese.  The  episcopate  of  Daniel,  who  is  best 
known  from  his  support  of  those  monastic  schools  near 
Winchester  which  produced  Boniface  (Winfried)  and  his 
companions  in  the  work  of  enlightening  Germany,  covers  the 
reign  of  the  great  Ina,  which  was  the  period  of  the  main 
dewlopment  and  missionary  exertions  of  the  West  Saxon 
Church. 

This  connexion  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Win- 
chester Cathedral  was  kept  up  by  the  early  Anglo-Norman 
sovereigns  and  bishops.  Worsley,  in  his  History,  has  pre- 
served copies  of  two  Royal  grants  to  dig  stone  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  for  the  use  of  the  Cathedral  at  Winchester.  The 
first  of  these  (Appendix  iii)  empowers  Walkelyn,  bishop  of 
Winchester  (with  whom  the  king  was  connected  by  lies 
of  blood),  to  dig  in  the  quarries  of  B instead  and  '  not  only 
there  but  throughout  the  whole  Island.'  Appendix  iv.  is  a 
repetition  of  the  grant  made  by  Henry  I  for  the  same  pur- 
^)Ose  and  addressed  to  Richard  de  Redvers,  The  stone  from 
Binstead  and  Quarr  was  once  highly  valued  as  a  free-stone, 
so  called  because  having  no  grain  It  may  easily  be  cut  into 
blocks  and  worked  with  a  chisel.  Dr.  Mantell  states  that  it 
may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  old  Sussex  churches  and  in  the 
facing  of  the  Priory  of  Lewes.  A  very  good  and  clear  account 
of  Bishop  Walkelyn's  work  at  Winchester  Cathedral  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Freeman's  learned  volumes  on  the  Norman 
Conquest.  To  Walkelyn,  along  with  Bishop  Edington  and 
William  of  Wykeham  of  famous  memory,  belong  the  glories 
of  the  fabric  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  Majestic  ralher  than 
beautiful,  Winchester  Cathedral,  with  its  low  massive  tower 
and  the  immense  extent  of  its  nave  from  east  to  west,  as  it 
is  seen  from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  by  the 
passing  traveller,  attests  alike  the  bounty  of  founders  and 
the  genius  of  architects.  The  lover  of  church  architecture  can 
spend  hours  in  studying  the  different  styles  from  the  work  of 
Walkelyn  to  the  later  developments  of  William  of  Wykeham's 
structure — ^perhaps  the  grandest  monument  of    the    early 
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Perpendicular  style  ^hich  England  possesses.  For  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
periods  of  our  national  history  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Wessex  bishopric  with  its  long  line  of  prelates  is  full  of 
associations,  which  range  from  the  coronation  of  Egbert, 
who,  as  king  of  all  the  Saxons  and  Jutes,  and  lord  of  the 
East  Anglians,  Mercians,  and  Northumbrians,  was  able  to 
call  himself  King  of  the  English,  till  the  time  when  the 
body  of  William  Rufus  was  carried  in  a  cart  to  Win- 
chester, where  it  was  buried  without  any  religious  rite. 
Without  having  recourse  to  the  legendary  stories  about 
Canute  hanging  up  his  crown  before  the  high  altar  in  the 
Cathedral  and  of  Queen  Emma  walking  amidst  a  number  of 
led-hot  plough  shares  with  naked  feet  uninjured  there  is 
much  in  that  ancient  pile  of  buildings  which  appeals  to  the 
mind  and  imagination  of  all  Englishmen.  Although  we 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  separated  by  the  silver  thread  of  sea 
from  the  mainland  of  our  county  of  Hants,  we  are  as  much 
interested  in  the  glories  of  the  Cathedral  which  rises  from  the 
beautiful  valley  watered  by  the  clear  Itchen  as  they  who  live 
under  the  shadow  of  its  grey  time-worn  walls. 

November  37,  1886. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

I. 

The  popular  notions  of  the  condition  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  are  represented  in 
the  following  extracts.  *  The  English  Church/  so  writes 
Mr.  Marsden,  an  English  clergyman,  in  his  History  of  Chris- 
tian Churches  and  Sects,  p.  198,  *from  the  hour  of  Becket's 
death  in  December,  11 70,  to  the  Reformation,  a  period  of 
almost  four  hundred  years,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 
an  independent  being.    During  the  whole  of  that  long  and 
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dismal  period  scarcely  an  event  occurs  to  mark  its  individual 
life.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  a  dependency  of  the  papal 
see.  The  dark  ages  settled  on  it  with  deepest  gloom. 
English  divines  made  no  contributions  of  importance  even 
to  Roman  Catholic  theology.  They  lent  no  assistance  to 
the  revival  of  letters.' 

A  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine,  Dr.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  gives 
a  still  darker  picture  of  this  period  in  his  Christian  Classics^ 
vol.  i.  p.  35 :  *  While  the  clergy  were  busy  contriving  lying 
wonders  and  hovering  round  the  beds  of  nobles  and  royal 
debauchees,  driving  hard  bargains  on  behalf  of  the  custodians 
of  purgatory ;  and  whilst  the  knights  and  barons  drank, 
fought,  and  blustered,  the  serfs  and  yeomen  were  left  in 
a  state  of  sottish  ignorance.'  Even  the  judicial  Hallam, 
when  speaking  of  the  state  of  religion  and  of  the  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  is,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  has  observed,  unfair 
and  prejudiced.  Indeed  Haliam  himself,  with  a  noble 
candour  which  is  beyond  all  praise,  has  observed  in  a  note, 
•  The  fashion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among  Protestants 
especially,  was  to  exaggerate  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
mediaeval  ages — perhaps  I  have  fallen  into  it  a  litde  too 
much.'  One  of  the  first  efforts  to  shake  this  popular 
tradition  was  made  in  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland's  Letters  on  the  Dark 
Ages.  The  admirable  book  of  my  friend  and  parishioner. 
Professor  Henry  Morley,  English  Writers  from  the  Conqtust 
to  Chaucer^  has  helped  to  dispel  the  common  notion  that 
the  English  clergy  of  that  period  were  *  vulgar  men,  wanting 
manners,  learning,  or  true  piety.'  Such  names  as  those  of 
Roger  Bacon ;  of  llchester,  the  Franciscan  martyr  of  science ; 
of  Bacon's  friend,  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  defender 
of  truth  in  morals ;  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  also  a  Franciscan ; 
are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  cler]gy  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were  not  altogether  ignorant,  unlearned  men. 
English  history  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Albans,  of  whom  Matthew  of  Paris  was  the  most 
eminent.  These  chroniclers,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  were  very 
outspoken  upon  the  subject  of  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy ; 
so  much  so  that  the  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
Dr.  Lingard,  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  of  the  valuable  work 
of  Matthew   Paris   'as   a  romance  rather  than  a  history.' 

X  2 
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With    a  truer   historical   insight   Mr.  Green  in  his  p>opular 
History  speaks  of  ihis  famous  annaHst  as  being  the  echo  of 
the   national   sentiment,  which  in  this  maligned  thirteenth 
century,  was  binding  nobles,  yeomen,  and  churchmen  into 
the  English  people.     The   mother  tongue  of  the   English 
people  partook  of  this  movement.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  there  was  a  revival  of  a  literature  in  the 
language  of  the  land.     Layamon,  who  read  the  services  of 
the  church  near  Bewdley,  turned  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
Chronicle,  with  new  additions  to  its  legend  of  King  Arthur, 
into  an  English  poem.     The  Ormulum^  so   named   after 
Brother  Orme  its  writer,  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  people 
in  pleasant  rhythmical  form  the  series  of  Gospels  for  the  year, 
with  a  short  homily  upon  each  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  their 
religious  instruction.     To  this  period  also  belongs  Gerald  de 
Barri  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  reforming  Archdeacon  of 
Wales),  the  father  of  our  popular  literature  and  the  origin- 
ator of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  pamphlet,  of  whom 
Mr.  Green  has  given  such  a  brilliant  description.     Nor  is  it 
to  be  forgotten  that  in  this  century  the  English  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  began  to  exercise  a  real  influence  on 
the  intellectual  life  of  Englishmen.     To  these  Universities 
crowded  hundreds,  some  say  thousands,  of  poor  boys  with 
a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge  and  full  of  the  poetry  of  deep 
religious  feeling,   such   as  Edmund    Rich,   the    unworldly 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  saint  in  later  times — a  lad 
then   of  twelve  years  old  from  the  little  lane  in  Abingdon 
which  still  bears  his  name.     It  is  to  him  that  Oxford  owes 
her  first  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle* 
Edmund  Rich's  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  was 
that  true  Englishman,  Stephen   Langton,  of  whom   Dean 
Milman  has  said  'that  of  all  the  high-minded,  wise,   and 
generous  prelates  who  have  filled  that  office  none  have  been 
superior  to  Stephen  Langton.' 

With  such  loyal  sons  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  others 
of  less  illustrious  name  who  might  be  mentioned,  her  history 
in  the  thirteenth  century  is  no  such  dreary  blank  as  good 
Mr.  Marsden  and  Dr.  Hamilton  have  made  it  out  to  be. 

The  imputations  of  indolence,  superstition,  ignorance,  and 
gross,  coarse  immorality  among  churchmen  may  be  admitted 
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to  be  unfortunately  in  a  measure  truly  founded ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  there  being  a  great  amount  of 
intellectual  activity  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  great 
teachers  and  doctors  of  that  period  were  not  narrow-minded. 
Theology  came  forth  into  the  open  day,  availing  itself  of  the 
heathen  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  of  his  Mahometan 
commentators,  and  yet  the  theologians  were  not  the 
slavish  followers  of  him  whom  the  poet  Dante  calls 
*II  maestro  di  color  che  sanno.'  Ritter,  the  historian  of 
philosophy,  earnestly  protests  against  the  injustice  of  those 
who  call  the  schoolmen  the  *  Apes  of  Aristotle.'  Nor  was 
this  stirring  of  the  waters  of  thought  confined  to  mere 
speculation ;  great  proficiency  in  many  of  the  arts  of  life  was 
also  to  be  found.  As  Wheweil  (History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences  J  vol.  i.  p.  252)  has  justly  observed,  *  Parchment 
and  paper,  printing  and  engraving,  improved  glass  and 
steel,  gunpowder,  clocks,  telescopes,  the  mariner  s  compass, 
the  reformed  calendar,  the  decimal  notation,  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, chemistry,  counterpoint — an  invention  equivalent 
to  a  new  creation  of  music — these  are  all  possessions  which 
we  inherit  from  that  which  has  been  so  disparagingly  termed 
the  Stationary  Period.  Above  all  let  us  look  at  the  monu- 
ments of  architecture  of  this  period — the  admiration  and 
despair  of  modem  architects,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but 
for  the  skill  disclosed  in  their  construction/ 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  still  to  be  found  in  our  parish 
churches  traces  of  what  Wheweil  has  called  the  expressive 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  To  that  century  belongs  the  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  sometimes  called  Early  English,  from  being 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  our  own  country,  and  also 
Lancet  Gothic,  from  the  lancet-shaped,  narrow-pointed 
windows,  which,  with  its  clustered  pillars,  form  the  chief 
distinction  of  this  style.  The  beautiful  little  arcade  and  side- 
lancets  which  form  the  remains  of  the  Early  English  chapel 
of  William  de  Vernon  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  converted  into 
the  grand  staircase  of  the  Governor's  house  by  Lord  Culls, 
are  exquisite  specimens  of  elegance  and  gracefulness  in  this 
kind  of  architecture.  The  double-gabled  chancel  of  Arreton 
Church  must  be  referred  to  the  late  Early  English  of  Henry  III 
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or  Edward  I,  and  is  of  excellent  design,  superior  to  anythinir 
else  found  in  ihe  Island  except  perhaps  the  chancel  of 
Shalfleet,  which  it  much  resembles.  In  the  chancel  of  this 
laiter  church,  the  windows  of  two  lights  wiih  foliated  circles 
in  the  head  are  a  pleasing  example  of  the  latest  Early 
English  of  the  time  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  to  which  a  portion 
of  Shal fleet  is  to  be  referred.  The  earliest  parts  now  existing 
in  Calbourne  Church,  the  chancel  and  south  aisle,  are  also 
very  fair  examples  of  thirteenth-century  work ;  the  eastern 
windows  are  of  great  value  in  the  history  of  window  tracery ; 
they  consist  of  two  independent  lancets  with  a  foliated  circle 
pierced  in  the  wall  above.  In  Carisbrooke  Church  the  small 
headed  circular  door  with  nook-shafts  and  capitals  of  stiff 
foliage  on  the  north  side  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  doorways  of  the  Lancet  style  at  its  earliest  date.  These 
doorways  were  a  feature  on  which  much  care  and  ornament 
was  bestowed  by  our  English  architects  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  attained  a  high  degree  of  beauty  at  their  hands. 

The  house  at  Swainston,  though  principally  modem,  has 
a  small  gabled  chapel  of  this  same  date,  which  has  survived 
from  the  time  when  it  was  the  Manor  House  of  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester.  In  looking  at  our  old  Isle  of  Wight  churches 
we  are  struck  with  the  justice  of  what  Dr.  Whewell  has  said 
about  a  new  decorative  construction  having  been  matured, 
not  thwarting  and  controlling  but  assisting  and  harmonizing 
with  the  mechanical  construction.  Every  member,  almost 
every  moulding,  became  a  sustainer  of  weight ;  and  by  the 
multiplicity  of  props  supporting  each  other,  and  the  con- 
sequent subdivision  of  weight,  the  eye  is  satisfied  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  structure,  notwithstanding  the  curiously  slender 
forms  of  the  separate  parts.  Everything  shows  that  practically 
at  least  men  applied  with  steadiness  and  pleasure  the  idea  of 
mechanical  pressure  and  support.  The  eye,  which,  looking 
for  beauty  in  definite  and  significant  relations  of  parts,  is  never 
satisfied  except  the  weights  appear  to  be  duly  supported,  is 
always  gratified  the  more  closely  it  examines  the  details 
of  these  varied  forms  of  Gothic  architecture  which  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  pressed  into  her  service. 

The  question  arises,  by  whom  were  these  buildings  erected  ? 
We  cannot  doubt  but  that  architecture  was  a  definite  system, 
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practised  by  a  class  of  artists  who  formed  themselves  by 
serious  study  and  practice  and  by  communication  with  each 
other.  There  must  have  been  bodies  of  masters  and  of 
scholars,  discipline,  traditions,  and  precepts  of  art.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Professor  Willis  that  much  of  the  mason-craft 
of  the  Middle  Ages  consisted  in  the  geometrical  methods  by 
which  the  artists  wrought  out  of  the  blocks  the  complex  forms 
of  their  decorative  system.  The  strong  family  likeness,  so  to 
call  it,  which  subsists  between  the  different  churches  in  this 
Island,  suggests  that  they  must  have  been  the  work  of  one 
designer  or  of  his  pupils.  These  churches  are  the  memorials 
of  a  warlike  generation,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  '  The 
praises  of  God  were  in  their  mouths  and  a  two-edged  sword 
in  their  hands.'  The  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
Christian  architecture  in  the  severe  beauty  of  her  first  youth. 
The  strong  sentiment  of  religious  devotion  was  the  architect 
of  its  own  stony  covering  and  fashioned  it  to  its  own  use ; 
and  tracing  on  it,  without  and  within,  the  diversity  of  its 
own  thoughts  told  its  history  upon  it  In  our  old  churches 
we  see  engraved  upon  them  all  the  remembrances,  all  the 
hopes,  all  the  regrets,  all  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  who  speak  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  that  period  when  our  land  was  covered  with  these 
wondrous  and  unearthly  houses  of  God  are  to  be  pitied. 
Happily  these  detractors  of  the  past  are  a  diminishing 
number. 

February  35,  i888. 

II. 

The  ordinary  student  who  is  unable  to  get  at  the  original 
sources  of  the  History  of  Christianity  cannot  do  better  than 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Neander's  Ecclesiastical  History^  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  if  he  wishes  to  know  how 
the  faith  of  the  Church  moulded  the  hearts  of  its  members 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Neander  was  a  staunch  Protestant, 
with  that  dislike  of  sacerdotal  caste  which  is  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Neander,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  had  all  the  vast  learning 
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of  a  German  professor,  and  his  iheology  was  not  only  of 
the  head  but  also  of  the  heart.  By  taking  his  studies  on 
the  Christian  hfe  as  it  was  displayed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  comparing  his  descriptions  with  what  we  see 
around  us  in  our  own  generation  and  p>eopie,  we  shall  best 
explain  the  thoughts,  desires,  fears,  and  hopes  which  good 
men  have  cherished  in  their  closets  and  uttered  in  their 
prayers  during  the  centuries  of  the  past.  What  was  spoken 
to  them  in  the  secret  ear  will  likewise  teach  us  what  we  have 
to  proclaim  on  the  house-tops. 

Hildebrand,  the  very  impersonation  of  papal  arrogancy 
and  spiritual   despotism,  was,  as  Sir  James   Stephen    has 
shown,  the  founder  of  that  centralization  of  ecclesiastical 
power  which  more  than  balanced  the  isolating  spirit  of  the 
feudal  oligarchies  in  the  centuries  which  followed  his  attempt 
to  make  the  Popedom  supreme.     No  one  can  deny  grandtrur 
to  the  conception  of  Hildebrand.    It  is  impossible  to  withhold 
a  certain  kind  of  admiration  for  the  genius  and  courage  of 
Pope  Gregory  VII,  especially  when  he  proved  that  he  was  able 
to  endure  punishments  as  well  as  to  threaten  and  inflict  them. 
His  legislation  in  endeavouring  to  force  celibacy  on  the  clergy 
greatly  added  to  their  sacerdotal  power.     There  were  some 
excuses   for   his   policy  in  the   irregularities  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  their  neglect  of  their  proper  duties,  and  their 
servility  to  lay  patrons.     Great  as  these  evils  might  be,  the 
Pope  by  separating   his   clergy  from   human   ties   brought 
a  certain  contempt  upon  those  lies  in  the  flocks  which  these 
Christian  ministers  were  to  guide.     Hildebrand's  resources 
and  arts  were  purely  sacerdotal ;  he  separated  the  man  from 
the  clergyman  to  a  creater  extent  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  was  one   of  the  most  deadly  enemies   of  the   gospel 
teaching  of  the  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  and  sanctioned 
the  principle  that  there  was  one  standard  of  duty  for  the 
clergyman  and  another  for  the  layman.     Francis  Bacon  has 
said  in  his  Essay  on  marriage  and  single  bye  that  *  A  single 
life  doth  well  with  churchmen,  for  charity  will  hardly  water 
the  ground  when  it  must  first  fill  a  pool.'     But  this  *  detach- 
ment '  of  the  clergy  from  common  mundane  interests  had 
a  tendency  to  create  a  special  arrogancy  in  the  clergy  by 
diviaing   them    from   the    rest    of   mankind.     Bacon    has 
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indeed  in  another  essay  supplied  the  antidote,  where  he 
says,  '  Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom 
extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more  violent  in  the 
return/  And  so  Dean  Milman,  in  his  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  vol.  vi.  p.  384,  has  said,  *  Celibacy,  which  was 
the  vital  energy  of  the  clergy,  was  at  the  same  time  their 
fotal  irremediable  weakness.  One  half,  at  least  a  large 
portion  of  human  kind,  could  not  cease  to  be  human  kind/ 
That  this  institution  of  an  unmarried  priestly  caste  has  not  been 
merely  productive  of  evil,  an  impartial  inquirer  must  acknow- 
ledge. The  clergy,  though  they  might  seem  to  put  a  scorn 
on  domestic  life,  did  not  practically  carry  out  the  full 
development  of  their  principles,  but  endeavoured  to  arouse 
their  flocks  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  family  life 
and  to  lead  the  people  generally  to  higher  things.  They 
who  in  a  sincere  and  honest  spirit  preached  the  message 
of  good  tidings  they  had  to  deliver  met  in  their  hearers 
thoughts  and  hopes  that  had  been  struggling  with  them, 
or  that  had  been  stifled.  *  The  princess  in  her  thorny  bower 
felt  that  her  lips  had  been  touched,  not  by  any  mortal  but 
by  the  true  lover,  and  as  she  awoke  out  of  her  slumber  all 
the  attendants  that  were  torpid  and  fixed  around  her 
wakened  also.  "Whenever  there  was  a  true  voice  coming 
out  of  the  heart  of  a  man,  there  was  some  heart  which 
responded  to  it — some  one  who  said,  I  believe  not  because 
of  thy  saying,  I  know  for  myself  that  He  of  whom  you 
speak  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God/ 

Thus,  as  Neander  has  shown,  we  may  claim  for  the 
thirteenth  century  great  susceptibility  to  religious  impres- 
sions as  well  as  great  depth  and  power  of  religious  feeling. 
Sudden  transitions  from  the  most  violent  outbreaks  of  wild 
passion  to  emotions  no  less  violently  expressed  of  a  more 
or  less  enduring  contrition  were  of  no  rare  occurrence. 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  in  his  Past  and  Present  adopted  the 
picturesque  language  of  the  ancient  chronicler,  who  relates 
how  Henry,  Earl  of  Essex,  *  strove  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of 
his  former  life  and  to  cleanse  the  long  week  of  his  dissolute 
history  by  at  least  a  purifying  Sabbath,  and  to  cultivate  the 
studies  of  virtue  into  the  fruits  of  eternal  felicity.' 
Instances  like  that  of  the  conversion  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
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Essex,  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  but 
the  stream  of  time  has  swept  all  these  away.  *  Perhaps/ 
writes  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo,  *  the  truth  is  that  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  town  in  any  Christian  country  where  a  century 
has  passed  without  exhibiting  a  character  of  such  elevation 
that  his  mere  presence  has  shamed  the  bad  and  made  the 
good  better/  The  Church  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  though  obscurity  hangs  over  it,  must  have 
possessed  that  power  of  reclaiming  the  lost  without  which 
all  religious  institutions  are  useless 

'The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.* 

We  know  that  other  generations  lived  before  us,  and  we 
really  know  little  more.  Many  things  are  swept  away  and 
lost  that  we  wish  could  have  been  saved,  and  here  and  there 
something  is  saved  which  we  think  might  as  well  have  been 
forgotten.  Blank  annals  betoken  well-being  and  sometimes 
well-doing.  *  The  registers  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester/  so 
Worsley  states, '  reach  no  higher  than  John  de  Pontissera,  who 
filled  that  see  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  a.d.  1280';  con- 
sequently no  mention  is  made  there  of  the  churches  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  founded  and  endowed  before  that  time.  In 
or  about  the  thirteenth  century  the  larger  parishes  were 
divided — Northwood,  Chale,  Shorwell,  and  probably  Gat- 
combe,  being  taken  out  of  Carisbrooke ;  Yaverland,  Shanklin 
and  Bonchurch  out  of  Brading ;  Whitwell  out  of  Godshill ; 
Brighstone  or  Brixton  out  of  Calboume ;  and  various  chapels 
were  erected  by  the  lords  of  the  manors  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  themselves  and  their  tenants ;  some  of  which,  as 
Wootton,  Shanklin,  Kingston,  and  Brooke,  became  eventually 
parish  churches,  while  others  passed  away  with  the  Reform- 
ation. *  Sir  John  Oglander  observes,'  as  Worsley  states 
in  a  note,  *  that  he  had  heard  there  were  a  hundred  churches, 
chapels,  abbeys,  priories,  nunneries,  and  oratories  in  the 
Island  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.' 

While  giving  all  credit  to  the  piety  of  the  thirteenth  century 
we  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  eloquence  of  the  author  of 
that  charming  book,  The  Ages  of  Faiths  from  looking  at  the 
other  side.    The  golden  age  of  the  Church  of  which  some 
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have  dreamed  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
We  lose  the  benefit  of  studying   the  past  history  of  the 
English  Church  if  we  omit  any  of  its  darker  features.     If 
we  are  reasonable  men,  the  more  we  look  at  the  mass  of 
evil  in  society  which  the  Church   was  sent  to  decompose, 
the  more  we  shall  admire  the  power  which  decomposed  it, 
and  be  thankful  for  the  instruments  by  whom  God  worked 
His  purposes.    One  great  evil  was  the  increasing  interference 
of  the  pope.     Mr.  Green,  in  his  popular  History,  has  put 
this   before  us   clearly,   when   he    says   that  the   'papacy 
exhausted  by  the  long  struggle  with  Frederick  the  Second 
(the  German  Emperor)  grew  more  and  more  extortionate  in 
its  demands,  till  the  death  of  Langton  saw  them  culminate 
in  a  demand  of  a  tenth  from  the  whole  realm.     The  demand 
was  at  once  rejected  by  the  baronage,  but  a  threat  of  excom- 
munication silenced  the  clergy.     Exaction  followed  exaction, 
and  the  very  rights  of  the  lay  patron  were  set  aside  and 
presentations  to  benefices  (under  the  name  of  preserves) 
were  sold  in  the  papal  market,  while   Italian   clergy  were 
quartered  on  the  best  livings  of  the  Church.'    England  was 
lorn  with  troubles.     No  better  remedy  had  been  devised  for 
opposing  the  papal  demands  than  the  assassination  of  the 
pope's  couriers  and  agents.     An  association  was  formed 
for  this  object,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Yorkshire  knight, 
Sir  Roger  Thwinge,  who  by  a  papal  provision  had  been 
deprived  of  a  nomination  to  a  living  in  the  gift  of  his  family 
(Lingard,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141,  142).     In  the  satiric  poems  of 
this  age,  written,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  by  ecclesiastics, 
such  as  Walter  de  Map  and  the  monastic  authors  who  are 
called  Goliards,  picture  after  picture  is  drawn  of  the  deepest 
corruption  in  the  Church.     The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are 
attacked,  from  the  bishop  to  the  hedge-priest.     The  monks, 
though  the  writers  are  *  regulars/  not '  seculars,'  for  the  most 
part,  do  not  escape.     The  invective  is  so  violent  and  so 
sweeping  that  this  monkish  Latin  satire  against  the  Church 
cannot  command  our  belief  in  its  truth  or  in  its  pretended 
indignation.     Satiric  poetry  is  not  the  best  illustration  of 
the  manners  of  a  people  or  of  a  time.    A  sneer  is  one  of 
those  poisoned  weapons  which  come  from  a  soured  temper, 
the  usual  workshop  of  such  artillery. 
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We  cannot  however  lay  out  of  sight  the  evidence  of 
malpractices  in  the  Church  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
is  furnished  by  the  canons  passed  in  a  council  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  held  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's 
at  the  close  of  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  IV,  a.d.  1268. 
At  this  council  were  laid  down  the  famous  constitutions 
of  Ottoboric,  the  completion  and  confirmation  of  those  of 
Cardinal  Otho,  which  were  held  for  some  time  as  the  canon 
law  of  England.  One  of  these  canons  was  directed  against 
the  clergy  bearing  arms.  Some  of  the  clergy  are  described 
as  little  better  than  robber  chieftains.  A  strong  canon  is 
promulgated  against  married  clergy.  Not  merely  were  many 
clergy  married,  but  the  usage  existed  to  a  great  extent  of 
the  transmission  of  benefices  from  father  to  son,  and  these 
benefices  were  not  seldom  defended  by  violence  and  arms. 
The  historians  of  the  Church  usually  fix  upon  the  thirteenth 
century  as  being  the  period  at  which  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  finally  fixed  throughout  Latin  Christendom. 

Amidst  all  this  corruption  there  were,  as  Neander  has 
pointed  out,  many  bright  specimens  of  true  Christian  piety, 
and  it  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that  Pope  Innocent  III, 
the  great  statesman  and  legislator  of  the  Church  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  has  been  called  by  historians 
the  age  of  Innocent  III,  was  originally  inclined  rather  to 
encourage  than  to  suppress  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the 
laity,  till,  influenced  by  the  advisers  who  surrounded  him, 
he  was  led  to  forbid  it.  By  the  i4lh  statute  of  the  Council 
of  Toulouse,  A.D.  1229,  no  layman  was  permitted  to  have 
any  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  especially  in 
a  translation,  unless  perhaps  the  Psalter,  a  breviary,  and  the 
Hours  of  the  Virgin. 

March  3,  1888. 
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THE  SEIZURE  OF  CARISBROOKE  PRIORY 
BY   EDWARD   THE   FIRST. 

Th£  church  and  castle  of  Carisbrooke  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  early  English 
history.  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  lay  before  my 
readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Priory 
of  Carisbrooke,  and  have  described  the  routine  of  a  single 
day  among  the  Benedictine  inmates  of  that  monastery,  with 
their  alternations  of  prayer  and  work — mental  and  manual — 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  founder  of  their  order.  It 
remains  for  me  to  tell  of  a  disaster  which  befell  this  little 
munity,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  from  the  political 
complications  of  the  period.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  a  commencement  was  made  of  that  long  duel 
between  England  and  France  which  bears  the  name  in 
history  of  the  *  Hundred  Years*  War.'  It  seems  at  first  sight 
strange  that  men  of  peace,  like  the  monks  in  their  small 
Priory  at  Carisbrooke,  should  be  affected  by  the  operations 
of  a  war,  the  scene  of  which,  happily  for  England,  was  con- 
fined to  France,  but  a  little  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  Carisbrooke  Priory  will  make  it  evident  that  its  inmates 
could  hardly  avoid  suffering  damage  in  the  collision  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

The  materials  for  this  letter  have  been  taken  from  an 
interesting  paper  by  Canon  Venables,  *The  Alien  Priories 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  their  seizure  by  Edward  the  First,' 
which  was  read  in  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Southampton 
Archaeological  meeting,  August  7,  1872,  and  has  been 
since  privately  reprinted.  The  Priory  of  Carisbrooke  was 
no  great,  independent,  magnificent  foundation,  like  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbeys  of  St.  Albans,  Glastonbury, .  Battle,  West- 
minster, or  Tavistock.  Carisbrooke  was  an  alien  Priory — 
that  is,  a  small  religious  house  appurtenant  to  a  great  foreign 
religious  house.  The  Carisbrooke  Priory  received  its  priors, 
and  in  most  cases  its  monks,  from  the  Norman  Abbey  of 
Lire,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  from 
being  on  the  seaway  between  France  and  England,  had 
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several  of  these  alien  Priories,  for  besides  that  of  Carisbrooke, 
which  was  the  most  important,  there  were  Appuldurcombe, 
St.  Cross,  and  St.  Helens.  So  long  as  the  territory  was  held 
mainly  by  Norman  lords  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  the 
clergy  in  these  establishments,  which  the  Norman  lords  had 
endowed  with  lands  and  tithes  from  what  was  their  own 
property,  should  be  Normans.  The  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  supported  the  larger  house  in  Normandy,  and  the 
smaller  establishment  or  offshoot  on  English  soil  was 
looked  upon  as  what  in  modern  phrase,  might  be  called 
a  chapel  of  ease. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Norman  conquest 
England  was  ruled  by  French  kings,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
so  long  as  it  had  for  its  lords  the  Norman  family  of  De 
Redvers,  was  an  outlying  district  of  Normandy.  A  great 
change  occurred  in  England  when,  in  the  reign  of  our  King 
John,  England  lost  Normandy.  A  separation  was  then  be- 
gun between  England  and  the  continental  possessions  of 
our  kings  in  France.  With  the  entire  change  of  relations 
between  France  and  England  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I,  and  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the 
death  of  the  last  Lady  of  the  Island,  Isabella  de  Fortibus, 
a  new  state  of  things  sprang  up.  The  Isle  of  Wight  was  no 
longer  a  lordship  belonging  to  a  great  Norman  baronial 
family  but  an  integral  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown  of 
England.  One  result  of  this  alteration  was  that  the  Islanders 
be|:i:an  to  look  upon  the  Norman  inmates  of  these  alien 
priories  at  Carisbrooke  and  elsewhere  not  only  as  *  overers  * 
but  as  interlopers.  When  too  the  Norman  Abbey  of  Lire 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England  as  its  Sovereign, 
and  the  King  had  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  Benedictine 
establishment  in  Normandy,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
grudge  that  money  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  go  to 
a  foreign  land. 

The  Norman  lords  had  endowed  the  Priory,  but  the  King 
had  bought  out  these  Norman  lords  and  their  rights  of 
patronage  in  this  Island.  The  King  would  not  have  thought 
of  seizing  the  property  of  a  genuine  English  religious  house, 
but  these  Carisbrooke  monks  were  aliens.  Our  present-day 
experience  in  Ireland  shows  how  deadly  and  lasting  is  the 
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hatred  of  a  native  population  against  those  whom  they  call 
aliens.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and 
Barbarian.  This  feeling  of  dislike  would  be  still  further  ex- 
asperated when  war  broke  out  between  the  country  in  which 
these  little  colonies  of  aliens  were  settled  and  the  foreign  land 
from  which  they  had  come.  Suspicion  would  arise  that  these 
alien  priories  might  become  centres  of  disaffection,  availing 
themselves  of  their  position  to  obtain  and  furnish  informa- 
tion to  their  own  countrymen,  who  were  the  enemies  of 
the  King.  This  suspicion  might  be  unfounded,  but  was  sure 
to  spring  up.  When  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  must  be  allowed  that  the  King's  Government 
showed  a  generous  spirit  in  their  treatment  of  these  aliens, 
and  that  the  measures  taken  with  regard  to  their  property 
were  conducted  with  due  regard  to  law  and  justice. 

While  Edward  I  meditated  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
British  islands  under  one  monarchy,  and  had  pursued  this 
end  since  his  accession  with  unswerving  determination  and 
great  ability,  his  younger  rival,  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of 
France,  coveted  with  no  less  eagerness  the  continental 
territories  of  England.  He  too  aspired  to  be  King  of  all 
France,  not  mere  feudal  Sovereign  over  almost  independent 
vassals,  but  actual  ruling  monarch.  Philip  had  more  of  the 
fox  than  the  wolf  in  his  com()osition  ;  he  did  not  love  war,  but 
preferred  other  means  of  getting  his  neighbours'  possessions. 
At  first  he  trafficked,  exchanged  and  bought,  and  thus  stripped 
his  weak  friends  honestiy.  Edward  was  too  wary  to  give 
his  enemy  any  cause  for  aggression ;  he  had  performed  with 
scrupulous  punculiousness  all  the  acts  of  homage  and  fealty 
which  the  King  of  France  could  command  for  the  land  of 
Gascony,  Guienne,  and  the  other  hereditary  possessions  of 
the  Kings  of  England.  An  uncomfortable  feeling  had  been 
growing  up  between  these  two  powerful  rulers.  The  suc- 
cesses of  Edward  in  Wales  and  Scotland  stimulated  the 
unscrupulous  ambition  of  Philip.  Edward  was  entangled 
in  his  Welsh  and  Scotch  wars,  from  which  he  gained  glory 
only.  France  was  thus  enabled  to  purchase  from  the 
necessitous  King  of  England  the  Quercy,  a  dry,  mountainous 
country  of  little  value  but  affording  an  entrance  into  the 
much-coveted  Guienne.    An  accidental  quarrel  between  the 
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sea-faring-  population  of  the  two  nations  was  the  sijrnal 
for  the  explosion  of  these  smouldering  hostilities.  This 
quarrel  led  to  piratical  warfare  waged  with  the  utmost 
cruelty  along  the  whole  British  Channel  and  the  western 
coast  of  France.  The  first  offenders  had  been  sailors  in 
Edward's  French  ptort  of  Bayonne.  Philip  seeing  that 
Edward  was  occupied  in  repressing  Scotland,  which  was  then 
in  arms  against  hira,  summoned  the  English  King  to  answer 
for  the  piracies  of  his  Gascons  upon  the  Normans,  who  were 
Philip's  subjects.  Edward  was  to  appear  and  clear  himself, 
■before  what  Philip  called  his  tribunal  of  peers.  Philip  first 
threatened,  then  beguiled  Edward,  offering  him  in  marriage 
a  princess  of  France — Margaret — Philip's  own  sister,  who 
afterwards  became  the  second  wife  of  Edward,  as  the  price  of 
a  fictitious  submission,  a  simple  seizure  which  would  arrange 
everything.  Edward  of  England,  who  had  enough  on  his 
own  hands  at  home,  was  reluctant  to  engage  in  continental 
warfare.  The  arrangement  suited  him,  so  it  ended  in  his 
opening  his  strongholds  and  in  Philip's  keeping  them  and 
withdrawing  his  offer;  so  that  this  great  province,  the 
kingdom  of  Guienne,  changed  masters  by  sleight  of  hand. 
The  affront  was  too  flagrant  and  humiliating ;  the  loss  too 
precious;  war  seemed  inevitable.  Edward  by  his  heralds 
renounced  allegiance ;  he  would  no  longer  be  the  man,  the 
vassal,  of  a  lung  who  violated  all  treaties  sworn  to  by 
their  common  ancestors.  But  the  barons  and  the  churchmen 
of  England  were  averse  to  foreign  wars ;  their  subsidies, 
their  aids,  their  musters  were  slow,  reluctant,  almost  refused. 
Edward  somehow  managed  to  raise  an  army,  which,  being 
detained  at  Portsmouth  by  bad  weather,  was  recruited 
by  pardoned  malefactors,  who  soon  deserted  for  want  of 
pay.  Again  Edward  tried  to  raise  two  armies,  one  of 
which  was  to  go  to  Guienne,  the  other  to  Flanders. 
Turning  to  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  the  Marshal  of  England, 
who  had  refused  to  quit  the  country,  the  King  exclaimed 
with  an  oath,  *  Sir  Earl,  you  shall  go,  or  hang.'  Nor- 
folk replied,  with  the  self-same  oath,  *  Sir  King,  1  will 
neither  go  nor  hang.'  Each  Sovereign  strengthened  himself 
with  foreign  allies,  and  the  war  was  thus  waged  without 
battle.    It  was  a  struggle  of  corruptioji,  a  contest  of  niioney, 
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to  see  which  would  first  ruin  the  other.  The  resources  of 
governments  in  those  days  were  poor  and  wretched  to  meet 
such  expenses.  Edward's  distress  reduced  him  to  despair^ 
he  was  even  seen  to  weep  in  Westminster  Hall. 

At  this  period,  in   the  year  1294,   Edward,  when  thus 
drifting  into  war  with  France,  issued  a  writ  directing  that  all 
the  alien  Priories,  or  in  the  accurate  language  of  the  writ 
itself  *  de  terra  et  potestate  Regis  Franciae,'  in  the  kingdom, 
together  with  all  their  lands,  tenements,  goods  and  chattels, 
should  be  taken  into  the  king's  hands,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Priories,  in  common  with  those  near  the 
seacoast  generally,   the   priors  and  their  monks  should  be 
removed  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  that  his  enemies  in 
France  might  have  no  assistance  from  them.     In  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London  are  two  documents  relating  to  the 
seizure  of  the  alien  Priories  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  details 
of  which  are  given  in  Canon  Venables'  paper.     The  earlier 
of  the  two  documents  comprises  the  account  rendered  by 
Richard  of  Afton  of  the  property,  real  and  movable,  of  the 
four  alien  Priories,  viz.  Carisbrooke,  St.  Cross,  St.  Helens, 
and  Appuldurcombe ;  which,  in  compliance  with  the  writ  of 
1294,  in  the  month  of  August,  1295,  he  had  taken  into  the 
king's  hands  and  delivered  over  to  Simon  Stake  on  the  17th 
of  the  following  November,  together  with  a  detailed  report 
of  the  defensive  works  executed  by  him  and  Gilbert  of  Arden, 
the  inspector  of  such  works,  for  the  protection  of  the  coast 
of  the  Island  against '  the  King  of  France  and  other  the  king's 
enemies/     The  second  document  is  an  inquisition  taken  by 
the  aforenamed  Simon  Stake,  the  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  following  the  feast  of  St.  Clement,  November  23, 
and  the  subsequent  Monday,  a.d.  1296,  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  four  Priories  named,  seized  by  the  king  for  the 
above-mentioned  Richard  of  Afion  and  Gilbert  of  Arden. 
The  returns  are  made  on  oath  by  seven  witnesses,  *  juratores.' 
In  this  jury  or  assembly  of  men  authorized  to  inquire  into 
and  determine  the  facts  may  be  noticed  the  names  of  Henry 
of  Oglander,  a  member  of  a  family  which  from  the  time  of 
Henry  I   to  the  present  day   has  without   a   break   held 
a  leading  place  in  the  Island ;  Russell,  of  Yaverland,   an 
ancestor  of  the  ducal  house  of  Bedford ;  Evercy,  of  Standen ; 
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together  with  the  humbler  names  of  John  the  forester,  Adam 
the  carpenter,  Adam  the  tanner,  and  others. 

The  form  of  the  reply  of  the  jurors  is  in  every  case  the 
same.  They  first  assert  ignorance  of  the  removal  of  any 
treasure  in  gold  or  silver  or  of  any  debts  due  to  the  prior. 
They  then  proceed  to  state  that  on  a  certain  day  Richard  of 
Afton  and  Gilbert  of  Arden  entered  the  Priory,  expelled  the 
prior  and  his  brethren,  and  took  possession  of  their  goods  and 
chattels,  of  which  they  proceed  to  furnish  a  priced  inventory. 
A  similar  inventory  is  contained  in  the  earlier  document, 
Afton's  return  containing  a  few  additional  particulars  c^ 
some  interest.  For  instance,  by  the  king's  command  the 
palfrey  and  the  sumpter-horse  belonging  respectively  to 
the  Prior  of  Carisbrooke  and  the  procurator  of  the  Abbey 
of  Lire  (the  factor  or  legal  agent  employed  to  collect  the 
tithes,  rents,  and  dues  belonging  to  the  Abbey  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight)  together  with  the  Prior's  white  horse  were  re- 
turned to  their  owners;  and  the  equipment  with  which 
the  horse  was  provided,  'Ad  salvacionem  terrae,'  was  also 
returned. 

The  first  item  in  Afton's  account  is  in  each  case  the  money 
received  from  the  debts  due  to  the  houses,  together  with  the  tithes 
and  rents  of  their  tenants.  This  is  followed  by  the  inventory 
of  agricultural  stock  and  other  produce,  com  and  other 
grain,  horses,  oxen  and  cows,  sheep  and  lambs,  wool,  cheese, 
geese,  chickens,  &c.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  accoimt  of 
the  expenses  of  working  the  land,  repairs  of  buildings,  &c., 
and  lastly  the  articles  of  military  furniture,  belonging  to  each 
Priory.  The  second  return  corresponds  in  the  main  with 
the  first,  but  being  simply  a  return  of  goods  taken  into  the 
king's  hands  there  is  no  account  of  expenses.  It  appears 
that  the  Prior  of  Carisbrooke  had  granges  or  farmhouses  at 
Shete  and  at  Chale. 

One  leading  point  of  interest  in  these  documents  lies  in 
the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  the 
stock  of  a  farm,  and  of  the  prices  of  ordinary  farm  produce 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  consideration  of 
this  occurs  on  pp.  255-261.  The  storm,  which  seemed 
likely  to  have  swept  away  the  Carisbrooke  Priory,  blew 
itself  out,  and  the  monks  were  still  in  possession  of  their 
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house  when  Edward  III  began  the  *  hundred  years'  war  with 
France.'  The  danger  was  averted  for  the  present  in  this 
way.  In  1294  Benedetto  Gaetani,  who,  as  Pope  Boniface 
VIII,  has  been  doomed  to  an  earthly  immortality  of  shame 
in  the  hell  of  the  poet  Dante,  was  raised  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  The  epitaph,  in  which  his  character  was 
proclaimed  to  the  whole  unprotesting  Christian  world,  says 
of  him,  *He  came  in  like  a  fox,  ruled  like  a  lion,  and 
died  like  a  dog.'  This  Boniface,  who  of  all  the  Roman 
pontiffs  has  left  the  darkest  name  for  craft,  arrogance, 
ambition,  and  avarice,  did  a  good  turn  for  the  Benedictines 
of  Carisbrooke.  Almost  one  of  Boniface's  first  acts  was  to 
command  peace  between  England  and  France.  His  legates 
crossed  over  to  England;  they  were  received  in  a  full 
Parliament  at  Westminster.  The  King  of  England  ordered 
his  brother  Edmund  and  John  de  Lacy  to  explain  the  causes 
of  the  war,  his  grievances  and  insults  endured  from  the  King 
of  France.  The  legates  peremptorily  insisted  on  peace.  The 
king  replied  that  he  could  not  make  peace  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  ally,  the  King  of  the  Romans.  The 
legates  urged  a  truce ;  this  Edward  rejected  with  equal  deter- 
mination. They  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  sailing  of 
Edward's  fleet.  Edward  steadily  refused  even  that  concession. 
Boniface  was  not  so  to  be  silenced  ;  he  declared  all  existing 
treaties  of  alliance  null  and  void,  and  peremptorily  enjoined 
a  truce  from  St.  John  Baptist's  day  until  the  same  festival  in 
the  ensuing  year.  In  the  meanwhile  the  king's  exactions 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  caused  much  dissatis- 
faction in  England.  It  was  proposed  that  certain  sentences 
should  be  added  to  the  charter,  of  which  this  was  the 
first — *  No  tallage  or  aid  shall  henceforth  be  laid  or  levied 
by  us  or  our  heirs  in  this  our  realm  without  the  good 
will  and  common  consent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  prelates,  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and 
other  freemen  in  our  realm.'  The  king  yielded.  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says  that  we  scarcely 
owe  more  to  Stephen  Langton  and  the  barons  who  won  the 
charter  than  to  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of 
Norfolk  and  Earl  Marshal,  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl 
of  Hereford  and  Lord  Constable,  who  were  the  instruments 
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in  establishing  the  sole  right  of  Parliament  to  grant  supplies 
for  the  king  s  necessities. 

At  last  Boniface  found  the  two  haughty  monarchs  of  England 
and  France,  who  had  refused  his  mediation,  making  overtures 
to  him  in  the  most  submissive  terms  for  his  interposition ; 
and  the  world  saw  the  two  great  kings  at  the  feet  of  the  pope, 
who  had  been  invited  by  them  to  become  the  arbiter.  Peace 
was  secured  between  England  and  France.  The  little 
company  of  Norman  aliens  at  Carisbrooke  had  their  first 
respite  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  then  again  another 
respite  till  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  when  finally  their  com- 
munity was  broken  up  and  their  estates  were  transferred  to 
Henry's  own  foundation  at  Shene  in  Surrey. 

Apn'1 3, 1886. 


THE  GLAMORGAN    FAMILY  IN   THE  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT  AND  CLAMERKINS  BRIDGE. 

The  name  of  an  old  Isle  of  Wight  family,  now  for  a  long 
time  extinct — Glamorgan — has  come  up  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  St.  Urian  belonged  to  the  French  or 
the  Welsh  Church.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Glamorgans 
were  Welsh  Celts.  Worsley  (I/is^.  /.  W,  p.  193)  states  that 
they  were  a  Somersetshire  family.  How  then  did  they  obtain 
the  Welsh  local  name  of  Glamorgan  ?  It  may  be  assumed 
that  they  belonged  to  the  crowd  of  Anglo-Norman  knights 
and  their  followers  who,  after  the  death  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  swept  down  at  intervals  on  the  South  Welsh 
districts  of  Gwent — the  Silurian  Venta — and  Morganwg,  each 
man  seeking  to  carve  out  a  lordship  for  himself.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  names  of  persons  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  places.  Again  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  of 
places  are  derived  from  the  names  of  persons,  so  that  the 
nomenclature  to  some  extent  runs  in  a  circle.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  local  and  personal  name  of  Glamorgan, 
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part  of  the  ancient  Welsh  Gwent,  or  level  champaign  country 
of  the  present  counties  of  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorgan. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  portion  of  Gwent  which  lay  to  the 
west  of  the  Wysg  or  Usk  river  was  governed  by  the  Welsh 
prince,  Morgan,  from  whom  it  took  its  name  of  Gwlad- 
Morgan,  the  country  of  Morgan,  now  corrupted  into  Gla- 
morgan (Guest,  Origines  Celticae,  vol.  ii.  p.  30).  The  district 
in  its  turn  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  adven- 
turers who  by  the  sword  made  themselves  the  masters  of  the 
land,  of  which  the  former  inhabitants  were  neither  expelled, 
nor  destroyed,  nor  assimilated. 

Sir  Robert  de  Glamorg.m  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  as  one  of  the 
heirs  of  Brian  de  Insula,  one  of  whose  daughters  and  heirs 
married  William  Glamorgan,  as  appears  in  a  record  cited  by 
Madox  (Worsley,  Hist,  L  W.  p.  253).  Oglander  says 
(Memoirs,  p,  95)  he  became  possessed  of  Mottistone  and 
Barton  in  Whippingham  parish.  *  There  were,'  adds 
Oglander,  *divors  knyghtes  of  this  familye— in  all  theyre 
wryghtinges  styled  Lords  of  Glamorgan,  and  they  sate  in  ye 
Upper  House  of  Parliament.  They  maryed  ye  dawghter  and 
heyre  of  William  Mascorell,  Lorde  of  Brooke  and  Uggeton, 
exceptinge  that  parte  that  wase  formerlye  given  by  ye 
Mascorelles  to  ye  Knyghtes  Templars  by  one  knyghtes  fee, 
to  be  held  of  ye  Castle  of  Caresbrooke.  This  sayde  Roberte 
Glamorgan  wase  a  greate  Lorde  in  ye  east  p't  of  oure  Island, 
for  he  wase  honnor  of  ye  Mannor  of  Woolverton  and  Hardlye, 
both  in  Byndbridge.' 

In  1 30 1  Edward  I,  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land, summoned  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  among  other  knights 
Robert  de  Glamorgan,  Lord  of  Brooke,  to  meet  him  at 
Carlisle.  During  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards  the  family 
retained  their  possessions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  last  male  heir, 
Nicholas  de  Glamorgan,  who,  Oglander  says,  was  an  idiot, 
died.  He,  it  appears  by  the  escheat  roll  of  the  county  of 
Somerset,  left  six  sisters  his  heirs  -Isabella,  Margaret,  Petro* 
nella,  Eleanor,  Anne,  and  Nicola.  Isabella  married  Roucle 
of  Rookley,  and  afterwards  Hanson,  for  she  appears  in  the 
register  of  the  diocese  to  have  presented  to  the  church  of 
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Brooke  under  both  these  names.  Margaret  married  Rose, 
and  Petronella  Urry,  who  in  her  right  had  East  Standen, 
near  Arreton.  Eleanor  remained  single,  Anne  married  Veer, 
and  Nicola  married  Hacket.  There  was  another  sister  who 
married  Winford  and  had  issue,  but  she  died  before  her 
brother  Nicholas.  Roucle  enjojed  the  manor  through  several 
descents,  but  the  name  became  extinct  in  two  daughters.  The 
one  married  Bowerman,  the  other  Gilbert,  who  held  the 
manor  in  common  till  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI,  when 
Nicholas  Bowerman  purchased  Gilbert's  moiety  (Worsley, 
Hi'si,  I,  W,  pp.  262  and  263). 

The  name  still  survives,  so  Mr.  Long  mentions  in  a  note 
in  his  edition  of  the  'Oglander  Memoirs,'  in  Clamerkins 
Bridge,  a  well-known  meet  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  foxhounds. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort  bears  the  title  of  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
which  was  conferred  by  Charles  I  upon  Edward,  second 
marquis  of  Worcester,  till  he  succeeded  to  his  heritable 
honours.  *This  Lord  Glamorgan,  whom  we  know  slightly 
at  Rayland  in  underhand  Irish  Treaties  and  the  like,  is  the 
Marquess  of  Worcester,  whose  Century  of  Inventions  is 
slightly  known  here  and  there  to  a  reader  of  old  books' 
(Carlyle,  Cromwetl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  266  and  267). 

November  9,  1 889. 


CLAMERKINS  AND  ITS  SUGGESTED 

ORIGIN. 

Every  word  has  its  history,  but  the  discovery  of  the  deriva- 
tion or  biography  of  that  word  is  no  easy  matter.  My  old 
schoolmaster.  Dr.  Doncaster,  used  to  caution  us  boys  on  this 
point  by  an  ironical  commentary  upon  the  pranks  of  etymolo- 
gists, which  he  attributed  to  Dean  Swift.  The  Dean,  so  the 
story  went,  offered  to  prove  that  'cucumber'  was  derived 
from  the  name  'Jeremiah.'  The  process  was  as  follows: 
'Jeremiah,*  'Jerry,'  ' gherkin '=' cucumber.*  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  hint  that  Mr.  Thomas's  derivation  of  Clamerkins 
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stands  upon  this  basis.  Before  however  accepting  the 
conjecture  that  Clamerkins  meant  a  '  potter's-field '  or '  kilns ' 
further  evidence  is  necessary. 

I  ventured  the  surmise,  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Long, 
that  Clamerkins  might  be  a  survival  of  'Glamorgan,'  the 
former  lord  of  the  soil  about  Newtown,  and  was  open  to 
admit  any  other  origin  of  this  peculiar  word  *  Clamerkins,' 
but  Mr.  Thomas's  suggestion  is  not  even  plausible.  If  he 
will  refer  to  Dr.  Murray's  English  Dictionary  under  the  word 
'  clam/  he  will  not  find  that  word  applied  to  brick  earth.  It 
is  true  that  the  word  '  clam '  appears  in  that  dictionary  as 
perhaps  being  a  'back-formation'  of  'cloam,'  which  Dr. 
Murray  defines  as  '  a  soft  plastic  mass '  and  connects  with 
the  adjective  *  clammy,*  something  sticky^  clinging. 

The  root  of  the  word  *clam,'  which  is  still  in  use  in 
my  own  native  county  of  Cumberland  (see  Ferguson's  Dialect 
of  Cumberland^  s.v.),  is  that  which  pinches  or  compresses. 
And  in  the  same  way  Dr.  Murray  says  that  it  is  anything 
which  holds  tight,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  a  common  name  for 
a  *  vice,'  *  pinchers,'  *  claws,'  or  *  forceps,'  and  the  plank  or 
crossing-stone  over  a  brook. 

In  this  same  sense  it  has  been  applied  to  the  bivalve  shell- 
fish, which,  as  Mr.  Thomas  says,  'figures  so  largely  in 
American  cookery/  from  the  action  of  the  two  valves  of  the 
shell  in  shutting  like  a  pair  of  clams  or  pincers,  or,  as  some 
suggest,  to  the  tenacity  with  which  these  animals  cling  to  the 
rocks.  This  feature  gives  rise  to  the  New  England  phrase 
'  as  close  as  a  clam,'  and  is  so  used  by  Mark  Twain  (Sketches^ 
i.  46),  '  It  will  be  lost  on  such  an  intellectual  clam  as  you.' 

It  may  assist  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  researches  into  the 
'habitat'  and  natural  history  of  this  neglected  bivalve  to 
learn  from  Dr.  Murray's  Dictionary  that  this  name  was 
applied  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  scallop- 
shell — Pecten  Jacobaea,  a  member  of  the  family  of  molluscs  to 
which  the  common  oyster  belongs;  .also  locally  to  the 
various  species  of  fresh-water  mussels,  Unio  anodon,  &c.  In 
North  America  the  word  is  applied  especially  to  two  species 
— the  Hard  or  Round  Clam  ( Venus  mercenaria)  and  the  Soft 
or  Long  Clam  {Mya  atenaria)y  found  in  great  abundance  on 
sandy  and  muddy  shores  in  many  parts,  and  esteemed  as  an 
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article  of  food,  whence  clam  bake  and  clam  chowder.  The 
name  is  also  assigned  to  foreign  bivalves  of  the  order  Clama-- 
ceae,  comprehending  the  largest  of  shell-fish,  as  the  Giant 
Clam  or  Clamp.  The  size  and  weight  of  this  immense 
bivalve,  the  largest  and  heaviest  known  (five  hundred  pounds 
have  been  recorded  as  its  weight),  with  the  beautiful  marble- 
like appearance  and  whiteness  of  its  valves,  have  always 
caused  it  to  be  sought  as  an  ornament  for  grotto  work  or  for 
garden  fountains.  There  is  also  a  Yellow  Clam,  Tr,  Crocea ; 
and  a  Thorny  Clam,  Chama  Lazarus.  The  word  is  used  by 
the  great  circumnavigators,  Dampier  and  Captain  James 
Cook,  the  former  of  whom  says  that  the  *  meat  is  very  large, 
fat,  and  sweet.' 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  term  *  clamps/  used  by  brick- 
makers,  which  Mr.  Thomas  refers  to  clam  or  clay  earth, 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  word  •  clamp ' — a  brace,  clasp, 
or  band,  usually  of  iron  or  other  material,  employed  for 
giving  strength  and  support  to  flexible  and  movable  objects, 
or  for  fastening  two  or  more  things  closely  together ;  and  so 
in  brickmaking  clamp  is  used  for  a  large  quadrangular  stack 
or  pile  of  bricks  built  for  burning  in  the  open  air.  It  is  also 
used  in  farming  for  the  mound  of  earth  or  turf  lined  with 
straw  in  which  potatoes  are  kept  during  winter.  Out  of  so 
many  meanings  of  this  word  Clam  or  Clamp  ingenuity  may 
form  many  conjectures,  more  or  less  plausible,  for  Clamer- 
kins  Bridge.  That  which  attributes  it  to  the  Glamorgan 
family,  once  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  must  be  left  to 
Mr.  Long  to  elucidate. 

Februmry  8,  1890. 


CLAIM  OF  EXEMPTION  MADE  BY  THE  LAND- 
HOLDERS OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  FROM 
CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 
THE  KING'S  ELDEST  DAUGHTER,  a.d.  1302. 

When,  as  now,  the  minds  of  all  the  loyal  dwellers  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  are  impressed  by  the  honour  which  Her 
Majesty  has    conferred    upon    the   Island,   in  having  the 
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ivedding  of  her  youngest  daughter  celebrated  at  Whipping- 
ham  church,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  to  mind  a  curious 
incident  in  the  past  history  of  this  Island,  with  regard  to 
royal  marriages. 

In  Appendix  xxvii  of  Worsley's  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
will  be  found  in  the  original  Latin  a  writ  of  inquiry  concern- 
ing a  right  of  exemption  claimed  by  the  landholders  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  from  contributing  to  the  marriage  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Edward  I.  The  subject  of  this  letter,  or 
writ,  was  considered  of  such  importance  by  Prynne,  the 
great  constitutional  lawyer  and  victim  of  Star-Chamber 
oppression,  as  to  be  dealt  with  by  him  in  his  <  Animadver- 
sions on  the  IVth  Institute,'  p.  214,  though,  as  Worsley  has 
pointed  out  (^Hist.  L  W,  p.  77),  Prynne  is  in  error  when  he 
asserts  that  the  claim  of  exemption  by  the  islanders  was 
founded  upon  the  plea  of  their  services  and  great  expenses 
in  warding  and  defending  the  Island;  no  such  plea  being  even 
hinted  at  in  the  record. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  king's  demand  upon  the 
islanders  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  among  the  'feudal 
incidents/  to  use  Hallam's  expression,  were  the  rights  called 
'  aids,'  which  the  lord  was  entitled  to  call  for  from  his  vassal 
under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  These  depended  a  great 
deal  upon  local  custom.  Sometimes  they  were  unreasonably 
exacted.  To  prevent  this  grievance,  the  Anglo-Norman 
lawyers,  who  drew  up  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta  with 
wits  as  keen  and  sharp  as  the  swords  of  the  mail-clad  barons 
who  wrested  that  foundation  of  English  liberty  from  the 
reluctant  king,  retained  only  three  of  these  aids — to  make 
the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  to  redeem  his  person  from  prison.  With  regard  to  this 
second  aid  of  giving  a  suitable  portion  to  the  lord's  eldest 
daughter,  Blackstone  (Book  II.  part  i.  chap,  ii)  has  observed 
that  'daughters'  portions  were  in  those  days  extremely 
slender,  few  lords  being  able  to  save  much  out  of  their 
income  for  this  purpose,  nor  could  they  acquire  money  by 
other  means,  being  wholly  conversant  in  matters  of  arms, 
nor  by  the  nature  of  their  tenure  could  they  charge  their 
lands  with  this  or  any  other  encumbrances.  From  bearing 
their  proportion  to  these  aids  no  rank  or  profession  was 
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exempted ;  and  therefore  even  monasteries  till  the  time  of 
their  dissolution  contributed  to  the  knighting  of  their  founder's 
male  heir  (of  whom  their  lands  were  holden)  and  the  marriage 
of  his  female  descendants/  Blackstone  goes  on  to  show  the 
resemblance  which  the  lord  and  the  vassal  bore  to  the  patron 
and  client  in  Roman  jurisprudence,  where  the  client  was 
bound  to  raise  in  aid  a  sum  of  money  for  the  three  purposes, 
of  marrying  the  patron's  daughter,  paying  his  debts,  and 
redeeming  his  person  from  captivity. 

As  Hallam  [Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  178)  says,  these  feudal 
aids  are  deserving  of  our  attention  as  the  beginnings  of  taxa- 
tion, of  which  for  a  long  time  they  answered  the  purpose, 
till  the  necessity  and  policy  of  our  kings  substituted  for  them 
more  lasting  and  heavy  burdens. 

The  claim  made  upon  the  landholders  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
by  Edward  I  was  for  the  wedding  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
Eleanor,  born  1264,  and  married  to  Henry  III,  Duke  of  Bar. 
The  duchy  of  Bar  now  corresponds  in  the  main  with  the 
modern  department  of  Meuse,  in  France,  the  capital  of  which, 
Bar  le  Due,  or  Bar  sur  Ornain,  stands  upon  the  Ornain, 
a  feeder  of  the  Meuse.  The  islanders  of  the  Wight  defended 
themselves  from  the  claim  of  the  king  upon  the  ground  that 
they  had  discharged  all  such  services  to  the  lord  of  the  Island. 
The  lord  paid  the  king  '  scutage '  for  the  Island,  which,  in  the 
grant  from  Henry  I,  was  rated  at  fifteen  knights'  fees  and 
a  half,  and  the  landholders  who  held  under  him  contributed 
their  proportions  whenever  that  tax  was  imposed. 

The  king's  eldest  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Bar,  died  in 
1298.  Shortly  after  her  death  her  father  in  the  31st  year 
of  his  reign  issued  a  writ  of  inquiry,  in  which  he  styles  him- 
self King  of  England,  Lord  ('  dominus ')  of  Ireland,  and  Duke 
of  Aquitaine.  The  writ  is  addressed  to  the  official  holding 
the  office  of  Treasurer  and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
requires  them  to  investigate  the  legality  of  the  claim  of  exemp- 
tion made  by  Ralph  de  Gorges  and  the  landowners  holding 
under  him.  The  certificate  returned  by  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer is  not  found. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  proves  the  tenacity  with 
which  that  able  and  energetic  sovereign,  Edward  I,  pursued 
the  claims  of  his  royal  prerogative.      He  has  often  been 
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called  the  English  Justinian,  though,  as  is  obvious  to  any  one 
who  knows  what  Justinian's  legislation  was,  without  any  title 
to  such  an  epithet.  A  tradition  indeed  relates  that  during 
the  later  years  of  his  father's  (Henry  III)  reign  Prince 
Edward  spent  a  certain  time  at  Bologna,  the  great  univer- 
sity for  jurisprudence.  The  real  fact  is  that  this  wise  king 
had  a  large  share  of  that  shrewd  and  litigious  spirit  which 
may  be  observed  among  the  Anglo-Norman  feudal  lords.  He 
was  far  from  being  a  mere  man  of  the  sword.  He  used  the 
wit  which  was  always  at  his  command  as  well  as  his  political 
power  to  maintain  his  prerogative  and  put  down  any  resist- 
ance to  his  exactions.  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  (June  20,  1885,  p.  838)  has  just  reminded  us  of 
the  amusing  scene  from  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  in  which 
Edward  I  insists  on  the  young  nobles,  his  pages,  telling  him 
what  they  had  been  talking  about  while  he  had  been  in 
counsel  with  their  fathers.  At  last  one  answered,  '  You  will 
not  be  angry,  sir,  if  we  tell  you  ? '  *  No,  indeed,'  said  Edward. 
*  Then,  my  lord,  we  amuse  ourselves  with  singing,  and  this  is 
what  we  sing : 

''The  King,  he  wnnts  to  get  oar  gold, 

The  Queen  would  take  our  lands  to  hold, 
And  the  writ  '  Quo  Warranto  * 
Will  give  us  all  enough  to  do.' 


ti » 


The  Isle  of  Wight  incident  is  a  further  illustration  of 
Edward's  dealings  with  our  forefathers.  The  Island  was 
comparatively  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment, and  the  sum  in  dispute  was  small,  but  few  things  were 
too  trifling  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  this  monarch.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  during  the  king  s  absence  in  Flanders  it  was 
proposed  that  certain  grave  sentences  should  be  added  to  the 
great  charter,  of  which  this  was  the  first :  '  No  toUage  or  aid 
shall  henceforth  be  laid  or  levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in  this 
our  realm  without  the  goodwill  and  common  consent  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  prelates,  the  earls,  barons, 
knights,  burgesses,  and  other  freemen  in  our  realm.*  Nor 
are  we  less  surprised  that  after  consenting  to  this  demand, 
wtien  he  returned,  the  king  should  withdraw  his  consent. 
The  demands  were  renewed  in  a  Parliament  which  he  had 
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summoned.  There  were  concessions  and  evasions.  The 
king  asked  the  pope  to  cancel  his  oath;  but  the  leek  was 
at  last  fairly  eaten.  Dr.  Lingard  does  not  exaggerate  when 
he  says  that  we  scarcely  owe  more  to  Stephen  Langton  and 
the  barons,  who  won  the  Charter,  than  to  Archbishop 
Winchelsey,  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  the  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
who  were  the  instruments  of  establishing  the  sole  right  of 
Parliament  to  grant  supplies  for  the  king's  necessities. 

A  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  of  a  younger  daughter  of 
Edward  I,  the  Princess  Margaret,  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  publication,  in  the  Six/A  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission^  iS*jT,  p.  563,  of  the  Rolls  of  'God's  House,'  at 
Southampton,  now  in  the  muniment  room  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  The  *  Brothers  of  that  House '  were  in  possession 
of  the  manors  of  Werror  and  Cosham  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
or  'the  Island,'  as  in  these  Rolls  it  is  invariably  styled. 
Among  the  items  under  the  head  of  expenses  in  the  second 
year  of  King  Edward  II  (a.d.  1309)  the  following  entry, 
under  the  heading  'Oats,'  deserves  notice:  *For  provender 
of  the  horses  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  lord  the 
king,  going  towards  the  Island,  for  one  night,  6^  bushels.' 
This  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Edward  I. 
She  was  born  in  1 271,  and  married  in  1290  to  John  II,  Duke 
of  Brabant,  who  died  in  13 12. 

The  Lady  Margaret  was  probably  paying  a  visit  to  Swain- 
stcn,  which  was  settled  by  Edward  II  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  on  his  and  her  sister  Mary,  a  nun  at  Ambresbury,  in 
exchange  for  Wilton,  which  with  other  manors  had  been 
assigned  by  their  royal  father  for  his  daughter's  maintenance. 
See  Appendices  Ixxxvi  and  Ixxxix  in  Worsley's  History  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

August  I,  1885. 
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GODSHILL  CHURCH  AND  THE  DISPUTE 
BETWEEN  THE  REGULARS  AND  SECU- 
LARS IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Mr.  W.  Self  Weeks,  has  given  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
County  Press  the  old  legend  about  the  building  of  Godshill 
church.  In  addition  to  the  similar  story  which  he  has  told 
about  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Rochdale  in  Lancashire 
other  local  traditions  about  the  building  of  churches  may 
be  enumerated.  The  church  of  Breedon  in  Leicestershire 
stands  alone  on  a  high  hill,  the  village  being  at  its  foot.  The 
inconvenience  of  such  a  situation  for  the  church  is  so  obvious 
that  the  stranger  is  sure  to  inquire  why  it  should  have  been 
so  placed ;  the  villager's  reply  is,  that  when  the  foundations 
were  dug  and  the  builders  began  to  rear  their  fabric,  all  they 
built  was  carried  away  by  doves  in  the  night  and  skilfully 
deposited  on  the  hill  where  the  church  now  stands.  Both 
workmen  and  founder,  awed  by  this  strange  interference, 
agreed  to  finish  the  church  on  the  site  thus  chosen  by  the 
doves.  The  parish  church  of  Wendover,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
stands  nearly  half-a-mile  from  the  town.  The  building  was 
to  have  been  placed  in  a  field  still  called  the  'Witches' 
Meadow/  but  the  materials  were  all  carried  away  in  the 
night,  either  by  witches  or  fairies,  to  where  the  church  now 
stands.  The  parish  church  of  Winwick  in  Lancashire 
stands  near  that  miracle-working  spot  where  St.  Oswald,  the 
King  of  the  Northumbrians,  through  whom  his  people 
received  the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  from  lona,  was  killed. 
When  it  was  resolved  to  build  the  church  Winwick  had  not 
received  its  name,  the  church  being,  as  was  not  uncommon 
in  those  days,  the  means  of  gathering  a  population  round  it. 
Here  it  was  a  pig  who  was  the  mysterious  agent  in  removing 
the  stones.  In  support  of  this  tradition  a  figure  of  a  pig 
sculptured  on  the  tower  of  the  church  just  above  the  eastern 
entrance  with  some  Latin  doggerel  lines  is  pointed  out. 
Instances  of  other  equally  marvellous  changes  in  the  site 
of  churches  are  recorded  by  Bede  and  the  early  chroniclers. 
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There  is  a  well-known  tradition  which  connects  St.  Cuthbert, 
the  Northumbrian  monk  of  Melrose  and  the  great  saint 
of  the  North,  with  the  building  on  a  situation  unrivalled  for 
beauty  and  many  natural  advantages  at  Dunholm  or  Durham 
of  a  stone  church,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  stately 
cathedral  of  that  city. 

Godshill  church  has  more  and  superior  attractions  to  the 
archaeologist  and  local  historian  than  those  of  its  legendary 
building.  Worsley  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Ap- 
pendix xlvii)  gives  *two  letters  dated  a.d.  1307  and  1340 
from  Woodlock  and  Orleton,  Bishops  of  Winchester,  to  the 
King,  complaining  of  the  monks  of  Godshill  forcibly  keeping 
possession  of  the  church,  and  raising  disturbances  in  the 
parish,  contrary  to  the  canons.'  These  interesting  docu- 
ments supply  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  unseemly  disputes 
between  the  monks  or  regular  clergy  and  the  secular  or 
parochial  clergy  which  were  then  so  common.  Some 
persons  picture  to  themselves  the  church  of  the  middle  ages 
as  moving,  in  the  language  of  a  well-known  hymn,  'Like 
a  mighty  army,  not  divided — one  in  hope,  in  doctrine,  one 
in  charity.'  The  stern  facts  of  history  compel  us  to  reject 
this  ideal  representation  of  a  golden  age  which,  if  it  existed, 
only  lasted  for  a  very  short  time.  Man  one  vast  spiritual 
brotherhood,  Christianity  embodied  in  one  indivisible  Church, 
is  a  vision,  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  which  answers 
to  what  is  deepest  and  best  within  many  lofty  and  aspiring 
souls,  who  are  discontented  with  the  present  strife  and 
divisions  among  Christians.  It  is  humiliating  to  confess 
that  this  condition  of  unity  has  never  been  realized.  When 
it  was  said  *See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another,' 
they  were  a  small  band  among  an  alien  world.  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  to  the  different 
Churches  show  with  unflinching  honesty  how  soon  men 
began  to  fight  with  that  Spirit  who  seeks  to  make  them  one. 

The  Church  of  the  middle  ages  was  torn  asunder  by 
animosities  among  its  members.  One  of  the  main  causes  of 
dissension  was  the  long-standing  struggle  between  the  monks 
and  the  parochial  clergy.  The  first  monks  were  laymen, 
and  not  in  holy  orders  at  all.  This  line  of  demarcation 
between  monks  and  clergy  became  less  strongly  marked 
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af^er  the  fourth  century.  On  the  one  hand  dioceses  needed 
clergy  other  than  the  parochial  clergy  for  missionary  work ; 
on  the  other  hand  the  monastery  needed  one  clergyman,  if 
not  more  than  one,  as  its  resident  chaplain.  The  illiterate 
clergy  looked  naturally  to  the  nearest  monastery  for  help  in 
the  composition  of  sermons.  Deacons,  though  forbidden 
to  preach,  v^ere  allowed  to  read  homilies  in  church,  and 
these  were  furnished  in  case  of  need  by  the  monks,  men 
sometimes  at  least  of  learning  in  comparison  with  the 
country  clergy.  They  who  were  thus  assisting  the  clergy  in 
their  work  affected  not  unreasonably  the  clerical  dress. 
More  than  one  council  in  the  sixth  century  made  its  enact- 
ments against  monks  wearing  the  'stole'  or  distinctive 
clerical  vestment  during  Divine  service.  Sometimes,  at  first 
more  usually,  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  monastery  were 
supplied  by  the  Bishop  sending  a  clergyman,  at  the  request 
of  the  head  of  the  monastery,  to  perform  mass  at  stated 
times ;  sometimes  by  a  clergyman  being  appointed  to  reside 
in  the  monastery ;  sometimes  by  one  of  the  monks  themselves 
being  ordained.  On  festivals  the  monks  usually  resorted  to 
the  parish  church. 

One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  successive  Popes  was  to 
regulate  and  adjust  the  rival  claims  of  the  monks  and  the 
clergy.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  under  whom  the  mission 
to  convert  the  heathen  English,  who  had  learnt  nothing  from 
the  Christian  Welsh,  was  sent  from  Rome,  like  a  true 
statesman  saw  that  the  way  to  make  the  cloister  with  its 
monks  and  the  diocese  with  its  parochial  clerg}'  mutually 
helpful  was  to  guard  against  any  confusion  between  the 
boundary  lines  of  their  respective  spheres  of  action.  When 
Christianity  came  a  second  time  into  England  the  first 
preachers  of  the  new  faith  were  Augustine  and  his  band 
of  monks.  The  monk  and  the  missionary  were  one.  Many 
of  the  British  monks  had  been  massacred  by  the  heathen 
Teutonic  invaders ;  many  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  peaceful 
and  prosperous  monasteries  of  their  brethren  in  Ireland. 
Their  places  were  quickly  filled  up  by  Augustine's  converts. 
As  Milman  (Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity ^  vol.  ii.  p.  78)  has 
observed,  *  The  Christianity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms, 
whether  from  Rome  or  lona,  was  alike  monastic.     That 
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form  of  the  religion  already  prevailed  in  Britain  when  invaded 
by  the  Saxons,  retreated  with  the  Britons  into  Wales,  or 
found  refuge  in  Ireland.  It  landed  with  Augustine  on  the 
shores  of  Kent,  and  came  back  again  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Northumbrian  King  from  the  Scottish  isles.' 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  converted  to  Christianity 
later  than  any  other  portion  of  England,  things  took  much 
the  same  course  as  in  the  larger  Island.    After  Ceadwalla 
had  completed  his  conquests  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Wilfrid,   the  monk  of  Lindisfarne,  became  his 
chief  counsellor,  and  was  permitted  by  the  king,  still  himself 
a  doubtful  Christian  if  not  a  heathen,  to  convert  the  in- 
habitants; and  Ceadwalla  granted  to  the  church  one-third 
of  the  Wight.     As  in  the  rest  of  England,  the  Christianity  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  therefore  of  the  monastic  form,  which 
at  the  time  was  perhaps  best  suited  to  promote  civilization 
as  well  as  religion.     All  this  gave  the  monasteries  in  England 
a  hold  over  the  people  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Norman 
conquest.     A  century  before  Pope  Hildebrand,  Gregory  VII, 
Dunstan  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  conducting  an 
unrelenting  crusade  against  the  married  clergy,  which  in 
truth  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  parochial  clergy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.     The  Pope  had  given  a  direct 
sanction  to  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.     The  banner 
of  St.  Peter  floated  in  the  van  of  the  invading  army  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings  or  Senlac.     That  conquest  was  another 
triumph  for  monasticism.     William  the  Conqueror  indeed 
maintained  his  independence  of  the  pope  so  far  as  to  create 
bishops  and  abbots  at  his  will,  and  was  absolute  lord  over 
his  ecclesiastical  as  over  his  feudal  liegemen.     The  Norman 
Abbey  of  Bee  furnished  the  Primates  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  for 
conquered  England.    Archbishop  Lanfranc  greatly  advanced 
the  cause  of  the  monks  against  the  parochial  clergy.     In  a 
council  held  at  Winchester,  a.d.  1076,  it  was  provided  that, 
though  married  clergy  should  not  be  compelled  to  divorce 
their  wives,  marriage  for  the  future  should  be  forbidden  to  men 
in  holy  orders,  and   that  no  man  should  be  ordained  if 
already  married.     For  all  practical  purposes  the  authority  of 
an  individual  bishop  in  England  over  a  monastery  was  hardly 
ever  more  than  nominal;  and  in  course  of  time  the  lordly 
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abbots  of  the  great  monasteries  vied  in  power  and  magnifi- 
cence with  the  prelates  who  occupied  the  most  important 
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In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  monasteries  had  probably  less 
influence  than  in  other  districts  of  England.  With  the  excep* 
tion  of  the  great  Cistercian  house  of  Quarr  Abbey,  the  re- 
ligious houses  such  as  those  of  Carisbrooke,  Appuldurcombe, 
St.  Helens,  and  St.  Cross  were  small,  and  being  in  the  hands 
of '  aliens '  would  be  looked  upon  with  a  certain  suspicion  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island.  At  the  same  time  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  also  less  powerfully  affected  by  the  rise  of  the 
preaching  orders  of  the  friars  in  the  twelfth  century,  which 
exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  authority  of  the  monks 
elsewhere.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  different 
objects,  their  founders  were  of  different  nations  and  of  widely 
different  characters.  Dominic  was  an '  hidalgo,'  with  that  blue 
blood  of  Old  Castile  and  peculiar  character  which  culminated 
as  it  were  in  Ignatius  Loyola,  Philip  II,  and  Torquemada, 
and  of  which  the  code  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  outcome. 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  sagacity  and  of  adventurous 
enthusiasm.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  son  of  a  hard,  money- 
making  Italian  merchant,  was  gende  and  affectionate,  of 
strange  but  fervent  piety;  he  was  the  saint  of  the  people, 
of  a  poetic  people  like  the  Italians.  The  two  preaching 
orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Minorites,  at  first  friendly  to 
one  another,  then  rivals,  and  at  last  hostile,  were  in  opposition 
alike  to  the  monks  of  the  older  foundations,  and  to  the  enemies 
of  the  monks — the  parochial  clergy — perhaps  more  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  the 
Benedictine  of  St.  Albans,  Matthew  Paris,  says  while  highly 
commending  the  new-born  zeal  of  the  preaching  friars.  In 
a  period  when  the  splendid  and  symbolical  ritual  of  the 
church  was  the  only  general  teaching  of  the  people  it  may 
well  be  imagined  with  what  an  irresistible  force  the  multitude 
were  drawn  to  listen  to  the  message  which  these  friars 
brought.  The  monks  were  disturbed  by  these  irregular  new 
orders,  but  they  had  their  revenge,  when  in  the  thirteenth 
century  these  self-denying  preachers  had  become  self-indulgent 
and  lazy,  living  on  the  industry  of  the  poor  as  well  as  upon 
the  vices  and  terrors  of  the  rich.     Meanwhile  the  parochial 
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clergy  pursued  their  quiet  labours.  The  fatal  question  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  worked  both  in  their  favour  and  to 
their  prejudice.  The  married  clergy,  on  the  whole  no  doubt 
the  more  moral,  were  acting  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  and  the  validity  of  their  ministrations  was  denied  by 
the  more  austere.  Yet  their  manner  of  life  was  more  con- 
genial to  the  popular  feeling.  As  they  too  in  time  conformed 
to  the  rules  of  the  Church  respecting  celibacy,  they  became 
the  natural  instructors  of  the  people,  as  we  see  from  Chaucer's 
description  of  the  *  parson  of  a  town.'  The  monks  and  their 
rivals  the  friars  were  looked  upon  as  the  agents  of  the  foreign 
dominion  of  the  papacy  in  England,  while  the  parochial 
clergy  were  national.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  bring  out 
this  contrast  in  a  very  pointed  manner.  ^  Divided  among 
themselves,'  so  writes  Mr.  Hallam,  *  the  secular  clergy  detested 
the  regular,  the  regular  monks  satirized  the  mendicant  friars, 
who  in  their  turn  after  exposing  both  to  the  ill-will  of  the 
people  incurred  a  double  portion  of  it  themselves.'  While 
all  this  artillery  of  satirical  literature  was  directed  against  the 
clergy,  Chaucer's  noble  poem  shows  that  the  highest  intellects 
of  the  period,  not  content  with  merely  pulling  down,  knew 
there  must  be  also  building  up,  and  that  the  two  processes 
should  go  on  together  with  something  like  an  equality  of 
forces.  These  wise  teachers  of  the  people  did  not  labour  in 
vain.  When  the  storm  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  'smote  the  four  corners'  of  the  national  church, 
sweeping  away  in  its  fury  monks  and  friars,  the  parochial 
clergy  alone  were  spared.  Even  now,  when  the  blast  of 
popular  impulse  is  being  fanned  by  politicians  eager  to  sweep 
away  the  parochial  system  altogether,  the  town  and  country 
clergy  in  many  instances  are  treated  by  the  people  generally 
in  a  spirit  of  kindly  regard  and  with  an  appreciation  of  their 
ministerial  work  which  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  strife 
refreshes  their  wearied  spirits.  At  any  rate,  in  England  there 
has  not  appeared  at  present  that  detestation  of  clericalism 
which  animates  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  French  de- 
mocracy. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  cooler  heads  and  more 
generous  spirits  among  the  rulers  of  the  church  endeavoured 
to  regulate  the  abuses  of  the  patronage  of  church  benefices 
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which  had  crept  in  through  the  action  of  the  monks  and  of 
the  papacy.  The  national  church  owes  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  to  Stephen  Langton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who 
has  had  no  superior  to  himself  among  all  the  wise,  high- 
minded,  and  far-seeing  prelates  who  have  filled  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbury.  The  thirteenth  canon  of  the 
synod  assembled  at  Oxford,  a.d.  1222,  by  Archbishop  Lang- 
lon  forbids  the  vicarage  of  any  church  to  be  given  to  a  vicar 
who  shall  not  serve  the  church ;  the  fourteenth  obliges  those 
who  have  benefices  to  reside;  the  fifteenth  allows  sufficient 
portion  of  the  benefice  to  be  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  vicar.  These  canons  were  also  confirmed  by  the  synod 
convened  in  London,  a.d.  1237,  by  Otho,  the  Pope's  Legate, 
and  again  by  another  national  synod  in  London,  at  which 
both  the  Welsh  and  the  English  bishops  attended,  a.d.  1268. 
At  this  synod,  held  towards  the  close  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Clement  IV,  the  famous  constitutions  of  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
the  Genoese  Ottoboni  (afterwards  Pope  Adrian  V),  were 
passed  and  considered  for  some  time  to  be  the  canon  law  of 
England.  These  *  legatine '  constitutions  were  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  called  *  provincial,'  upon  which  Black- 
stone,  in  his  introduction  (section  iii.  of  the  Laws  of  England)^ 
can  be  consulted. 

*  A  neglect/  so  Worsley  [HisL  L  W,  p.  169)  remarks,  *in 
the  observation  of  these  canons  occasioned  the  bishop  to 
collate  to  those  churches  which  fell  to  him  by  lapse,  as  fully 
appears  by  the  register  of  William  of  Wykeham,  who  collated 
to  the  vicarage  of  Carisbrooke,  void,  as  it  is  expressly  said, 
through  the  neglect  of  the  constitutions  of  Otho  and  Ottoboni. 
There  had  been  great  commotions  in  the  Island  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  to  what  a  height  they  rose  at  Godshill  are  seen  in 
Bishop  Woodlock's  register,  wherein  the  monks  with  their 
friends  are  recorded  to  have  held  the  church  by  force ;  the 
bishop's  letter  to  the  King  on  that  occasion  with  another  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  are  referred  to  in  Appendix  xlvii. 
The  Bishop  also  ordered  the  Dean  of  the  Island  to  put  the 
clerk  collated  by  him  in  possession  of  the  church  of  Godshill 
devolved  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  canon  of  the  general  council.' 

When  we  see  across  so  many  centuries  the  strifes  and 
processes  by  which  the  parochial  system  of  the  Church  of 
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England  was  raised  and  grew  into  vigorous  maturity,  may 
I  respectfully  ask  those  who  are  passionately  desirous  to  lay 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  stately  tree  and  cut  it  down  to 
pause  in  their  projects  of  destruction  ?  Generous  spirits,  even 
if  they  feel  themselves  compelled  to  abolish  and  demolish  all 
traces  of  the  national  church,  will  look  with  forbearance,  if  not 
with  respect,  upon  the  old,  settled,  hereditary  framework  of 
a  church  through  which  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization 
have  been  diffused  for  so  many  generations.  But  whatever 
future  may  be  in  store  for  the  Church  of  England,  let  her  take 
her  stand  upon  justice,  right,  and  the  aflfections  of  those  who 
love  and  are  loyal  to  her  ministrations.  It  will  be  her  wisdom 
not  to  entangle  herself  with  political  party.  Let  her  endeavour 
to  widen  her  communion  within  such  reasonable  limits  that 
she  may  continue  to  offer  shelter,  so  long  as  trimming  and 
time-serving  politicians  will  allow  her  to  remain,  to  all  who 
cling  to  the  well-ordered  and  combined  liberty  and  discipline 
of  what  has  been  called  on  high  ecclesiastical  authority  '  the 
freest  church  in  Christendom,'  and  which  has  throughout  its 
long  history  faithfully  and  honestly  endeavoured  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  complex  development  of  English  society  and 
English  institutions. 

May  8,  1886. 


THE  SALISBURY  ARMS  AT  CARISBROOKE 

CASTLE. 

The  observant  visitor  to  Carisbrooke  Castle  will  notice  on 
the  south  angle-buttress  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  keeper 
of  the  Castle  three  figures  shaped  like  a  diamond  on 
a  playing  card  and  enclosed  within  a  shield  carved  on  the 
stone.  These  diamond-shaped  figures  are  in  the  language 
of  heraldry  called  *  lozenges,'  and  are  the  Montacute  arms. 
The  Montacutes  played  a  great  part  in  early  English  history. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell   on   the   exploits  of  the 
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illustrious  house  of  Montacute,  except  as  bearing  on  their 
connexion  with  this  island.  That  connexion  began  in 
1 33 1,  when  Edward  III,  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  re- 
warded William  de  Montacute,  who  in  the  year  before  had 
seized  the  queen-mother's  favourite,  Roger  Mortimer,  at 
Nottingham,  with  his  own  manor  of  Swainston,  and  created 
him  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1343  this  Earl  of  Salisbury 
obtained  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  which  he  had 
hereditary  claims,  as  grandson  of  Alfrida,  the  grand-daughter 
of  the  last  native  king,  whose  hand  Edward  bestowed  in 
marriage  on  Sir  Simon  de  Montacute.  She  transmitted  her 
rights  to  her  husband,  who  mortgaged  the  Island  to  Anthony 
Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  the  agent  of  Edward  I 
in  the  purchase  of  the  lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
Isle  of  Man  was  afterwards  granted  to  Gaveston,  and  from 
him  recovered  by  the  Scots ;  but  their  rule  was  unpopular, 
and  the  natives  invited  Montacute  to  drive  them  out.  He 
died  in  1346,  and  was  buried  in  London  in  the  Church  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel,  founded 
by  Sir  Richard  Grey  in  1241,  which  up  to  this  day  gives 
the  name  of  Whitefriars  to  one  of  the  streets  opening  into 
Fleet  Street.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  bore  his 
father's  name  of  William,  and  inherited  the  title  of  the  Earl 
of  Salisbiu*y.  He  first  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  Edward  I,  and  familiarly 
called  *  The  fair  maid  of  Kent.'  The  Countess  of  Salisbury 
was,  according  to  a  tradition  which  is  now  given  up  as 
a  fable,  *  That  fair  dame  whose  garter  dropped  down  at  the 
famous  ball '  (R.  Browning,  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon^  i.  3)  and 
so  gave  rise  to  the  motto  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  orders  of  military  knighthood  in  Europe.  Froissart, 
the  Walter  Scott  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  certain  stories 
about  this  beautiful  Countess  of  Salisbury,  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  known  historical  dates,  with  the  characters 
and  conditions  of  the  persons  mentioned,  and  the  general 
tenour  of  authenticated  events.  All  that  is  really  known  of 
her  is  that  when  young  she  was  divorced  from  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  was  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  who 
assumed  in  her  right  the  tide  of  Earl  of  Kent.  Her  second 
husband  had  been  scarcely  dead  three  months,  when  she 
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married  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  had  by  him  a  son 
Richard  who  became  king. 

In  Appendix  xc  to  Worsley's  History  will  be  found 
the  king's  order  to  William  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
to  put  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  a  state  of  defence,  a.d.  1377. 
Four  days  after  Edward's  death,  the  Castilian  fleet,  filled 
with  French  troops,  ran  down  the  English  coast,  burning 
the  seaports — Wight,  Rye,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Winchilsea.  Whilst  Edward  and  the  Black  Prince  were 
alive  England  had  never  known  such  a  disaster.  The 
French  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  Wight  the  towns  of 
Newport,  Francheville  (Newtown),  and  Yarmouth.  Caris- 
brooke  was  successfully  defended  by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrell,  the 
constable  of  the  castle;  and  their  commander  being  shot 
through  a  loophole  by  Peter  de  Heyno  as  he  approached 
to  reconnoitre,  the  invaders  retired  after  having  exacted 
a  contribution  of  a  thousand  marks  from  the  inhabitants. 
In  1386  Richard  II  granted  the  lordship  of  the  Island  and 
the  Castle  of  Carisbrooke  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  At  the 
castle  he  built  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  the  keeper's 
residence,  but  as  Mr.  Stratton  points  out  (fiuide  to  Caris- 
brooke Castle,  p.  11),  *The  original  features  of  this  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  building  have  been  almost  entirely 
concealed  and  in  part  destroyed  by  successive  alterations.' 
The  Salisbury  Arms  on  the  projecting  buttress  still  attest  to 
what  was  done  for  Carisbrooke  Castle  by  William  Montacute. 
Worsley,  in  his  History  (pp.  64,  65),  gives  the  will  of  this 
great  baron,  executed  in  the  year  1397,  where  he  styles 
himself  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  of  the  Isles  of  Wight  and 
Man,  and  gives  minute  directions  for  a  magnificent  funeral 
ceremony  after  his  death.  His  end  soon  followed,  as  he 
died  the  same  year,  after  having^  sold  the  reversion  of  the 
lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Sir  William  Scrope  in  1395. 
After  his  divorce,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Lord  Mohun,  of  Dunster  Castle,  by  whom  he  had  one  only 
son,  named  William,  who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at 
Windsor,  1383.  As  he  had  no  issue,  his  large  possessions, 
including  Swainston,  were  inherited  by  Sir  John  de  Monta- 
cute, his  nephew;  but  the  son  of  the  divorced  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  afterwards 
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Duke  of  Surrey — the  half  brother  of  Richard  II — had  the 
grant  of  the  custody  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  with  its  fees  for 
life.  The  Duke  of  Surrey  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV 
was  let  oflf  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  title  he  had  received 
from  Richard  II,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  against  the 
king's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  descending  to 
his  former  rank  as  Earl  of  Kent,  shared  in  the  fate  of  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  as  told  in  the  following  paragraph. 

John,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  is  claimed  by  Fox  the  martyrologist 
as  one  of  the  Wycliffite  noblemen,  and  branded  by  Wal- 
singham,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  and  an  outspoken  champion 
of  Papal  authority,  '  as  an  obstinate  and  shameless  Lollard, 
a  despiser  of  images,  and  a  scoffer  at  the  Sacraments.'  John, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  did  not,  however,  die  as  a  martyr  to  his 
creed.  He  joined  in  a  plot  wiih  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon 
and  Kent,  Lord  Despenser,  and  others,  to  release  King 
Richard  and  murder  King  Henry  IV,  at  Oxford.  The  plot 
was  betrayed,  and  the  conspirators  fled  to  Cirencester  without 
their  forces,  and  being  assailed  by  the  townspeople,  the  Earl 
of  Kent  was  killed  in  the  skirmish,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
beheaded  without  a  trial.  This  happened  in  1400.  The 
heads  of  Salisbury  and  the  Earl  of  Kent  were  sent  to  London, 
to  be  exposed  on  the  bridge,  and  were  received  and  accom- 
panied by  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  solemn  procession  and 
full  pondficals,  chanting  the  Te  Deum  (Milman,  Hisi,  Lai. 
Christ,  vol.  vi,  p.  142). 

The  manor  of  Swainston  was  forfeited  by  the  attainder 
of  this  Lollard  Earl,  but  must  have  been  restored  to  his  son 
in  1 40 1,  since  from  a  document  which  the  industry  of 
VVorsley  has  unearthed  from  the  legal  antiquary,  Madox 
{Formulare  Anglicanutn,  1702),  it  appears  that  in  this  year, 
Thomas  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  granted  '  to  his 
dear  and  beloved  brother,  Aleyn  de  Buxhall,  for  the  entire 
affection  ....  ten  pounds  to  be  annually  taken  of  the  issues 
and  profits  of  the  manor  of  Swainston.' 

This  Thomas,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  died  in  1428,  while 
besieging  Orleans,  from  a  shot  fired  by  a  boy,  the  son  of 
the  cannonier,  who  had  gone  to  his  dinner.  Shakespeare, 
taking  his  materials,  as  may  be  supposed,  from  the  thick 
squat  folio  of  Hall's  Chronicle^  which  might  have  a  place 
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on  the  book-shelf  of  his  father*s  house,  has  told  the  story 
of  his  death  in  that  play  vrhich  was  composed  by  the  great 
dramatist  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  connexion  with 
the  theatre  {King  Henry  VI,  Pt.  I,  Act  i.  Scene  4).  By  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Alice,  with  Richard 
Neville,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  thus 
became  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Manor  of  Swainston  came  into 
the  hands  of  that  staunch  Yorkish  baron  who  made  himself 
famous  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  surrender  of  the 
English  provinces  in  France,  and  when  he  was  beheaded 
it  descended  to  his  eldest  son  *  King-making  Warwick/ 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago,  so  Canon  Venables  states 
{Guide  to  /.  W.  p.  107),  there  stood  in  Calboume  Church 
'  a  fine  table-tomb  supported  on  pillars  of  shell-marble,  with 
a  brass  effigy  of  a  knight  in  armour,  under  a  canopy,  in 
the  south  chapel;  this  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  18 16; 
the  canopy  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  effigy  is  rudely 
inserted  in  a  rough  slab  in  the  pavement  of  the  south  aisle, 
and  deserves  attention.  It  is  of  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  and  probably  commemorates  one  of  the 
Montacutes  of  Swainstone/  The  only  trace  of  the  connexion 
of  the  Montacutes  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  the  stone  effigy 
of  the  Salisbury  Arms  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  which  is 
a  speaking  badge  to  those  who  love  to  recall  the  past  days 
of  that  commanding  fortress  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
this  ancient  family,  who  have  given  Carisbrooke  and  its 
Castle  a  name  which  couples  that  village  and  the  adjoining 
ancestral  mansion  of  the  Simeon  family  with  some  of  the 
most  stirring  events  in  English  history. 

July  4, 1885. 


THE  FEUDAL  MILITIA  OF  THE  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT  DURING  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS' 
WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 

Stone  walls  do  not  make  a  fortress ;  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
however  well  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
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repel  invasion,  could  not  have  done  anything  for  the  protection 
of  the  Island  from  the  French  invaders  without  the  strong 
limbs  and  the  stout  spirit  of  the  islanders  themselves.  Had 
it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  would  have  served  as 
the  base  of  their  operations,  which  they  could  have  supplied 
with  a  garrison,  who  would  have  been  thus  enabled  to  make 
*  sorties'  from  under  its  protecting  fortifications  upon  the 
surrounding  districts.  How  and  in  what  way  was  the  Island 
stronghold  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  manned  ?  Much  valuable 
information  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  Worsley's  History 
of  the  IsU  of  Wight,  The  Feudal  Militia  of  this  Island,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  England,  passed  through  three  stages. 
The  first  was  that  system  of  public  defence  which  called  upon 
every  man,  and  especially  every  landholder,  to  protect  his 
country.  The  obligation  of  bearing  arms  in  defensive  warfare 
was,  with  the  duty  of  repairing  the  highways  and  building 
bridges,  part  of  the  burden  (*trinoda  necessilas*)  to  which 
every  man's  estate  was  by  the  ancient  law  subject  (Blackstone, 
Book  II.  part  xi.  chap.  ii).  This  was  superseded  by  the 
second  stage  of  the  feudal  military  tenures.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  another  innovation  was  made,  marking 
the  third  period  in  the  military  history  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
by  which  mercenary  troops  were  substituted  for  the  feudal 
militia. 

In  Appendix  xxviii  of  Worsley's  History  we  have  the 
draught  of  a  Bill  intended  to  have  been  brought  before 
Parliament,  i6  Charles  I,  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the 
tenures  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  supplies  the  materials  for 
this  inquiry.  In  addition  to  this  valuable  document,  Sir 
Richard  Worsley  has  appended  other  authentic  records  of 
inquisitions  taken  in  the  reigns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
Edwards,  which  furnish  a  full  account  of  the  arrays,  arms, 
watches,  wards,  and  beacons  by  which  the  Island  was  defended. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  landholders  were  by  their 
tenures  obliged  to  defend  the  castle  at  Carisbrooke  for  forty 
days  at  their  own  charges. 

This  term  of  forty  days  was  one  which  according  to  feudal 
obligations  was  never  exceeded,  and  was  often  diminished 
according  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  fief.  So  short  a  period 
was  better  adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  small  island  like  the 
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Isle  of  Wight  than  to  the  wars  of  kingdoms.  Even  in  the 
Wight  the  constant  danger  of  attacks  from  hostile  invaders 
would  sometimes  render  it  necessary  to  extend  the  term  of 
service  beyond  the  legal  period.  *The  first  remedy,*  so 
Hallam  (Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  262)  has  remarked,  'to 
which  sovereigns  had  recourse  was  to  keep  their  vassals  in 
service  after  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days  at  a  stipulated 
rate  of  pay.  But  this  was  frequently  neither  convenient  to 
the  tenant,  anxious  to  return  back  to  his  household,  nor 
to  the  king,  who  could  not  readily  defray  the  charges  of  an 
army.  Something  was  to  be  devised  more  adequate  to  the 
exigency,  though  less  suitable  to  the  feudal  spirit  By  the 
feudal  law  the  fief  was  in  strictness  forfeited  by  neglect  of 
attendance  upon  the  lord's  expedition.  A  milder  usage  intro- 
duced a  fine,  which  however  was  generally  rather  heavy  and 
assessed  at  discretion.' 

This  fine  was  called  'scutage,'  or  in  Norman-French 
*escuage.'  To  prevent  the  military  tenant  being  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Crown,  one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  great  Charter  secures  the  assessment  of '  escuage '  in 
Parliament.  As  Blackstone  has  observed,  these  scutages  are 
the  groundwork  of  all  succeeding  subsidies  and  of  the  land-tax 
of  later  days.  So  we  find  in  two  inquisitions  taken  at  Shide 
Bridge  in  1325  that  every  person  having  twenty  pounds  per 
annum  in  lands  was  obliged  to  find  a  horseman  completely 
armed,  or  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  his  possessions 
according  to  the  statute  of  Winchester.  In  these  same  inqui- 
sitions or  articles  of  inquiry  we  find  that  there  were  thirteen 
stations  in  the  east  and  sixteen  in  the  west  Medene  to  give 
immediate  alarm  of  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force. 

From  the  position  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  up  a  line  of  communication  with  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  by  means  of  watches  or  beacons.  We  have 
still  the  root  of  the  latter  word  in  our  *  beck '  and  *  beckon.' 
The  beacon  was  a  fire-signal.  Lord  Coke,  in  the  Fourth 
Institute^  chap,  xxv,  speaking  of  our  own  beacons,  says : 
*  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  III  they  were  but  stacks  of 
wood  set  upon  high  places,  which  were  fired  when  the  coming 
of  enemies  was  descried,  but  in  his  reign  pitch-boxes,  as  now 
they  be,  were  instead  of  those  stacks  set  up,  and  this  is 
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properly  a  "  beacon." '  These  beacons  had  watches  regularly 
kept  up  in  them,  and  horsemen  called  *  nobblers,'  i.  e.  watch- 
men mounted  upon  nobbies  or  small  horses,  were  stationed 
by  most  of  them  to  give  notice  in  daytime  of  an  enemy's 
approach,  when  the  fire  could  not  be  seen.  The  money 
payable  for  the  maintenance  of  these  beacons  was  levied  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  county.  At  Ryde,  in  1341,  a  watch-house 
was  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  coffee-room  of  the 
Pier  Hotel.  So  also  at  St.  Helens  or  Watch-house  Point  was 
stationed  a  watch  of  ten  men  by  day  and  four  by  night,  with 
a  beacon  ready  to  be  fired,  to  guard  this  exposed  corner  of 
the  Island  from  the  attacks  of  invaders,  who  were  tempted  by 
its  protected  anchorage  and  easy  landing.  Another  of  these 
watches  was  stationed  on  the  road  beyond  Mirables,  on  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  Cripple  Path. 

In  Appendix  x  of  Worsley  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  men- 
at-arms  furnished  to  Edward  I  for  the  defence  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  Appendix  xi  the  numbers  of  the  men  raised 
by  the  landholders  of  the  Island,  which,  though  they  are 
enumerated  in  a  roll  without  date,  Worsley  conjectures  from 
the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  charged  to  have  been 
made  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  One  of  them,  Giles 
de  Beauchamp,  who  was  at  that  time  possessed  of  Freshwater, 
attending  the  king  in  his  wars  abroad,  received,  according  to 
the  authority  of  Dugdale's  Baronage^  2l  discharge  for  his 
quota  of  six  men,  though  in  the  roll  referred  to  he  is  charged 
with  but  two  men-at-arms.  Probably,  as  Worsley  adds,  the 
number  and  rank  of  men  to  be  found  by  each  landholder  was 
not  then  ascertained,  or  the  six  men  might  be  bowmen 
considered  to  be  no  more  than  equivalent  to  two  horsemen  or 
men-at-arms. 

The  main  distinction  in  the  troops  composing  this  defensive 
force,  it  will  be  seen,  was  between  men-at-arms  and  bowmen. 
The  bow  as  drawn  by  the  skilled  marksmen  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  a  formidable  weapon  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  The  cross-bow,  which  brought  the  strong  and 
weak  to  the  level,  was  never  much  of  a  favourite  with  the 
English  archer.  The  arrow  would  indeed  glance  away  from 
horsemen  clad  in  mail,  except  where  the  vizor  was  raised 
from  the  face,  or  some  part  of  the  body  accidentally  exposed. 
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The  horse  was  less  completely  protected.  The  security 
procured  by  armour  was  counterbalanced  in  part  by  its 
weight  which  exhausted  the  natural  force  and  crippled  the 
limbs.  Happily  for  the  protection  of  the  Island  against 
invaders,  the  art  of  defence  greatly  outstripped  that  of 
destruction.  Behind  the  stone  walls  of  Carisbrooke  Castle 
both  men-at-arms  and  archers  were  almost  proof  against 
risks  to  life  and  even  limbs.  As  a  school  for  moral  training, 
the  combination  of  gentry  and  commonalty  in  the  feudal 
array  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  must  have  served  the  purpose  of 
friendly  intercourse,  which  the  cricket  and  the  hunting-field 
do  in  our  days.  It  was  a  bond  of  union  among  the  different 
classes  of  society.  The  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vassal 
gave  scope  for  loyalty  and  disinterested  sympathy.  Even  the 
inefficiency  of  the  feudal  military  militia  prevented  the  growth 
of  mighty  empires  founded  on  the  brute  force  of  big  bat- 
talions, and  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  saved  from  the  military 
superiority  of  its  powerful  French  neighbours  who  were 
unable  to  put  upon  the  field  an  army  overpowering  enough 
to  crush  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patriotic  islanders. 

It  appears  from  the  instructions  given  to  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners as  to  what  was  to  be  delivered  by  them  to  John  de 
Langford,  who  in  1336  was  warder  of  the  Island  and 
constable  or  captain  of  Carisbrooke  Casde,  that  the  king  at 
his  own  cost  both  victualled  the  garrison  and  furnished  them 
with  stores ;  while  the  warder  himself  was  empowered  to  levy 
new  forces,  if  those  already  arrayed  were  found  insufficient,  to 
provide  them  with  weapons  and  to  marshal  them.  He  was 
also  authorized  to  take  men  who  were  to  be  paid  by  the  king 
from  the  county  of  Southampton  as  well  as  from  the  Island, 
and  that  not  only  within  but  also  without  the  liberties. 

Everything  that  we  can  gather  from  these  records  of  the 
past  proves  the  prudence  and  forethought  of  the  central 
government  of  the  English  crown  in  protecting  this  outlying 
Island,  which  from  its  exposed  situation  called  for  peculiar 
attention.  The  interests  of  the  smaller  Island  were  not 
unduly  or  unjustly  subordinated  to  those  of  the  larger  Island 
during  that  long  and  sad  century  of  the  French  war.  The 
so-called  law  of  natural  selection  rests  u()on  the  well-known 
axiom  of  common  speech  about  the  weakest  going  to  the 
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wall.  By  a  strange  counter-revolution  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  our  time  certain  men  of  letters  are  anxious  to  introduce 
the  principle  that  might  makes  right  into  the  domain  of 
history.  It  was  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  smaller  Island  to 
be  conquered  by  the  larger  is  their  conclusion,  and  with  this 
assertion  they  are  satisfied.  Many  of  my  readers,  I  am 
sure,  with  myself  prefer  that  theory  of  national  history  which, 
believing  that  the  Divine  wisdom  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
also  sees  that  in  educating  the  nations  of  the  world  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  and  bestows  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence upon  those  who  have  won  these  gifts  by  their  own 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  liberty  as  well  as  by  their  efforts  to 
make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  them. 

August  22, 1885. 


CARISBROOKE  CASTLE  AND  THE  DEFENCE 
OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  IN  THE  HUN- 
DRED  YEARS'  WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  in  the  defence  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  during  the 
long  struggle  between  France  and  England,  which  begin- 
ning in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  came  to  an  end  in  that 
of  Henry  VI.  During  that  war  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  interrupted  but  once  by  a  regular  pacification,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  from  its  exposed  position  and  near  neighbourhood 
to  France,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  invasion  from  that  country. 
On  its  south  side  it  was  indeed  protected  by  the  precipitous 
cliffs  and  steep  slopes,  *  about  whose  base  the  great  sea- 
waters  run,'  but  to  the  north-east  the  approaches  to  the 
Island  were  comparatively  easy  for  the  French  ships.  How 
was  it  that  this  small  Island  was  able  to  resist  the  repeated 
descents  made  upon  its  shores  from  a  country  of  such  extent, 
population,  and  military  resources  as  France  ?     The  cause  of 
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this   successful  resistance  rests  mainly  with  the  grand  old 
fortress  of  Carisbrooke. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  as  a  base 
of  operations  in  defensive  warfare,  we  must  fix  our  eyes  upon 
it,  not  as  it  now  is  half-razed  to  the  ground  and  with  its 
ruins  hidden  among  trees  and  brushwood,  but  as  it  was  when 
its  walls  rose  lofty  and  perpendicular  from  the  commanding 
eminence  on  which  it  stands.  Although  surpassed  by  some 
of  our  ancient  English  castles  in  size  and  extent,  it  was 
large  enough  for  its  purpose.  After  the  manner  of  most 
Anglo-Norman  castles,  it  consisted  of  three  divisions,  the 
outer  or  lower  court,  the  inner  or  upper  court,  and  the  keep. 
The  outer  circumference  of  the  whole  was  defended  by 
a  rampart,  strengthened  at  intervals  probably  by  towers. 
The  lower  story  of  one  of  these  towers,  called  the  *  Mount 
Joy  Tower' — probably  from  its  facing  the  hill  so  called — 
is  still  visible.  Flights  of  steps  led  to  the  top  of  this  rampart, 
which  was  protected  by  a  parapet,  embattled  and  pierced  in 
different  directions  by  loop-holes  or  chinks,  through  which 
missiles  might  be  discharged  without  exposing  the  garrison, 
while  the  moat  added  to  the  difficulty  in  the  enemy  making 
his  approaches.  According  to  the  system  of  fortification 
in  the  Edwardian  castles,  there  was  usually  a  small  round 
tower  for  the  station  of  an  advanced  guard,  placed  just 
before  the  outward  gate,  and  called  the  '  barbican.'  If  there 
was  such  an  outwork  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  subsequent 
alterations  have  destroyed  the  traces  of  it.  The  outer  gate- 
way with  its  massive  gate  crossed  by  the  portcullis,  which 
could  be  instantly  dropped  down  upon  any  emergency,  still 
remains.  The  upper  stage  of  the  round  towers  and  connect- 
ing wall  were  added  by  Earl  Rivers  after  the  date  of  the 
hundred  years'  war  with  France.  The  approach  to  the  gate- 
way was,  it  may  be  conjectured,  by  a  drawbridge,  and 
afterwards,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  over 
a  bridge  of  timber ;  but  this  has  been  for  a  long  time  replaced 
by  the  brick  arches  which  carry  the  present  roadway.  The 
French  seem  never  to  have  been  able  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  any  portion  of  the  Casde,  but  if  they  had  obtained 
possession  the  keep  would  have  been  the  last  retreat  of  the 
garrison.     At  the  top  of  the  seventy-one  steps  leading  to  the 
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keep  is  a  groined  stone  entrance,  with  grooves  for  the  port- 
cullis. 

The  accommodation  for  the  inmates,  before  the  triumphs 
of  Edward  III  and  Henry  V  had  secured  peace  and  safety, 
was  small  and  comfortless,  but  the  Castle,  if  it  was  not  capable 
of  enduring  a  regular  siege  by  a  large  army,  was  impregnable 
againsc  the  irregularly  conducted  attacks  of  the  marauding 
bands  of  French  sailors  and  soldiers  who  landed  in  the  Island 
with  the  hopes  of  pillage  and  spoil.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  strategy  it  is  generally  bad  generalship  to  attempt 
to  cover  with  defences  the  whole  of  a  territory.  A  skilful 
commander  concentrates  the  defending  force  in  one  or  more 
important  positions.  The  objects  at  which  the  science  of 
war  aims  are  first  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  defensive  forces 
successfully  into  collision  with  portions  of  the  enemy  ; 
secondly,  to  operate  as  much  as  possible  on  the  enemy's 
communications  without  exposing  your  own;  and  thirdly, 
with  a  view  of  being  superior  at  all  points  of  collision,  to  act 
on  interior  lines,  interior  that  is  with  respect  to  those  on 
which  the  enemy  acts.  Carisbrooke  Casile  fulfilled  these 
conditions  of  warfare.  Situated  in  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  the  Island  on  an  elevated  position,  it  covered  and  defended 
the  roads  on  which  the  enemy  might  seek  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  Island,  and  by  which  too  the  islanders 
might  act  on  the  defensive.  A  military  position  is  considered 
as  advantageously  chosen  when  it  is  not  commanded  by 
eminences  within  the  range  of  artillery.  There  is  no  hill 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carisbrooke  from  which  the  artillery 
of  those  days  could  direct  its  fire  with  any  effect  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Castle. 

However  favourable  a  military  position  may  be  with  respect 
to  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  that  circumstance  will  be  of 
small  value  if  it  should  not  be  able  to  contain  all  the  troops 
who  are  to  occupy  it;  but  it  should  not  much  exceed  the 
extent  necessary  for  this  purpose,  lest  not  being  able  to 
defend  the  whole  the  garrison  should  be  deprived  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  a  superiority  of  command  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enemy  gaining  some  part  of  the  heights. 
A  glance  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  will  show  at  once  the 
superiority  which  its  position  gave  to  those  who  manned  its 
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walls.  They  were  able  to  see  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy 
while  concealed  themselves,  their  fire  also  being  directed 
downwards  was  more  effective  than  that  of  the  enemy  which 
was  made  on  a  lower  level. 

The  want  of  castles  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  easy 
subjugation  of  the  country  by  William  the  Conqueror.  That 
sagacious  king  and  his  nobles  were  great  castle-builders. 
When  the  lordship  of  the  Island  was  granted  to  the  Con- 
queror's cousin,  William  Fitz  Osborne,  that  energetic  ruler's 
building  on  the  hill  (which  in  all  likelihood  was  defended  by 
the  Jutish  fighters  with  a  wooden  stockade)  was  confined  to 
the  keep.  The  lower  buildings,  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  owed 
their  origin  to  Richard  de  Red  vers,  the  first  of  that  family  who 
had  possessions  in  this  Island.  After  its  cession  to  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I,  Carisbrooke  Castle  was,  during  that 
century  of  fierce  war  which  the  third  Edward  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  Henries  waged  against  France,  the  guardian  of  the 
independence  and  liberties  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Here,  when 
invasion  was  threatened,  the  levies  of  the  feudal  militia 
mustered.  From  hence,  when  the  French  were  lying  at 
anchor  off  St.  Helens  point  in  1340,  came  to  the  rescue 
a  company  *  Of  the  bravest  spears  of  Carisbrooke.'  Before 
this  fortress,  in  1377,  the  French  troops  in  the  Castilian  fleet, 
who  had  been  burning  the  towns  and  pillaging  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Island,  received  an  unexpected  check  from  Sir  Hugh 
Tyrrell,  the  constable  of  the  castle.  Great  was  the  indignation 
of  the  p)eople  of  the  Weight  when  the  necessary  equipment  of 
their  fortress  was  neglected,  as  is  proved  by  the  language  of 
the  petitions  which  ihey  sent  up  to  both  the  king  and  the 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Like  that  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  the 
Germans  call  by  the  name  of  *  the  king's  stone,'  and  which  is 
the  key  of  the  passage  into  Bohemia,  Carisbrooke  Castle 
is  in  the  language  of  military  science,  a  *  virgin  fortress.'  Too 
much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  never 
been  taken  by  the  enemy,  because  during  that  hundred  years* 
war  with  France  it  never  had  to  stand  a  regular  siege.  What 
is  far  more  to  its  credit  is  that  no  recorded  deed  of  cruelty, 
rapine,  or  treachery  disfigures  its  annals.     In  later  years 
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it  was  the  place  of  a  king's  imprisonment,  but  Charles  I  was 
upon  the  whole  kindly  and  gently  treated  Berkeley  Castle 
has  to  bear  the  infamy  of  the  foul  murder  of  Edward  II,  but 
Colonel  Hammond's  dealings  with  the  royal  inmate  of  what 
Andrew  Marvell  calls  *Carisbrooke's  narrow  case '  are  without 
reproach.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  castle  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  breathed  the  last  breath  of  her  enfeebled  frame,  but 
no  dark  mystery  hangs  over  her  fate  like  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  death  of  the  youthful  Edward  V  and  the  little 
Duke  of  York  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  castles  of  the 
Rhine,  for  all  their  picturesque  beauty,  are  but  the  deserted 
nests  where,  *  in  proud  state,  each  robber  chief  upheld  his 
armed  halls.'  Even  in  some  of  our  English  and  Scotch 
castles  the  dungeons  tell  their  story  of  worse  than  mere  weary 
imprisonment.  Carisbrooke  retains  no  traces  of  such  savage 
and  vindictive  punishment. 

Nature  with  her  foliage  has  hidden  the  ruins  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  but  history  needs  not  to  be  busy  with  her  hand  in 
concealing  and  softening  the  records  of  its  former  greatness, 
for  they  are  not  stained  by  any  acts  of  which  men  loathe  the 
sight  and  name.  Facing  the  town  of  Coblenz  stands  the 
towering  and  majestic  fortress,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,  to 
which  the  Germans  gave  the  name  of  *The  broad  stone 
of  honour.'  Carisbrooke  Castle  is  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
*  a  stone  of  honour ' — a  pillar  of  testimony,  such  as  that 
which  Joshua  of  old  set  up,  to  remind  us  of  the  deliverances 
from  foreign  invasion  which  God  has  wrought  for  us  in  this 
fair  Island. 

August  8, 1885. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  SALISBURY  AND  THE 
ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  on  what  authority  is  the 
time-honoured  story  about  the  '  fair  dame  whose  garter  slipp'd 
down  at  the  famous  ball '  pronounced  to  be  '  a  fable '  in  the 
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letter  on  the  *  Salisbury  Arms  at  Carisbrooke  Castle.'  Some 
of  your  readers  may  think,  with  this  inquirer,  that  my  state- 
ment about  the  origin  of  the  motto  of  that  illustrious  order  of 
knighthood  betrays  unreasonable  historical  scepticism.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  burden  these  pages  with  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  assertions  in  my  letters  are  based,  but  to 
prove  to  those  who  may  possibly  complain  of  the  introduction 
of  historic  doubts  in  these  letters  that  my  statements  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  such  books  as  I  am  able  to  consult 
I  may  be  permitted  to  make  the  following  reply  to  the 
charge  of  scepticism  upon  this  matter,  pressed  indeed  in 
a  spirit  of  friendliness,  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 

There  is  a  manuscript  at  Windsor  written  in  Latin  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  called  The  Black  Book  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  This  book,  which  is  composed  in  a  rather 
florid  style,  makes  Richard  of  the  Lion-heart  the  original 
founder  of  the  Order.  When  Richard  I,  such  is  the  writer's 
statement,  '  lay  with  his  army  against  Cyprus  and  Acre,  and 
was  wearied  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  which  was  carried 
on  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and  danger,  the  Holy  Spirit 
inspiring  him  (as  *tis  thought)  by  means  of  an  apparition  of 
St.  George,  it  came  into  his  mind  to  put  on  the  legs  of  some 
select  knights  a  leather  with  a  buckle,  being  what  they  had 
then  in  readiness.'  With  some  length  of  words  the  writer 
shows  that  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  bestow  certain 
meeds  of  valour  upon  their  soldiers  and  centurions.  *  Our 
glorious  Richard  seems  also  to  have  made  use  of  the  like 
counsels  when  he  tied  this  leathern  garter  on  the  legs  of  his 
knights,  to  excite  their  already  forward  minds  to  perfect  the 
work  they  had  taken  in  hand,  and  prevent  their  being  despoiled 
of  this  so-great  glory;  the  leathern  garter,  which  was  then 
bestowed,  being  to  be  succeeded  by  a  richer  and  more  splendid 
ensign  of  honour.  In  remembrance  of  which  thing,  after  he 
had  obtained  many  victories,  when  he  returned  into  his  country 
after  a  long  absence,  he  intended  to  found,  establish,  and 
perfect  that  illustrious  order  of  St.  George,  on  whose  guardian 
protection  the  English  so  much  rely.  What  he  did  not  go 
through  with,  that  Edward  accomplished — that  third  Edward, 
in  all  kind  of  piety,  bravery,  and  conduct,  truly  great  and 
supreme.' 
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Still  earlier  writers  than  this  ancient  chronicler  of  the  Black 
Book  know  nothing  of  the  story  of  the  garter  being  dropped 
at  the  ball.  Froissart,  who  was  for  three  or  four  years  clerk 
of  the  chamber  to  Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  faithful  wife  of 
Edward  III,  merely  says  that  Edward  established  the  order 
on  resolving  to  build  Windsor,  on  St.  George's  Day,  1344. 
On  this  occasion  '  there  was  a  noble  company  of  earls, 
barons,  ladies,  and  damsels,  knights,  and  squires,  and  great 
triumph,  feasting,  and  tourneys.'  Froissart's  silence  about  the 
incident  of  the  *  fair  dame's  slipped  garter '  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy,  because  he  is  the  chronicler  to  whom  we  owe  the 
exquisite  romance  of  the  king's  passion  for  Alice,  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  which  was  repulsed  by  that  noble  woman  in  all 
honour  and  courtesy.  This  chivalric  legend  of  womanly 
purity  subduing  sinful  passion  was  demolished  many  years 
ago  by  an  acute  Scotchman,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  better 
known  by  his  titular  designation  of  Lord  Haiies,  who,  in  his 
Annals  of  Scotland^  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  has  shown  that  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  either  with  dates  or  with  what  is  known  of  the 
persons  mentioned  in  it.  We  feel  a  pang  in  parting  with 
Froissart's  story,  told  in  his  most  charming  manner,  of  *  the 
fresh  beauty  and  goodly  demeanour  of  the  lady  of  Salisbury, 
ever  in  Edward's  remembrance';  as  also  of  how  at  a  great 
feast  in  London  '  all  ladies  and  damsels  were  freshly  beseen, 
according  to  their  degrees,  except  Alice,  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, for  she  went  as  simply  as  she  might,  to  the  intent  that 
the  King  should  not  set  his  regards  upon  her.'  No  wonder 
that  the  story  of  how  '  A  King  of  England  loved  a  daughter 
of  one  of  his  noblemen,  which  was  Countess  of  Salisbury,' 
should  have  been  a  favourite  with  our  forefathers,  and  should 
have  been  dramatized  in  the  play  of  Edward  III,  in  the 
authorship  of  which,  according  to  some  very  competent  critics, 
Shakespeare  himself  had  a  share.  The  pure-minded,  brave 
Alice  was  worthy  to  have  an  order  of  knighthood  to  do 
homage  to  her  loyalty  to  her  husband,  and  though,  as  it  seems, 
only  a  heroine  of  romance,  deserves  the  motto  of  the  garter 
'  Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks.' 

The  further  tale  about  the  *  slipp'd  garter '  may  be  aban- 
doned without  regret  It  savours  more  of  those  '  tea-cup 
times  of  hood  and  hoop,'  when  '  the  modish  Cupid  of  the  day 
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shriird  his  tinsel  shaft/  than  of  the  respectful  honour  to 
woman's  worth  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  writers  who  followed  Froissart 
are  equally  silent.  Thomas  Walsingham,  a  monk  of  St. 
Albans,  about  1440,  though  not  deserving  the  name  of  an  his- 
torian, confirms  the  statement  of  Froissart  as  to  the  date  of 
the  foundation;  so,  too,  does  Robert  Fabyan,  who  in  1493 
served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London.  Stow,  who  according 
to  Ashmole  is  corroborated  by  the  statutes  of  the  Order, 
assigns  1350  as  the  date.  Camden  says  it  was  founded  after 
the  battle  of  Crdcy,  at  which  Edward  displayed  his  garter  as 
the  signal  for  attack.  It  appears  that  a  tradition  going  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  connects  the  origin  of  the 
Order  with  a  lady's  garter,  but  even  this  gives  no  colour  to 
the  common  story  about  its  having  been  dropped  by  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  at  a  ball. 

More  credit  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  Ashmole  that  the 
garter  was  selected  at  once  as  a  symbol  of  union  and  a  com- 
pliment to  the  ladies.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  from  the 
first  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  at  least  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  ladies  shared  in  its  honours. 
The  Queen,  some  of  the  knights  companions'  wives,  and 
other  great  ladies,  had  robes  and  hoods  the  gift  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  former  garnished  with  little  embroidered  garters. 
The  ensign  of  the  garter  was  also  delivered  to  them,  and  they 
were  expressly  termed,  *  Dames  de  la  fraternity  de  St.  George/ 
The  splendid  appearance  of  Queen  Philippa  at  the  first  grand 
feast  is  noticed  by  Froissart.  Two  monuments  are  still 
existing  which  bear  figures  of  ladies  wearing  the  garter — the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk's  at  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VI,  represents  her  wearing  it  on  the  wrist,  in  the 
manner  of  a  bracelet;  Lady  Harcourt  at  Stanton  Harcourt, 
in  Oxfordshire,  of  the  lime  of  Edward  IV,  wears  the  garter 
on  her  left  arm  above  the  elbow.  When  Queen  Anne 
attended  the  thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's,  in  1702,  and  again  in 
1704,  she  wore  the  garter  set  with  diamonds,  as  Sovereign  of 
the  Order,  tied  round  her  left  arm. 

September  19,  1885. 
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THE  DATE  OF  THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED 
INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  WHITWELL  BELL, 
A.  D.  1350. 

The  paragraph  in  the  County  PresSy  June  26,  1886, 
giving  an  account  of  the  inscription  in  Lombardic  char- 
acters lately  found  on  the  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Rhadegund,  Whitwell,  opens  up  the  interesting 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  dates  expressed  in  Arabic 
numerals.  The  inscription,  as  described  in  the  newspaper, 
is  as  follows :  '  Michaelis  campana  fugiant  pulsante  prophana. 
When  St.  Michael's  bell  doth  toll,  let  all  profane  thoughts 
leave  the  soul.  This  bell  was  cast  by  Peter  de  Weston,  in 
London,  about  the  year  1350  a.d.' 

It  is  almost  self-evident  from  the  language  of  this  in- 
scription that  it  was  not  a  contemporary  writing  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Furthermore,  if  the  in- 
scription given  in  your  columns  be  an  exact  '  facsimile '  of 
the  original,  and  the  date  expressed  in  what  are  called  Arabic 
numerals,  it  would  contradict  the  assertion  of  the  best- 
informed  antiquaries,  who  affirm  that  the  earliest  authentic 
date  of  the  use  of  such  numerals  in  inscriptions,  as  yet 
discovered  in  England,  carries  us  no  further  back  than  the 
year  1445.  Should  the  reading  of  the  date  on  the  Whitwell 
bell  be  confirmed  by  competent  judges,  it  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  the  inscription  itself  belongs  to  a  later  period 
than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  records  some 
traditionary  statement  which  was  current  among  the  parish- 
ioners of  Whitwell,  that  their  church  bell  was  cast  by  Peter 
de  Weston,  in  London,  about  the  year  1350  a.d.  Campano- 
logists, as  they  who  are  learned  in  the  matter  of  church  bells 
are  called,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  some  account  of 
Peter  de  Weston  and  his  London  bell-foundry.  If  such 
information  could  be  procured,  it  would  serve  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  this  recently  discovered  inscription. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
tracing  the  history  of  such  inscriptions,  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  modes  in  which  numeral  characters  or  symbols  of 
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numbers  have  been  constructed.  One  of  these  methods  is 
by  the  choice  of  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  was  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews,  who  used  the  letters  of  their  own 
alphabet,  giving  the  finals  a  separate  and  particular  value, 
and  was  also  the  common  Greek  practice.  The  second 
system  is  that  of  repetitions  of  a  single  unit,  as  I,  II,  III, 
IIII,  with  marks  of  abbreviation.  Such  are  the  Roman 
numerals,  but  their  use  was  not  confined  to  the  Romans, 
since  other  nations  had  also  this  system  of  notation.  The 
third  method  of  calculation  is  that  of  arbitrarily  invented 
symbols.  This  is  the  system  which  was  received  from  the 
Hindoos  through  the  Arabs  and  was  by  the  influence  of 
this  latter  people  adopted  throughout  Europe.  Although 
the  form  of  these  arbitrary  symbols  has  been  gradually 
altered,  they  still  bear  the  name  of  Arabic  numerals.  The 
steps  by  which  this  Arabic  system  of  notation  made  its  way 
throughout  Europe  may  be  thus  shortly  traced.  The  de- 
tached peninsula  of  Arabia,  which  forms  the  westernmost 
of  the  three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  has  from  its 
geographical  position  had  great  influence,  both  politically 
and  commercially,  in  uniting  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the 
central  part  of  this  peninsula  lived  a  noble  and  powerful 
race,  uninformed  but  not  without  imagination  and  mental 
activity.  After  this  race  had  lived  for  thousands  of  years 
almost  without  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
suddenly  broke  forth,  and  by  their  conquest  of  Spain,  intro- 
duced, among  other  useful  arts,  the  Indian  system  of  numbers. 
Hallam  {Lit,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  113)  has  a  valuable  note 
upon  the  introduction  of  Arabian  numerals  and  method  of 
calculation.  One  and  the  old  account  was  that  Gerbert, 
afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II,  found  it  among  the  Moors 
in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Modern  writers 
have  stated  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Gerbert,  the  cele- 
brated Frenchman,  the  adviser  of  the  Capets,  the  ally  of 
the  Othos,  and  finally  the  spiritual  father  of  Christendom, 
ever  studied  at  Cordova.  The  more  probable  account  is 
that  the  introduction  of  these  numerals,  and  of  the  arithmetic 
founded  upon  them,  took  place  in  Europe  somewhere  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  use  of  these  Arabic  numerals  in 
manuscripts  was  not  general,  except  in  books  of  science, 
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till  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  nor  in  inscriptions  before 
the  fifteenth  century.  Graven  dates  or  inscriptions  have  been 
given  by  Wallis  and  others  as  old  as  1330,  but  uj)on  ex- 
amination reason  has  been  found  to  suspect  that  5  has 
been  mistaken  for  3.  As  I  have  not  personally  examined 
the  inscription  on  the  Whitwell  bell,  I  can  hardly  venture 
to  offer  as  a  suggestion  that  it  belongs  to  the  sixteenth 
rather  than  to  the  fourteenth  century,  but  I  feel  much  hesi- 
tation in  assigning  it  to  the  earlier  date.  Indeed  before  the 
invention  of  printing  there  does  not  seem  to  be  evidence 
of  any  general  use  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  nor  do  the  works 
of  Caxton  contain  them,  except  in  woodcuts.  Merchants 
continued  their  accounts  in  Roman  figures  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Even  in  scientific  works  the  general  use  of  these 
numerals  did  not  much  precede,  if  at  all,  the  diffusion  of 
Algebra.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  curious  passage  in  one 
of  Chaucer's  poems,  where  the  poet,  describing  his  dream, 
speaks  of  the  'countour'  or  arithmetician  reckoning  with 
his  '  figures  newe,'  that  is,  so  the  commentators  say,  the 
Arabic  numerals. 

The  late  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Essays  on  Archaeological 
Subjects^  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  87,  has  an  interesting  paper  '  On 
the  antiquity  of  dates  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals.'  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wright,  the  earliest  date  yet  discovered  in 
England  carries  us  no  further  back  than  the  year  1445. 
This  discovery  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Wright  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Lower,  of  Lewes,  from  whose  rubbing  the  cut  which 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Wright's  volume  was  carefully  reduced. 
This  woodcut  has  the  letters  G.S.,  probably  the  initials  of 
the  person  who  built  or  repaired  the  tower  of  Heathfield 
Church,  Sussex,  w^here  the  stone  was  found,  and  underneath 
are  the  figures  1445,  sufficiently  distinct  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  date.  Until  lately  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
with  that  proneness  to  push  back  antiquities  to  a  much 
earlier  period  than  that  to  which  they  actually  belong, 
imagined  that  this  date  was  1004.  Gough,  in  his  Funeral 
Monuments,  has  given  a  plate  of  early  dates  in  arithmetical 
figures,  which  contains  a  number  of  very  good  examples. 
The  oldest  with  which  he  was  acquainted  was  that  of  1454, 
found  on  a  brass  in  Ware  Chwch. 
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A  somewhat  later  brass  in  Thornton  Church,  Bucks, 
affords  a  curious  instance  of  a  date,  1472,  expressed  partly 
in  words  and  pardy  in  arithmetical  figures.  Mr.  Wright 
mentions  other  examples,  all  belonging  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Your  Hampshire  readers  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross  was  the  date  1499 
in  arithmetical  figures  of  a  rather  interesting  form ;  they  are 
engraved  in  Gough.  Does  this  date  still  stand?  Perhaps 
some  one  residing  in  that  neighbourhood  may  be  able  to 
supply  information  on  this  point. 

The  celebrated  Colchester  inscription  of  the  year  1490 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  On  a  brass  in 
St.  Mary's  Coslamy  Church,  Norwich,  the  form  of  the  figures 
bears  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Colchester  date. 
The  5  is  the  usual  form  of  that  figure  in  manuscripts  of  this 
period.  In  the  inscription  on  this  brass  is  another  instance 
of  the  curious  mixture  of  the  use  of  Roman  numerals  and 
arithmetical  figures,  which  shows  how  slowly  the  latter  came 
into  general  use.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  so  Mr.  Wright 
remarks,  to  observe  how  the  original  forms  of  the  figures 
are  traditionally  preserved  in  the  inscriptions  amid  the 
changes  which  had  followed  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
printing. 

During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  inscriptions 
the  5  took  different  forms,  resembling  more  or  less  the 
same  figure  as  commonly  written  in  France  at  the  present 
day.  These  peculiar  forms  of  the  5  in  that  century  were 
the  source  of  most  of  the  disputed  interpretations  of  dates 
in  arithmetical  numerals  supposed  to  be  older  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  5  interpreted  sometimes  as  a  i  made 
dates  of  the  twelfth  century ;  sometimes  interpreted  as  2  it 
made  dates  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  lastly,  taken  for 
a  3,  it  furnished  dates  supposed  to  be  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Instances  of  these  dates  of  a  later  century  being 
taken  for  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  are 
not  uncommon  in  different  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Lower 
has  pointed  out  three  in  Sussex  alone.  There  are  dates,  he 
says,  at  Mayfield  Palace  and  Selmeston  Church  which  have 
been  stated  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  consequence 
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of  a  5  having  been  mistaken  for  a  3 ;  and  at  Dalehurst  there 
is  another,  which  is  doubtless  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
which,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  5,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  twelfth.  In  Kent  there  are  several  examples  of  dates 
similarly  mistaken.  One  of  these  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion — the  ancient  date  formerly  in  the  Oast 
House  and  still  preserved  at  Preston  Hall  in  Aylesford. 

In  the  county  of  Dorset  'facsimiles'  of  several  early 
dates  on  buildings  in  so-called  Arabic  numerals  have  been 
preserved.  The  earliest  of  these  is  of  the  date  of  1487  cut 
in  freestone  in  the  belfry  door  of  the  Church  of  Piddletrent- 
hide.  This  is  engraved  in  Hutchins'  Dorset,  ist  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  483.  On  a  shield  in  the  hall  of  Milton  Abbey  is  the  date 
1498/ 

It  is  important,  as  Mr.  Wright  most  justly  has  stated, 
to  register  as  many  of  these  early  dates  as  can  be  discovered. 
All  yet  found  confirm  the  opinion  that  arithmetical  figures  did 
not  begin  to  be  in  general  use  for  inscriptions  in  this  country 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Enough  has  now  been  probably  said  to  prove  that  the 
inscription  on  the  Whitwell  bell  requires  the  most  careful 
examination.  May  I  venture  to  recommend  the  clergyman 
and  churchwardens  of  that  parish  to  have  an  accurate  rubbing 
of  the  inscription  taken,  which  should  be  submitted  to  such 
ex{)erts  and  antiquaries  as  are  conversant  with  this  special 
subject,  in  order  that  they  may  fix  the  date  of  this  in- 
scription ? 

The  large  bells  now  used  in  churches  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania 
about  the  year  400,  whence  the  '  Nola '  and  '  Campana '  of 
the  lower  Latinity.  Paulinus  however,  who  more  than  once 
describes  churches,  does  not  mention  bells,  and  the  more 
probable  explanation  is  that  in  early  times  bells  were  cast 
from  Campanian  brass,  which  Pliny  describes  as  the  best  for 
such  purposes,  and  so  received  the  name  of  '  Campana '  or 
'Campanum.'  The  word  'Nola'  is  perhaps  an  imitation 
of  the  sound,  like  the  English  '  knell.'  From  the  mention  of 
them  in  the  life  of  St.  Columba  and  in  Bede  it  appears  that 
bells  of  considerable  size  were  used  in  England,  at  least 
in  convents,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.    The  custom  of 
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engraving  a  name  on  a  bell  is  said  by  Baronius  to  have 
originated  with  Pope  John  XIII,  who  a.d.  968  gave  the 
name  of  John  to  a  very  large  new-cast  bell  in  the  Lateran 
Church  which  he  consecrated  at  the  same  time.  This  may 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  custom 
of  engraving  the  name  on  a  bell  in  connexion  with  the 
ceremony  of  consecration  did  not  arise  in  Italy  before  the 
tenth  century.  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Glossary^  under 
the  word  *  Campana/  has  preserved  two  ancient  lines  on  the 
subject  of  the  offices  of  bells,  and  Brand  quotes  other  church 
rhymes  which  enumerate  no  less  than  sixteen  purposes  to 
which  bells  are  or  may  be  applied. 

There  was  a  great  bell  originally  cast  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  and  hung  at  Westminster  Hall  to  notify  the  hour 
to  the  judges.  It  was  first  called  *  Edward  of  Westminster/ 
and  afterwards  '  Great  Tom,'  a  corruption,  as  Gough  con- 
jectures, of  *  Grand  Tom'  from  its  deep,  sonorous  tone. 
William  III  gave  this  bell  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's, 
whither  it  was  brought  on  New  Year's  Day,  1699,  and  re-cast 
with  additional  metal. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  the  inscriptions 
on  the  musical  peal  of  eight  bells  at  Carisbrooke  Church. 
They  are  neither  old  nor  poetical,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  ever  appeared  in  print.  On  all  except  the  seventh 
bell  are  found  the  words,  '  Peck  and  Chapman,  of  London, 
fecit  1770/  The  first  has  the  inscription,/ Although  I  am 
but  light  and  small,  I  will  be  heard  above  you  all.'  The 
second,  *  At  proper  time  our  voices  we  will  raise,  In  sounding 
our  benefactor's  praise.'  The  third,  *  Music  is  medicine  to 
the  mind.'  The  fourth,  'Peace  and  good  neighbourhood.' 
The  fifth,  *To  honour  both  of  God  and  king,  our  voices 
shall  in  consort  ring.'  The  sixth,  *  Our  voices  shall  with 
joyful  sound,  make  hills  and  valleys  echo  round.'  The 
seventh,  *  Lester  and  Pack,  of  London,  fecit.'  I  may  add  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  this  bell-founder,  Lester,  that 
one  of  the  bells  of  Westminster  Abbey  has  this  inscription — 
'  Thomas  Lester  made  me,  and  with  the  rest  I  will  agree, 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three.'  A  good  resolution, 
which  Thomas  Lester's  bell  at  Carisbrooke  Church  has 
fulfilled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  that  parish. — The 
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eighth,  James  Robey,  George  Young,  George  Morris,  John 
Arlott,  churchwardens,  *  In  wedlock's  bands  all  ye  who  join 
with  hands  your  hearts  unite,  so  shall  our  tuneful  tongues 
combine  to  laud  the  nuptial  rite.' 

A  good  deal  of  practical  information  on  the  subject  of 
bells  may  be  found  in  a  book  written  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Gatty,  The  BelU  its  origin^  history  and  uses;  and  also  in 
lectures  on  Church  building,  with  some  practical  remarks  on 
bells  and  clocks^  by  E.  B.  Denison,  now  Lord  Grimthorpe. 
The  latter  has  given  a  list  of  the  largest  bells  known. 
Mr.  Raven  has  issued  a  valuable  notice  of  the  Cambridge  and 
Suffolk  bells,  Mr.  Lukis  has  dealt  with  Wiltshire,  Mr.  lyssen 
with  Sussex,  Mr.  EUacombe  with  Somerset  and  Devon,  and 
Mr.  North  with  Leicester.  In  a  book  called  Campanologia 
improved^  or  the  art  of  ringing  made  easy,  3rd  ed.,  12 mo, 
London,  1733,  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  terms, 
single  plain  bob,  grand-sire  bob,  royal  cinques,  twelve-n 
or  bob  maximus,  with  all  their  permutations. 

In  a  private  letter  received  from  one  of  your  correspondents 
I  have  been  asked  the  meaning  of  the  '  Sancius '  bell.  It 
was  so  called  because  it  was  rung  when  the  priest  came  to  the 
words  of  the  mass,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Dominus  Deus 
Sabaoth^  that  all  persons  who  were  absent  might  fall  on  their 
knees  in  reverence  to  the  holy  office  which  was  then  going  on 
in  the  church.  It  was  usually  a  small  bell  rung  by  hand,  and 
similar  to  those  still  in  use  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  but 
it  was  also  frequendy  placed  where  it  might  be  heard  farthest 
in  a  lantern  at  the  springing  of  the  steeple,  in  a  turret  at  an 
angle  of  the  tower,  or  for  the  convenience  of  being  more 
readily  and  exactly  rung  within  a  cote  or  turret  between  the 
church  and  the  chancel;  the  rope  in  this  situation  falling 
down  into  the  choir  near  the  altar.  Several  of  these  turrets, 
and  some  with  the  bells  in  them,  are  to  be  seen  in  our 
country  churches. 

PS. — Since  writing  the  above  1  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  Mr.  L.  Jewitl's  Half -hours  among  some  English 
antiquities,  pp.  153-178.  In  his  discussion  on  church  bells 
Mr.  Jewitt  writes  as  follows: — *Mr.  EUacombe  states  the 
oldest  known  dated  bell  in  England  to  be  St.  Chad's, 
Claughton,  and  to  bear  the  date  1296,  but  I  fear  this  state- 
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ment  must  be  received  with  great  caution.  Early  d(Ued  bells, 
i.e.  pre-Reformation  bells,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence/ 
Mr.  Jewitt  points  out  that  the  inventories  of  church  goods 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  afford  a  vast  deal  of 
interesting  information  as  to  the  number  of  church  bells  then 
in  the  different  church  towers.  In  Appendix  xxxviii.  part  ii. 
to  Worsley  {HisL  L  W,)  it  appears  that  the  bells  of  Caris- 
brooke  Church,  *  weighinge  xvi.  c.,'  were  sold  by  Nicholas 
Baker  and  Raffe  Harvey,  bound  and  appointed  for  the 
purpose,'  for  £19,  and  that  the  bells  of  Newport  Church 
were  sold  by  William  Newman  and  William  Burrell  for 
£19  i6s.  These  are  the  only  bells  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
churches  which  were  sold  by  the  commissioners,  according  to 
Worsley's  inventory. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  Carisbrooke  bells  are  also  to 
be  found  on  the  bells  belonging  to  other  churches.  That  on 
the  first  bell  is  graven  on  the  first  bell  of  a  peal  of  ten  at 
Coventry  cast  in  1774.  That  on  the  sixth  bell  at  Caris- 
brooke occurs  at  St.  Peter's,  Nottingham,  where,  with  a  slight 
variation,  is  found  the  inscription  on  the  fifth  bell  in  the 
Carisbrooke  peal. 

Mr.  Jewitt,  referring  to  the  Sanctus  or  Saunce  bell,  says 
that  it  generally,  but  not  always,  hung  in  a  small  bell-cote  at 
the  apex  of  the  gable  over  the  chancel-arch  outside  the 
church.  This  position  may  be  seen  at  Carisbrooke  Church, 
where  also  the  custom  of  ringing  a  bell  after  the  morning 
service  is,  according  to  Mr.  Jewitt,  a  relic  or  survival  of  the 
ringing  the  Sanctus  bell. 

July  34,  1886. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  AND  THE 
MANOR  OF  COSHAM,  I.W. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(Appendix  Ixxx)  has  given  *  a  list  of  the  principal  manors  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  ancient  and  present  possessors,  from 
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the  Conquest  to  the  year  1780,  extracted  from  ancient  deeds, 
pedigrees,  and  records.'  Not  to  speak  of  what  has  befallen 
these  ancient  manors  in  the  present  century,  all  of  them  had, 
up  to  the  date  when  Worsley  wrote,  changed  owners,  with  the 
exception  of  Nunwell,  where  the  Oglanders  have  been  settled, 
if  not  from  time  immemorial,  yet  from  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
Worsley  adds  a  list  of  the  manors  granted  to  Religious 
Houses,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  same  change  of  pro- 
prietors has  befallen  these  as  that  which  has  been  the  lot  of 
the  manors  belonging  to  lay  owners.  The  manor  of  Cosham 
in  the  Island  after  belonging  to  God's  House,  Southampton, 
was  transferred  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  whose  hands 
it  still  remains.  As  the  property  of  God's  House,  both  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  elsewhere  was  handed  over  to  the  Provost 
and  Scholars  of  Queen's  College  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  pro- 
prietors in  this  Island. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  a  north- 
country  college — such  as  Queen's,  Oxford,  has  been  for  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  existence — obtained  possession 
of  lands  and  tenements  in  so  southern  a  portion  of  England 
as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  two 
English  universities,  especially  Oxford,  had  begun  to  exercise 
an  intelligent  influence  over  England,  but  as  yet  there  were 
no  colleges  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Green,  in  his  Shori  History  0/  the 
English  People  (pp.  120,  121),  has,  with  his  passion  for 
picturesque  writing,  drawn  upon  his  fancy  in  the  following 
description  of  the  Oxford  of  the  past : — *  Thousands  of  boys 
huddled  together  in  bare  lodging-houses,  clustering  round 
teachers  as  poor  as  themselves  in  church  porch  and  house 
porch,  drinking,  quarrelling,  dicing,  begging  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets,  take  the  place  of  the  brightly-coloured  train  of 
Doctors  and  Heads.  Mayor  and  Chancellor  struggle  in  vain 
to  enforce  order  or  peace  on  this  seething  mass  of  turbulent 
life.  The  retainers,  who  followed  their  young  lords  to  the 
university,  fight  out  the  feuds  of  their  houses  in  the  streets. 
Scholars  from  Kent  and  scholars  from  Scotland  wage  the 
bitter  struggle  of  north  and  south.  At  midnight  roysterers 
and  revellers  roam  with  torches  through  the  narrow  streets, 
defying  bailiffs  and  cutting  down  burghers  at  their  doors. 
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Now  a  mob  of  clerks  plunges  into  the  Jewry  and  wipes  off  the 
memory  of  bills  and  bonds  by  sacking  a  Hebrew  house  or 
two.  Now  a  tavern  row  between  scholar  and  townsman 
widens  into  a  general  broil,  and  the  academical  bell  of 
St.  Mary's  vies  with  the  town  bell  of  St.  Martin's  for  clanging 
to  arms.  Every  phase  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  or  political 
strife  is  preluded  by  some  fierce  outbreak  by  this  turbulent, 
surging  mob.  When  England  growls  at  the  exactions  of  the 
Papacy,  the  students  besiege  a  legate  m  the  abbot's  house  of 
Osney.  A  murderous  town  and  gown  row  precedes  the 
Barons'  war.  "When  Oxford  draws  knife,"  says  the  old 
rhyme,  **  England's  soon  at  strife."  ' 

This  is  brilliant  writing,  but  it  is  exaggeration,  not  history. 
For  the  true  account  of  mediaeval  Oxford  we  must  turn  to 
safer  chroniclers,  such  as  Hallam  and  Professor  Henry 
Morley.  From  the  latter  {English  Wn'/ers,  vol.  v.  pp.  23,  24) 
we  learn  that  when  Wyclif  went  up  to  Oxford,  about  1336,  as 
was  not  unusual,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  an  Oxford 
in  which  only  five  colleges  had  been  founded — Merton  in 
1274,  Balliol  in  1260-82,  Exeter  in  13 14,  Oriel  in  1324, 
University  in  1332.  Queen's  College  was  not  founded  till 
1340.  At  this  time  the  students  were  divided,  as  they  still 
are  in  many  Continental  and  in  Scotch  universities,  into 
Nations.  At  Paris  there  were  four  Nations,  but  at  Oxford 
the  division  was  only  into  North  and  South — Boreales  and 
Ausirales,  Balliol,  founded  by  the  Balliols  of  Barnard  Castle 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees,  was  frequented  by  the  Boreales, 
or  north-country  students.  So  too  was  University  College, 
the  founder  of  which  was — in  spite  of  the  old  tradition  about 
*  Alfredus  Rex  Fundator ' — William  of  Durham,  a  north- 
country  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  Directly  facing  University  College,  on  the  op[>osite 
side  of  the  way,  Robert  Eglesfield,  confessor  to  Queen 
Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III,  founded  a  college,  which  in 
honour  of  his  Royal  patroness  he  called  the  *  Hall  of  the 
Queen's  Scholars  at  Oxford,'  abbreviated  in  later  times  into 
Queen's  College.  Robert  Eglesfield  was  the  second  son  in 
a  family  of  manorial  rank  and  owning  manorial  estates  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  now  extinct,  but  represented  by  the 
family  of  Senhouse  through  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
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the  Eglesfields.  The  motives  and  feelings  of  the  founder,  as 
given  by  himself  in  the  statutes  for  the  government  of  his 
College  with  unusual  minuteness,  are  worth  preserving  as 
illustrations  of  the  temper  of  the  times.  His  object,  so  he 
tells  us,  is  to  establish  a  hall  where  men  may  be  trained  *  to 
defend  the  Catholic  faith,  to  adorn  the  Universal  Church,  and 
to  tranquillize  and  instruct  the  minds  of  Christian  people.'  It 
was  to  consist  of  a  provost  and  twelve  fellows,  who  were  ulti- 
mately to  take  priests'  orders  and  to  study  in  every  term  the 
Sentences  and  the  Scriptures  for  eighteen  years.  A  certain 
proportion  were  however  to  study  civil  and  canon  law  for 
thirteen  years.  A  dispensation  was  allowed  from  these  studies 
only  in  case  the  University  should  be  moved  from  Oxford. 
As  in  the  elder  colleges  no  arrangements  were  made  for 
commoners,  that  is  independent  and  unendowed  members. 
The  fellows  were  to  be  entirely  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
teaching.  Theological  study  was  the  main  purpose  of  an 
institution  which  was  to  be  a  place  of  education  for  the  training 
of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy,  as  opposed  to  the  monks 
(or  regular  clergy),  but  there  were  other  objects  connected 
with  it.  First,  for  the  sake  of  saying  masses  for  the  soul  of 
King  Edward  III,  Queen  Philippa,  the  founder,  his  family, 
and  all  benefactors,  thirteen  chaplains  were  to  be  chosen  and 
supported  by  the  College,  who  were  to  celebrate  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  All  Saints,  within  the  precincts  of  the  College,  with 
processions  and  anthems  on  great  festivals.  Secondly,  a 
number  of  poor  boys,  not  to  exceed  seventy-two,  were  to  be 
maintained  by  the  provost  and  fellows,  and  taught  grammar, 
logic,  and  singing,  by  a  grammarian  and  '  artist '  chosen  and 
paid  for  that  purpose.  These  boys  were  to  be  removed  from 
the  College  for  neglect  of  study,  but  if  they  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.A.  they  were  to  have  a  preference  in  elections  to 
fellowships.  Thirdly,  there  was  to  be  a  daily  supply  of 
pottage,  made  up  of  beans  and  pease  with  an  admixture 
of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  to  be  doled  out  at  the  College  gates 
to  the  poor,  besides  other  alms  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
A  large  body  of  officers  and  servants  were  to  be  maintained  at 
the  common  expense ;  some  of  these  officers  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  thirteen  chaplains,  namely,  the  dean  of  the  chapel, 
the  two  precentors,  the  sacrist,  the  reader,  and  the  clerk  of 
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the  treasury.  Three  officers  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
fellows — namely,  the  treasurer,  the  chamberlain,  and  the 
seneschal  of  the  hall.  Brewing  and  baking  were  to  go  on  in 
the  College.  There  was  to  be  a  mill  belonging  to  the  fellows 
hard  by.  The  servants  consisted  of  the  gardener,  the  cook, 
the  baker,  the  brewer,  the  laundress,  ^ho  was  never  to  enter 
the  rooms,  and  the  porter,  who  was  also  to  be  the  barber  and 
to  wash  the  heads  of  the  fellows.  The  injunction  to  have  the 
Bible  read  in  hall  and  to  speak  Latin  was  the  rule,  as  in  all 
the  colleges,  but  in  Queen's,  as  in  Oriel,  French  was  per- 
mitted. Archery  was  prohibited  within  the  walls  of  the 
College,  as  also  the  keeping  of  hawks  and  hounds.  Music 
was  forbidden,  as  hindering  study. 

The  founder  professes  himself  unable  to  carry  out  this  great 
design.  *  He  has  merely  thrown  in  his  widow's  mite  to  begin 
the  foundation — his  means  though  not  his  will  are  wanting/ 

Funds  were  speedily  raised  up  to  Eglesfield's  praiseworthy 
undertaking.  The  office  of  warden  of  God's  House,  South- 
ampton, which  had  become  nothing  more  than  a  valuable 
sinecure,  was  granted  by  the  Crown,  in  1344,  to  Eglesfield, 
on  behalf  of  the  College  which  he  had  recently  founded  at 
Oxford.  By  the  terms  of  the  grant,  given  in  Dugdale's 
Monasticon^  the  payments  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  God's 
House  at  Southampton  were  still  to  be  continued  to  them, 
while  what  may  be  called  the  *  lion's  share' — the  portion 
allotted  for  the  maintenance — was  transferred  to  the  College, 
whose  scholars  when  sick  were  to  be  allowed  to  resort  to  the 
hospital  with  a  view  to  their  recovery.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  in  my  own  time  it  was  the  custom,  and  for  all 
I  know  it  may  be  so  still,  to  grant  the  leases  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight  property  in  the  name  of  the  Provost  and  Scholars  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Warden  of  God's  House. 

The  versicle,  *  Queens  shall  be  thy  nursing  mothers,'  en- 
graved on  much  of  the  fine  old  plate  of  the  College,  has  had 
its  fulfilment  in  the  liberality  of  the  Queens  Consort  of  Eng- 
land, as  for  instance  the  *  good '  Queen  Ann  of  Bohemia,  wife 
of  Richard  II ;  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I ;  Caroline, 
wife  of  George  II ;  and  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III.  These 
royal  personages,  with  other  benefactors,  have  made  Queen's 
College,  if  not  one  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  Oxford 
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colleges,  yet  among  those  which  are  amply  endowed,  and  have 
enabled  it  to  administer  the  fiinds  committed  to  its  trust  with 
liberality  and  generosity.  This  result  has  been  obtained  by  the 
vigilance  with  which  generation  after  generation  of  the  fellows 
of  the  old  north-country  foundation  looked  after  her  revenues, 
which  have  now  come  into  the  hands  of  their  successors. 

Many  of  the  regulations  by  which  the  College  was  to  be 
governed  arose  from  the  belief  of  the  age  in  which  the  College 
was  founded.  In  literal  imitation  of  the  example  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  the  original  number  of  the  provost  and 
fellows  was  to  be  thirteen,  and  so  they  sat  down  at  table. 
Since  the  College  has  lasted  on  now  for  more  than  half 
a  millennium,  their  practice  may  fairly  be  quoted  in  refutation 
of  the  common  fancy  that  there  is  danger  in  thirteen  persons 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  Some  few  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
founder  are  still  observed.  The  fellows  are  summoned  to 
dinner  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  On  New  Year's  Day  and 
Christmas  Day  customs  are  still  retained  in  this  College  which 
are  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  and  which  have  evidently 
descended  from  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
and  Dean  Stanley  has,  in  his  Memorials  of  Canterbury^  if 
I  remember  rightly,  drawn  an  imaginary  picture  of  what  he 
supposes  might  have  been  an  interview  between  the  famous 
soldier  and  the  reformer  John  Wyclif,  whose  only  association 
with  Queen's  College,  as  a  lodger,  belongs  to  various  years 
between  1363  and  1380.  There  is  a  far  better  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  Henry  of  Monmouth,  afterwards  King 
Henry  V,  studied  at  this  College,  under  his  uncle.  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Although  the  founder,  with  a  wide  liberality,  nominated  his 
first  provost  and  twelve  fellows  from  different  dioceses  of  the 
north  and  south,  he  charges  them,  *  without  regard  to  hatred, 
fear,  favour,  or  acceptation  of  persons  or  country/  to  prefer 
whomsoever  they  believe  to  be  of  good  character,  poor  in 
estate,  qualified  to  advance  in  theology,  yet  so  that  if  they  are 
able  men  (Jiabiks)^  on  account  of  the  devastation  of  the 
country,  the  indigence  of  persons  in  it,  and  the  scarcity 
of  education  in  it,  those  are  to  be  preferred  who  have  sprung 
from  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.    These 
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local  preferences  have  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
been   abolished,  so  that  the  foundation  of  Eglesfield  can  no 
more  be  entitled  a  specially  north-country  college.     It  still 
retains    however   somewhat  of  the   flavour  of  its  original 
parentage,  and  does  not  despise  the  rugged,  rock-like,  north- 
ern, sturdy  element  which  made  it  the  nursing-mother  of 
many  famous  men.     From  those  early  days  in  which  it  ex- 
tended shelter  and  hospitality  to  Wyclif,  Queen's  College  has 
been  more  or  less  the  home  of  what  may  be  called  the  Anti- 
Sacerdotal   party  in   the   Church  of  England.     The  chief 
translator  in  Wyclifs  time  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  Nicholas  of  Hereford,  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Lollards  Queen's  supported 
the  more  moderate  adherents  of  that  body  of  Churchmen.    In 
1379,  Henry  Whitfield,  provost,  with  three  of  the  fellows, 
William  Frank,  Robert  Lydeford,  and  John  Trevisa,  were 
expelled   for   favouring  Wyclif;   of  which  an   account  will 
be  found  in  Wood's  Annals  for  that  year.    At  the  Elizabethan 
settlement  of  the  Church  of  England  the  College  threw  itself 
heartily  into  the  cause  of  the  Reformers.    The  saintly  Bernard 
Gilpin,  whose  labours  in  spreading  the  reformed  faith  in  the 
wild    debateable  border-land  of  Redesdale   and  Tynedale, 
between  England  and  Scotland,  obtained  for  him  the  name 
of '  the  Apostle  of  the  North,'  was  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.     When  Laud  introduced  his  innovations  into  Oxford, 
among  his  strongest  opponents  were  to  be  found  two  succes- 
sive  provosts  of  Queen's  College,  backed   by  the  fellows. 
When  the   Tractarian  movement  swept  over  Oxford  half 
a  century  ago,  the  general  attitude  of  the  provost  and  fellows 
of  Queen's  College  was  decided  antagonism  to  all  Romanizing 
tendencies.     Few  other  colleges  in  Oxford  have  shown  such 
a  consistent  type  of  character  as  that  which  has  prevailed  at 
Queen's  for  five  centuries  and  a  half,  and  which  seems  still 
likely  to  influence  its  career  for  the  future. 

September  17,  189a. 
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FRENCH  RAIDS  ON  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

A.D.  1377,  1404,  I417. 

In  his  carefully  written  and  very  valuable  account  of  The 
ancient  borough  of  Newtown^  alias  FranchvilU^  Isle  of  Wight, 
Mr.  A.  Harbottle  Estcourt  suggests  that  full  particulars  of  the 
raid  made  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  II  {1377  a.d.),  when 
the  French  fleet  sailed  up  the  Solent  and  Southampton  Water, 
burning  and  destroying  as  they  went,  would  form  an  interest- 
ing subject  for  investigation.  Mine  is  a  far  humbler  effort, 
being  an  attempt  to  bring  the  three  separate  invasions  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  into  connexion  with  the  general  history  of 
England  and  of  France,  more  especially  of  the  latter  country. 
Without  some  such  inquiry  the  story  of  these  French  raids 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight  becomes  almost  meaningless,  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  understood  or  brought  into  any  definite 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  closing  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  an  im- 
portant epoch.  The  whole  social  and  political  fabric  of  the 
Middle  Ages  rested  upon  a  military  base,  and  in  the  victory 
of  the  English  archers  over  the  chivalry  of  France  at  Cressy 
that  base  was  changed.  The  churl  had  struck  down  the 
noble ;  the  bondsman  proved  more  than  a  match  in  sheer 
hard  fighting  to  the  knight.  From  the  days  of  Cressy 
feudalism  tottered  slowly,  but  surely  tottered,  to  its  grave. 
After  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  on  the  death  of  John  the  Good, 
Charles  V  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  a.d.  i  364-1380. 
The  young  king  was  born  aged.  He  early  saw  much  and 
suffered  much.  In  person  he  was  weak  and  sickly.  As  the 
kingdom  so  was  the  king.  A  swelling  in  the  hand  prevented 
him  from  holding  a  lance.  He  seldom  made  excursions  on 
horseback,  but  generally  stayed  quietly  at  Vincennes,  or  the 
H6tel  St.  Paul,  or  in  the  royal  library  of  the  Louvre.  He 
read  and  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  able  counsellors  and 
took  his  time  to  deliberate.  He  was  called  *  the  Sage,'  that 
is,  the  learned,  the  clerk,  or  it  might  quite  as  well  mean  the 
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crafty,  the  astute.  In  him  we  may  behold  the  first  modem 
king — a  king  seated  like  the  royal  image  on  the  seals.  Up 
to  this  time  it  had  been  imagined  that  a  king  ought  to  be  on 
horseback.  Charles  V  fought  with  more  success  in  the 
chair.  The  French  king  had  attached  to  himself  a  brave 
Breton  of  Dinan,  the  Sire  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin.  Like  the 
other  captains  of  the  time,  this  famous  leader  of  free  com- 
panies preferred  stratagem  to  all  other  means  of  conquest, 
and  always  avoided  pledging  his  word  and  honour.  Before 
the  battle  he  was  the  tactician,  the  man  of  resources  and  subtle 
devices.  In  the  active  engagement  his  Breton  head  hurried 
him  away,  and  he  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The 
French,  who  under  Du  Guesclin  drove  the  English  out  of 
many  towns,  feared  to  meet  in  the  open  field  those  whom 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  under  the  cover  of  walls. 

In  the  chronicler  Froissart  we  have  the  mirror  of  the 
history  of  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
A  Hainaulter  of  Valenciennes,  Froissart  held  a  post  in 
Queen  Philippa's  household  from  1361  to  1369.  This 
courtier-chaplain,  who  supplied  *  my  lady  Philippa  with  fine 
stories  and  lays  of  love,'  tells  his  history  as  carelessly  as  he 
chanted  his  mass.  Friends  or  enemies,  French  or  English, 
good  or  bad,  are  all  one  to  the  narrator.  They  who  accuse 
him  of  partiality  do  not  understand  him.  All  is  very  im* 
material  to  him,  provided  that  he  can  follow  his  fancy  by 
going  from  castle  to  castle,  from  abbey  to  abbey,  telling  and 
hearing  fine  stories,  just  as  we  see  him,  a  joyous  priest, 
journeying  along  the  Pyrenees  with  four  greyhounds  in  leash 
that  he  is  taking  to  the  Court  of  Foix. 

A.D.  1377  Edward  the  Third  died  in  a  dishonoured  old 
age  at  Shene  (Richmond),  robbed  even  on  his  death-bed  of 
his  finger-ring  by  the  impudent  and  greedy  paramour,  Alice 
Ferrers  (femina  procax  et  procacissima — Walsingham),  to 
whom  he  clung  to  the  last.  His  death  and  the  succession  of 
his  grandson,  the  child  of  the  Black  Prince,  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  French  free  companies.  Just  about  the  time 
when  Edward  III  was  being  buried  at  Westminster  an 
expedition  was  planned  in  France  for  devastating  the  Wight 
and  the  South  Coast  of  England.  The  French  had  no  ships, 
but  were  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  what  was  even  at 
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that  period  the  powerful  navy  of  Spain.  In  his  lust  of 
conquest  the  Black  Prince,  who  had  not  yet  been  enabled  to 
subjugate  France,  undertook  in  addition  to  invade  Spain. 
The  result  of  his  imprudence  was  to  furnish  France  with 
a  fleet.  The  heavy  Spanish  vessels,  armed  with  fijeat  bars 
of  iron  and  huge  stones  which  they  launched  and  flung  from 
the  decks,  swept  away  from  the  Channel  the  lighter  English 
boats,  equipped  only  with  archers.  Conveyed  thus  in  Castilian 
bottoms,  the  French  troops  landed  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
the  borough  of  Newtown  or  Franchville.  This  latter  name 
means  a  village  or  town  holding  its  land  and  tenements  at 
a  fixed  rent,  and  free  from  any  obligation  of  performing  any 
services  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  except  suit  of  court.  The 
invaders  extended  their  ravages  to  Yarmouth,  which  was 
wholly  burnt  and  made  desolate.  Nor  did  Newport  escape ; 
for  at  the  same  time  this  town  was  in  a  state  of  conflagration, 
its  population  either  slaughtered  or  fugitive,  and  its  very  site 
exhibited  nothing  but  one  of  those  scenes  of  despoliation 
and  devastation  which  were  the  efl'ects  of  a  lawless  and 
irregular  system  of  warfare.  It  appears  however  from  a  roll 
of  ihe  poll  tax,  according  to  an  indenture  made  at  Newport 
the  fourth  day  of  July  in  the  second  year  of  Richard  II,  or 
about  a  twelvemonth  from  the  '  entire  burning,  wasting,  and 
destroying  of  the  town,*  that  not  only  had  steps  been  taken 
to  reconstruct  it,  but  that  it  had  also  been  partially  repeopled, 
while  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  reign  the  privileges  oJf 
the  borough  were  again  confirmed  to  it.  Carisbrooke  was 
successfully  defended  by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrell,  when  the  invading 
force  received  an  unexp)ected  check.  A  great  body  of  them 
coming  down  a  narrow  lane  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  were 
cut  ofi*,  and  their  commander  was  shot  through  a  loophole  by 
Peter  de  Heyne  as  he  approached  to  reconnoitre.  The  siege 
was  consequently  raised,  and  the  invaders  retired  after  they 
had  extorted  from  the  impoverished  inhabitants  a  contribution 
of  one  hundred  marks  and  bound  them  not  to  oppose  the 
French  if  they  again  visited  the  Island.  The  kings  of 
England  and  France  were  easier  to  reconcile  than  their 
subjects.  The  English  did  not  desire  peace,  but  their  king 
did;  at  least,  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  for  twenty-^ight 
years,  a.d.  1390.    Richard  II,  hated  by  his  people,  needed 
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the  friendship  of  France.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Charles  VI,  kinj?  of  France,  Isabella,  who  was  not  seven 
years  of  age.  Richard  declared  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her  on  seeing  her  portrait.  With  the  murder  of  the 
French  king's  son-in-law  the  English  alliance  was  shaken. 
Henry  IV  of  England  was  warned  by  his  Council,  for  the 
French,  they  said,  were  making  great  preparations  of  ships 
at  Harfleur  and  plainly  showed  that  they  were  inclined  for 
war. 

In  1404  the  storm  of  war  that  had  been  gathering  on  the 
French  coast  burst  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  According  to 
Monstrelet,  the  prosaic  chronicler  who  continued  the 
narrative  of  the  vivacious  Froissart,  Waleran,  lord  of  St.  Foil, 
landed  with  1000  men,  including  many  of  the  nobility,  and 
burnt  *  many  miserable  villages,'  and  was  proceeding  to  wider 
devastation,  when  he  was  induced  to  pause  by  ^a  sensible 
priest  of  the  Island/  who  deluded  him  with  promises  of  a  rich 
ransom,  until  the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  mainland  made 
him  embark  his  men  and  sail  away  in  haste.  The  French- 
men preserved  in  going  away,  as  in  coming,  the  military 
array  which  the  chroniclers  describe  as  characteristic  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Each  man-at-arms  carried  his  spear 
right  before  him,  cut  down  to  the  length  of  five  feet ;  a  battle- 
axe,  sharp,  strong,  and  well  steeled,  with  a  short  handle,  was 
at  his  side,  or  hanging  from  his  neck ;  '  they  advanced  hand- 
somely, at  a  slow  pace ;  it  was  a  fine  sight ...  for  the  French 
were  in  such  close  order  that  one  could  scarcely  throw 
a  tennis  ball  among  them  without  its  falling  on  a  helmet  or 
a  lance.' 

About  the  same  time  an  interesting  incident  is  recorded  by 
John  Capgrave,  born  in  1393,  who  died  about  1464.  A 
full  account  of  this  worthy  priest,,  who  was  the  Provincial 
of  the  Order  of  Austin  Friars  in  England,  will  be  foimd  in 
Morley's  English  Writers^  vol.  v.  pp.  146,  147.  In  his 
Chronicle  0/  England,  written  in  English,  and  dedicated  to 
Edward  IV,  which  has  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston 
for  the  Rolls  Series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  Capgrave 
makes  the  following  statement :  'In  this  same  tyme  the 
Frenschmen  came  to  the  Ylde  of  Wite  askynge  tribute  of  the 
dwelieres  for  the  sustentalion  of  Queen  Ysabelle.    And  they 
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of  Wite  answered  that  Kynge  Richard  was  ded,  the  qwen 
pessably  sent  home,  wherfor  they  wolde  not  pay ;  if  thei  cam 
to  file  thei  schuld  be  welcom,  and  thei  schuld  gyve  them  leve 
to  ent}Te  the  lond  and  rest  there  iii  dayes  before  the  batayle. 
The  Frenschmen  herd  this  answere  and  sayled  away  to  their 
contree/ 

There  was  another  raid  by  the  French  in  A.n.  14 17,  when 
the  marauders  were  attacked  by  the  Islanders  as  they  were 
carrying  off  their  booty,  and  were  obliged  to  re-embark  with 
the  loss  of  their  plunder  and  many  of  their  men. 

These  predatory  excursions  were  the  work  of  the  leaders 
of  the  free  companies,  rather  than  of  the  chivalrous  warfare 
which  the  French  waged  with  the  English  in  all  courtesy. 
The  knights  of  the  fourteenth  century  felt  a  very  different 
call  from  the  knights  of  romance — their  vocation  was  to 
crush  the  weak.  After  so  many  years  of  submission  to  their 
kings,  the  barons  delighted  in  diis  life  of  misrule  and  ad- 
venture. They  were  like  schoolboys  on  a  holiday,  who  go 
to  play  as  if  it  were  the  business  of  life.  Their  historian 
Froissart  is  never  tired  of  telling  their  marvellous  adventures. 
His  feelings  go  with  these  marauders.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  lands  they  spoiled  were  unable  to 
sow  or  gather  in  their  harvests.  Provisions  were  to  be  had 
in  the  casdes  alone.  The  peasants,  maddened  with  hunger 
and  misery,  were  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  both  in 
England  and  in  France.  Griffith,  a  Welshman,  ravaged  the 
whole  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  KnoUes, 
an  Englishman,  laid  Normandy  waste.  The  French  raids  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight  were  reprisals  for  these  outrages. 

March  a 6, 1892. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT   IN   THE   FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

I. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
during  the  fourteenth  century  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
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ever-increasing  strife  between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy. 
Without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  clergymen  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
definite  notions  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Wells ^  p.  20,  has  pointed  out  the  difference  between  seculars 
and  regulars  very  simply  and  plainly.  After  complaining  of 
the  puzzle-headedness  of  those  who  fancy  that  all  the  clergy 
were  in  old  times  monks,  he  adds:  'It  is  hard  to  make 
people  understand  that  there  were  clergymen  in  those  days, 
just  as  there  are  now,  parsons  of  parishes,  and  canons  of 
cathedrals  or  collegiate  churches,  living  as  they  do  now  in 
their  own  houses,  and  in  early  times  not  uncommonly  married. 
These  were  the  secular  clergy,  the  clergy  who  lived  in  the 
world.  The  monks,  on  the  other  hand,  the  regular  clergy, 
those  who  live  according  to  rule,  were  men  who,  instead  of 
living  in  the  world  to  look  over  the  souls  of  others,  went  out 
of  the  world  to  look  after  their  own  souls.  There  is  no  need 
that  a  monk  should  be  a  priest  or  in  holy  orders  at  all,  and 
the  first  monks  were  all  laymen.  Gradually  however  the 
monks  took  holy  orders  and  did  much  good  by  teaching  and 
civilizing  the  people,  and  by  preaching  and  writing  books, 
and  not  least  by  tilling  the  ground.  But  in  all  this  they 
were  rather  forsaking  their  own  proper  duty  as  monks,  and 
taking  on  them  the  duty  of  secular  priests.  The  main 
difference  came  to  be  that  the  monks  bound  themselves  by 
three  vows,  those  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  while 
the  secular  clergy  did  not  take  vows,  but  were  simply  bound, 
as  they  are  now,  to  obey  whatever  might  be  the  law  of  the 
Church  at  the  time.  Now  of  these  two  classes  of  clergy 
some  of  our  bishops  and  kings  preferred  one,  some  the  other. 
But  whenever  a  new  diocese  was  founded,  the  bishop  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  company  of  clergy  of  one  sort  or  the 
other.' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  word '  secular,'  in  its  technical 
sense,  as  designating  those  who  were  in  holy  orders  but  not 
under  monastic  rule,  came  into  common  use,  but  at  any  rate 
it  was  applied  to  the  parochial  clergy  long  before  the  four- 
teenth century  (Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities^  vol.  ii. 
p.  1878). 
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After  the  conversion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Wilfrid  it  had 
not  a  bishop  of  its  own  but  was  added  to  the  West  Saxon 
diocese,  the  bishop  of  which  had  his  seat,  or  as  they  called  it 
then  his  '  bishop's  stool/  at  Winchester  along  with  a  body  of 
monks,  who  were  his  special  advisers  and  who  helped  him  in 
preaching  the  gospel  in  the  outlying  districts  of  his  vast 
diocese.  *  The  Christianity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms/ 
writes  Milman  {History  of  Latin  Christianity ^  vol.  xi.  p.  77), 
^  whether  from  Rome  or  lona,  was  alike  monastic.  That 
form  of  the  religion  already  prevailed  in  Britam  when  invaded 
by  the  Saxons,  retreated  with  the  Britons  into  Wales,  or  found 
refuge  in  Ireland.  It  landed  with  Augustine  on  the  shores  of 
Kent,  and  came  back  again  on  the  invitation  of  the  Northum- 
brian king  from  the  Scottish  Isles.  And  no  form  of  Chris- 
tianity could  be  so  well  suited  for  its  high  purpose  or  tend  so 
powerfully  to  promote  civilization  as  well  as  religion.' 

It  came  to  the  Jutes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  through  Wilfrid^ 
who  blended  something  of  the  rigour  of  the  monk  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  prelate,  and  was  continued  by  Daniel,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  himself  been  a  monk  at 
Malmesbury,  and  whose  clerical  staff  consisted  of  regular 
clergy.  At  this  period  the  Church  was  in  its  missionary 
condition,  before  it  entered  upon  such  a  condition  of  union 
between  Church  and  State  as  is  consistent  with  the  joint 
action  of  two  different  bodies  working  together  for  civil  and 
religious  ends. 

As  the  thegns  (thanes)  and  franklins  became  converted, 
they  required  chaplains  or  resident  clergy  for  themselves  and 
their  servants.  These  chaplains  l>ecame  in  time  the  parochial 
clergy  of  England,  and  were  organized  under  the  authority  of 
their  bishops  by  the  arrangements  of  the  parochial  system 
usually  attributed  to  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  were  distinct  from  the  monks.  After  the  Danish  invasion 
the  parish  churches  which  had  been  destroyed  sprung  up  to 
life  again  before  the  monasteries  which  had  undergone 
a  similar  fate.  Under  Edgar  the  Peaceful,  who  called  himself 
the  *  Vicar  of  Christ '  (see  Spelman's  Concilia^  vol.  i.  p.  438), 
the  same  sweeping  charges  were  brought  against  the  seculars 
as  were  afterwards  brought  against  the  regulars.  In  the 
long  struggle  regukrs  were  displaced  by  seculars,  and  seculars 
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by  regulars,  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the  interval 
Dunstan,  Edgar's  Primate-Minister,  who  had  long  sympathized 
with  the  stricter  monasticism  which  had  begun  in  the  Abbey 
of  Clugny,  devoted  himself  to  its  introduction  among  the 
English  cloisters.  By  the  vigorous  aid  of  Oswald  and  Ethel- 
wold,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  sees  of  York  and 
Winchester  he  pushed  on  the  movement,  imperiously  and 
roughly  expelling  many  of  the  secular  canons  from  the 
cathedrals,  and  founding  forty  new  abbeys.  After  the  great 
revolution  of  the  Norman  invasion,  which  dispossessed  the 
Saxon  clergy  of  their  bishoprics,  the  strife  between  the  monks 
and  the  secular  clergy  became  more  virulent. 

The  Norman  barons  and  lords  of  manors  endowed 
churches,  of  which  they  became  the  patrons,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  families,  retainers,  and  tenants,  presenting  secular 
clergymen  to  the  benefices.  It  was  the  effort  of  the  monks 
to  appropriate  these  benefices.  The  word  *  appropriation ' 
means  the  transference  to  a  monastic  house  or  other  corpora- 
tion of  the  tithes  and  endowments  intended  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religious  ordinances  in  a  parish.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  elsewhere,  the  monks  were  always  trying  to  get 
possession  of  the  parish  churches.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
these  unseemly  disputes  arose  from  the  interweaving  of  the 
parochial  with  the  monastic  system.  Letters  from  two 
successive  bishops  of  Winchester,  Henry  Woodloke  and 
Adam  Tarleton,  or  Orleton,  a.d.  i  307-1 340,  are  given  in 
Worsley's  History,  complaining  that  the  monks  had  taken 
violent  possession  of  Godshill  Church  and  fortified  themselves 
therein,  holding  it  by  force  of  arms  against  the  bishop,  who 
prays  the  king  to  interpose  his  authority.  About  the  same 
time  the  same  struggle  took  place  at  Arreton  Church,  where 
the  bishop  ordered  the  dean  of  the  Island  to  collate  the  clerk 
or  clergyman  appointed  by  him  'against  all  opposers.' 
Worsley,  History  0/  the  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  168,  on  the  authority 
of  Bishop  Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities,  asserts  that  the 
practice  of  the  monks  procuring  the  appropriations  of  parish 
churches  became  so  scandalous  that  not  only  the  laity  but 
also  the  bishops  sought  to  have  the  evil  redressed,  and  many 
canons  were  enacted  by  synods  for  that  purpose,  to  which 
the  monks  refused  obedience,  and  much  violence  was  em- 
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ployed  by  them  in  opposition  to  the  canons.  The  monasteries 
possessed  of  these  endowments  not  only  appropriated  the 
tithes  to  their  own  use  but  frequently  farmed  them  out, 
by  which  the  good  intentions  of  the  donors  were  frustrated 

One  result  of  the  appropriation  of  benefices  by  the  monks 
was  the  need  of  having  vicars,  or  substitutes,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  vicarages.  A  benefice  was  an  estate  in  land, 
originally  granted  for  life  only;  in  after  times,  as  these 
grants  became  perpetual  and  hereditary,  they  left  their  name 
of  benefice  to  the  livings  of  the  clergy.  When  the  monks 
appropriated  one  of  these  benefices,  they  used  to  depute  one 
of  their  own  body  by  turn  or  by  lot  to  officiate  in  the  parish 
church,  and  sometimes  by  way  of  penance;  but  as  the 
practice  caused  scandal  in  the  Church,  whose  monastic  vow 
of  poverty  was  thereby  violated,  the  monks  by  degrees  ceased 
personally  to  officiate  in  the  appropriated  churches,  and  their 
duty  was  committed  to  stipendiary  vicars  or  curates  belonging 
to  the  secular  clergy,  who  were  however  removable  at  the 
will  of  the  appropriators.  These  officiating  clergy  were  so 
poorly  paid  that  the  Legislature,  by  way  of  a  partial  remedy 
for  this  evil,  enacted,  15  Richard  II,  c.  9,  that  in  every  licence 
for  the  appropriation  of  a  {>arish  church  the  bishop  should 
see  that  the  vicarage  was  sufficiendy  endowed.  At  Caris- 
brooke,  where  the  Benedictines  of  the  alien  priory  of  Lire  in 
Normandy  had  obtained  appropriations  of  the  parish  church 
and  of  other  parochial  churches,  this  act  of  the  Legislature 
was  much  needed,  as  appears  by  the  Register  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  the  diocesan  bishop,  who  collated  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Carisbrooke,  void,  as  he  expressly  says,  because  of  the 
neglect  of  the  monks  to  act  up  to  the  constitutions  of  Otho 
and  Ottoboni,  which  required  all  churches  to  be  supplied 
by  a  resident  vicar  (Worsley,  Hist.  L  W,  p.  169).  Still,  as 
the  vicar  was  removable  at  pleasure,  he  was  not  likely  to 
insist  too  strictly  on  the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  endowment. 
Therefore,  to  establish  the  total  independence  of  the  vicars  of 
the  appropriators,  the  statute  4  Henry  IV,  c.  12  provided 
'That  from  henceforth  in  every  church  appropriated  there 
should  be  a  secular  person  appointed  vicar  perpetual, 
canonically  instituted  and  inducted,  and  convenably  (fitly) 
endowed  by  the  discretion  of  the   ordinary,  to  do   divine 
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service,  and  to  inform  the  people,  and  to  keep  hospitality 
there ;  and  that  no  religious  (that  is,  regular)  priest  should  in 
any  wise  be  made  vicar  in  any  church  appropriated.'  From 
the  endowments  made  in  pursuance  of  this  statute  have 
arisen  all  the  vicarages  that  exist  in  the  present  day.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  statute  of  Henry  IV  did  not  extend  to 
appropriations  made  before  the  first  of  Richard  II.  Hence, 
it  happens  that  in  some  appropriated  churches  no  vicar  has 
ever  been  endowed.  In  this  case  the  officiating  minister  was 
appointed  by  the  impropriator,  and  called  a  perpetual  curate. 
He  entered  upon  his  official  duties  by  the  bishop's  licence 
only,  without  institution  or  induction.  When  such  appro- 
priations, together  with  the  charge  of  providing  for  the  cure 
of  souls,  were  transferred  after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
from  spiritual  societies  to  single  lay  persons,  who,  being 
incapable  of  serving  themselves,  were  obliged  to  nominate 
a  clergyman  to  the  bishop  for  his  licence  to  serve  the  cure, 
the  curate  became  so  far  perpetual  as  not  to  be  removed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  impropriator,  but  only  for  such  causes  as 
would  deprive  a  rector  or  a  vicar,  or  by  the  revocation  of  the 
bishop's  licence,  a  power  which  has  however  in  this  latter 
case  been  seldom  if  ever  exerted. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts  that  the  monks,  had  they 
been  permitted  to  have  their  will,  would  have  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  destroyed  the  parochial  system.  They  would  have 
sent  forth  regulars  or  missioners  from  the  common  centre  of 
their  abbey  or  monastery,  instead  of  planting  a  secular  person 
or  parson  as  the  parochial  clergyman.  Happily,  though  the 
popes  in  too  many  cases  favoured  the  claims  of  the  monks, 
the  good  sense  and  proper  feeling  of  many  of  the  bishops, 
the  Crown,  and  the  Legislature,  led  the  authorities  in  Church 
and  State  to  strengthen  that  parochial  system  which  has  given 
so  much  stability  to  the  framework  of  the  National  Church 
through  her  many  transitions.  It  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  England,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion  should  have  set  themselves 
steadily  towards  repressing  the  aggression  of  monasticism 
upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  secular  clergy,  who  formed 
the  popular  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 

May  18, 1889. 
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II. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  any  account,  however  short 
and  slight,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  fourteenth  century  to 
omit  all  reference  to  John  Wyclif  and  to  the  effects  of  his 
writings.  In  the  very  scanty  records  which  remain  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  during  this  four- 
teenth century  no  mention  is  made  of  Wyclif  or  of  his 
influence  in  this  Island.  The  same  statement  may  however 
be  made  respecting  the  work  done  by  Wyclif  elsewhere ;  he 
was  a  quiet  student  and  parochial  clergyman  who  did  not 
go  about  preaching  or  stirring  up  the  people  against  the 
Papacy.  Yet  everywhere,  not  only  in  England  but  also  in 
Europe,  Wyclif  had  his  followers.  When  some  few  years 
ago  a  volcano  burst  forth  in  an  island  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  our  shores,  the  result  was  observed  in  our 
glorious  sunsets,  the  gorgeous  hues  of  which  were  attributed 
to  that  eruption.  So  it  was  with  Wyclif  s  labours.  In  the 
Isle  of  Wight  the  absence  of  ail  popular  excitement,  with 
which  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  dissolution  of  the  alien 
priories  was  accomplished,  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
indignation  which  Wyclif  had  kindled  in  the  minds  of  many 
against  the  monks,  and  still  more  against  the  Mendicant 
Friars.  That  suppression  of  the  alien  priories  under  Henry  V 
served,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  learned  Benedictine,  the 
kev.  Francis  Aidan  Gasquet,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
book  on  Henry  VIII  and  the  suppression  of  the  English 
monasteries,  as  a  precedent  for  the  successive  acts  of  spolia- 
tion of  the  monasteries  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Thomas 
Cromwell.  The  seed  sown  by  Wyclif  sprung  up  afterwards 
in  various  changes  in  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  Church 
of  England,  to  which  are  given  the  name  of  *  The  Reforma- 
tion,' a  convenient  formula  for  expressing  a  whole  period 
of  ecclesiastical  changes  in  England,  extending  over  forty 
years  in  the  sixteenth  century.  According  to  the  well- 
known  saying  of  Fuller,  the  old  Church  historian^  respecting 
the  impotent  persecution  of  Wyclif,  when  his  bones  were 
disinterred  and  burnt  on  the  bridge  that  spans  the  stream  at 
the  foot  of  the  little  town  of  Lutterworth,  '  his  ashes  were 
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thrown  into  the  river  Swift,  which  conveyed  them  into  the 
Avon,  Avon  into  the  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas,  they 
to  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wyclif  are  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world 
over  1 ' 

When  John  Wyclif  was  occupying  a  chamber  in  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  which  had  been  just  founded  by  Robert  de 
Eglesfield,  the  devout  and  liberal-minded  chaplain  of  Queen 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  consort  of  Edward  III,  especially  for 
the  education  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy,  the  popes 
were  no  longer  the  fathers  of  a  common  Christendom,  ruling 
from  the  centre  of  that  Christendom — Rome.  They  had 
forsaken  Rome  for  Avignon,  and  had  become  the  tools  of 
the  kings  of  France.  The  popes  of  Avignon  were  the 
political  enemies  of  England  and  the  allies  of  her  rival. 
When  afterwards  Rome  and  Avignon  became  the  seats  of 
rival  popes,  England  was  found  naturally  on  the  side  of  the 
Poj)e  of  Rome,  France  and  Scotland  on  the  side  of  the  Pope 
of  Avignon. 

Wyclif  is  the  man  who  is  taken,  and  rightly  taken,  as  the 
exponent  of  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  English 
citizens  and  the  better  part  of  the  secular  clergy  during  the 
papal  schism.  No  one  combined  so  remarkably  the  char- 
acters of  the  University  schoolman,  the  defender  of  the  royal 
power  against  the  papal  power,  and  the  secular  priest  or 
parochial  clergyman.  The  sturdy  North-country  lad,  who 
had  come  up  from  the  small  Yorkshire  parish  on  the  cliff 
overlooking  the  winding  Tees  just  below  its  junction  with 
the  Greta,  had  at  Oxford  developed  into  the  learned  teacher 
of  youth.  At  Oxford  the  friars — Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
mainly — were  endeavouring  to  become  masters  of  the  Uni- 
versity. They  were  opposed  to  the  older  monastic  orders, 
and  especially  to  the  secular  clergy.  Colleges  had  been 
founded  at  Oxford  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars 
who  were  afterwards  to  become  secular  or  parochial  clergy 
by  statesmen,  prelates,  princes,  kings,  queens.  There  were 
six  of  these  colleges  at  Oxford,  as  distinguished  from  the 
halls  or  hostels  where  the  other  scholars  dwelt  and  studied 
chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Mendicant  Friars,  now 
consisting  of  four  orders.    From  Queen's,  so  Milman  says 
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(but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  which  is 
a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance),  Wyclif  removed  to 
Merton  College,  the  founder  of  which  was  so  jealous  against 
his  college  degenerating  into  a  narrow  monastic  community 
that  he  ordained  in  his  statutes  that  whoever  should  become 
a  monk  should  be  expelled  from  his  fellowship.  In  conse- 
quence of  Wyclifs  fearless  and  unsparing  attack  on  the 
Alendicant  Friars  he  rose  into  fame,  honour,  and  popularity 
at  Oxford.  He  took  part  in  the  philosophical  controversies 
of  the  time,  and  adopted  the  more  orthodox  theory,  as  it  was 
then  supposed,  of  Realism  against  Nominalism,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  present  generation  of  scholastic  teachers  at 
Oxford  are  divided  into  the  followers  of  Hegel  or  Kant,  or, 
as  a  popular  novel  of  the  day  informs  us,  become  the 
disciples  of  the  late  Mr.  Green,  of  Balliol,  or  some  other 
popular  academic  luminary.  Better  things  were  however  in 
store  for  Wyclif  than  this  weary  pounding  away  at  un- 
intelligible subdeties  which  can  do  no  human  being  any 
good  and  which  leave  the  student  at  the  end  just  where  he 
began. 

Wyclif  left  Oxford,  and  after  a  short  interval,  in  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Crown  as  second  envoy  in  a  com- 
mission to  treat  with  the  Papal  Legate  at  Bruges  on  the 
great  questions  at  issue  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  Pope,  setded  down  at  his  quiet  rectory  of  Lutterworth  as 
a  parochial  clergyman.  Opposed  as  he  was  to  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  Church,  Wyclif  was  loyal  to  the 
Church's  primidve  faith,  loyal  to  his  orders  as  a  secular 
priest.  He  made  no  schism,  he  lived  and  died  a  secular 
priest — being  seized  with  a  fit  of  paralysis  during  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  in  his  own  church  of  Lutterworth,  from 
which  he  expired  on  the  following  day — a  man  of  unim- 
peachable morals  and  deep  devotion.  Men  do  not  for  the 
most  part  change  their  opinions  after  the  age  of  thirty. 
From  the  opening  of  his  career  to  the  close  of  it  Wyclif  was 
always  in  opposition  to  the  friars.  The  warfare  between  the 
Universities  and  the  Mendicant  Friars  (Dominicans  and 
Franciscans)  passed  over  to  the  secular  clergy.  The  whole 
theory  of  the  National  Church  was  in  favour  of  the  sole  and 
exclusive  authority  of  the  lawful  pastors  in  their  parishes, 
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and  of  their  exclusive  right  to  perform  the  services  of  the 
Church,  to  hear  confessions,  and  to  grant  absolution.  The 
friars  encroached  more  and  more  upon  these  privileges  of 
the  parochial  clergy.  They  sowed  discord  in  every  diocese 
by  preaching  and  hearing  confessions  without  licence  from 
the  bishop  or  leave  from  the  curate.  No  wonder  that  they 
were  detested  by  the  seculars — by  some  among  the  better  of 
these,  as  unjustly  interfering  between  them  and  their  flocks, 
and  as  alienating  and  seducing  away  their  people's  affections ; 
by  the  worse,  as  a  standing  reproach  to  their  own  negligence 
and  ignorance,  and  as  drawing  off  to  themselves  the  obla- 
tions,  gifts,  and  fees  which  were  the  dues  of  the  clergy. 
Wyclif  belonged  to  the  first  class  of  these  opponents  of  the 
friars  who  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  define  Wyclif's  theological  views. 
They  became  progressive,  and  it  appears  that  he  regretted 
the  materialism  of  the  popular  theory  of  Transubstantiation. 
A  full  account  of  his  doctrines  will  be  found  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  Neander's  Church  History^  and  also  in  Lechler, 
who  has  given  us  the  best  biography  of  the  illustrious 
Reformer.  The  real  work  of  Wyclif's  life  was  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  a.d.  1380.  He  could  not  indeed  go  back 
to  the  languages  of  the  original,  being  ignorant  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  but  he  spared  no  pains  in  comparing  many 
manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  or  early  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  could  not  have  executed  this  difficult  task 
with  the  success  which  it  attained,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
education  in  Latin  he  received  at  Oxford,  and  for  the 
knowledge  of  vernacular  English  he  acquired  as  minister  of 
a  provincial  town.  Wyclif  s  version  is  remarkable  for  the 
homeliness  of  its  style.  The  language  of  the  Court  and  of 
scholars  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  that  of  the  people 
followed.  The  secular  or  parochial  clergy  of  the  fourteenth 
century  can  bring  forward  no  nobler  example  of  the  eminence 
to  which  one  of  their  own  order  could  rise  than  Wyclif,  the 
intrepid,  religious  reformer  of  the  Church.  In  his  translation 
of  the  Latin  Scriptures,  and  the  assertion  of  the  sole  authority 
of  Scripture,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  change  out 
of  which  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  gradually  took 
shape  and  form,  not  according  to  man's  speculations,  but 
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according  to  God's  ordering  of  the  hearts  and  wills  of  men. 
'His  work  was  rather  destructive  of  the  old  system  than 
constructive-  of  a  new  one/  as  Dean  Milman  shows,  and 
England  had  to  wait  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
consciences  of  Christian  worshippers  in  the  Church  could 
obtain  deliverance  from  fetters  with  which  they  were  sure 
that  not  God  but  men  had  bound  them.  Some  of  them 
might  have  learned  much  from  Wyclif,  but  they  were  not 
Wyclifites.  Indeed,  to  quote  Dean  Milman  once  more, 
•from  Wyclifism  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  frame  a  creed  like  that  of  Augsburg,  articles  like  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  even  those  of  Westminster.' 

If  we  desire  to  know  the  life  and  work  of  the  better  kind 
of  the  secular  clergy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we  must  turn 
to  the  picture  of  the  parish  priest  which  Chaucer  has  drawn 
with  such  exquisite  grace  and  so  fine  a  touch  in  his  Canter- 
bury Tales.  Chaucer  has  been  called  a  Wyclifite.  He  was 
not  that.  He  was  simply  an  Englishman  who  hated  priest- 
craft and  hypocrisy  wherever  it  appeared.  He  draws  the 
monk,  the  friar,  the  pardoner  with  his  wallet  full  of  pardons 
from  Rome,  with  quiet,  uninsulting  satire.  The  summoner, 
or  the  Archdeacon's  official,  is  described  in  the  darkest 
colours,  with  his  red,  fiery  face,  venal  and  licentious. 
Chaucer  does  not  altogether  spare  even  the  delicate  and 
sentimental  prioress.  He  loves  the  poor  parson  of  the  town, 
because  he  is  English  and  manly.  The  result  is  that  the 
poet  gives  a  life-like  sketch  of  a  truly  noble  character  in 
the  simplest  and  homeliest  of  shapes.  While  we  have  in 
Chaucer  the  views  which  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  classes  of  society  held  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  we  find  in  the  poem  of  Piers  Plough- 
man a  manifestation  of  the  religion  as  well  as  of  the 
condition,  the  notions,  and  feelings  of  rural  and  provincial 
England  as  they  appeared  to  a  parish  priest  in  the  wild 
Malvern  Hills.  The  author  of  the  poem  of  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Ploughman  is  no  disciple  of  Wyclif,  no  Lollard ;  he 
applies  the  name  of  Loller  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  lazy, 
ignorant  vagrant.  The  poet  acquiesces  with  seemingly  un- 
questioning faith  in  the  creed  and  the  usages  of  the  Church, 
though  with  him  outward  observances  are  but  hollow  shows, 
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mockeries,  hypocrisies,  if  there  be  no  inward  power  of 
religion.  In  reading  the  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century 
we  discover  that  Wyclif  was  only  one  of  a  band  of  religious 
reformers,  reared  in  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
earnest  and  devout  men,  who  set  themselves  against  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  the  Church  and  to  disfigure  the  Christianity  of  that 
stirring  period  of  our  national  life,  the  fourteenth  century. 

July  13, 1889. 


LORD    LIEUTENANTS. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  supplement  the  very  clear  letter  of 
a  '  Barrister-at-Law '  which  appeared  in  the  County  Press^ 
August  9,  1890,  by  a  short  historical  statement  of  the  way 
in  which  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  became  part  of  the 
English  Constitution  ?  As  your  correspondent  says,  the  lord 
lieutenant  is  a  military  officer.  He  takes  the  place  of  com- 
missioner of  array  or  *  arrayers.'  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
of  the  Crown  to  issue  from  time  to  time  commissions  of  array, 
requiring  certain  experienced  persons  to  muster  and  array  the 
inhabitants  of  the  counties  to  which  such  commissions  were 
issued.  The  ancient  military  force  of  England  may  be 
classed  under  two  descriptions.  The  first  comprehended  the 
tenures  by  knight's  service,  which  bound  the  owners  of  lands 
held  from  the  Crown  to  attend  the  king  in  war,  within  or 
without  the  realm,  mounted  and  armed,  during  the  regular 
term  of  service  of  forty  days,  beyond  which  time  they  could 
be  retained  only  by  their  own  consent  and  at  the  king's 
expense.  Besides  those  who  by  their  military  tenures  were 
bound  to  perform  forty  days*  service  in  the  field  was  another 
force,  regulated  first  by  the  Assize  of  Arms,  enacted  27 
Henry  II,  and  afterwards  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
under  Edward  I,  which  obliged  every  man,  according  to  his 
estate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  determinate  quantity  of  such 
arms  as   were  then  m  use,  in  order  to  keep  the   peace. 
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During  the  period  these  military  regulations  were  in  force 
commissioners  were  directed  to  put  into  military  order  those 
who  were  capable  of  military  service,  and  to  distrain  such  as 
were  not  qualified  to  serve,  but  were  possessed  of  real  or 
personal  property,  to  furnish  armour  to  their  more  able-bodied 
countrymen ;  and  they  were  to  erect  beacons  when  necessary. 
The  form  of  these  commissions  was,  after  much  complaint, 
settled  by  statute,  and  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Parlia- 
ment rolls  of  5  Henry  IV,  1 403-4. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  these  commissions  appear  to  have 
given  place  to  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  by  which  nearly 
the  same  powers  were  conferred  on  certain  persons  as  stand- 
ing representatives  of  the  Crown,  for  we  find  these  mentioned 
as  known  officers  in  the  statute  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary,  by 
which  the  old  weapons  were  changed  for  others  of  more 
modem  semce.  In  1545  a  special  commission  was  issued 
to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  John  Russell,  knight, 
and  Lord  Russell,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  under  the  heading, 
*De  arratione  et  capitaneone  generali  contra  Francos.'  These 
are  however  spoken  of  by  Camden  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  extraordinary  magistrates,  constituted  only  in  times  of  danger 
and  difficulty,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  commissioners 
of  array,  as  appears  from  the  recital  in  their  commission. 

The  office  of  lord  lieutenant  was  first  created  in  the  third 
year  of  Edward  IV,  in  consequence  of  the  many  disturbances 
in  several  counties  between  the  followers  of  the  Roman 
obedience  and  those  who  clung  to  the  Reformed  National 
Church.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  repeal  of  the 
statutes  of  armour  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  after  which,  when 
King  Charles  I  had  in  his  northern  expedition  issued  com- 
missions of  lieutenancy  and  exerted  some  military  powers, 
which  having  been  long  exercised  were  thought  to 
belong  to  the  Crown,  it  became  a  question  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment how  far  the  power  of  the  Militia  did  inherently  reside 
in  the  King,  being  now  unsupported  by  any  statute  and 
founded  only  upon  immemorial  usage.  The  point  thus 
started  became  a  proximate  cause  of  the  rupture  between 
Charles  and  the  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  when  the 
military  tenures  were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
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ascertain  the  limits  of  military  subordination,  and  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  issue  commissions  of  lieutenancy  was 
established  by  a  declaratory  Act,  i  Charles  II  chap.  3.  Till 
the  recent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
the  appointment  of  commissions  in  the  Militia  was  vested 
in  the  lord  lieutenant  (subject  however  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Crown),  and  in  the  case  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  it  will  be  recollected  that  up  to  the  time  of 
Lord  Cardwell's  regulations  the  Governor  gave  the  commis- 
sions in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Artillery  Militia.  This  right 
exercised  by  Lord  Eversley  and  his  predecessors  confirms 
the  contention  of  a  '  Barrister-at-Law '  that  in  all  statutory 
functions  the  Captain  and  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
acted  as  lord  lieutenant.  No  statute  exists,  as  '  Barrister- 
at-Law '  correctly  affirms,  by  which  lords  lieutenant  appoint 
justices  of  the  peace.  They  nominate  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor persons  qualified  to  act  as  magistrates  for  the  county 
of  which  they  are  lieutenants  in  the  same  way  that  a  muni- 
cipal corporation  recommends  borough  magistrates.  If  the 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  nominates  as  lord  lieutenant 
the  magistrates,  they  will  in  future,  it  may  be  presumed, 
only  act  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  not  for  Hampshire  as  they 
do  now.  How  this  will  affect  the  Quarter  Sessions  is  a  question 
for  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

August  16, 1890. 


SOME    OLD    ISLE   OF    WIGHT  SURNAMES. 

A  COUNTY  directory  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  an 
amusing  book.  If  however  you  are  on  a  very  rainy  day 
confined  to  the  coffee-room  of  a  country  inn  where  there  is 
a  very  scanty  supply  of  literature,  the  student  of  personal 
names  will  find  much  to  interest  him  even  in  the  local 
directory,  which  along  with  Bradshaw*s  or  some  other 
railway  guide  catches  his  eye  on  the  side  table.  What 
a  world  of  hidden  history  there  is  in  the  pages  of  the  directory 
of  even  so  small  a  district  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Of  all 
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the  names  given  in  it  not  one  has  been  given  in  vain. 
Deeds  of  forgotten  valour  are  summed  up  in  a  single  name. 
Trivial  incidents  have  named  generations  of  human  beings. 
Good  Christians  are  called  after  the  name  of  heathen  gods ; 
gentle  women  are  called  after  savage  brutes.  There  are  names 
belonging  to  the  inmates  of  farmhouses  that  were  assigned  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  unhewn  forests  of  Germany.  Over  shop 
windows  may  be  read  names  which  carry  back  the  mind  to 
the  long  past  ages,  when  the  Jutes  were  the  masters  of  the 
Wight  and  called  the  lands  they  had  won  by  their  own  names. 
Certainly  the  question  *  Who  gave  you  this  name  ?  * — if  it 
could  be  answered  rightly,  as  in  many  cases  it  can — would 
elicit  much  valuable  information.  In  very  early  times,  as 
soon  as  men  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  find  the  convenience 
of  designating  by  name  members  of  the  tribe,  the  rule  was — 
one  man,  one  name.  So  in  the  Hebrew  genealogies  we 
have  a  single  word — Terah,  Abraham,  Reuben,  Aaron,  David, 
Solomon — the  only  designation  of  the  persons  whom  these 
names  call  before  us.  In  the  other  nations  it  was  the  same 
— ^Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Greece  —  one  person,  one  word. 
Among  the  Celts  and  Germans  it  was  the  same.  In  Britain, 
Caractacus  or  Caradoc  ;  in  Germany,  Arminius  or  Hermann, 
and  the  like.  The  Teuton  invaders  of  England  were  a 
people,  whether  Jutes,  Angles,  or  Saxons,  among  whom  the 
primitive  system  still  prevailed,  not  only  when  they  first 
established  themselves  in  these  islands  but  during  the  whole 
time  that  they  ruled  England.  Persons  do,  to  be  sure, 
present  themselves  in  the  pages  of  historians,  especially 
among  the  Anglo-Danes,  with  such  additions  as  Harefoot, 
Ironside,  Unready,  but  these  were  only  nick-names;  the 
whole  mass  of  the  English  folk,  of  whatever  rank,  having 
but  one  name,  such  as  Stuf,  Wihtgar,  Caedwalla,  Oslac, 
Wilfrid,  his  nephew  Bernwin.  As  the  English  people  advanced 
in  civilization  the  names  became  more  complex,  and  the  rule 
of  personal  nomenclature  became,  as  it  is  now,  to  have  one 
naitie  for  the  individual  joined  to  one  common  name  which 
belonged  to  the  family  in  which  he  or  she  was  born.  We 
call  these  two  the  Christian  name  and  surname.  We  think, 
in  these  modem  days,  much  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former.    But  in  the  more  solemn  acts  of  our  lives  we  find 
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the  proper  consequence  given  to  that  which  is  indeed  the 
name;  in  baptism,  in  elementary  religious  instruction,  in 
marriage,  when  the  name  is  the  thing  in  question,  it  is  that 
which  is  properly  the  name  and  not  the  surname  which  is 
pronounced — Thomas,  Richard,  Mary,  Jane.  The  system 
upon  which  we  now  proceed  of  having  two  names  at  least 
like  other  things  made  its  way  by  degrees.  There  is  not,  so 
it  has  been  asserted,  a  single  instance  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  persons  in  genealogical  succession  bearing  the 
same  surname ;  and  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  in  the  mass 
of  the  population  after  the  Conquest  there  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  shown  in  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  an 
instance  of  successive  individuals  of  the  same  family  being 
distinguished  by  the  same  surname  in  the  two  centuries 
immediately  succeeding  the  Conquest.  The  means  for  pursuing 
inquiries  for  these  two  centuries  are  indeed  imperfect.  The 
names  of  the  people  of  those  centuries  lie  buried  in  unprinted 
records  and  chartularies.  But  if  there  are  exceptions  and  Saxon 
families  in  these  centuries  to  be  traced  using  an  invariable 
as  well  as  a  variable  name,  it  is  in  that  remarkable  class,  who 
still  exist  in  no  very  small  number,  who  have  one  of  the  old 
Saxon  appellatives  in  place  of  the  surname,  such  as  (in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  for  instance)  Urry,  Cantelo,  Gleed,  Jackman, 
Bull.  But  we  find  in  Domesday  Book  and  still  later  docu- 
ments that  several  of  the  Normans  and  other  people  from  the 
Continent  who  became  settled  in  England  at  the  Conquest 
and  soon  after  that  event  are  distinguished  by  names  of 
addition,  which  are  not  merely  personal,  but  names 
which  were  borne  by  themselves  and  their  posterity  after 
them.  Such  for  instance  is  the  name  of  Oglander  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  These  are  the  persons  who  first  set  the 
example  of  the  practice  which  has  now  become  universal 
among  us.  The  disposition  to  copy  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  upper  classes  was  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  change  on  this  point  which  took  place  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  By  that  time  the  present  system 
may  be  said  to  have  been  pretty  generally  established  in  all 
the  well-settled  portions  of  England,  the  'Statute  of  Ad- 
ditions* (i  Henry  V,  1413)  requiring  that  every  writ  and 
indictment  roust  set  forth  the  Christian  name,  surname,  and 
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addition  of  the  state  and  degree,  town,  or  place,  and  the 
county  of  the  party  concerned  or  of  the  offender,  and  all  this  to 
identify  the  person,  would  consolidate  the  system ;  and  when  it 
was  required  in  all  parishes  that  a  register  should  be  kept  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  which  was  one  of  the  acts 
of  the  Reformation,  there  was  a  new  check  presented  to  any 
relaxation  of  the  practice  of  having  a  Christian  name  and 
a  surname. 

The  Urreys,  Urrys  or  Urries,  for  the  name  is  variously 
spelled,  were  among  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Their  arms  were  gules  a  chevron  between  three 
falcons  argent  Members  of  this  family  were  scattered 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  Island.  Sir  John  Oglander, 
in  his  Memoirs  (Long's  edition,  p.  85),  writes  as  follows : 
*I  fynd  by  awntient  evidences  that  William  Urrey,  Esq.  in 
Edward  ye  4th  reygne  had  but  two  daughters,  which  Hollis 
and  Bremshotte  maryed  and  had  Urrey's  estate  betwixt 
them.  I  olso  fynd  that  ye  awntient  Urrey  lived  at  East 
Stannum,  but  weather  he  had  it  from  Everci,  either  by  match 
or  pourchase,  it  is  uncertayne.  With  this  awntient  Urrey 
the  Oglanders  hath  matched  in  theyre  house,  and  theye  in 
ye  Oglanders.  But  although  by  awthoritie  theye  now  giveth 
ye  three  faulcons,  ye  awntient  coate  of  ye  Urreyes,  itt  theyre 
maye  be  a  quere,  how  theye  deriveth  themselves  from  these 
Urreys.* 

Among  '  the  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  Island  in  the  7th 
year  of  King  James  his  reign,  who  lived  well  and  were  com- 
monly at  our  ordinary,'  Oglander  mentions  Mr.  Urry  of 
Thorley,  now  Gatcombe,  and  among  the  farmers,  Mr.  Urry 
of  Awghton.  Again,  in  page  56  of  Mr.  Long's  edition  of  his 
Memoirs,  Oglander  has  this  entry, '  1 63 1,  January  3.  Thomas 
Urry  was  buryed  att  Thorley  in  ye  middle  of  ye  churche. 
Theyre  wase  a  greate  funeral ;  Sir  William  Lyslie,  Sir  Robert 
Dyllington,  Sir  John  Leygh,  the  sonn  of  Mr.  Barnabye  Leygh, 
weare  theyre,  manye  gendemen,  moost  of  ye  clergye,  and  all 
ye  fermors  weare  theyre.  Mr.  Pryce  of  Calberon  (ye  honest) 
preached ;  his  texte  wase — "  All  men  must  dye,  and  after  deth 
Cometh  judgement."  Hee  was  aged  84  years,  his  last  wyfe 
my  neare  kynswoman.'  Mr.  Ix)ng  has  given  in  a  note  the 
epitaph  on  this  octogenarian  in  the  old  church  of  Thorley. 
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'Thomas  Urry,  gent,  obit  December  25,  163 1. 
The  poore  man's  comfort  and  ^e  stranger's  friend, 
A  man  of  God-like  life— then  judge  his  end. 
This  stone  can  tell  what  care  he  had  to  goe 
Unto  his  mother  earth  and  father  too. 
His  aged  yeares  were  almost  twelve  times  seven, 
He's  called  to  keep  his  Christmas  nowe  in  heaven.* 

In  November,  1637,  Thomas  Urry  and  Richard  Roman, 
churchwardens  of  Gatcombe,  sent  a  petition  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  alleging  that  their  parish  church  had  faUen  into  decay, 
partly  through  the  litigious  temper  of  Mr.  Worsley,  who  had 
also  been  guilty  of  other  malpractices  in  appropriating  to  his 
own  use  a  church  house  and  garden  belonging  to  the  parish 
(Staie  Domestic  Papers^  1637 — 38,  quoted  by  Mr.  Long). 

The  name  of  Urry  is  one  of  those  derived  from  animals,  so 
Mr.  Ferguson  has  shown  in  his  excellent  work  on  English 
Surnames  J  p.  151.  *The  name  Urry,' he  says,  'is  derived 
from  the  old  NorFe  urri,  a  dog.  Has  this  anything  to  do 
with  our  word"  worry  "  ?  Urri,  a  dog,  would  be  in  Anglo-Saxon 
warri!  Very  possibly  then  many  centuries  ago  some 
among  his  neighbours  noticing  in  the  ancestor  of  this  family 
the  good  qualities  of  the  trusty  watch-dog,  his  fidelity  and 
his  intelligence,  assigned  the  name  of  Urry,  which  has  been 
handed  down  ever  since  from  generation  to  generadon. 

Another  Island  name,  that  of  Bull,  obviously  comes  from 
the  animal.  *  The  Norwegian  name,'  writes  Mr.  Ferguson, 
p.  154,  *  is  the  same  as  ours — hence  the  name  of  Ole  Bull, 
the  celebrated  violinist.'  Another  Island  name,  Gleed,  may 
be  from  Anglo-Saxon  glida^  North  English  *  gleed,'  a '  kite,' 
from  the  verb  glidan  to  glide.  Cantelo,  which  has  a  foreign 
sound,  when  passed  through  the  sieve  of  Mr.  Ferguson's 
investigations,  comes  out  as  an  old  Saxon  name  connected 
with  chanting  or  singing.  Among  the  clerks  of  the  ancient 
Church  may  be  reckoned  as  a  distinct  order  the  Cantors  or 
Psalmists,  who  survive  in  such  names  as  Cantrell  and  Cantelo. 
Jackman  probably  signifies  *  hunter,'  from  old  Norse  jaga^ 
German  and  Dutch y^^^ft,  to  hunt,  German  and  Danish/s^^^ 
a  hunter.  At  first  sight  a  difficulty  appears  in  accounting 
for  the  name  of  Mr.  Emmanuel  Badd,  concerning  whom 
Sir  John  Oslander  gives  the  following  particulars :  *  Mr. 
Emmanuel  Badd  wase  a  very  poore  man's  sonn,  and  bownd 
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aprentice  to  one  Bumard,  a  shoe-maker  in  Newport,  but  by 
God's  blessinge  and  ye  loss  of  five  wyfes  he  grew  very  ritche, 
and  pourchased  the  Priory  of  St.  Helens  and  mutch  other 
landes  in  ye  Island.  At  last  he  pourchased  Chumsly  ferme, 
which  he  had  by  his  last  wife,  being  a  relict  of  Ludloe ;  he 
wase  a  very  honest  man  and  a  very  good  frynd  of  mine.' 
Badd,  who  was  high  sheriff  of  Hampshire  in  1627,  left  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  settled  at  Fareham.  Bad,  if  applied  to 
moral  qualities,  would  be  a  name  which  the  bearer  of  it 
would  desire  to  give  up  or  exchange  for  another.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  adjective  which  is 
the  opposite  of  *  good.'  That  adjective,  so  Dr.  Murray  says 
in  his  English  Dictionary,  does  not  come  into  use  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  rare  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  As  a  surname  Mr.  Ferguson  connects  it  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  beado,  war,  from  which  have  originated  the 
English  names  of  Biddulph,  Bather,  and  Betteridge.  The 
subject  might  be  pursued,  but  these  examples  will  be  sufficient, 
and  may  serve  the  purpose  of  inducing  some  one  or  more 
who  read  these  lines  to  study  the  origin  of  their  own  surname. 
To  such  the  following  books  may  be  recommended  as  supply- 
ing them  with  guides  to  their  studies  on  this  point :  English 
Surnames  J  by  Robert  Ferguson,  London,  1858  ;  Surnames  as 
a  Science^  by  the  same  author,  London  1883  ;  Taylor,  Names 
and  Places,  London,  1864  ;  Miss  Yonge,  History  of  Christian 
Names,  London,  1863;  Lower,  Patronymica  Britannica^ 
London,  i860. 

April  13,  1889. 


HOW  SCOLDS  WERE    PUNISHED  AT 

NEWPORT,   I.  W. 

• 

The  cucking  or  ducking  stool,  about  which  J.  W.  (Caris- 
brooke)  writes,  was  an  institution  at  Newport.  Mr.  Hillier, 
in  his  History  of  the  Borough  of  Newport,  p.  25,  states  that 
among  the  entries  in  the  Corporation  records,  he  found  that 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  Elenor,  the  wife  of  John  Whitside, 
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and  Dionysia,  the  wife  of  William  Bastard,  were  presented  as 
common  scolds,  and  ordered  to  be  attached  of  their  bodies* 
In  the  seventh  year  of  the  same  reign  Walter  Fox  was 
presented  as  a  common  brawler  against  the  peace  of  the 
Lord  the  King  and  a  common  disturber  of  the  p>eace :  and 
in  the  eighth  year  it  was  presented  that  one  Alice  Sheppesters 
(tenant  of  Adam  Cowper)  in  her  shop  near  the  market  is 
a  common  scold  and  disturber  of  the  peace,  therefore  it  is 
commanded  that  she  be  attached  of  her  body  and  be  present 
at  the  next  borough  court,  and  it  is  commanded  to  the  said 
Adam  that  he  remove  her  before  the  next  Saturday,  under 
a  penalty  of  1 3J.  ^d. 

In  the  32nd  of  Elizabeth,  Henry  Joliflfe,  who  seems  to  have 
been  rather  a  troublesome  personage,  was  presented  'for 
making  of  a  bleedshed  upon  Francis  Maysters,'  and  Tucker's 
wife  for  a  scold;  and  in  1599  Mr.  Stephen  Bexfell  figures  in 
a  similar  minute  *for  going  into  the  water  to  attempt  to 
drowne  himself  and  did  sweire  and  cursse  very  grievously.' 

The  favourite  instrument  of  punishment  in  these  and  the 
like  cases  was  a  pecuniary  fine,  although  the  cucking  stool 
(which  in  the  22nd  of  Elizabeth  was  ordered  to  be  made 
forthwith)  and  the  pillory  were  likewise  in  active  operation ; 
and  occasionally  when  the  offenders  were  *  attached  of  their 
bodies '  there  were  a  few  days'  confinement  in  a  prison  in 
Watchbell-lane  (more  than  once  noticed  as  tainted  with 
accumulated  filth)  called  the  '  Petit  Judas.' 

October  22,  1887. 


THE   SUPPRESSION   OF   CARISBROOKE 

PRIORY,   A.  D.  1414. 

After  its  first  seizure  by  Edward  I  the  little  foreign  priory 
of  French  Benedictines  at  Carisbrooke  contrived  to  struggle 
on,  though  in  a  feeble  fashion.  It  was  a  standing  and  at 
times  a  very  inconvenient  memorial  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  to  a  foreign  power.  Its  existence  stamped  the  fact 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  face  of  the  Isle  of  W^ighl 
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long  after  ihe  Governors  of  the  Island  and  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle  had  become  Englishmen.  Especially  when  our 
English  kings  went  to  war  with  France  did  the  Government 
object  to  these  little  settlements  of  monks  paying  obedience 
to  a  French  abbey  and  transmitting  the  greater  part  of  their 
rents  and  profits  to  their  spiritual  superiors  on  the  other  side 
of  the  English  Channel. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  IV,  King  of  France,  in  1328,  his 
nephew,  the  young  King  of  England,  Edward  III,  grandson 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  put  in  a  claim  to  the  Crown  of  France  in 
right  of  his  mother ;  but  the  F^rench  maintained  that  no  right 
could  pass  through  women,  who,  by  a  custom  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  an  Ancient  Salic  law  (Guizot,  Civilisaiion  en 
France^  pp.  205-210),  were  shut  out  from  succession  to  the 
throne.  Nothing  came  of  this  claim  till  the  actual  King, 
Philip  of  Valois,  by  encroaching  on  the  English  province  of 
Aquitaine,  and  by  supporting  the  Scots  in  their  hostilities, 
roused  Edward  to  begin  the  so-called  *  Hundred  Years'  War.' 
Following  the  precedent  which  had  been  set  by  his  grand- 
father, Edward  III  seized  the  alien  priory  of  Carisbrooke, 
and  presented  English  clergymen  to  the  churches  in  the 
patronage  of  the  monastery.  What  became  of  the  monks 
does  not  appear,  but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II  the  revenues 
of  the  priory  were  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Montgrace,  in 
Yorkshire,  founded  by  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  son 
of  Thomas  Holland  whose  widow,  the  *  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,' 
married  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  founder  of  Mont- 
grace Abbey  was  created  by  his  half-brother,  Richard  II, 
Duke  of  Surrey,  and  appears  in  the  memorable  quarrel- 
scene  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  Shakespeare  (Richard  II, 
Act  iv.  scene  i)  has  moulded  into  living  shape  the  outline 
in  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Henry  IV  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  probably,  as  Worsley  {HisL  /.  W.  p.  171)  has 
remarked,  '  to  remove  all  causes  of  disagreement  between 
the  courts  of  England  and  France,  restored  it,  with  others 
which  had  also  been  seized,'  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  of 
Lire,  as  appears  from  the  register  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

In  1414  all  the  alien  priories  in  England  were  suppressed 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  a  list  is  given  of  these  in  the  Monas- 
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ticotiy^m.  1652.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  suppression 
took  place  under  that  champion  of  the  Church,  Henry  V, 
and  when  Henry  Chicheley,  who  built  the  Lollards'  Tower 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  was  primate,  both  of  them  most  dis- 
inclined to  do  anything  to  the  injury  of  the  Church.  They 
looked  upon  this  transaction  simply  as  a  transfer  from  one 
religious  house  to  another  house  equally  or  more  devoted  to 
religious  purposes.  Most  of  these  alien  priories  went  to  the 
various  foundations  which  grew  up  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
such  as  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Eton  and 
Winchester  College.  For  instance  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the 
alien  Priory  of  St.  Cross  was  given  to  Winchester  College, 
and  that  at  St.  Cross  to  Eton  College.  The  Priory  of  Caris- 
brooke  was  given  to  the  priory  at  Sheen,  which  Henry  V 
founded  in  14 14  for  the  support  of  forty  monks  of  the 
Carthusian  Order  whom  he  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the 
*  House  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  at  Sheen.'  Sheen,  Schene,  or 
Shene,  so  called  from  a  word  which  in  its  primary  meaning 
of  '  beautiful '  is  still  used  in  modem  German,  was  changed 
to  Richmond  by  Henry  VII,  who,  as  Hall  the  chronicler 
informs  us,  gave  it  that  name  '  because  his  father  and  he  were 
Earls  of  Richmond.' 

The  Carthusian  house  of  Henry  V  continued  to  flourish 
till  the  final  suppression  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII. 
Very  little  in  its  history  calls  for  record.  In  1498  Perkin 
Warbeck  after  he  had  escaped  from  his  keepers  sought 
sanctuary  here.  After  the  battle  of  Flodden  the  corpse  of 
James  IV  of  Scodand  encased  in  lead  was  brought  to  the 
priory  for  interment.  Stow  relates  that  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  house  '  he  was  shown  the  same  body  lapped  in  lead 
and  thrown  into  a  waste  room  amongst  the  old  timber,  lead, 
and  other  rubble.'  Dean  Colet  of  St  Paul's  built  himself 
lodgings  within  the  walls  of  the  priory,  in  which  he  died 
in  15 19,  and  to  these  lodgings  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his 
disgrace  retired.  The  priory  was  suppressed  in  1539.  The 
site  of  the  priory  was  granted  to  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset.  On  his  attainder  it 
was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
who  resided  here.  The  property  was  seized  by  Mary,  who 
replaced  the  monks  in  their  cell,  but  a  few  months  after  the 
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accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  it  was  again  suppressed 
with  all  the  restored  monasteries.  The  monks  of  Sheen  then 
migrated  to  Flanders,  where  the  community  existed  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  An  ancient  gateway,  the  last 
vestige  of  the  Priory  of  Sheen,  was  taken  down  in  1769,  and 
the  whole  site  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  the  lower  park  of 
Richmond. 

The  Church  lands  of  Carisbrooke  Priory  were  leased  by  the 
Carthusians  of  Sheen  together  with  the  tithes  of  Godshill  and 
Freshwater  to  Sir  James  Worsley,  at  the  annual  sum  of  two 
hundred  marks,  which  lease  was  renewed  by  his  son  Richard, 
whose  widow  marrying  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Secretary 
of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  came  into  his  possession.  It 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  T.  Chamberlayne,  Esq.  of  Cranbury 
Park  near  Winchester. 

As  for  Lire,  the  mother  of  the  Carisbrooke  house,  the 
place  that  once  knew  that  Norman  Abbey  knows  it  no  more. 
The  Benedictines  of  that  ancient  foundation  were  with  their 
home  swept  away  in  the  torrent  of  the  French  Revolution. 
In  their  generation  they  produced  one  notable  man.  In 
describing  the  library  of  Bayes,  in  the  first  book  of  The 
Dundad,  Pope  says, 

'There  saved  by  spice,  like  mninmies,  many  a  year, 
Do  bodies  of  divinity  appear : 
De  Lyra  there  a  dreadful  front  extends.' 

And  the  poet  adds  in  a  note,  *Nic.  de  Lyra,  a  very 
voluminous  commentator,  whose  works,  in  five  vast  folios, 
were  printed  in  1472.'  Of  Erasmus  it  has  been  said  that  he 
laid  the  eggs  of  the  Reformation  which  Luther  hatched.  In 
the  same  spirit  an  old  Latin  distich  asserts  that  Nicolas  de  Lyra 
was  the  fiddler  who  gave  the  tune  to  which  Luther  danced, 
*  Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset  Lutherus  non  saltasset/  Upon  this 
Nicolas  of  Lyra,  who  was  bom  at  Lire  about  1290  and  who 
died  1 34 1,  when  Wyclif  was  seventeen  years  old,  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  has  {Expositor ,  2nd  series,  vol.  vii.  p.  45) 
pronounced  the  following  judgement,  that  he  was  the  father 
and  founder  of  modern  Biblical  criticism.  4n  two  particulars 
he  towered  over  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  namely, 
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in  his  philological  knowledge,  and  in  his  ail-but  total  aban- 
donment of  the  allegorical  method.*  The  archdeacon  speaks 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  his  epoch-making  work, 
called  '  Postillae '  or  Postils,  i.  e.  annotations,  and  says  that 
Nicolas  of  Lire  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  *  the  Jerome 
of  the  fourteenth  century.'  The  work  of  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  to 
which  full  justice  has  been  done  by  many  learned  German 
theologians,  now  appears  occasionally  in  the  catalogues  of 
second-hand  booksellers.  The  epitaph  of  Nicolas  has  been 
preserved,  but  nothing  remains  in  Carisbrooke  Church  to 
indicate  the  nameless  figure  of  the  Benedictine  on  the  incised 
slab  which  covers  his  remains.  Incised  slabs  are,  so  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  of  Oxford, 
the  author  of  the  Glossary  of  Arckiieciure^  1836,  common 
enough  in  France  but  rare  in  England,  a  circumstance 
which  adds  to  the  interest  of  that  only  remaining  memorial 
of  the  Benedictines  of  Carisbrooke.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  copy  of  an  impression  of  a  seal  in  green  wax  of  Andrew, 
the  Prior  of  Carisbrooke,  to  a  deed  dated  a.d.  1271,  now  in 
the  Augmentation  Office.  This  seal  was  given  me  by  the 
late  Lady  Fellowes,  who  also  had  an  impression  of  the  seal 
of  the  Priory  itself. 

Worsley  \HisL  /.  W,  p.  165)  speaks  of  two  small  building^ 
attached  to  the  Carisbrooke  Priory,  which  he  thus  describes: 
I  St,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Austin,  belonging  to  the 
Priory  of  Carisbrooke,  called  in  the  ledger-book  of  that  house 
Capella  Sancti  Augusiint  pro  UprosiSy  for  lef)ers ;  and, 
a  chapel  pro  infirmts,  for  the  infirm,  licensed  by  the  Bishop, 
who  vested  the  appointment  of  the  Chaplain  in  the  Abbot  of 
Lyra.  This  latter  *  chapel  of  the  infirm  *  is  mentioned  in  the 
charter  of  general  confirmation  by  William  de  Vernon  in 
the  reign  of  King  John.  The  site  of  the  former  was,  it 
seems,  in  the  lane  leading  from  the  village  of  Carisbrooke 
to  what  is  now  called  Gunville,  and  on  the  map  attached 
to  Worsley's  History  *  St.  Austin's  gate '  is  marked. 

Dean  Milman  [Hist,  Latin  Christianity ^  vol.  v.  p.  445) 
has  remarked  that  the  protection  and  cure  afforded  by  the 
Church  to  this  blighted  race  of  lepers  was  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  ofiices  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  leprosy 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  supposed  to  be 
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a  legacy  of  the  crusades,  but  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
offspring  of  meagre  and  unwholesome  diet,  miserable  lodging 
and  clothing,  physical  and  moral  degradation.  The  services 
of  the  church  in  the  seclusion  of  these  unhappy  sufferers 
were  most  affecting.  The  stem  duty  of  looking  to  the 
public  welfare  is  tempered  with  exquisite  compassion  for  the 
victims  of  this  loathsome  disease.  The  ritual  for  the  seques* 
tration  of  the  leprous  differed  little  from  the  burial  service. 
After  the  leper  had  been  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  the 
priest  conducted  him  into  the  church,  the  leper  singing  the 
psalm,  Libera  me  Damine,  and  the  crucifix  and  bearer 
going  before.  In  the  church  a  black  cloth  was  stretched 
over  two  trestles  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  the  leper  leaning 
at  its  side  devoutly  heard  mass.  The  priest  taking  up 
a  little  earth  in  his  cloak  threw  it  on  one  of  the  leper's  feet, 
put  him  out  of  the  cliurch,  and  if  it  did  not  rain  too  heavily 
took  him  to  his  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  and  then 
uttered  the  prohibitions, '  I  forbid  you  entering  the  church  .  . . 
or  entering  the  company  of  others.  I  forbid  your  quitting 
your  house  without  your  leper's  dress.'  He  concluded — 
'  Take  this  dress  and  wear  it  in  token  of  humility ;  take  these 
gloves,  take  this  clapper  as  a  sign  that  you  are  forbidden  to 
speak  to  any  one.  You  are  not  to  be  indignant  at  being  thus 
separated  from  others,  and  as  to  your  liitle  wants  good 
people  will  provide  for  you  and  God  will  not  desert  you.' 
Then  in  this  old  ritual  follow  these  sad  words,  *When  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  the  leper  shall  pass  out  of  this  world 
he  shall  be  buried  in  his  hut  and  not  in  the  churchyard.' 
At  first  there  was  a  doubt  whether  wives  should  follow  their 
husbands  who  had  been  leprous,  or  remain  in  the  world  and 
marry  again.  The  Church  decided  that  the  marriage-tie 
was  indissoluble,  and  so  bestowed  on  these  unhappy  beings 
this  immense  source  of  consolation.  With  a  love  stronger 
than  this  living  death  the  lepers  were  followed  into  their 
banishment  from  the  haunts  of  men  by  their  faithful  wives. 
Readers  of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Biography 
will  recollect  the  description  of  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  how,  controlling  his  involuntary  disgust,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  washed  the  feet  and  dressed  the  sores  of  the  leperF, 
once  at  least  reverently  applying  his  lips  to  their  wounds. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  with  the  departure  of  the 
monks  from  the  Priory  of  Carisbrooke  divine  worship  in 
Carisbrooke  Church  also  came  for  a  season  to  an  end.  The 
Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  Dn  Freeman,  in  his  useful 
little  book  on  The  Cathedral  Church  of  WeUs,  1870,  has 
remarked,  '  Some  people  seem  to  fancy  that  all  the  clergy 
were  in  old  times  monks,'  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  it  is 
hard  to  make  people  understand  that  there  were  clergymen 
in  those  days  as  there  are  now,  parsons  of  parishes,  in  early 
times  not  uncommonly  married.  Dr.  Freeman  is  sp>eaking  of 
a  much  earlier  period  than  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries, 
but  except  that  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory  at 
Carisbrooke  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  universal  his 
remark  holds  good  about  the  parochial  clergy  of  that  time. 
Chaucer,  in  his  Canterbury  pilgrims,  has  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  a  parochial  clergyman  whom  the  poet  calls  the  Parson 
of  a  town — the  town  of  Chaucer's  days  being  what  we  should 
call  a  village.  The  beloved  teacher  of  his  humble  flock, 
whom  Chaucer's  unrivalled  picture  puts  before  us,  belonged 
to  the  secular  clergy,  or  the  clergy  who  mixed  wiih  their 
parishioners  in  their  every-day  life.  The  monks,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  called  regular  clergy,  i.e.  they  lived 
according  to  rule,  and  as  Dr.  Freeman  puts  it  *  were  men  who 
instead  of  living  in  the  world  to  look  after  the  souls  of 
others  went  out  of  the  world  to  look  after  their  own  souls.' 
There  was  no  need  that  a  monk  should  be  a  priest,  or  that 
he  should  be  in  holy  orders  at  all,  and  the  first  monks  were 
all  laymen.  Gradually  however  the  monks  took  holy  orders, 
and  as  was  the  case  at  Carisbrooke  acted  as  missionaries, 
going  out  and  preaching  in  the  churches  that  belonged  to  the 
Priory.  But  in  this  matter  of  preaching  they  were  rather 
forsaking  their  own  proper  duty  as  monks,  and  taking  on 
themselves  the  duty  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  main 
difference  between  what  are  called  '  regulars '  and  *  seculars  ' 
was  that  the  monks  bound  themselves  by  vows,-  while  the 
secular  or  parochial  clergy  did  not  take  vows,  but  were 
simply  bound,  as  they  are  now,  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Church 
at  the  time.  Ever  since  the  church  was  built  at  Carisbrooke 
it  has  had  a  vicar  or  parochial  clergyman.  When  the  Priory 
was  founded  a  portion  of  the  endowment  was  given  by  the 
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lords  of  the  Island,  who  gave  lands  and  tithes  to  the  Priory 
for  the  support  of  a  clergyman  who  should  perform  the 
services  of  the  Church  for  the  parishioners  generally.  Some- 
times the  monks  appointed  the  vicar,  and  in  other  cases  he 
was  appointed  by  the  lay-patron.  Disputes  often  arose  on 
this  subject  of  presentation  when  the  benefice  fell  vacant. 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  the  last  lady  of  the  Island,  who  had 
a  will  of  her  own,  seems  to  have  come  into  collision  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Lyra,  or  of  Carisbrooke,  on 
matters  of  patronage. 

When  *  Henry  of  Monmouth '  dissolved  the  alien  Priory  of 
Carisbrooke  all  questions  about  the  right  of  presenting  to  the 
vicarage  came  to  an  end,  as  the  Crown  took  the  patronage 
into  its  own  hands.  In  this  matter  the  King  followed  what 
had  been  done  by  Edward  III,  who  when  he  seized  the 
Priory  presented  the  parochial  clergy  who  served  the  churches 
belonging  to  the  Priory,  The  patronage  of  the  benefice  of 
Carisbrooke  was  therefore  from  141 4  in  the  Crown  till  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  when  at  the  request  of 
his  Queen  Consort,  Henrietta  Maria,  the  King  gave  it  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  whose  hands  it  is  now  vested. 
The  dissolution  of  the  alien  priories  was  a  benefit  to  the 
National  Church,  the  strength  of  which  in  England  has 
always  been  in  the  parochial  system  and  the  parochial  clergy. 
The  battle  of  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
against  the  monks,  not  against  the  secular  clergy.  They 
asked  for  the  help  of  Henry  VIII  against  the  regulars  and  in 
behalf  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  object  of  the  Reformation 
was  to  uphold  domestic  morality  and  civil  order,  to  put  forth 
the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  as  the  defender  of  both  these 
two  pillars  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth,  private  and 
public  morality  and  principle,  and  to  put  down  the  supersti- 
tions which  undermined  these  two  foundations  of  national 
well-being  and  well-doing.  The  dissolution  of  the  alien 
priories  by  the  Parliament  of  Henry  V  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  for  it  added  new  buttresses  to  that  parochial  system 
which  when  it  is  gone  will  perhaps  be  vainly  lamented  by 
those  who  are  labouring  to  cast  it  altogether  aside. 

Fekruary  4,  1888. 
VOL.  I.  D  d 
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I. 

On  referring  to  my  notes  I  find  that  the  statement  about 
Archbishop  Chicheley  being  unjustly  charged  with  being  a 
persecutor  was  taken  from  Dr.  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury »  Dr.  Hook  is  usually  an  accurate  histo- 
rian. Though  I  have  not  his  book  at  hand  to  refer  to,  I  will 
try  to  investigate  the  authorities  on  which  the  late  Dean  of 
Chichester  bases  his  assertion  respecting  Chicheley. 

The  Primate  Chicheley  is  justly,  so  I  believe,  charged  with 
endeavouring  to  divert  popular  feeling  into  a  war  with  France 
from  aggressions  on  the  property  of  the  Church.  This 
charge  appears  in  Shakespeare,  who  in  the  first  scene  of 
Henry  V  speaks  the  language  of  the  chronicles,  which  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  as  the  language  of  history.  The  other 
charge  of '  Chicheley  being  a  more  violent  persecutor  than 
his  predecessor  Anmdel,'  made  by  the  writer  of  the  Tract 
Society's  book,  as  quoted  by  *  J.  D.,'  does  not.  with  my 
present  information  on  the  point,  seem  quite  so  certain.  The 
infamous  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Heretics  were  enacted 
in  A.  D.  1 40 1.  Chicheley  was  not  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  till  a.  d.  14 14.  The  Pope  claimed  the  right  of 
provision,  but  named  the  prelate  designated  by  the  crown  and 
elected  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  When  Henry  VI  was 
on  the  throne  Pope  Martin  V  addressed  a  grave  missive 
reproving  Chicheley,  who  was  still  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  harshest  terms  for  his  criminal  remissness  and  trea- 
cherous cowardice.  In  a  second  letter  to  the  Archbishop  the 
Pope  accused  him  of  having  wickedly  and  irreverently 
declared  in  public  that  the  Apostolic  See  sought  the  abolition 
of  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  only  from  sordid,  pecuniary 
motives.  Then  followed  the  papal  intrigue  by  which  Cardinal 
Beaufort  strove  to  infringe  on  the  dignity  of  the  Anglican 
Primate.  Archbishop  Chicheley  made  an  effort  to  maintain 
a  middle  course.  He  could  not  defy  the  Pope;  he  had 
no  wish  to  annul  the  law  of  England.     He  urged  on  Parlia- 
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ment  at  Westminster  the  terrors  of  a  papal  interdict  on 
the  land.  The  Parliament  paid  no  more  attention  to  these 
terrors  than  to  petition  the  Pope  to  restore  the  Primate  of 
England  to  his  favour. 

These  are  the  main  facts  in  the  primacy  of  Archbishop 
Chicheley  which  have  attracted  my  attention.  Very  possibly, 
in  my  admiration  for  the  intrepid  ecclesiastical  champion  of 
the  independence  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  muni- 
ficent founder  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  I  have  not  taken 
into  sufficient  consideration  the  charges  of  persecution  of  the 
Lollards  which  have  been  alleged  against  Chicheley;  but 
I  will  make  further  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  in  the  mean- 
while am  grateful  to  *  J.  D.'  for  calling  my  attention  to  what 
may  prove  to  be  an  error  in  Dr.  Hook's  Life  of  Chicheley. 

February  ao,  189a. 


II. 

Since  writing  the  letter  in  reply  to  *  J.  D.,'  which  appeared 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press,  of  Feb.  20,  1892,  I  have 
by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Henry  Morley  had  the  loan  of 
the  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  con- 
taining the  article  on  Archbishop  Chichely,  or  Chichele, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Hunt.  After  carefully  going  through 
Mr.  Hunt's  exhaustive  and  impartial  life  of  this  great  prelate, 
the  intrepid  champion  of  the  independence  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  munificent  founder  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  I  feel  it  right  to  modify  slightly  the  statement  I  had 
borrowed  from  Dean  Hook  respecting  the  injustice  of  calling 
Chicheley  a  persecutor. 

At  the  same  time  the  charge,  made  by  more  than  one  his- 
torian of  weight  and  eminence,  that  Chicheley  urged  on  the 
young  and  willing  King,  Henry  V,  to  the  war  with  France  in 
order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  the  Lollard 
attacks  on  the  Church  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  The  modern 
writers  who  have  handed  down  this  tradition  have  probably 
been  carried  away  by  the  magic  spell  which  Shakespeare 
exercises  over  all  our  readings  of  English  history.  Shake- 
speare is  not  to  blame  for  the  language  which  he  puts  into 
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the  mouth  of  Chicheley  in  the  first  Act  of  Henry  V,  Shake- 
speare found  the  stage  in  possession  of^a  rude  drama.  The 
Victories  of  Henry  V,  upon  the  foundation  of  which  he  con- 
structed his  own  play.  In  fastening  upon  Chicheley  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  carrying  the  principle  of  nationality 
to  the  arbitrament  of  arms  Shakespeare  follow^s  closely  the 
chronicler  Hall,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  Parliament  heKI 
at  Leicester  April  30,  141 4,  makes  the  Archbishop  warmly 
advocate  war  with  France,  in  the  hope  of  leading  the  minds 
of  the  people  away  from  the  abuses  in  the  Church.  Bishop 
Stubbs  has  pointed  out  (Cons/.  Hist  iv.  83)  that  Chicheley 
did  not  sit  as  archbishop  in  the  Leicester  Parliament;  nor 
indeed  does  his  name  occur  in  the  roll  of  its  proceedings 
{RoL  Pari.  iv.  1 5).  Though  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  clergy,  may  have  belonged  to  the  war  party,  this 
alone  does  not  bear  out  the  charge  against  Chicheley  of 
watering  the  fields  of  France  with  torrents  of  human  blood  to 
serve  his  own  selfish  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  Chicheley  being  a  persecutor, 
the  evidence  for  that  rests  upon  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments^ 
or  *  Book  of  Martyrs.'  The  documents  in  Fox  require 
diligent  and  suspicious  sifting.  On  the  better  authority  of 
Wilkins  {Concilia^  iii.  368,  378),  we  learn  that  two  years 
after  Chicheley 's  entrance  on  the  primacy  enactments  were 
published  in  141 6  for  the  purpose  of  searching  out  heretics 
and  such  as  had  suspected  books  written  in  English,  who 
were  to  be  proceeded  against.  A  long  notice  of  one  of  these 
proceedings  held  the  year  before  presents  the  Archbishop 
presiding  at  St.  Paul's  at  the  trial  of  John  Clayden,  a  skinner, 
who  had  caused  a  book  called  Tlie  Lantern  0/  Light  to  be 
copied.  Clayden  was  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  burnt  at  Smithfield.  Again,  on 
Feb.  II,  1422,  Chicheley  presided  in  person  at  the  trial  of 
William  Taylour.  He  degraded  the  accused  from  the  priest- 
hood in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  a  vast 
assembly  of  people  gathered  together  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
delivered  him  to  be  burned.  These  facts,  while  justifying 
Mr.  Hunt's  judgement,  that  though  keeping  down  Lollardism 
with  a  firm  hand  Chicheley  pursued  a  far  more  moderate 
course  than  his  predecessor  Arundel,  lead  me  to  modify  Dean 
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Hook's  statement  that  Chicheley  has  been  unjustly  called  a 
persecutor.  Dean  Hook's  assertion  probably  is  based  upon 
the  falsity  of  the  popular  notion  that  the  tower  called  the 
Lollard's  Tower  was  erected  at  Lambeth  by  Chicheley  for 
the  punishment  of  these  unfortunate  people.  This  tower 
was  really  a  water-tower,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century 
received  the  erroneous  name  of  the  Lollard's  Tower. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  all  parties  were  ready  to  persecute 
their  opponents  if  they  had  the  power,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  religious  persecution  and  political  vengeance. 
A  considerable  section  of  the  Lollards  were,  as  Mr.  Hallam 
long  ago  pointed  out,  what  would  now  be  called  Socialists,  or 
Communists.  When  mobs  paraded  the  streets  or  went 
about  the  fields  shouting  out  the  well-known  lines, 

'  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman? 

it  was  natural  enough  that  the  gentlemen  whose  property  and 
lives  were  menaced  should  combine  against  an  organized 
conspiracy  to  plunder  them  and  should  put  down  a  social 
revolt  with  no  gentle  hand.  With  our  own  recollection  of 
the  severity  with  which  a  handful  of  Englishmen  crushed  the 
Indian  mutiny  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  summary  fashion 
in  which  our  forefathers,  in  a  rude  and  violent  age,  stamped 
out  the  Communistic  tendencies  of  Lollardism.  During  the 
earlier  centuries  the  Church  had  looked  with  no  evil  eye  upon 
Communism.  *  Men  talk  of  democracy,'  so  wrote  Canon 
Kingsley  in  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  *  these  old  monas- 
teries were  the  most  democratic  institutions  the  world  had 
ever  till  then  seen.'  Communism,  pure  and  simple,  was  not 
indeed  the  cause  of  success  in  the  monastic  establishments 
of  the  Church.  Without  the  acts  of  heroism  and  self-denial 
of  these  religious  Communists,  without  the  rule  of  celibacy 
which  prevented  an  undue  increase  of  members,  without  a 
large  outer  world  which  to  a  certain  extent  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  these  religious  recluses,  the  monasteries,  admirably 
as  they  were  at  first  framed  and  governed,  could  not  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Their  later  history  however  holds  out 
no  encouragement  to  modem  Communism.  The  economic 
problems  of  social  science  were  worked  out  in  these  institu- 
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tions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Absolute  equality,  the  prohibition 
of  property,  the  rewards  of  labour  according  to  personal 
requirements  rather  than  as  the  remuneration  of  special 
aptitudes,  all  the  burning  questions  which  are  being  agitated 
by  modern  Socialists  were  discussed  by  mediaeval  Church- 
men. In  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  seen  a  sudden  change 
of  front  among  leading  ecclesiastics  who  threw  the  weight  of 
their  influence  in  favour  of  private  property.  Chicheley  was 
a  secular,  that  is  a  parochial,  priest  in  earlier  life ;  he  had 
taken  no  vow  of  poverty.  The  social  democracy  of  the 
Lollards,  rather  than  their  religious  tenets,  were,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  object  of  dread  to  this  sagacious  ruler  of  the 
Church.  The  subversive  principles  of  the  Lollards  with 
regard  to  Church  and  State,  rather  than  their  opinions  about 
Transubstantiation,  lit  up  the  fires  of  Smithfield  against  them. 
Englishmen  are  not,  as  a  rule,  religious  bigots,  or  naturally 
cruel ;  but  when  their  blood  is  stirred  up  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  all  that  they  value  and  hold  dear,  then  stem  indignation 
in  putting  down  insurrection  lies  deep  in  their  hearts.  If 
Chicheley  was  a  religious  persecutor,  the  historian  must  deal 
fairly  with  him.  Professor  Morley,  with  his  accustomed  spirit 
of  equitable  consideration,  on  the  subject  of  the  opposition  to 
the  followers  of  Wyclif  by  the  Church  then  established 
expresses  himself  thus :  '  Many  opposed  from  a  pure  sense 
of  right,  a  reverent  faith  in  authority,  and  an  honest  dread  of 
what  might  follow  from  a  general  rejection  of  theological 
doctrines  and  Church  customs,  believed  to  be  necessary  to 
eternal  salvation,  and  as  such  transmitted  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Church  from  the  Apostles  themselves  through  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers.'  (English  Writers,  vi.  140.) 

If  Chicheley  be  convicted  of  having;  been  a  religious  per- 
secutor, he  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the  class  thus  charac- 
terized. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  belief  in  a  religion 
which  asserts  itself  to  be  exclusively  true  is  of  necessity 
connected  with  persecution.  Neither  history  nor  reason  bears 
this  out.  The  stronger  a  man's  faith  the  less  he  is  disposed 
to  enforce  that  faith  by  persecution,  and  the  more  confidently 
does  he  rest  on  the  great  principle  that  great  is  truth  and  that 
it  will  in  the  end  prevail.  That  Christians  so-called  have 
been,  like  other  men  not  so-called,  persecutors  is  most  true. 
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but  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  such  they  are  not  Christians. 
Persecution  is  the  fault  of  human  nature  and  not  of  Christian 
faith. 

February  27,  1892. 


AN  OVERWHELMING  CATASTROPHE   FOR 
THE   ISLAND   IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

According  to  Shakespeare  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  civil  wars  of  Lancaster  and  York  or  by 
the  axe  of  Richard  ('  Rivers  that  died  at  Pomfret '  among 
others^  stood  at  the  couch  of  Henry  of  Richmond  on  the 
eve  ot  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  to  herald  the  advent  of 
a  new  era  which  the  first  of  the  Tudor  line  was  to  introduce. 
The  ghosts  of  these  '  wronged  souls '  had  their  predictions 
fulfilled.  The  factions  had  fought  out  their  battle  and  were 
exhausted.  The  field  of  Bosworth  marks  a  fresh  epoch 
in  English  history.  It  was  the  death-blow  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  name  of  the  '  Feudal  system '  is  given. 
Feudalism  indeed,  even  in  the  modified  form  admitted  at  the 
Norman  Conquest,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lasted  as 
a  machinery  of  government  in  England  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  Although  the  legal  doctrine  of  tenures 
evolved  from  the  feudal  organization  by  the  Norman  lawyers 
is  still  the  basis  of  our  real  property  law,  the  feudal  system 
of  civil  government  may  be  considered  to  have  perished 
under  the  personal  administration  of  Henry  II.  Still  the 
superstructure  of  feudalism  over-shadowed  our  English 
institutions  long  after  the  death  of  that  able  Sovereign. 
The  barons  retained  their  feudal  privileges;  even  after 
feudalism  as  a  military  system  had  fallen  into  decay,  the 
feudal  levies  were  mustered  for  the  last  time  by  Charles  I, 
and  the  military  tenures  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  those 
'  incidents '  which  contributed  to  the  revenue  remained  till 
the  abolition  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  tenures  by 
knight-service.     Yet  in  spite  of  these  lingering  traces  of  that 
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wonderful  organization  which  has  had  such  a  marked 
influence  upon  our  modern  civilization,  Hallam,  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  others  are  right  in  their  judgement,  that  the 
fabric  of  feudalism  was  eventually  shattered  when  the  claims 
of  the  contending  Plantagenets  were  united  in  the  house  of 
Tudor.  From  that  date  there  is  no  more  feudal  ascendency; 
the  King  determined,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  have  officials 
who  would  do  his  work;  men  shall  not  do  the  work  of 
government  merely  because  they  hold  certain  estates  or 
because  they  have  succeeded  to  certain  families.  The  change 
was  not  immediate  but  gradual.  Sound  policy,  like  nature, 
'abhors  sudden  leaps.' 

The  history  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century  illustrates  this  view  of  the  great  change 
introduced  by  Henry  VII.  Sir  Edward  Woodville,  brother 
to  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers,  in  1485  is  made  Captain  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  but  he  has  no  grant  of  the  lordship  of  the 
Island  as  Rivers  had ;  he  is  only  a  servant  of  the  Crown- 
Dugdale  is  mistaken,  as  Worsley  (p.  71)  has  remarked,  in 
terming  him  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  title  not 
assumed  till  many  years  afterwards  by  the  Captain  of  the 
Island.  The  difference  between  these  two  offices  of  lord 
of  the  Island  and  its  captain  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Appendix  xxiii  in  Worsley,  with  the  grant  of  the  lordship 
to  Philippa,  Duchess  of  York,  dated  14 16,  and  Appendix 
xxxix,  a  copy  of  the  patent  of  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
made  to  Richard  Worsley,  Esq.,  in  1559. 

Woodville's  tenure  of  office  was  marked  bv  one  of  the 
most  overwhelming  calamities  from  which  the  Isle  of  Wight 
has  ever  suffered,  and  from  which  it  was  slow  in  recovering. 
The  history  of  Sir  Edward  Woodville's  ill-fated  expedition 
into  Brittany  has  been  told  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Francis  Bacon,  *  England's  High  Chancellor,'  Baron  Verulam 
and  Viscount  St.  Albans,  in  whose  History  of  Henry  Vll^ 
pp.  48-62,  published  after  his  disgrace,  will  be  found  all  the 
details  of  that  disaster.  Some  obscurity  rests  upon  the 
connivance  of  Henry  VII  in  Woodville's  daring  attempt, 
which  may  hereafter  be  cleared  up  by  further  researches  into 
the  State  papers  and  other  original  documents.  Celtic 
Brittany — poor  and  hard — the  eldest  born  province  of  the 
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French  monarchy,  has  with  difficulty  been  absorbed  into 
France.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XI  in  1483,  by 
craft  and  policy,  by  fortunate  marriages,  and  by  the  sword, 
the  French  crown  had  swallowed  up  all  the  independent 
principalities,  except  Brittany,  which  still  preserved  its  duke 
and  its  comparatively  free  institutions.  The  Breton  character 
is  that  of  untamable,  obstinate,  intrepid  resistance  to  all 
attempts  to  crush  its  nationality.  It  would  be  entering  into 
far  too  wide  a  field  to  try  and  relate  the  story  of  the 
hostilities  between  Charles  VIII  of  France  and  Francis  II, 
Duke  of  Brittany,  as  told  by  Count  Daru,  in  his  Hisioire  de 
Bretagne,  3  vols.  1836.  As  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  it  will  be  enough  to  give  an  account  of  the 
share  which  the  Islanders  had  in  that  struggle.  In  1488 
Woodville  undertook  to  raise  a  force  in  this  Island  to  assist 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  against  the  King  of  France,  *  conceiving,' 
as  Worsley  says,  '  that  it  would  be  pleasing  to  his  master, 
who  was  supposed  secretly  to  favour  the  Duke's  interest.' 
Henry,  who  it  has  been  supposed  had  a  retainer  from  the 
French  Court,  in  order  to  acquit  himself,  as  he  said,  of  his 
gradtude  to  both  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  for  whom  he  was  *  ready  ever  to  go  a  pilgrimage,' 
and  '  to  satisfy  all  obligations  to  both  God  and  man,'  offered 
himself  as  a  mediator.  The  English  King,  cautious,  crafty, 
fond  of  money,  and  ingenious  in  getting  hold  of  it,  was  not 
averse  to  interfere  in  a  business  where  everybody  was  seeking 
to  deceive  everybody.  Since  the  English  people  were 
always  more  or  less  disposed  to  fight  the  French,  the  King, 
having  imder  a  show  of  war,  for  which  he  had  no  love,  got 
subsidies  firom  Parliament,  renewed  the  extortion  of  money 
by  *  benevolences/  with  which  he  filled  his  coffers.  Wood- 
ville, though  he  had  received  a  denial  when  he  first  asked 
for  leave  to  engage  in  this  expedition,  imagined  that  the 
King's  refusal  was  only  made  to  save  appearances,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  displeased  with  a  private  attempt  in  the 
Duke's  favour.  He  therefore  repaired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  convening  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  muster  induced 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Island  to  measure  swords  with  the 
French.  From  the  numbers  who  flocked  to  his  standard, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  set  up  in  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
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he  selected  forty  gentlemen  and  four  hundred  'from  the 
stoutest  of  the  commonalty/  Accompanied  by  this  brave 
band,  he  set  sail  in  four  vessels  from  St.  Helens  for  St.  Malo 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  It  had  long  been  a  practice  for 
the  great  noblemen  to  give  Miveries'  and  'badges'  to  the 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  their  neighbourhood.  This  was 
a  sort  of  bond  between  the  great  man  and  those  who  on 
occasions  of  ceremony  donned  his  livery;  it  marked  them 
as  his  '  retainers/  entitled  to  his  protection  and  ready  to  fight 
on  his  side  in  any  quarrel,  public  or  private.  This  practice 
of  giving  liveries  to  any  but  actual  members  of  the  household 
had  been  limited  by  statutes  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard 
II ;  by  that  of  8  Edward  IV,  c.  2,  it  had  been  entirely 
prohibited,  though  they  were  still  allowed  to  be  given  on 
public  occasions  and  for  the  time  only,  as  at  coronations, 
installations  of  prelates,  and  the  like,  but  no  one  dreamed  of 
observing  what  was  practically  an  obsolete  law.  At  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field  we  read  of  Sir  William  Stanley's 
three  thousand  red  coats,  celebrated  in  the  ballad  of  the 
*  Ladye  Besiye.' 

Woodville's  little  band  were  clad  in  white  coats  embroi- 
dered with  a  red  rose,  the  blushing  rose  of  Lancaster,  the 
freshness  and  newness  of  which  were  only  to  be  dabbled 
with  their  wearer's  blood.  Their  leader  joined  the  Duke's 
forces,  a  portion  of  whom  assumed  the  same  uniform  to 
deceive  the  enemy  into  the  belief  that  their  English  allies 
were  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  After  some 
minor  operations  the  two  armies  engaged  in  a  general  fight 
on  July  20,  1488  between  Andouille  and  St  Aubin-du- 
Cormier,  from  which  latter  locality  the  battle  bears  the  name 
of  St.  Aubin's  in  history.  The  French,  under  their  com- 
mander, La  Tremouille,  gained  a  complete  victory;  Sir 
Edward  Woodville  and  all  the  English  with  him  except  one 
boy  were  slain.  That  boy  returned  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
with  his  only  message,  such  an  one  as  perhaps  no  other 
person  before  or  since — with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Brydon 
at  the  gates  of  Jellalabad,  in  the  miserable  Affghan  war  of 
1 84 1 — has  ever  bad  to  deliver — that  he  was  the  sole  remnant 
of  an  army.  This  total  destruction  of  the  English  force 
was  owing  to  the  French  field  artillery  and  the  use  of  gun- 
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powder  in  their  ordnance,  before  which  the  levies  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  armed  only  with  pikes,  bows,  and  arrows, 
could  make  no  stand. 

When  the  news  of  this  disastrous  battle  and  the  slaughter 
of  their  countrymen  reached  England,  the  people  raised  so 
loud  an  outcry  that  Henry  was  startled  from  his  trimming, 
though  still  adhering  to  his  policy  of  waiting  ui>on  events. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  we  have  no  record  of  how  the 
tidings  were  received  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  battle  of 
Sl  Aubin  occupies  lis  place  as  the  greatest  catastrophe  in 
war  which  this  Island  has  ever  experienced.  Surely  it  could 
not  be  that  *  there  were  no  widows  to  make  lamentation ' ; 
the  slaughtered  men  had  wives  and  sisters.  Some  of  the 
gentry  and  yeomanry,  like  the  boy  who  escaped,  were  mere 
lads  fresh  from  school  and  their  mother's  tender  kiss. 
The  silence  makes  the  tragedy  more  impressive,  but  it  is 
nmch  to  be  wished  that  some  record  could  be  found  of  the 
names  of  those  who  thus  perished.  Possibly  research  into 
the  valuable  documents  in  the  custody  of  the  Corporation  of 
Newport  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  obscurity  which 
now  hangs  over  this  sad  history  of  valuable  lives  sacrificed 
by  the  exigencies  of  a  thoroughly  selfish  policy.  Strange 
too  that  it  should  have  called  forth  no  ballad  or  dirge  over 
the  departed.  The  battle  in  which  the  last  Plantagenet  king 
of  England  perished,  and  which  gave  the  crown  to  Henry 
VII,  has  its  ballads  of  *  Bosworth  Field '  and  ihe  *  Ladye 
Besiye,'  but  St.  Aubin's  has  had  no  poet  to  tell  the  mournful 
tale.  We  may  learn  the  value  of  ballad  poetry  and  popular 
song  in  their  bearing  upon  history  from  the  absence  of  these 
subsidiary  aids  to  our  understanding  the  annals  of  the  past 
in  this  instance,  which  appeals  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  inflicted  upon  this  Island  by 
a  disaster  in  which  there  was  scarce  a  single  family  that  had 
not  personal  cause  for  lamentation  and  mourning  may  be 
estimated  by  the  more  prosaic  and  at  the  same  time  more 
definite  evidence  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  According  to 
Worsley  {Htsi.  I.  W,  p.  72)  a  statute,  4  Henry  VII,  c.  16, 
was  passed,  intended  to  promote  the  population  of  the 
Island  by  prohibiting  its  inhabitants  from  holding  any  farms 
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exceeding  a  certain  annual  rent.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  restriction  could  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
The  legislature  of  the  earlier  days  of  Henry  VII,  with  the 
usual  dread  of  the  world  being  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces 
if  the  existing  social  arrangements  should  be  suffered  to 
undergo  any  modification,  wasted  much  ingenuity  in  con- 
triving enactments  to  resist  the  natural  revolution  that  was 
then  in  progress  as  shown  in  the  diminution  of  tillage,  the 
extension  of  pasturage,  the  removal  of  cottages,  and  the 
consolidation  of  small  farms.  The  statute  of  which  Worsley 
speaks,  while  probably  directed  generally  to  prevent  the 
further  encroachment  of  this  last  imaginary  evil  in  the 
altered  condition  of  things,  took  occasion  from  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  assist  and  encourage 
the  policy  which  Parliament  pursued  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  changes  then  going  on  in  the  tenure  of  land. 

This  ordinance  had,  as  might  be  expected,  little  effect 
upon  the  Island,  'then  desolate  and  not  inhabited,  but 
occupied  with  beasts  and  cattle '  (Froude,  HtsL  of  England^ 
vol.  i.  p.  27).  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VII's  grand- 
daughter. Queen  Elizabeth,  the  condition  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  so  deplorable  that  a  commission  was  appointed 
under  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  investigate  the  cause  and 
suggest  a  remedy.  The  report,  which  exists  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  discloses  a  sad  state  of  demoralization,  religious 
as  well  as  social;  the  former  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
referred  rather  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
Reformation  than  to  Woodville's  expedition.  The  social 
consequences  which  followed  upon  that  slaughter  could  be 
observed  by  Henry  VII  personally,  for  in  1499  (the  year 
in  which  Richard,  commonly  called  Perkin  Warbeck,  was 
hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason)  that  King  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  Island.  During 
his  visit  Henry  slept  at  the  manor  houses  of  the  Oglanders 
at  Nunwell  and  of  the  Lisles  at  Wootton,  and  was  entertained 
at  Brooke  by  Dame  Joanna  Bowerman,  then  lady  of  the 
manor ;  on  which  occasion  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
reception  that  he  made  his  hostess  a  present  of  his  drinking 
horn  and  granted  her  a  fat  buck  yearly  out  of  his  forest  of 
Carisbrooke  {i,e,  Parkhurst)  for  her  life.     The  King  also 
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took  up  his  quarters  at  Newport  in  a  house  near  the  bull 
ring  in  the  centre  of  the  beast  market. 

Canon  Venables  (Guide  to  I.  W,  p.  385),  in  his  account 
of  Henry's  visit  to  the  Island,  states  that  he  stayed  *  several 
days  with  his  wife's  cousin,  Lord  Woodville/  Sir  Edward 
Woodville,  who  was  the  Queen  Consort's  uncle,  died  un- 
married at  the  fatal  fight  of  St.  Aubin  in  1488.  With  him 
the  connexion  of  the  Woodvilles  with  the  Isle  of  Wight 
seems  to  have  passed  away.  In  1495,  three  years  before 
this  royal  visit,  Henry  VII  granted  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray 
a  lease  of  the  Island  with  the  Castle  or  Honour  of  Caris- 
brooke  and  its  appurtenances.  Bray  had  been  a  servant 
to  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  Henry's  mother,  and  was 
extremely  useful  to  the  King  as  well  before  as  after  his 
succession  to  the  crown. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  Mr.  Hillier's  History  of  Newport^ 
p.  10,  will  be  found  the  copy  of  the  indenture  dated  April  8 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  IV  between  Richard  Wylde 
and  John  Holbrook,  being  bailiffs  of  Newport,  and  Sir 
Anthony  Wydville,  Kt.,  Lord  Schales  (so  spelt),  and  Reusell, 
lord  of  the  Island,  by  which  the  governor  discharged  the 
bailiffs,  burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  Newport  of  the 
payment  of  the  taxes  designated  *  Tenths  and  Fifteenths' 
on  condition  among  other  payments  to  the  poor  for  praying 
for  the  '  good  and  noble  estate  of  the  said  Lord  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife '  that  for  the  same  purpose  a  fit  chaplain 
should  be  procured  to  celebrate  four  masses  on  four  days 
in  the  year  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  of 
Newport  aforesaid.  *  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,' 
adds  Mr.  Hillier,  '  (though  his  posterity  were  likewise  made 
to  participate  in  this  agreement)  that  the  benefaction  really 
ceased  with  the  donor's  own  life. 

With  the  sorrows  that  came  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight 
through  the  double-dealing  of  the  first  Tudor  King,  we  may 
be  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  spirits  who  spoke  such  words 
of  comfort  to  Richmond  before  the  fight  of  Bosworth  Field 
should  not  have  added  the  wholesome  warning  that  all  wrong- 
doing brings  with  it  its  own  punishment  not  only  on  the  guilty 
but  also  on  the  innocent. 

Jum  30, 18S8. 
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PS.  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father  Duke  of  York,  the  traitor  to 
all  parties  in  turn,  under  Richard  II  and  Henry  IV,  was  the 
'  foresworn  Aumerle '  of  Shakespeare  {Richard  II,  Act  iv. 
Scene  i),  this  being  the  contracted  form  of  Albemarle,  the 
title  of  the  Dukedom  conferred  upon  him  because  of  the  part 
which  along  with  others  he  had  taken  against  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester. 

In  this  great  historical  tragedy  of  Richard  II  Shakespeare 
has  laid  bare  the  heart  of  this  treacherous  conspirator  with 
such  searching  anatomy  that  we  see  before  us  the  traitor  of 
real  history,  the  outlines  of  whose  character  have  been  faintly 
traced  by  the  old  chroniclers,  moulded  into  living  and  im- 
perishable shape  through  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
dramatist. 


THE  'GOOD  DUKE'  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND 

THE  LORDSHIP  OF  THE  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT,  1439-1447. 

The  early  Lords  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  De  Redvers  were 
devout,  God-fearing  men,  and  the  last  lady  of  their  line, 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  was  an  earnestly  religious  woman. 
Montacute,  whose  arms  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  feared  not  man,  but  feared  God.  To  this  fear  of  God 
the  rulers  of  this  Island  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries  added  a  respect  for  custom,  use,  and  ancient 
precedent.  The  barons  of  the  earlier  feudal  times,  though 
they  might  be  haughty  and  oppressive  on  their  fiefs,  lived 
among  their  people.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  fear  of 
God  and  respect  for  precedent,  those  two  curbs  on  feudal 
oppression,  were  snapped  asimder.  The  baron  no  more 
resided  on  his  domains,  no  more  knew  his  people  or  their 
customs.  When  he  visited  them  it  was  with  soldiers  at  his 
back  to  raise  money  of  a  sudden.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  Lords  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
Carisbrooke  Castle  was  not  their  residence. 

The  story  of  the  Duke  of  York  has  been  already  told.   When 
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the  Duchess  Philippa  died,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV,  succeeded  to  the 
Lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  of  the 
reversion  thereof  after  the  decease  of  the  Duchess  of  York. 
Worsley  has  said  that  the  '  title  of  "  Good  Duke  "  is  far  from 
being  universally  allowed/  For  Gloucester  to  be  called 
*  Good,'  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  would  indeed  be  the 
heaviest  condemnation  of  his  contemporaries  who  gave  him 
that  appellation.  Probably  it  referred  only  to  his  popularity, 
especially  with  the  citizens  of  London.  The  story  of  the 
man  is  singular  enough,  and  casts  a  light  upon  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  Henry  VI, 
at  less  than  nine  months  old,  was  proclaimed  king  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  the  government  was  administered 
by  his  elder  uncle,  Bedford,  in  Paris,  and  by  the  younger, 
Gloucester,  in  London. 

'The  Duke  of  Bedford,'  such  is  Hallam's  judgement, 'partook 
of  the  same  character  and  resembled  his  brother  (Henry  V) 
in  faults  as  well  as  virtues,  in  his  haughtiness  and  arbitrary 
temper  as  in  his  energy  and  address.'  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  a  man  of  limited  capacity,  equally  ambitious 
and  incapable,  and  with  no  share  in  the  almost  austere  piety 
which  distinguished  Henry  V.  The  two  brothers  maintained 
so  bad  an  understanding  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
Bedford  was  espousing  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  sister 
Gloucester  was  declaring  war  against  that  sovereign.  A 
woman's  anger  was  the  cause.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Count  of  Flanders,  could  not  think  Flanders  truly  his  own 
until  he  had  flanked  it  with  Holland  and  Hainault.  Both  of 
them  having  devolved  upon  an  heiress,  he  managed  to  marry 
her  with  a  cousin  of  his.  The  heiress,  Jacqueline,  had  an 
aversion  to  this  marriage,  and  there  were  circumstances  in 
the  case  which  made  this  feeling  natural  enough.  She  crossed 
the  straits  from  Calais  to  England  and,  according  to  some 
of  the  French  chroniclers,  threw  herself  at  Gloucester's  head. 
The  Duke  could  not  resist  the  temptation  and  foolishly 
married  her.  He  had  formerly  aspired  to  the  throne  in 
Naples,  and  now  he  saw  his  brother,  Bedford,  reigning 
in  France,  while  in  England  his  uncle.  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
reduced  his  protectorship  to  an  empty  name.     He  undertook 
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in  Jacqueline's  cause  a  war  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  indispensable  ally  of  the  English,  a  war  in  which  the 
Sovereign  of  Flanders  would  expend  his  last  man.  This  was 
hazarding  English  rule  in  France,  and  perilling  Bedford. 
Gloucester  cared  only  for  his  own  interests.  For  each  folly 
of  Gloucester's  Bedford  had  to  pay.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  troubles  Gloucester  takes  to  himself  another  wife, 
Eleanor  Cobham,  connected  with  the  family  of  the  great 
Lollard  leader,  Sir  Thomas  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  '  which 
Eleanor,*  writes  Stow,  *was  his  wanton  paramour,  to  his 
great  reproach  as  was  then  noted.'  This  he  was  enabled  to 
do,  since  the  Pope,  Martin  V,  declared  that  Gloucester's 
marriage  with  Jacqueline  was  null  and  void. 

In  1 44 1  after  an  altercation  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in 
which  Gloucester,  who  had  opposed  the  liberadon  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  other  prisoners  at  Agincourt,  was 
defeated,  a  strange  prosecution  was  set  up  against  his  wife, 
the  Duchess.  The  good  Duke  Humphrey,  as  he  was  called 
by  the  people,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  king's  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou.  French  queens  have  never  been 
liked  in  England,  neither  in  John's  days,  nor  Edward  IFs, 
nor  Richard  II's.  So  long  as  the  king  remained  unmarried, 
the  first  lady  of  the  kingdom  was  Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  wife  of  the  king's  uncle,  who  now  that  Bed- 
ford had  died  was  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown.  On  the 
arrival  of  a  queen  the  duchess  would  have  to  descend  to  the 
second  place  ;  let  a  child  be  born,  Gloucester  would  no 
longer  be  heir.  The  sole  remedy  was  that  the  good  king, 
too  saintly  for  this  earth,  should  be  sent  straight  to  heaven. 
From  that  hour  Gloucester  would  be  king,  and  Eleanor 
Cobham,  who  had  already  been  clever  enough  to  make  her- 
self duchess,  would  be  crowned  queen  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  that  treacherous  age  for  safety's  sake  it  was  better  to  be 
an  enemy  than  kith  or  kin.  The  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  as  drawn  by  her  enemies,  is  that  of  a  grasping, 
ambitious,  unprincipled  woman,  with  intellect  in  excess. 
She  kept  a  court  of  suspicious  personages,  alchemists, 
sorcerers,  astrologers.  Reading  in  the  stars  the  death  of  her 
enemies,  it  is  probable  enough  that  she  speculated  on  the 
king  dying,  though  how  far  she  went  in  carrying  her  specu- 
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lations  out  into  act  is  unknown.  The  charge  laid  against 
her  was  that  her  object  being  the  king's  death,  she  with  her 
associates  had  made  a  king  of  wax ;  as  it  melted,  Henrj 
was  to  melt  away  too. 

The  duchess  was  seized  and  examined  by  the  primate,  her 
people  hanged  or  burnt,  she  herself  by  a  cruel  pardon  was  re- 
served for  a  public  spectacle  in  London,  and  then  sent  to  mourn 
for  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  in  the 
distant  Island  of  Man.  Gloucester  let  his  enemies  work  their 
pleasure,  abandoned  his  wife  rather  than  his  popularity.  As 
the  chroniclers  Hall  and  Grafton  relate,  '  he  toke  all  things 
pleasantly  and  sayde  little.'  With  the  people  he  was  Qtill  *  the 
good  duke.'  His  popularity  could  not  stave  off  the  final  issue 
of  his  politic  schemes.  Six  years  after  his  wife  had  been  con- 
denmed  to  imprisonment  for  life  a  parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  February,  1447,  not  in  the  usual  place  at  West- 
minster, because  of  his  being  a  favourite  with  the  Londoners, 
but  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Gloucester  went  to  attend  this 
parliament,  and  on  the  day  after  the  opening  of  the  session 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  night  follow- 
ing he  was  found  dead  at  St.  Saviour's  Hospital  in  Bury. 
His  constitution  had  been  quite  shattered,  if  we  are  to  credit 
a  report  made  to  the  duke  by  his  own  physician,  several 
years  before  his  death.  This  report  will  be  found  in  full  in 
Hearn's  Appendix  to  William  of  Worcester,  pp.  550-559. 
They  who  care  for  such  details  may  learn  from  them,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  of  the  post  mortem  examination  of  Mirabeau, 
*  to  what  depths  of  penalty  nature,  in  her  just  self- vindication, 
can  sometimes  doom  men.'  The  whole  nation  believed  that 
the  duke  was  foully  murdered,  and,  with  the  single  but  striking 
exception  of  Wheathampstead,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and 
a  warm  friend  of  Gloucester,  all  writers  living  at  the  time  hint, 
more  or  less  openly,  that  this  was  the  case.  The  monument 
of  Duke  Humphrey  may  still  be  seen  in  the  aisle  of  the  south 
chapel  of  St.  Albans  Abbey,  sprinkled  with  wheat  ears,  the 
device  of  Abbot  John  of  Wheathampstead,  by  whom  it  was 
probably  erected.  On  the  east  wall  of  the  aisle  is  a  Latin 
inscription  in  honour  of  the  duke,  written,  it  is  conjectured, 
somewhere  about  1625  by  John  Westerman,  head  master  of 
the  grammar  school. 

VOL.  I.  X  e 
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With  all  the  faults  of  this  erring  man  he  had  at  any  rate 
one  good  quality  which  endears  his  memory  to  all  lovers  of 
books.  He  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  600 
volumes,  or,  as  some  have  said,  129  only  (Hallam,  Literary 
History y  vol.  i.  p.  310).  All  these  books  presented  by  him 
were  destroyed  in  the  general  havoc  by  those  enemies  of 
literature,  the  inquisitorial  visitors  of  Edward  VI,  except  two 
volumes,  one  of  which,  written  on  vellum,  and  with  an 
inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  in  Gloucester's  own  bold  but  not 
clear  handwriting,  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  Oriel 
College.  Warton  (History  of  English  Poetry ^  vol.  ii.  p.  355) 
states  that  Gloucester  employed  several  learned  foreigners  in 
transcribing  and  making  translations  of  Greek  works  into 
Latin. 

As  Governor  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  portrait-gallery  of  the 
many  distinguished  personages  who  have  held  that  honour- 
able office.  Most  of  these  have  been  better  men,  of  nobler 
and  more  stainless  characters,  than  the  '  Good  Duke ' ;  but 
he  alone,  with  Lord  Rivers,  stands  out  single  among  them 
all,  as  a  patron  of  sound  learning  and  an  ardent  book-lover. 
With  all  his  weakness  Gloucester  had  yearnings  after  better 
things. 

In  the  annals  of  St.  Albans  (Nicholson's  Extracts  from 
the  History  of  St.  Albans ,  p.  32)  it  is  recorded  that  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  with  his  two  wives,  Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  and 
Eleanor,  were  admitted  as  what  we  should  call  *  honorary 
members '  of  the  brotherhood  of  that  Abbey.  If  the  good 
and  simple-hearted  inhabitants  of  that  seat  of  learning  did 
not  refuse  admittance  into  their  company  to  the  actors  in  this 
history,  it  does  not  become  us  to  heap  words  of  malediction  on 
their  heads.  He  who  attempts  to  tell  the  story  of  his  brother- 
man  or  sister-woman,  while  not  slurring  over  their  faults  and 
crimes,  should  form  his  estimate  of  their  character  in  charity, 
recollecting  that  he  shares  their  fallen  nature.  Let  us  part  in 
peace  with  the  *  Good  Duke.' 

September  5,  1885. 
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HENRY  BEAUCHAMP,  DUKE  OF  WARWICK, 

TITULAR   KING  OF  THE  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT,  A.D.  1445. 

Although  the  lords  of  Wight  exercised  almost  regal  power 
in  their  Castle  of  Carisbrooke,  no  one  of  them  ever  ventured 
to  claim  the  title  of  King.  Nor  did  any  English  Sovereign 
dare  to  make  such  a  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative  until 
Henry  VI  in  person  placed  the  crown  of  the  Island  upon 
the  head  of  Henry  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick,  son  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Worsley  {Hisi,  /.  W,  p.  68)  remarks  that  *  very  little  notice 
has  been  taken  of  this  singular  event  by  our  historians.'  The 
evidence  for  it  rests,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Worsley  in  his 
careful  discussion,  upon  the  authority  of  the  eminent  antiquary 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Leland,  who,  in  his  Itinerary 
(vol.  vi.  p.  91),  has  made  an  entry  about  it,  extracting  it  from 
the  records  of  the  Monastery  of  Tewkesbury,  in  the  church 
of  which  house  this  Duke  of  Warwick  was  buried.  As 
a  further  testimony  to  this  curious  episode  in  our  Island 
history,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  language  of  the  Letters 
Patent,  24  Henry  VI,  Worsley  has  inserted  in  his  history 
a  plate,  copied  from  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  representation 
of  this  duke,  with  an  Imperial  crown  upon  his  head  and 
a  sceptre  before  him,  in  an  ancient  window  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  at  Warwick.  But  the  most  important  collateral 
evidence  is  supplied  by  the  learned  constitutional  lawyers. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  and  John  Selden.  The  former,  of  whom 
Hallam  has  said  that '  he  was  confessedly  the  greatest  master 
of  English  law  that  had  ever  appeared,'  in  the  Fourth  Insti- 
tute of  the  well-known  work  commonly  called  Coke  upon 
Littleton^  has  remarked  upon  this  transaction,  that  the  King 
had  no  power  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  any  part  of 
his  dominions.  The  latter,  treating  of  the  tide  of  the  King 
of  Man,  observes  {Titles  of  Honour^  p.  59),  '  That  it  was  like 
that  of  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  great  Beauchamp, 
Duke  of  Warwick,  who  was  crowned  King  under  Henry  the 
Sixth.' 
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The  power  of  this  titular  king  was  as  hadowy  as  that  of 
Sancho  Panza  in  his  governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Barataria, 
for  he  had  not  even  the  lordship  of  the  Island,  no  surrender 
appearing  from  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
then  living  and  had  a  grant  of  it  for  the  term  of  his  life. 
Beauchamp  died  soon  after  this  honour  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  at  his  Castle  of  Hawley  in  Worcestershire,  June 
1 1, 1 445,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age ;  and  leaving  no 
issue  male,  the  regal  title  expired  with  him. 

The  circumstance  that  Henry  VI  personally  assisted  in 
the  mock  ceremonial  of  Beauchamp's  coronation  has  been 
alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  fatuity  of  that  gentle  weak  king. 
His  unhappy  malady,  transmitted  perhaps  from  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Charles  VI,  the  mad  King  of  France,  did 
not  however  assume  a  decided  character  of  imbecility 
or  derangement  till  1454.  In  1445  when  the  Duke  of 
Warwick  was  crowned  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Henry 
was  married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  coronation  of 
Beauchamp  was  probably  a  piece  of  petty  spite  against 
Henry's  uncle  Humphrey,  the  'Good  Duke  of  Gloucester' 
and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
that  marriage.  Gloucester's  opposition  led  to  the  proceed- 
ings which  terminated  in  his  death.  Hallam  (Middle  Ages^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  194),  quoting  from  the  chronicler  Hall,  says :  ^  It  has 
been  very  pertinently  remarked  that  the  crime  perpetrated 
by  Margaret  and  her  counsellors  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,' 
There  is  something,  I  think,  ungenerous  in  putting  the 
unhappy  Queen  Margaret  so  prominently  as  the  author  of 
that  'crime.'  She  was  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age. 
A  woman  of  seventeen  seldom  possesses  the  ferocious 
courage  required  for  such  a  crime.  It  is  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty whether  the  death  of  Gloucester  was  natural  or  not. 
At  any  rate  the  girlish  queen,  who  had  just  left  the  Court  of 
the  gentlest  of  men,  her  father,  'Good  King  R^n^,'  the 
innocent  painter  and  poet,  had  not  yet  been  soured  by 
sorrow  and  disaster  into  the  terrible  Margaret  who,  with 
savage  hatred  and  vengeance,  placed  a  paper  crown  on  York's 
gory  head.  The  'crime,'  supposing  it  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, was  a  useless  one.    There  was  still  an  aspirant  to 
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the  throne  after  Gloucester's  death  in  the  Lancaster  line,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  another,  a  more  legitimate  one  out 
of  the  line,  the  Duke  of  York,  descended  from  the  third  son  of 
Edward  III.  Beauchamp's  coronation  as  King  of  the  Island 
was  a  slight  put  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  which 
a  weak  mind  might  be  urged  by  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  'The  good  Duke'  survived  the 
slight  and  the  short-lived  titular  king. 

In  1450  John,  Lord  Beauchamp,  was  appointed  'locum 
tenens '  of  the  king  in  the  Island  and  lordship  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  seneschal  of  the  same  for  life. 

To  this  Lord  Beauchamp  the  king  referred  the  petition  of 
the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1450,  of  which  some 
account  will  be  found  further  on  (p.  423).  The  family 
of  Beauchamp  were  in  intimate  relations  with  Henry  VI 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  head  of  that  house, 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  that  king  in  his  early  boyhood.  This 
Richard  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  who  was 
condemned  to  death  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  Though  his 
life  was  spared,  after  being  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Man  he 
was  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained 
until  the  landing  of  Henry  IV.  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  appointed  governor  and  tutor  of  Henry  VI,  as  the  boy 
king  says,  in  the  document  conferring  that  post  upon  him, 
because  of  his  proficiency  in  all  knightly  arts.  He  was  the 
mirror  of  feudal  and  baronial  worthiness,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  winning  for  himself  the  title  of  'the  father  of 
courtesy.'  Brave  and  devout,  like  his  master,  Henry  V,  he 
had  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  as  well  as 
many  other  chivalrous  expeditions,  not  failing  to  give  tourney's 
on  his  route,  the  most  brilliant  of  which  was  held  at  the  gates 
of  Calais,  where  he  defied  the  whole  chivalry  of  France. 
A  picture  of  him  worshipping  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jeru- 
salem, taken  from  Rouse's  manuscript  History  of  the  Earls 
of  Warwick^  is  engraved  in  Strutt's  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical 
Costumes,  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Henry  V 
to  the  great  representative  assembly  or  congress  of  Latin 
Christianity,  the  Universal  Council  held  in  the  German  city 
of  Constance,  and  being  challenged  there  by  a  duke  slew 
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him  in  a  duel.  He  was  withal  a  stern  man;  the  first 
stipulation  he  made  on  accepting  the  post  of  tutor  to  the 
young  king  was  the  power  of  *  chastising '  him.  He  went  to 
work  so  heartily  in  this  spirit  of  discipline  upon  his  pupil, 
weeding  and  pruning  him  so  conscientiously,  that  nothing 
was  left  in  him,  nothing  of  the  man,  still  less  of  the  king. 
Shakespeare,  with  his  insight  into  human  character,  has  in 
his  Henry  VI  given  a  true  portraiture  of  the  soldier-baron, 
who  in  his  treatment  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  seems  to  have 
laid  aside  his  usual  chivalrous  bearing. 

We  who  have  read  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  as  told  by  the 
authoress  of  the  Schonberg-Coita  Family y  are  at  this  long 
interval  of  time  enabled  to  do  that  justice  to  the  unswerving 
heroism  of  the  marvellous  girl,  which  Warwick  and  they  who 
fought  in  arms  against  her  were  not  able  to  do  when  they 
found  <  the  King's  business  going  on  badly,'  and  so  deter- 
mined that  she  should  be  burnt  as  a  witch  and  sorceress. 
The  Earl,  who  was  long  Captain  of  Calais,  received  the  office 
of  Regent  of  France  in  1437,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Rouen  in  1439,  and 
was  buried  at  Warwick,  where  the  small  bronze  figures  which 
surround  his  altar  tomb  in  his  chapel  are  considered  by  so 
great  an  authority  as  the  sculptor  Flaxman  as  'not  to  be 
excelled  by  anything  of  the  kind  done  in  Italy  at  the  same 
time,  although  Donatelli  and  Ghiberti  were  living  when  his 
tomb  was  executed  in  1439.'  Richard  Neville,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  following  his  father's  example  of 
marrying  an  heiress,  took  to  wife  Beauchamp's  daughter  Anne 
and  thus  became  Earl  of  Warwick.  Her  sister  and  co-heiress 
was  married  to  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset.  In  Worsley's 
History  will  be  found  an  engraving  of  this  lady  along  with 
that  before  mentioned  of  her  brother,  the  King  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick.  In  1433  this  same 
Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lordship 
of  the  Island  and  of  the  Castle  of  Carisbrooke  to  him  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  in  satisfaction,  as  it  was  alleged,  for 
certain  sums  of  money  due  to  him  from  the  King's  Exchequer, 
and  for  the  duties  of  petty  customs  in  the  port  of  London, 
which  were  part  of  his  inheritance.  He  was  one  of  the 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster — the  Beauforts, 
who  took  their  name  from  the  Castle  of  Beaufort  in  France, 
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where  they  were  born,  and  who  rendered  themselves  con- 
spicuous for  courage  and  ability,  and  also  as  firm  supporters 
of  the  throne  of  their  relatives.  They  were  the  descendants 
of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Katherine  Swinford,  but  were  legitimated 
by  letters  patent  of  Richard  II,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
by  a  papal  decree,  Richard's  letters  patent,  1397,  were  con- 
firmed by  Henry  IV,  1407,  but  he,  of  his  own  authority,  intro- 
duced a  restrictive  clause,  'Excepta  dignitate  regali,'  which  now 
appears  as  an  interlineation  on  the  Patent  Roil  (20  Ric.  II, 
p.  2,  m.  6).  Taking  up  arms  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  Margaret, 
Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset,  advanced  with  some  troops  to 
St.  Albans,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  of  York,  defeated 
and  killed,  May  23,  1455,  the  assault  being  led  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  left  three  sons  who 
all  died  in  the  Lancastrian  cause.  Henry,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
his  son,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  lordship  of  Wight ;  on 
some  disgust  he  quitted  the  Lancastrian  party  and  went  over 
to  that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  but  afterwards  returning  to  the 
service  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Yorkists  at  the  battle  of  Hexham  and  was  beheaded.  His 
brothers,  Edmund  and  John,  shared  the  same  fate  after  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury. 

The  Beauchamps  and  the  Beauforts,  sharing  in  the  virtues 
more  than  in  the  vices  of  the  hard  fifteenth  century,  stand  high 
upon  the  blazon  of  illustrious  names  inscribed  upon  the  roll 
of  the  Lords  of  thfe  Isle  of  Wight  and  governors  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle. 

December  la,  1885. 


THE  PETITIONS  OF  THE   ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
TO   THE  KING  AND  PARLIAMENT, 

A.  D.    1449. 

In  Appendix  xxiv  of  Worsley's  History  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  will  be  found  the  transcript  of  two  petitions  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  to  the  King  and  the 
other  to  the  Parliament,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VI. 
The  right  of  petitioning  the  King  or  Parliament  for  the 
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redress  of  grievances  dates  from  an  early  period,  and  is 
discussed  along  with  the  legal  enactments  by  which  it  is 
guarded  in  Blackstone  and  other  books  on  Constitutional 
law.  The  petition  of  1449  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of 
the  exercise  of  that  right  by  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
It  is  written  in  English,  which  had  not  been  long  in  use  in 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  since,  as  Hallam  has  remarked 
{Middle  AgeSy  vol.  iii.  p.  90),  the  memorable  petition  of  14 13 
is  the  earliest  instance  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
adopted  the  English  language. 

Another  circumstance  in  this  petition  should  not  be  over- 
looked. It  is  addressed  not  only  to  the  Crown  but  also  to 
'  the  wise  and  discrete  Comens  of  this  Parliament  assembled/ 
thus  proving  that  the  Constitutional  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  made  great  progress  already,  and  that  this 
was  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  Island. 

A  melancholy  picture  is  presented  of  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  in  these  petitions,  which  set  forth  that  within  the 
last  five  years  the  population  had  been  reduced  from  '  10,000 
fencible  men  and  30  knights  and  squires'  to  'scant  1,200 
fencible  men  and  knights  never  one  and  squires  no  more 
but  Harry  Bruin  squire  of  your  household,'  which  they 
attribute  to  *  pestilence  and  werres.'  Their  chief  complaint 
is  directed  against  the  extortions  of  one  John  Newport, 
steward  of  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Lord  of  the  Isle, '  who  so 
peeled  and  oppressed  the  Isle,  that  the  country  cursen  daily 
that  ever  he  came  here,'  and  who,  when  removed  from  his 
office,  continued  to  harass  the  Island  by  frequent  inroads 
and  attacks  by  sea,  'murdering  the  King's  people  and  his 
friends  and  casting  them  out  of  their  vessels  into  the  sea.' 
As  for  the  King's  Castle  at  Carisbrooke,  the  petitioners  state 
*  that  it  is  not  repeired,  nother  the  walies,  garriettes,  (lodges 
for  sentinels)  and  lopes  (loop-holes),  nother  stuffed  within 
with  men  and  barneys,  nother  with  gouners,  gonnepowder, 
crosse  bowes,  quarelles,  longe  bowes,  arrowes,  long  speres, 
axes,  and  gleyves,  as  such  a  place  should  be  in  time  of  were.' 

The  petitioners  set  before  the  Commons  House  the  unjust 
steward  to  the  very  life ;  though  he  had  but  ten  marks  for  his 
fee  he  'kepte  a  householde  and  a  countenance  like  a  lord, 
with  as  rich  wynys  as  could  be  imagined,  namyng  himself, 
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Newport  the  galaunt,  otherwise  called  Newport  the  riche.' 
As  for  Harry  Bruin,  the  king's  household  man,  he  had 
a  good  reputation,  was  '  at  no  tyme  corrupte,'  and  ruled  the 
people  righteously,  spending  his  own  money  in  bu3dng  guns 
and  archery  for  the  Castle  of  Carisbrooke. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  the 
population  by  wars  and  pestilence  the  pedtion  employs 
the  verb  *anentise,'  which  is  explained  in  the  first  part  of 
Dr.  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary^  under  the  more  usual 
form  of  it,  'anientise,'  as  to  bring  to  nought,  annihilate, 
destroy,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  by  Wyclif  and  Chaucer. 

With  regard  to  the  diminution  of  the  population  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  both 
pestilence  and  the  consumption  of  human  life  occasioned 
by  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V,  and  the  much  larger  draughts 
of  men  afterwards  wasted  in  the  vain  attempt  to  preserve 
what  he  had  won,  had  a  great  effect  in  thinning  the  numbers 
of  the  people  of  England.  In  addition  to  the  statement  of 
the  chroniclers  upon  this  reduction  of  the  population, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  various  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Thus  in  a  statute  passed  in  1421,  repealing  a  former  statute 
of  1340,  resp)ecting  the  length  of  dme  during  which  sheriffs 
should  hold  office,  the  reason  alleged  for  the  extension  of  the 
period  from  one  year  to  four  is,  that  whereas  formerly  there 
were  *  divers  valiant  and  sufficient  persons '  in  *  every  county 
to  serve  the  office,  as  well  by  divers  pestilences  within  the 
realms  of  England  as  by  the  wars  without  the  realms  there 
is  not  now  such  sufficiency.'  A  still  stronger  proof  is 
afforded  of  the  decrease  of  the  population  by  the  successive 
attempts  made  in  Parliament  to  reduce  what  were  thought  to 
be  the  excessive  wages  demanded  by  labourers  and  me* 
chanics  who  of  course  sought  to  reap  the  natural  benefit  of 
their  diminished  numbers.  Thus  in  1444  the  wages  of  all 
the  common  descriptions  of  labourers  were  expressly  fixed 
by  statute,  as  those  of  servants  in  husbandry  had  been 
fifty-six  years  before. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  mortality  was  fearful. 
The  years  revolve  in  a  gloomy  circle;  war  brings  on 
famine ;  famine,  pestilence ;  and  this  in  its  turn  reproduces 
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famine.  The  history  of  those  years  brings  before  us  that 
night  of  the  Exodus  when,  as  the  Jewish  Psalmist  sings,  '  He 
spared  not  their  soul  from  death,  but  gave  their  life  over  to 
the  pestilence,  and  smote  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt.' 

At  Basle  on  the  threshold  of  Switzerland  and  on  the  mill- 
bridge  of  Lucerne  on  the  lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons 
may  still  be  seen  a  series  of  pictures  representing  Death  dancing 
with  human  beings  of  all  ages  and  ranks  and  dragging  them 
along.  This  ghastly  representation  of  what  the  painters 
called  the  'Dance  of  Death'  was  suggested  by  the  long 
series  of  epidemics  which  raged  through  Europe.  The  first 
of  these,  the  most  extensive  and  unsparing  of  which  we  have 
any  memorial,  began  in  the  Levant  about  1346,  from  whence 
Italian  traders  brought  it  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Genoa ;  in  1348 
it  passed  the  Alps  and  spread  over  France  and  Spain;  in 
the  next  year  it  reached  England;  and  in  1350  laid  waste 
Germany  and  other  northern  states,  lasting  generally  about 
^vt  months  in  each  country.  This  disease,  which  bore  the 
name  of  '  The  Black  Plague,'  was  thought  to  proceed  from 
infection  of  the  air  and  the  springs  of  water.  Its  nature  and 
effects  have  been  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  one 
of  the  most  renowned  physicians  of  his  day,  in  his  Short 
Discourse  concerning  Pestilential  Contagion^  1 720.  According 
to  this  writer  it  swept  away  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  which  it  invaded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
Dr.  Mead's  traditional  account  of  its  ravages  is  an  overstate- 
ment. The  clergy  in  England  were  among  the  chief  sufiferers 
from  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  contemporary  chronicler, 
Knighton,  Canon  of  Leicester,  observes  that  in  consequence 
of  so  many  of  the  clergy  being  swept  away  by  it  there  was  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  getting  a  supply  of  curates  for  parishes  : 
a  fact  confirmed  by  the  constitution  or  edict  published  a  few 
years  afterwards  by  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Another  pestilence,  only  less  destructive  than 
the  former,  wasted  both  France  and  England  in  1361.  From 
what  has  been  recorded  about  the  epidemics  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  appears  that  in  that  prescientific 
age  of  the  healing  art  a  number  of  dissimilar  contagious 
diseases  were  confounded  together  and  called  by  the  one 
general  name  of  plague  or  pestilence. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  loose  than  the  statistical  evidence  of 
mediaeval  writers,  who  may  have  over-estimated  the  number 
of  deaths.  Still  the  undoubted  conclusion  remains  that  in 
their  mission  of  destruction  these  different  epidemics  depopu- 
lated the  countries  over  which  they  swept.  Everywhere 
death  and  burial,  and  death  too  fast  for  burial ;  cities,  whose 
streets  were  emptied,  the  houses  remaining  tenantless;  na- 
tions, thinning  away  almost  in  silence  before  the  breath  of 
an  invisible  destroyer.  It  is  too  painful  for  anything  but 
the  merest  generalities.  The  prologue  to  the  Decameron  is 
the  principal  historic  evidence  we  possess  with  regard  to  the 
great  plague  of  1348  in  Florence,  in  which  dty  alone,  as 
Boccaccio  asserts,  a  hundred  thousand  perished.  There  runs 
through  Boccaccio's  narrative  something  far  more  sickening 
than  the  tale  of  death,  the  cold  selfishness  which  is  openly 
confessed  in  it.  The  careless  Froissart  treats  the  same  sub- 
ject with  the  like  icy  indifference,  when  he  says  of  this  fearful 
visitation,  and  that  only  incidentally,  *  For  at  this  lime  there 
prevailed  throughout  the  world  generally  a  disease  called 
"  Epidemy,"  which  destroyed  a  third  of  its  inhabitants.' 

It  is  the  nature  of  these  dreadful  calamities  to  engender 
a  certain  hard  selfishness  and  recklessness,  a  consequence 
which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  nearly  all  the  great 
writers  upon  this  subject  from  Thucydides  to  De  Foe.  In- 
stead of  deepening  religious  feeling,  (>estilence  has  brought 
in  its  train,  along  with  all  its  material  evils,  a  relaxation  of  the 
bonds  of  duty  and  morality.  There  is  no  evidence  of  this 
result  in  the  case  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  single 
word  'pestilence,'  in  this  petition,  covers  all  which  in  other 
districts  that  have  passed  through  a  similar  visitation  has 
been  described  more  at  large ;  yet  that  one  word  reveals  to 
those  who  have  read  the  dismal  history  of  plague  and 
pestilence  a  vast  amount  of  human  misery,  and  with  this,  so 
it  is  to  be  feared,  also  some  moral  degradation  and  loss  of 
energy. 

November  14,  1885. 
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DEATH-BED   REPENTANCE    IN    NEWPORT, 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a.d.  1451. 

In  Mr.  Hillier's  valuable  but  unfortunately  uncompleted 
fragment  of  the  History  of  Newport  will  be  found  on  page  6 
a  document  in  the  original  spelling  illustrative  of  citizen  or 
burgher  habits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  an  account  of  the  death-bed  repen- 
tance of  John  White,  chapman,  of  Newport,  which  having  been 
engrossed  at  the  time  and  for  some  reason  then  deposited 
among  the  borough  records  still  exists,  so  Mr.  Hillier  states, 
among  the  muniments  of  the  Corporation.  As  Mr.  Hillier *s 
book  is  scarce,  and  not  easily  accessible,  your  readers  may 
wish  to  have  this  interesdng  record  in  full ;  and  as  it  is  not 
very  long,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  it  as  it  stands. 

*  Be  yt  knownn  to  alle  truwe  Cryston  men  and  wymen 
that  this  present  wrytjrnge  shall  on  now  seen  or  heeren ; 
and  continnllue  remembrance  to  all  them  that  shall  on  seen 
and  heeren  it  after,  that  John  Whjrte,  late  of  Newport,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wyght,  chapman,  lyone  vppon  hys  dethe  bed  the 
Thurresday,  the  sixte  day  of  May,  in  the  yere  of  the  regnynge 
of  Kyne  Harry  the  Sixt,  the  xxix  year,  he  sent  for  me  Sir 
Richard  Hunte,  that  tyme  beyngge  pareshe  prest  of  Newport 
forsayde,  and  curate  to  the  sayde  John,  my  gostely  chylde. 
And  when  that  j  the  sayde  Sir  Richard,  come  to  the  sayde 
Johon,  j  askyt  what  chere  was  wt  him  ?  and  he  sayd  he  was 
feebul  and  full  sicke;  but  Sir  Richard  he  sayd,  and  God 
woolde  vouchsaffe,  that  j  wylle  chaunge  my  wyll  that  j  have 
made  wyth  Goddes  grace.  But  Sir  Richard  he  sayd,  ther 
ys  a  poure  man  in  this  towne — and  many  tymes  att  ale 
houses,  at  tavernes,  and  in  other  places  many  tymes  and 
ofie,  wee  have  brawlyde,  and  chydde  ungodely  for  a  place 
that  he  sayd  that  j  wrongfully  wt  hulde  of  hys'n  Newporte — 
one  Johon  Arnold  Sir  Richard  he  sayd  j  charge  the  that  ye 
say  to  my  wyfFe  that  powre  man  have  delyveraunce  of  his 
place,  for  j '  have  no  ryght  thereto  for  j  bought  it  never,  nor 
ever  come  to  me  by  inherytaunce,  ne  cosynage,  he  never 
cost  me  gode.  And  say  that  delyveraunce  be  made  ther  of 
to  the  powre  man  as  she  shall  answere  afore  the  Trone  of 
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Almygthey  Jesu — and  all  those  that  haven  rewle  of  my  last 
wyll/ 

Four  years  before  this  citizen  of  Newport  went  through  this 
act  of  restitution  died  the  octogenarian  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  April  11,  1447,  quickly  following  his 
rival  and  nephew,  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  the  *good 
Duke'  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Shakespeare  has 
described  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  painted  that  death* 
bed  of  despair;  the  fonner  (King  Henry  VI,  Part  II, 
Act  iii.  Sc.  3)9  in  a  manner  so  appalling  that  it  is  indelibly 
imprinted  upon  the  mind  of  all  readers  of  English  literature. 
The  historian  is  compelled  to  say  that  Shakespeare's  impres* 
sive  scene  is  so  far  incorrect  that  the  great  Cardinal  died 
almost  in  public,  surrounded  by  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  in 
his  palace  of  Wolvesy,  and  was  buried  in  the  beautiful 
chantry  which  bears  his  name,  with  his  e:^gy  still  resting 
on  his  tomb  in  the  red  dress  and  hat  representing  his 
spiritual  dignity.  The  *  sign  *  Beaufort  gave  of  Christian 
feeling  was  shown  in  his  will,  whereby  he  bequeathed  the 
mass  of  his  property  to  charitable  uses.  With  part  of  his 
money. a  vast  increase  was  made  to  the  still  existing  hospital 
of  St.  Cross  at  Winchester,  which  was  founded  by  Henry  de 
Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  brother  to  King  Stephen. 
John  White's  act  of  death-bed  repentance  was  perhaps 
a  better  '  sign '  of  sincere  sorrow  for  his  sin.  There  is 
nothing  theatrical  about  the  story  of  his  last  moments.  It 
is  told  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Bible,  which  does  not  admit 
of  what  are  called  '  death-bed  scenes.' 

We  can  see  for  ourselves  the  two  cronies  and  neighbours 
wrangling  and  disputing  over  their  cups,  and  elsewhere 
about  the  place.  Death  knocks  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
two  disputers — the  wrong-doer.  The  web  of  fraud  and 
cunning  by  which  he  has  tried  to  disguise  from  himself,  as 
also  from  the  rightful  claimant,  the  injustice  of  his  acquisition 
is  torn  asunder.  The  inner  light  has  pierced  the  darkness 
within.  He  sends  for  the  clergyman.  This  worthy  man 
bears  the  title  of  *  Sir,'  which  was  assigned  to  such  of  the 
clergy  (both  before  and  for  some  years  after  the  Reformation) 
as  had  not  graduated  at  either  of  the  Universities.  So  far 
as  his  conduct  in  this  transaction  brings  this  Newport  curate 
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before  us,  he  might  have  stood  for  one  of  the  most  beautifid 
portraits  in  all  English  poetry,  the  good  parish  priest  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  In  one  respect  Sir  Richard  Hunte 
has  an  advantage  over  that  exquisite  creation  of  Chaucer's 
genius  and  reverential  spirit.  The  parish  priest  of  Chaucer 
(it  may  be  recollected)  delivers  a  somewhat  prolix  sermon 
which  urges  the  duty  of  confession  and  holds  up  the  confes- 
sional office  of  the  clergy.  In  the  conversation  of  the  parish 
priest  of  Newport  with  his  penitent  parishioner  there  is 
nothing  to  shock  the  most  sensitive  Protestantism.  He  takes 
no  advantage  of  the  feeble  condition  of  the  dying  man,  who 
voluntarily  admits  his  wrong-doing  and  does  the  best  he  can 
to  repair  his  guilt.  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century  might  be 
found  a  good  deal  of 'pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God.* 

This  voice  from  the  distant  past  is  probably  the  earliest 
document  relating  to  a  personal  matter  which  the  records  of 
the  Corporation  of  Newport,  if  ever  published,  would  bring 
to  light.  In  the  first  year  of  the  second  Richard,  1377,  the 
French  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  the  sky  above 
Newport  was  reddened  by  the  fiames  of  its  conflagration. 
Its  population  was  either  slaughtered  or  ran  away.  The 
records  of  the  Exchequer  speak  of  the  'entire  burning, 
wasting,  and  destroying  of  the  town  of  Newport,  so  that  no 
tenants  were  there  resident'  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  further  evidence  supplied 
by  an  inquisition  taken  to  exonerate  the  King's  Receiver  for 
not  having  collected  the  fee-farm  rent  of  the  borough  which 
had  been  totally  remitted  for  that  time.  Again  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  an  equally  significant  testimony,  that  no 
reference  to  Newport  appears  on  the  Roll  of  the  Poll-tax 
which  was  made  in  the  year  that  followed  the  destruction  of 
the  town,  although  the  original  return  of  this  tax  purports 
to  be  an  indenture  at  Newport,  on  July  4.  the  second  year 
of  Richard  II,  or  little  more  than  twelve  months  after  the 
town  had  been  burnt  down. 

Mr.  Hillier,  from  whom  these  details  are  extracted,  has 
therefore  very  reasonably  presumed  that  even  then  no  steps 
had  been  taken  to  reconstruct  the  town,  although  some  of 
the  burgesses  may  have  come  back  to  it.  He  also  infers, 
with  much  probability,  that  when   the  invaders  appeared 
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a  sufficiency  of  time  was  only  found  to  preserve  the  charters 
by  which  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  were  secured,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  records  perished  in  the  flames.  Within 
fourteen  years  afterwards  Newport  had  so  far  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  calamity  that  the  burgesses,  who  had  replaced 
the  former  inhabitants,  along  probably  with  some  of  the  latter 
who  had  returned  to  their  houses,  were  sufficient  in  nimiber 
to  entitle  them  to  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  their  charter. 
Mr.  Hillier  mentions  in  a  note  that  the  privileges  of  the 
borough  were  confirmed  with  a  similar  royal  warrant  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reigns  of  each  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  Henries. 

The  preamble  to  the  confirmation  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
enumerates  the  English  Sovereigns  who  had  ratified  the 
charter  of  the  borough  before  her  reign.  This  document, 
which  will  be  found  in  Worsley  {Hist.  I,  W.  p.  148),  does 
not  mention  any  confirmation  between  those  of  Richard  II 
and  Edward  IV.  On  the  accession  of  this  latter  king  the 
Corporation  not  only  obtained  a  renewal  and  confirmation 
of  their  charter,  but  also  had  drawn  up  a  statement  of  the 
'constitucons  and  olde  customes' of  the  town,  for  the  inform- 
ation and  guidance  of  those  in  authority,  Oct.  2,  1462,  which 
will  be  found  in  full  in  Mr.  Hillier's  unfinished  book. 

The  Corporation  of  Newport  have  already,  with  an 
amount  of  public  interest  which  reflects  the  utmost  credit 
upon  them,  caused  a  complete  list  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  of  its  Parliamentary  representatives, 
to  be  placed  upon  the  walls  of  their  Council  Chamber.  If 
any  member  of  their  body,  who  has  access  to  their  long  and 
important  series  of  records,  would  make  a  complete  enumer- 
ation of  the  *  charters  of  the  borough,'  with  their  various 
confirmations  and  enlargements,  adding  thereto  a  concise 
digest  of  their  contents,  he  would  render  a  great  service  to 
the  local  History  and  Archaeology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  its  present  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk,  Newport  possesses 
the  advantage  of  having  two  gentlemen  who,  if  they  could 
spare  time  from  the  laborious  duties  of  their  offices,  are  in  all 
respects  eminently  fitted  for  drawing  up  such  a  memorial  of 
the  past  annals  of  their  ancient  borough. 
/«//  II,  1885. 
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THE  WOODVILLE  ARMS  AT  CARISBROOKE 

CASTLE. 

In  the  upper  stage  of  the  second  entrance  into  Carishrooke 
Castle,  flanked  by  its  round  towers  and  with  its  cross-barred 
wooden  gates,  may  be  seen  by  the  help  of  a  good  glass, 
traces  of  an  heraldic  shield  or  scutcheon  with  the  white  rose 
of  York  on  either  side  cut  into  a  stone  of  the  parapet. 

These  are  the  arms  of  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers, 
who  w^as  probably  the  last  person  to  whom  the  lordship  of  the 
Island  was  granted,  and  certainly  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  distinguished  governors  of  the  Castle,  both  on 
account  of  his  gallantry  in  the  field  and  his  love  of  litera- 
ture. The  Woodvilles  or  Wydvilles  were  a  Northamptonshire 
family,  and  their  ancestors  had  frequently  held  the  shrievalty 
there,  but  their  name  does  not  appear  in  English  history  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  who  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter 
of  that  house.  Richard,  the  new  queen's  father,  had  married 
a  French  lady,  Jacqueline,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Regent  of  France,  and  brother  of  our  Henry  V.  Richard 
Woodville  held  at  different  times  the  offices  of  Seneschal  of 
Normandy,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  Lieutenant  of  Calais ; 
he  was  in  1448  ennobled,  and  being  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  was  in  1459  seized  at  Sandwich  by  some 
of  the  exiled  Yorkists  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Calais.  He 
was  soon  released  and  lived  apparently  in  retirement  for  a  few 
succeeding  years.  His  scheming  wife,  Jacqueline,  with  all  the 
arts  of  a  modern  Belgravian  match-making  mother,  laid  her 
plans  for  throwing  her  fair  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  youthful 
widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  in  the  way  of  the  equally  youth- 
ful and  impetuous  king.  Edward  IV  was  in  consequence 
privately  married  to  Elizabeth  at  Grafton  near  Stony 
Stratford  on  May  i,  1464.  In  the  following  year  Elizabeth 
was  crowned  as  Queen  Consort  at  Westminster.  The 
result  of  this  royal  marriage  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Woodville  family.  The  queen's  father,  now  created  Earl 
Rivers,  was  promoted  to  more  than  one  post  of  emolument 
and  distinction.  The  queen  absorbed  five  heirs  of  dukes  and 
earls  for  her  five  unmarried  sisters,  and  heiresses  were  secured 
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for  her  eldest  son  by  her  former  marriage,  as  also  for  her 
brothers.  For  a  time  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV 
is  but  a  chronicle  of  successful  match-making.  The  Nevilles 
and  other  powerful  nobles  were  incensed,  but  in  vain;  like 
the  House  of  Austria,,  the  Woodvilles  made  what  are  called 

*  good '  xparriages.  The  second  son,  Anthony,  married  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Scales,  believed  to  be  the  wealthiest  heiress 
in  the  kingdom,  and  intended  to  be  the  wife  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of  the  king.  In  right  of  his 
wife  Anthony  Woodville  became  Lord  Scales. 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV,  1461,  the  captainship  of 
Carisbrooke  Casde  was  conferred  on  Sir  George  Geoffrey 
Gate  for  life,  but  he  surrendered  it  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
same  reign,  thereby  enabling  the  king  to  bestow  the  lordship 
of  the  Island  upon  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Scales.  In  com- 
pensation of  this  surrender  he  was  made  Marshal  of  Calais, 
as  is  recorded  on  the  tomb  of  his  relict.  Dame  Agnes  Gate, 
at  High  Eastham  in  Essex.     In  1467  the  king  granted  to 

*  Anthony  Wydeville,  knight,  Lord  Scales,  in  special  tail,  viz. 
to  his  heirs  male  the  whole  Island  of  Wight  with  the  Casde 
of  Carisbrooke  and  all  other  hereditaments  by  fealty  only  for 
all  services.' 

The  new  governor  soon  showed  his  architectural  taste  by 
completing  the  Edwardian  gateway,  thus  making  it  a  noble 
specimen  of  a  castellated  entrance  with  its  portcullis  and  bold 
crenellations  or  embrasures.  There  is  no  authority  for  saying 
that  he  copied  it  from  the  west  gate  of  Canterbury,  built  by 
Archbishop  Sudbury  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  here  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
well-known  Carisbrooke  gate  and  the  west  and  only 
remaining  gate  of  the  City  of  the  Metropolitan  or  mother 
Church  of  England.  *  He  also '  (writes  Mr.  Stratton  in  the 
Guide  to  Carisbrooke  Castle,  p.  12)  'built  the  stone  staircase 
and  narrow  wing  attached  to  the  Castellan's  apartments  as 
well  as  the  edifice  now  forming  part  of  the  militia  quarters, 
which  face  the  Castle  court-yard ;  this  was  originally  con- 
structed as  a  barrack,  and  until  within  a  very  few  years 
contained  two  original  handsome  arched  and  panelled  fire- 
places with  projecting  chimneys — that  on  the  west  side  having 
been  quaintly  corbelled  out  from  the  face  of  the  wall  —but 
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these  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  when  the  building  was  adapted 
for  its  present  purpose/ 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  which  drove  Edward  IV 
for  a  while  into  exile  the  queen's  father  and  his  eldest  son 
John  were  captured  at  Grafton  and  beheaded;  by  their 
demise,  Anthony,  Lord  Scales,  became  Earl  Rivers.  When 
in  1470  Edward  IV  fled  to  Holland,  Rivers  accompanied  him, 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  governor  of  Calais  and 
captain-general.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Edward,  1483, 
his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  boy  aged  twelve,  was  at 
Ludlow  Castle  with  his  maternal  uncle,  Lord  Rivers.  The 
queen-mother,  'a  busy  and  negotiating  woman,'  as  Lord 
Bacon  calls  her,  whose  fears  and  imprudence  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  sad  after-fate  of  her  children,  wrote  to  her 
brother.  Lord  Rivers,  to  bring  up  the  young  king  to  London. 
Unfortunately  too  the  queen-mother,  disregarding  the  pre- 
cedents respecting  the  right  of  Parliament  of  appointing  a 
regent  which  were  established  on  the  death  of  Henry  V  and 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  gave  evidence,  or  at  least 
was  suspected,  of  a  design  to  claim  the  regency  during 
the  minority  of  her  son.  She  was  foiled  in  this  design  by  the 
union  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  Lord 
Hastings,  and  others,  who  detested  the  ambitious  and  daring 
Woodvilles.  On  his  death-bed,  Edward,  foreseeing  evil  con- 
sequences to  his  children,  had  patched  up  a  reconciliation 
between  his  wife's  kindred  and  their  rivals,  the  Lords  Howard, 
Hastings,  and  Stanley ;  and  they  had  all  sworn  oaths  of  mutual 
forgiveness  and  future  friendship.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
such  ceremonials  had  little  influence  over  those  who  were 
separated  by  old  animosities.  The  great  lords  of  England 
hated  the  aspiring  family  of  the  Woodvilles  as  much  as  ever. 

When  the  young  king  was  sent  for  to  London  he  was 
met  at  Stony  Stratford  by  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Buckingham.  Some  obscurity  hangs  over  what  took  place 
there  and  then,  but  it  is  certain  that  Rivers  and  others  were 
sent  northward  under  a  strong  guard  to  Pontefract  Casde. 
The  poor  boy-king  seeing  his  friends  thus  taken  from  him 
*  wept,  and  was  nothing  content,  but  it  booted  not'  The 
queen-mother,  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  what  had  happened, 
fled  with  her  youngest  son  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  her 
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five  daughters  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster.  The  young 
king  was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  then  a  palace  as  well  as  a 
fortress  and  prison,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  appointed  Protector  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  Shake* 
speare  has  helped  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  illustrious  chronicler 
of  these  dark  doings,  to  make  Gloucester's  completed  viUany 
immortal,  by  laying  bare  the  way  in  which  the  Protector,  after 
issuing  proclamation  for  the  coronation  of  the  young  king, 
paved  the  way  for  the  deposition  of  his  nephew,  Edward  V, 
The  poet  of  Richard  III  has  in  his  previous  historical  plays 
taught  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  that  bold  bad  man — 
*  Crookback  Richard/  We  see  in  Henry  VI  how  his  bravery 
became  gradually  darkened  with  ferocity  and  his  marvellous 
talents  degenerated  into  cunning  and  hypocrisy.  The  charac- 
ter by  which  Richard  III  is  popularly  known  was  first  drawn 
by  such  obscure  writers  as  the  anonymous  continuer  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Croydon,  Thomas  Rous,  a  priest  of  Warwick, 
and  Robert  Fabian,  an  alderman  and  city  annalist,  all  of  whom 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  victor  of  Bosworth  Field,  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  VII.  Their  statements  have  been  adopted 
and  recommended  by  the  genius  of  such  great  authorities  as 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Bacon,  and  above  all  Shakespeare, 
so  that  the  last  Plantagenet  king  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  monster  rather  than  a  bold  bad  man.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  reaction  in  his  favour.  In  this  period  of  obscurity 
and  confusion  authentic  documents  fail,  and  we  have  so  scant 
an  insight  into  the  history  of  the  period  that  we  must  hold 
our  judgement  in  suspense. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Protectorate  was  to  give  orders 
that  Earl  Rivers  and  his  associates  should  be  beheaded  at 
Pontefract  Castle  without  any  form  of  trial.  The  execution 
was  public ;  but  the  victims  were  prevented  from  addressing 
the  bystanders  by  Ratcliffe,  one  of  Richard's  adherents,  who 
is  described  as  '  a  man  that  had  long  been  secret  with  him, 
having  experience  of  the  world  and  a  shrewd  wit,  being  short 
and  rude  in  speech,  and  as  far  from  pity  as  from  all  fear  of 
God.'  The  brave  and  accomplished  Earl  Rivers  when  he 
thus  perished  on  June  23,  1483,  had  not  completed  his  forty- 
first  year.  At  the  time  when,  under  his  directions  as 
Governor  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  the  gateway  was  assuming 
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that  picturesque  form  under  which  it  is  known  to  us,  one  of 
the  greatest  births  of  all  time — the  printing  press — was  being 
matured,  about  the  year  1476,  which  is  assumed  to  have  been 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  with  moveable 
types  into  this  country.  Rivers  was  one  of  Caxton's  patrons 
and  was  the  author  of  several  of  those  translations  from  the 
French  which  the  latter  printed.  In  a  manuscript  copy  in 
the  Archbishop's  library  at  Lambeth  of  one  of  these  transla- 
tions, The  DicUs  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosphers  (which  Rivers 
executed  for  the  instruction  of  his  nephew,  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales),  there  is  an  illumination,  in  which  the  Earl  is  repre- 
sented introducing  Caxton  to  Edward  IV,  his  Queen,  and  the 
Prince.  Because  of  his  literary  efforts  Rivers  as  a  nobleman, 
has  obtained  a  place  in  that  long  list  of  peculiarly  dull 
writers  which  Horace  Walpole  published  under  the  name  of 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  Walpole  has  drawn 
the  character  of  this  '  amiable  Lord/  as  he  calls  Earl  Rivers, 
in  the  characteristic  style  of  one  who  worshipped  rank  while 
pretending  to  despise  kings  and  lords.  Anthony  Woodville 
was  not  only  a  knight  of  the  pen,  but  one  of  the  sword  also ; 
chivalry  was  indeed  on  its  decline  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  the  English  chronicler,  Stow,  and  the  French, 
Monstrelet,  g^ve  an  account  of  a  joust,  or  tournament,  at 
Smithfield  in  1467  between  Anthony  Lord  Scales  and 
Anthony  of  Burgundy,  who  had  come  over  to  England,  com- 
missioned by  the  Count  of  Charolais,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  negotiate  the  marriage  between  himself  and 
Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  Edward  IV,  The  result  of  this 
combat,  which  had  excited  great  expectations,  and  assembled 
a  throng  of  the  noblest  knights  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  Continent,  showed  that  the  disinterested  love  of  blows  had 
abated,  since  it  ended  without  wound  or  blood-shed.  It  is 
however  as  a  patron  of  letters  and  a  man  of  letters  that 
Rivers  may  take  his  place,  if  on  a  lower  level,  still  in  company 
with  the  two  English  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  great 
lawyer  Fortescue,  and  the  no  less  great  ecclesiastic,  Reginald 
Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Hallam  {Literary  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  189)  has  observed  that  *  the  reign  of  Edward  IV 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  lowest  points  in  our  literary 
annals,'  but  he  allows  the  merits  of  Lord  Rivers'  translations 
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for  Caxton's  press,  with  the  remark  that  'perhaps  the  best 
exercise  for  a  school-boy  people  is  that  of  school-boys/ 

The  gateway  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  is  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  artist  and  the  sketcher.  The  visitor  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  the  captive  Stuart  king,  as  he  sees  its  '  gates  of 
oak,  stone-arched,  with  iron  bound,'  recaUs  that  November 
Sunday  when  they  swung  open  heavily  to  admit  the  Royal 
fugitive  from  Hampton  Court.  It  will  perhaps  add  to  the 
interest  of  that  noble  entrance  to  remember  that  it  was,  as  to 
the  main  portion  of  it,  erected  by  that  gallant  soldier,  states- 
man, and  man  of  letters,  Earl  Rivers,  who  died  *  for  truth,  for 
duty,  and  for  loyalty '  (King  Richard  III^  Act  iii.  Sc.  3). 

September  12,  1885. 


SIR  NICHOLAS  WADHAM  AND  THE  TOMB 

OF   HIS  WIDOW,   MARGARET,  IN 

CARISBROOKE  CHURCH. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  arrests  the  notice  of  the 
visitor  to  Carisbrooke  church  is  a  Tudor  Gothic  tomb  in  a 
recess  at  the  upper  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  Upon 
a  stone  table  under  a  canopy  is  the  effigy  of  a  lady  in  a 
kneeling  attitude.  There  is  no  inscription  or  epitaph,  only 
above  the  head  of  the  tf^gy  a  coat  of  arms,  from  which  we 
discover  the  family  of  the  lady  to  whom  this  monument  was 
erected.  In  niches  at  the  background  of  the  arched  recess 
are  some  small  figures,  seemingly  cripples.  According  to 
local  tradition  these  sculptures  commemorate  this  lady's  bene* 
ficence  to  the  impotent  poor. 

The  present  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  at 
Oxford,  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  in  his  History  of  ArchiUcture, 
PP-  423,  427,  when  tracing  the  decay  of  Gothic  architecture, 
which  began  under  Henry  VII,  the  first  king  of  the  Tudor 
line,  has  pointed  out  the  significant  fact  that  architectural 
taste  exhibits  its  first  corruptions  in  monumental  structures, 
'  At  this  period,'  so  he  with  righteous  indignation  observes, 
^the  tomb  becomes  too  prominent,  too  much  the  centre  of 
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attraction ;  the  Church  becomes  almost  as  much  the  place 
for  the  posthumous  celebration  of  the  dead  as  for  the  worship 
of  the  living.  Inscriptions  become  more  frequent,  more 
lengthy,  more  laudatory,  and  secular ;  even  on  the  tomb  of 
Wykeham  a  long  rhyming  epitaph  needlessly  records  the 
good  deeds  which  have  won  the  heritage  of  eternal  fame, 
graven  on  the  memory  of  the  universal  church.  From  no 
part  of  the  church  had  the  old  spirit  further  departed  than 
from  the  monuments  of  the  dead ;  no  wonder  then  that  they 
were  the  first  to  yield  to  the  new  corruptions,  that  the  arched 
and  fretted  canopy  soon  made  way  for  the  heathen  column 
and  entablature,  and  that  the  attitude  of  prayer  was  gradually 
exchanged  for  that  of  strife  and  debate,  and  attendant  angels 
made  way  for  the  demons  of  a  fallen  superstition.  The 
foul  spirits  which  St.  Guthlac  expelled  from  the  marshes  of 
Croyland  took  up  their  abode  in  the  royal  fane  of  West- 
minster, and  the  pagan  nudities  of  Mars  or  Minerva,  fame 
or  victory,  the  Gallic  cock,  and  the  British  lion,  draw  forth  the 
applause  and  the  pence  of  a  gaping  crowd  beside  the  tombs 
of  the  mightiest  heroes  of  our  land  and  the  very  shrine  of 
the  royal  founder/ 

The  Tudor  tomb  in  Carisbrooke  church,  although  it  may 
not  have  much  to  recommend  it,  does  not  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  the  fabric,  or  *  convert  the  house  of  God  into  the 
mausoleum  of  man.'  So  retiring  and  unobtrusive  are  its 
features  that  although  the  mind  may  rest  with  more  unmixed 
satisfaction  upon  the  incised  slab  of  a  nameless  ecclesiastic 
bearing  his  pastoral  staff  which  is  laid  before  the  com- 
munion rails,  the  tomb  of  the  lady  in  her  attitude  of  prayer 
forms  no  unworthy  companion  to  the  unadorned  simplicity  of 
that  slab,  which  without  revealing  anything  of  the  lineage  or 
the  name  of  him  whose  mortal  remains  lie  below  it  only  tell 
us  of  his  sacred  calling. 

The  absence  of  an  epitaph,  though  an  evidence  of  renun- 
ication  of  self,  is  so  far  unfortunate  that  it  does  not  furnish 
that  information  which  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Worslej 
{Hist,  /.  W.  p.  92)  informs  us  that  Sir  Nicholas  Wadham, 
captain  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  from  i498toi5i7,  was  grand- 
son of  Sir  John  Wadham,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Dorsetshire, 
who  marrying  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Stephen  Popham^  Esq., 
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became  possessed  of  the  Manors  of  Alvington,  Shide,  and 
Northwood,  with  other  estates  in  the  Island,  which  descended 
to  Sir  Nicholas,  who  married  two  wives.  The  first  was  daughter 
of  Robert  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Antony  (near  Truro,  in  Cornwall) — 
and  by  her  had  issue.  His  second  wife  was  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  SejTnour  of  Wolf  Hall  (near  Chilton) 
in  Wiltshire,  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  third  wife  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  mother  of  Edward  VI.  She  was  buried  in 
Carisbrooke  Church.  The  family  coat  (the  well-known  Sey- 
mour wings),  adds  Worsley,is  dimidiated  with  that  of  Wadham, 
who  quartered  the  anns  of  Popham.  Burke's  Peerage,  in  its 
pedigree  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  does  not  mention  this 
marriage  of  Margaret  Seymour  with  Sir  Nicholas  Wadham. 
The  name  of  Wadham  has  been  perpetuated  by  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  In  the  year  16 10  James  I  issued  a  licence 
to  Dorothy  Wadham,  widow  of  Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq. 
(grandson  of  Sir  Nicholas  by  his  first  wife)  to  found  '  a 
college  of  divinity,  civil  and  canon  law,  physic,  good  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  the  tongues.'  Dorothy  Wadham  was  however 
only  acting  with  the  assistance  of  certain  feoffees,  in  trust,  as 
executrix  of  the  last  will  of  her  deceased  husband,  who  had 
projected  the  foundation.  She  purchased  the  site  and  ruins 
of  the  Priory  of  the  Austin  Friars  in  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Oxford  and  completed  the  present  fabric  for  the  reception 
of  the  Society,  issuing  the  body  of  statutes  by  which  it  was 
to  be  governed  in  1612  (Wood's  Colleges  and  Halls,  p.  593). 
Very  little  indeed  has  been  recorded  of  Sir  Nicholas  Wadham. 
Mr.  Stratton  in  his  remarks  upon  Carisbrooke  church 
(Island  Quar/erly,  p.  84)  has  said :  '  It  is  not  improbable'  that 
the  tower  of  the  church  *  owes  its  erection  to  the  then  captain 
of  the  Island,  Sir  Nicholas  Wadham.'  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  surmise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fine 
old  tower  of  Carisbrooke  church, '  with  its  receding  angle 
buttresses,  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  consider- 
able diminution  in  size  from  the  base  to  the  battlements,' 
must  be  attributed  to  the  later  Perpendicular  Gothic  style  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Sir  Nicholas,  dying  without  issue 
from  his  second  wife,  left  his  lands  to  his  widow,  so  Worsley 
{Ht'sl,  /.  W,  p.  240)  relates, '  by  whom  Alvington  was  sold  to 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Harvey,  in  whose  family  it 
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remained  for  more  than  two  centuries.  From  Harvey  it  went 
by  marriage  to  Sir  John  Miller,  Bart.,  but  the  mansion  house 
and  principal  farms  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Pike,  and  on 
his  death  descended  to  Sir  John  Carter,'  The  Manor  of 
Alvington  was  lately  sold  by  the  Carter  family. 

As  the  student  of  English  history  looks  at  this  Carisbrooke 
monument,  he  recaUs  that  stirring  time  which  gave  birth  to 
the  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  see  of 
Rome  and  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  founders  of  that 
Seymour  family  to  which  Margaret  Wadham  belonged  and 
whose  arms  she  bore  along  with  those  of  her  husband  as  her 
sole  memorial.  We  cannot  wonder  that  she  should  be  proud 
of  her  birth,  which,  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  said,  put  her  *  on 
a  level  with  the  noblest  subjects  in  Europe.'  The  rise  of  the 
Seymour  family  began  with  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
that  Wiltshire  gentleman's  house  with  Henry  VIII.  Jane 
Seymour,  sister  to  Margaret  Wadham,  was  maid  of  honour 
to  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn  when  the  king  became,  in 
such  fashion  as  so  brutal  a  lover  could,  enamoured  of  her. 
The  queen,  Anne  Boleyn  (so  it  has  been  stated  on  somewhat 
doubtful  authority),  discovered  this  secret  by  an  unequivocal 
token.  The  king  s  new  passion  was  the  doom  of  the  ill- 
starred  Anne,  who  in  1536  was  executed  in  the  Tower, 
within  three  months  of  ihe  death  of  Henry's  first  wife 
Katherine,  and  in  little  more  than  three  years  after  the 
marriage  for  which  he  who  afterwards  was  her  unrelenting 
prosecutor  had  moved  heaven  and  earth.  An  old  tradition 
describes  the  savage  impatience  with  which  the  king  exp>ected 
her  death.  On  the  morning  he  went  to  hunt  in  Epping 
Forest,  and  while  he  was  at  breakfast  his  attendants  observed 
that  he  was  anxious  and  irritable.  At  length  was  heard  the 
report  of  a  distant  gun — a  preconcerted  signal.  *  Ah,  it  is 
done,'  said  he  starting  up,  *  the  business  is  done.  Uncouple 
the  dogs  and  let  us  follow  the  sport.'  In  the  evening  he 
returned  gaily  from  the  chase,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  married  Jane  Seymour,  who  on  Whit-Sunday,  May  29, 
clad  in  royal  robes,  appeared  in  public  as  queen,  without 
however  any  coronation,  for  after  Anne  Boleyn  Henry  never 
indulged  any  of  his  wives  with  that  expensive  ceremony. 
Queen  Jane  Seymour  had  what  was  really  the  greater  honour  of 
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having  her  portrait  painted  by  Holbein,  and  escaped  the  fate 
of  more  than  one  of  Henry's  wives,  the  scaffold,  by  a  pre- 
mature death  after  having  given  birth  to  a  prince,  afterwards 
Edward  VI,  twelve  days  before.  Her  death  was,  as  is  proved 
by  the  authority  of  the  State  papers,  owing  to  her  having 
been  allowed  to  take  cold  and  eat  improper  food. 

The  queen's  brother,  Edward,  was  created  Viscount 
Beauchamp  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  and  Earl  of 
Hertford  soon  after,  and  an  augmentation  was  granted  to  the 
family  arms.  He  next  received  the  office  of  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, was  also  made  captain  of  Jersey,  and  was  actively 
employed  both  in  Scotland  and  France,  being  often  associated 
with  John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle,  and  afterwards  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  the  Dudley, 
Henry  VII's  oppressive  minister,  who  eventually  brought  him  to 
the  scaffold.  Hertford  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Surrey  as  governor 
of  Boulogne,  and  was  appointed  by  Henry  VHI  one  of  the 
sixteen  persons  who  were  to  act  as  his  executors,  and  to  hold 
the  office  of  governors  of  his  son  and  of  the  kingdom  till 
Edward  should  have  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  When 
in  1547  Edward,  then  in  his  tenth  year,  was  received  as  king, 
the  executors  of  the  late  king's  will  met,  and  after  some 
opposition  from  Wriothesley,  who  was  Chancellor,  the  Earl 
of  Hertford  was  declared  Protector  of  the  king's  realms  and 
governor  of  his  person.  The  Protector,  who  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Somerset,  received  a  grant  of  his  office  by 
letters  patent.  As  the  young  king's  maternal  uncle,  Seymour 
*  grew,'  to  use  the  expression  of  his  admirer,  Strype,  *  an 
exceeding  great  man  swelling  with  titles/  *  so  beloved*  too, 
adds  the  same  partisan,  that  he  was  '  commonly  called  the 
good  Duke.'  In  everything  *  the  good  Duke,'  save  in  the  name, 
was  king  of  England.  With  all  his  eminence  of  station 
Somerset  had  his  difficulties  in  '  a  brother  near  the  throne,' 
his  own  brother,  Thomas  Seymour.  This  brother  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Seymour  of 
Sudely,  and  was  made  Lord  Admiral.  He  had  married  as 
her  third  husband  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  who  had  survived 
Henry  VIII,  and  after  her  death  had  tried  to  marry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  a  marriage  which  his  brother,  the  Protector, 
opposed. 
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During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  their  common  fear  of 
a  monarch  whose  boast  it  was  that  'he  never  spared  a 
man  in  his  anger'  suppressed  the  mutual  animosities  and 
rivalries  of  the  brothers.  The  two  Seymours  were  indeed 
so  closely  united  in  their  policy  that  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  their  joint  influence  that  the  life  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
one  of  our  early  poets  and  the  '  noblest  and  most  accom- 
plished man  in  England  was  sacrificed/  No  sooner  was  the 
savage  old  tyrant  dead  and  his  throne  filled  with  a  child, 
whose  near  relationship  to  the  Seymours  combined  with  his 
inexperience  threw  him  entirely  into  their  hands,  than  the 
two  brothers  quarrelled  over  their  prey.  Both  were  ambi- 
tious and  rapacious.  The  character  of  the  elder — the  Lord 
Protector — has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  but 
opinions  have  differed  rather  as  to  the  general  estimate  of 
his  merits  and  defects  than  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities,  good 
or  bad,  by  which  he  was  marked.  On  all  sides  it  is  admitted 
that  he  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  but  with  little  of  that 
chivalric  gentleness,  tenderness,  and  courtesy  which  so 
often  distinguishes  men  of  war.  As  a  statesman  he  was  too 
fond  of  popular  applause,  and  unstable.  In  his  private  life 
and  conduct  he  was  decorous,  though  at  home  completely 
under  the  government  of  his  wife,  a  proud,  coarse,  cunning 
woman.  At  the  Council  board  and  elsewhere  he  showed 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  imperious  and  insolent  of  the 
spoiled  children  of  fortune.  He  favoured  the  Reformation 
and  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  Reformers,  so  that 
with  one  of  the  two  great  p'krties  which  divided  the  country 
he  had  the  merit,  with  the  other  demerit,  of  being  a  strong 
partisan  of  that  great  movement.  Hence  the  contradictory 
representations  of  his  character  that  have  been  given  by 
party  writers,  both  of  his  own  time  and  since  then.  The 
judicial  Hallam  has  summed  up  these  opposite  estimates  of 
the  man  by  pronouncing  that  he  was  *  well-natured  and 
more  estimable  at  least  than  any  other  statesman  employed 
under  Edward.' 

The  Lord  Admiral  was  certainly  a  worse  man  than  the 
Protector.  His  vices  did  not  attempt  to  put  on  the  guise 
of  virtues;  he  had  all  the  effrontery  of  a  profligate  man- 
Honest  Hugh   Latimer,  the  most  fearless  and  outspoken 
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rebuker  of  iniquity  in  high  places,  in  the  fourth  sermon 
preached  before  King  Edward,  1549  (Sermons^  Parker 
Society,  p.  165),  says:  'He  was  a  man  the  farthest  from  the 
fear  of  God  that  ever  I  knew  or  heard  of  in  England.'  Lord 
Seymour  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charges  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
to  corrupt  the  King's  servants,  had  attempted  to  raise  forces 
and  had  procured  the  coining  of  base  money,  had  leagued 
with  pirates  and  intended  to  seize  on  the  Isle  of  Lundy  and 
the  Scilly  Isles.  He  was  condemned  without  a  hearing, 
and  attainted  (2  &  3  Edward  VII,  c.  j8),  and  afterguards 
beheaded,  his  brother,  the  Protector,  signing  the  warrant 
March  20, 1549. 

Not  long  after  this  execution,  Somerset's  domination  was 
brought  to  a  close.  He  had  incurred  much  public  odium  by 
his  lavish  expenditure  (out  of  the  s|X)ils  of  the  Church)  upon 
the  Palace  in  the  Strand,  in  London,  which  was  built  for 
him  by  John  of  Padua,  *  deviser  to  His  Majesty's  buildings,' 
upon  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  public  offices  and  other 
apartments  of  Somerset  House.  The  old  nobility  bad  hated 
Seymour  from  the  first  as  an  upstart,  and  the  arrogance 
with  which  he  had  borne  himself  as  Protector  had  disgusted 
others  besides  those  belonging  to  this  class,  so  that  he  had 
enemies  on  all  sides.  '  Of  late,'  one  of  his  friends  wrote  to 
him  plainly, '  your  Grace  is  grown  into  great  choleric  fashions, 
whensoever  you  are  contraried  in  that  which  you  have  con- 
ceived in  your  head.'  There  were  great  heats  in  the  Council, 
and  the  quarrel  had  risen  almost  into  a  contest  of  arms,  as  is 
shown  by  the  graphic  description  in  the  'Journal'  kept  by 
the  young  king.  His  chief  enemy  was  Warwick,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  man  more  unscrupulous  than 
Somerset.  An  apparent  reconciliation  had  been  effected 
between  the  two  and  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  Warwick's 
eldest  son  to  Somerset's  daughter.  This  connexion,  as  so 
often  happens,  did  not  make  the  rival  politicians  friends.  The 
government  of  the  Protector  proved  itself  a  failure  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  One  of  the  faults  alleged  against  him  was  having 
left  in  a  defenceless  state  Boulogne,  which  was  being  threatened 
by  the  French.  Somerset  was  harsh  to  the  young  king,  and 
had  at  first  sympathized  with  the  peasant  insurgents  in  the 
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Norfolk  revolt,  which  was  quelled  not  without  a  sharp 
struggle  by  his  rival,  Warwick.  In  1552  Somerset  was 
seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  tried  before  the  Lord 
High  Steward  (William  Paulet,  Marquis  of  Winchester)  and 
the  Peers.  The  charges  against  him  were  treason  and  felony. 
The  treason  was  a  design  imputed  to  him  of  getting  hold  of 
the  Tower  and  the  treasure  and  stores  therein  and  the  great 
seal ;  the  felony,  an  attempt  on  the  liberty  (not  the  lives)  of 
Warwick  and  other  Councillors.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  one  of  the  witnesses,  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Somerset  was 
to  try  to  get  up  a  revolt  in  London,  and  if  that  failed  '  he 
would  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  to  Poole.'  Somerset  was 
acquitted  of  the  treason,  but  found  guilty  of  the  felony  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  On  December  22  he  was 
beheaded  in  the  Tower,  his  nephew,  the  king,  entering  the 
fact  in  his  journal,  without  a  single  touch  of  natural  feeling: 

*  The  Duke  of  Somerset  had  his  head  cut  off  upon  Tower- 
hill  between  eight  and  nine  o'  clock  in  the  morning.'  Somerset 
met  his  death  with  great  manliness  and  dignity,  so  that  the 
popular  sympathy  was  deeply  excited  in  his  favour.  *  In 
the  original  limitation  of  the  dukedom  of  Somerset,'  so  writes 
Lord  Macaulay  (History,  vol.  i.  p.  509),  *  the  elder  son  of  the 
Protector  had  been  postponed  to  the  younger  son.  From 
the  younger  son  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  were  descended. 
From  the  elder  son  descended  the  family  which  dwelt  at 
Berry  Pomeroy '  (the  seat  of  the  Seymours  in  Devonshire). 

In  looking  back  at  this  tragedy  of  the  founders  of  he 
noble  house  of  Seymour  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us 
that  Margaret  Seymour  in  her  life  of  useful  and  benevolent 
obscurity  at  Carisbrooke  was  far  happier  than  her  sister  and 
brothers,  who  lived  in  *  that  fierce  light  which  beats '  not  only 

*  upon  a  throne,  and  blackens  every  blot,'  but  also  on  those 
who  are  mixed  up  with  the  intrigues  of  courtiers  and  with 
the  bitter  strifes  and  heated  recriminations  of  opposing 
political  factions. 

September  26,  1885. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  MARGARET  WADHAM  AT 
CARISBROOKE  CHURCH,  AND  ALEX- 
ANDER ROSS. 

I  HAYB  received  a  courteous  letter  from  Mr.  Long,  of 
Portsmouth,  a  diligent  student  of  local  history,  in  which  he 
points  out  my  mistake  in  calling  Margaret  Wadham,  whose 
tomb  is  in  Carisbrooke  church,  the  sister  of  Jane  Se3nnour, 
third  wife  of  Henry  VIII,  when  she  was  in  reality  the  aunt 
of  that  Queen. 

A  suspicion  had  often  crossed  my  own  mind  that  Margaret 
belonged  to  an  earlier  generation  of  the  Seymour  family  than 
Jane,  who  was  the  mother  of  Edward  VI.  In  the  absence  of 
any  positive  evidence  upon  this  point  I  did  not  feel  justified 
in  contradicting  the  statement  of  Worsley  in  his  History  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  says  expressly  that  the  Margaret,  who 
was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Wadham,  was  the  sister 
of  Jane  Seymour.  Worsley  is  backed  up  in  this  account  of 
the  relationship  between  these  two  ladies  of  the  Seymour 
family  by  the  still  older  authority  of  Sir  John  Oglander,  who, 
in  his  MS.,  under  the  heading  of  The  Captains  of  the  Island , 
has  the  following  entry — *  In  Henry  the  VIII's  time,  one 
Wadham,  a  knight,  who  lyeth  buryed  in  Carisbrook  Church 
with  his  wife,  who  was  sister  to  Edward  VI  his  mother.' 

As  the  worthy  knight  of  Nunwell  was  certainly  wrong 
about  Sir  N.  Wadham  being  buried  in  Carisbrooke  church, 
we  may  be  the  more  ready  to  distrust  what  he  says  about 
Margaret,  his  wife. 

In  the  case  of  so  illustrious  a  ducal  family  as  that  of  the 
Seymours  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
pedigree.  On  this  point  I  had  better  quote  Mr.  Long's  own 
words — *  There  were  two,  if  not  three,  John  Seymours  in 
succession  before  the  Sir  John,  father  of  Jane.  He  had  three 
daughters,  Jane  married  to  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth  to  Sir  A. 
Oughtred,  and  Dorothy  to  Sir  Clement  Smith,  The  two  last 
had  second  husbands,  but  neither  of  them  was  Sir  N.  Wadham. 
The  father  of  this  Sir  John  Seymour  was  John,  living  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.     He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
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John  Darrell,  of  Littlecote,  Wilts,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  One  of  these,  Margaret,  was  the  wife  of 
Sir  N.  Wadham.' 

In  Jenkinson's  Guide  io  the  Isle  of  Wtghf^  published  by 
Sandford  in  1876,  you  will  find  under  Carisbrooke  the  fact 
given  that  the  Lady  Wadham  buried  in  Carisbrooke  church 
was  the  aunt  and  not,  as  often  stated,  the  sister  of  Jane 
Seymour.  Here  I  must  leave  the  subject  of  the  degree  of 
affinity  between  Margaret  Wadham  and  Jane  Seymour,  as 
I  have  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge  to  say  further  upon  it. 
I  may  add  that  the  kneeling  figure  on  Margaret  Wadham's 
tomb  is  represented  with  the  head-dress,  called  in  those  days 
'  the  French  hood,'  which  was  worn  by  Jane  Seymour,  as 
shown  in  her  portrait  by  Holbein. 

In  the  volumes,  Letters  and  Papers^  Foreign  and  Domestic ^ 
Henry  Vllly  edited  by  the  late  Professor  Brewer,  are  many 
references  to  Sir  N.  Wadham.  From  these  it  appears  that 
Wadham  was  in  May,  1 509,  appointed  Captain  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Steward  of  the  Crown  lands,  and  Master  of  the  Hunt, 
as  also  of  the  game  within  the  forest  there  {Patent  Rolls^ 
Henry  VIII,  p.  2).  He  did  not  hold  this  office  long,  as  he 
was  superseded  by  James  Worsley  in  1513.  In  15 14  his 
name  appears  on  the  sheriff  roll  as  pricked  for  the  office  of 
Sheriff  for  Devon.  Wadham  did  not  leave  his  lands  to  his 
widow,  as  Worsley  {Hist,  I.  W,  p.  240)  states,  for  he  sur- 
vived her  several  years.  She  had,  before  he  had  quitted  the 
Island,  sold  Alvington  to  Harvey,  who  had  been  lier  husband's 
servant,  and  who  came  into  the  Island  with  him.  Sir  Nicholas 
seems  to  have  settled  himself  in  Somerset,  and  was  living  in 
1523,  being  granted  in  that  year  licence  to  enclose  a  park 
in  the  Manor  of  Miresfield,  in  that  county.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  Henry  VIII,  and  was  often  appointed  on 
various  commissions,  on  military  and  other  matters,  both  in 
Hants  and  Somerset.  He  probably  left  children,  as  the 
licence  to  make  a  park  is  granted  to  him  and  his  issue. 

I  have  also  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Sir  W.  H.  Cope,  Bart.,  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  him 
by  me.  Sir  W.  H.  Cope,  who  is  the  present  owner  of  Brams- 
hill  Park,  has  been  a  collector  of  the  many  works  written  by 
Alexander  Ross,  from  the  feeling  that  there  could  be  no  more 
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fitting  receptacle  for  these  than  the  librar}'  of  that  hospitable 
mansion  in  which  that  former  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke  found 
a  shelter  and  home  in  his  declining  years,  and  where  he 
died.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bodleian  have  upon  their  shelves  all  or  most  of  the  works  of 
Ross ;  but,  at  any  rate,  Sir  W.  H.  Cope,  as  I  am  informed, 
not  by  himself  but  by  another  correspondent,  has  the  most 
complete  private  collection  of  those  many  books  of  the 
Scotch  writer  commemorated  in  Hudibras.  I  leani  also  from 
Sir  W.  H.  Cope  that  Ross's  memorandum-books  or  notes  are 
in  Clare  College  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  same  informant 
gives  a  copy  of  the  extract  he  himself  made  from  Bishop 
Neile's  Register  at  Winchester  : — *  Alexander  Rosse,  clerk, 
was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  All  Saints',  Southampton, 
7th  July,  1628,'  that  is  about  six  years  before  he  became 
Vicar  of  Carisbrooke.  An  inquiry  into  the  records  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School,  at  Southampton,  founded  by  Edward  VI, 
would  fix  the  date  of  Ross's  admission  as  master  of  that 
school. 

Poor  Ross  seems  to  have  had  his  enemies  who  pursued 
his  memory  after  his  death,  for  in  the  bookseller's  advertise- 
ment to  the  best-known  of  all  his  voluminous  writings,  TAe 
View  of  all  Religions^  it  is  said  that  *  since  his  death,  one  (so 
much  a  hobbist,  that  I  wish  he  turn  not  atheist)  hath  in  print 
given  him  a  snarling  character,  whom,  leaving  to  his  folly, 
I  shall  only  desire  that  this  short  sentence,  de  moriuis  nil  nisi 
bonum,  may  be  his  remembrance  for  the  future.'  Who  this 
controversialist  was,  I  do  not  know.  He  was  buried  in  the 
same  obscurity  as  that  which  has  overtaken  Ross  himself. 
Sir  W.  H.  Cope  has  done  a  good  work  in  finding  a  domicile 
in  his  mansion  at  Bramshill  Park  for  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
Ross's  busy  pen  and  teeming  brain,  which  would  othenvise 
have  shared  the  fate  of  nearly  all  books,  except  those  very 
few  books  which  are  truly  *  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,'  were  it  not  for  our  libraries,  whether  public  or  private. 

The  collector  of  books  is  no  less  valuable  than  the  writer 
of  them.  'Libraries,'  so  writes  an  author  commended  by 
Charles  Lamb,  'are  the  wardrobes  of  literature,  whence 
a  man  properly  informed  might  bring  forth  something  for 
ornament,  much  for  curiosity,  and  more  for  use.' 
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PS. — That  thoroughly  well-informed  genealogist,  Mr.  Long, 
has  had  the  kindness  to  write  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
pedigree  of  the  Careys,  in  reference  to  my  letter  upon  Lord 
Falkland,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  these  pages.  The  Careys 
Lords  Hunsdon,  so  I  learn  from  Mr.  Long,  and  the  Careys 
Lords  Falkland  were  of  the  same  stock.  Sir  W.  Carey 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  fought  on  the  Lancastrian  side 
at  Tewkesbury,  and  was  beheaded  by  the  victors  after 
the  battle.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
a  son,  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  Careys  of  Corkington  and 
Torr  Abbey,  Devon ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  Thomas  Carey, 
whose  great-grandson,  Henry,  was  created  Viscount  Falkland 
Nov.  1620.  The  second  son  of  Thomas  Carey,  William, 
Esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry  VIII,  married  Mary  Boleyn, 
sister  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  Ann  Boleyn,  and  his  son, 
Henry  Carey,  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Hunsdon 
in  1559.  Robert  Carey,  fourth  son  of  Henry,  first  Lord 
Hunsdon,  was  also  created  Earl  of  Monmouth  in  1626. 

December  24,  1885. 


MARGARET  WADHAM.— PEDIGREES  OF 
SEYMOUR,  OGLANDER,  AND  WHITE. 

Mr.  Long,  of  Portsmouth,  has  cleared  up  the  question  as 
to  whether  Margaret  Wadham,  buried  at  Carisbrooke  church, 
was  the  aunt  or  sister  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  pedigree  of  the  Sejrmours  which  he 
has  allowed  me  to  publish  in  these  pages.  From  this 
it  appears  that  John  Seymour,  who  was  sheriff  of  Wilts  in 
1458,  and  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Darell,  of 
Littlecote,  Wilts,  had  four  sons,  John,  George,  Robert,  and 
William ;  also  four  daughters,  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Wadham;  Jane  or  Joan,  married  to  Sir  J.  Huddlestone, 
of  Cumberland ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Croft,  Esq. ;  and 
Catherine,  who  died  unmarried.  His  eldest  son,  John,  had 
issue  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Jane,  the  Queen  of  Henry  VIII,  and  mother  of  Edward  VL 
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This  statement,  which  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  main 
from  Collins'  Peerage,  settles  this  long-doubted  point,  thus 
confirming  the  information  given  me,  now  many  years  ago, 
by  a  lady  connected  with  the  Popham  family,  who  said  that 
on  consulting  Collins'  Peerage  she  felt  assured  that  the 
ordinary  assumption  that  Margaret  Wadham  was  the  sister 
of  Jane  Seymour  was  erroneous. 

I  had  also  put  the  same  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  who, 
from  his  family  papers,  gave  me  the  account  of  the  Wadham 
family  which  is  to  be  found  above  (p.  439),  and  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  says, '  I  have  no 
further  papers  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question  you 
give  me.' 

Since  writing  the  above,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.Bailey 
of  Newport  and  Shanklin,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting the  magnificent  reprint  of  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  Dorset^  by  John  Hutchins,  M.A.,  Westminster, 
1864.  In  Part  V  of  that  work,  p.  216,  is  the  pedigree  of  the 
Wadham  family,  in  which  it  stated  that  the  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Wadham  was  Margaret,  sister  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  Kt.  In 
addition  to  what  is  to  be  found  above  (pp.  437  sqq.)  about 
Sir  Nicholas,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  a  note  to  the  pedi- 
gree it  is  said  that  in  1530  Sir  Nicholas  Wadham  was  com- 
missioned by  the  king,  with  many  other  persons  of  rank, 
chiefly  knights,  to  take  inquisition  of  the  estates  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  lately  attainted. 

It  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  families  to  be  informed 
that  also  in  the  same  Part  V,  p.  134,  of  Hutchins'  History  is 
a  complete  pedigree  of  the  Oglanders.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  on  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  and  knightly  family 
of  the  Strodes,  of  Parnham  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  by  the 
death  of  Thomas  Strode,  Esq.,  the  last  of  that  name,  in  the  year 
1764,  without  issue,  the  Strode  estates,  both  in  Dorset  and 
Somerset,  devolved  to  Sir  John  Oglander,  Bart.,  of  Nunwell, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  right  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Strode,  of  Parnham,  Kt.  (by  his  second  wife  Lady  Ann  Paulet), 
who  married  Sir  William  Oglander,  of  Nunwell,  Bart.  A 
particular  account  of  the  Oglander  family  may  be  found  also 
in  Collins'  Baronetage  and  Worsley's  Hist,  L  W, 

VOL.  I.  G  g 
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In  Brewer's  Toilers  and  Papers^  Foreign  and  Domestic^ 
Henry  VIII^  vol.  i.  No.  1236, 1  find  the  following  entry  relating 
to  a  fact  not  mentioned  by  Worsley.  In  15 10  the  king  gives 
directions  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Chancellor  (Arch- 
bishop Warham),  for  a  commission  to  Guy  Palmes,  serjeant- 
at-law,  William  Froste,  John  Newport,  Nicholas  Ticheboume, 
Thomas  Moore,  and  John  Dale,  to  inquire  into  the  murder 
of  Thomas  Oglander  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Thomas 
Haull ...  s  (?)  and  his  company  there.  Have  the  family 
papers  of  the  Oglanders  any  account  of  this  murder  ?  Some- 
where about  that  time,  according  to  the  pedigree,  a  Thomas, 
son  of  Thomas  Oglander  and  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Joliffe,  died  without  issue,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
murder.  The  Haull . . .  s,  the  murderer,  may  have  been  a  con- 
nexion, for  when  William  De  Oglander  granted  to  Quarr 
Abbey  lands  in  pawn  held  by  his  uncle's  son,  Roger,  among 
the  witnesses  is  Robert  De  Haule ;  and  Thomas  De  Haules 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Richard  Oglander,  about  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  Part  XIII,  p.  154  of  the  same  work  of 
Hutchins  will  be  found  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  White 
of  Upcerne  and  of  Fairlee,  Isle  of  Wight,  now  represented 
by  Francis  White-Popham,  Esq.,  of  Wootton  Lodge  and 
Shanklin  Manor  House.  This  pedigree,  taken  from  one  in 
Burke's  Hampshire  Pedigrees,  p.  193,  was  carefully  compiled 
by  the  Rev.  Walton  White  from  various  authorities,  public 
registers,  private  papers,  wills,  and  other  documents.  In 
the  text  of  Hutchins  will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of 
this  ancient  family,  which  appears  to  have  many  branches 
in  diflferent  parts  of  England.  Several  members  of  the  family 
were  men  of  distinction  in  their  time,  and  formed  alliances 
by  marriage  with  personages  of  rank  and  title. 

February  20,  1886. 
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THE   ISLE  OF  WIGHT  IN  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the 
fifteenth  century  than  during  the  two  preceding  centuries. 
The  fifteenth  century  was  a  somewhat  ignoble  period ; 
developed  as  it  was  from  the  ages  which  had  gone  before  it, 
it  was  a  development  for  the  worse — a  corruption.  A  new 
influence  of  the  plotting  head  and  cunning  tongue  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  bold  heart  and  the  strong  arm.  An  atmosphere 
of  sceptical  superstition  hung  over  the  chaotic  mass  of  civil 
tumult,  factious  strife,  and  fierce  and  bloody  hatreds.  The 
division  of  classes  brought  about  a  reign  of  terror.  '  It  was 
feared/  says  Froissart,  *  that  all  gentility  would  j)erish.  Vague 
thoughts  of  crime  preoccupied  all  minds.'  The  fifteenth 
century  despised  its  predecessor,  and  has  in  its  turn  been 
branded  with  the  reprobation  of  history.  We  must  not 
undervalue  for  all  this  the  period,  or  the  benefits  which  it 
has  bequeathed  to  us  in  aftertimes.  In  England  it  gave 
birth  to  our  English  public  schools.  If  we  did  not  share  like 
other  nations  in  the  revival  of  letters,  at  least  the  soil  was 
prepared  in  which  literature  and  art  might  flourish  hereafter. 

*  During  this  century/  as  my  friend  and  parishioner  Professor 
Morley  has  with  truth  observed  {English  Literature,  p.  18) 

*  there  were  two  writers  who  showed  that  the  pulse  of  the 
nation  had  not  stopped — Sir  John  Fortescue,  the  author  of 
the  treatise  entitled  Of  the  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and 
Limited  Monarchy,  and  that  great  ecclesiastic,  Reginald 
Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester, — who  opposed  constant  ap- 
peal to  the  Bible  on  diff'erent  matters  of  Church  discipline, 
because  God  had  given  to  men  reason  to  determine  such 
things  for  themselves.' 

The  leading  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  such  as 
would  be  raised  up  in  this  period  of  'treasons,  stratagems, 
and  spoils.'  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  afterwards  Duke 
of  York,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of 
the  Casde  of  Carisbrooke,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  product  of  its  vices  rather  than  its  virtues. 

Gg  2 
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He  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  inherited  a  taint  of  inbred  ferocity. 
She  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Pedro  of  Castile,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judicial  Hallam,  richly  deserved  the  sur- 
name of  *  The  Cruel/  and  of  that  human  tigress,  Maria  de 
Padilla,  whose  lust  for  blood  is  so  picturesquely  told  in  one 
of  the  Spanish  ballads  translated  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  Edmund 
Langley,  with  his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  accompanied  their 
eldest  brother,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  when  he  was  in- 
duced by  the  promise  of  Biscay  to  enter  Spain  as  the  ally  of 
Castile.  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  came  to  Bordeaux, 
where  Edward  was  then  resident,  accompanied  by  his  two 
daughters ;  and  shortly  afterwards  John  of  Gaunt  took  for  his 
second  wife  Constantia,  one  of  those  princesses  (in  whose 
assumed  right  he  unwarrantably  claimed  the  title  of  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon),  and  his  brother  Edmund  married  the 
other  daughter.  A  French  historian  discovers  in  this  double 
Spanish  marriage  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  policy  in  Edward's 
two  sons  to  conquer  Spain  as  well  as  France.  This  seems 
far-fetched — ^young  Englishmen  before  the  days  of  Lord  Byron 
were  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  '  dark-eyed  maids  of 
Spain.'  Edward,  the  son  of  this  Edmund  and  his  Spanish 
wife,  first  appears  in  English  history  a.  d.  1397,  when  he  was, 
with  several  others,  one  of  the  lords  appellant,  as  they  were 
technically  called,  in  the  charge  of  treason  against  his  uncle, 
Gloucester.  Worsley,  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(p.  65),  says  of  this  Governor  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  'He 
hesitated  at  nothing  to  gratify  his  mother's  licentious  humour, 
and  was  not  only  privy  and  consenting  to  the  murder  of  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  also  sent  his  cook  to  assist 
in  it.'  More  recent  investigation  hardly  bears  out  this  charge 
of  Worsley's  against  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  The  death  of 
Gloucester  is  still  a  mystery,  but  so  much  as  this  has  been 
made  out.  According  to  the  confession  of  one  John  Hall, 
who  was  executed  shortly  after  he  accession  of  Henry  IV, 
the  duke  was  removed  from  the  Castle  at  Calais  soon  after 
the  judge,  William  Rikhill,  had  left,  bringing  back  with  him 
a  very  full  confession  of  Gloucester's  misdeeds,  and  was 
carried  to  a  house  in  the  town,  where  he  was  smothered. 
This  appears  to  have  been  done  on  his  own  responsibility  by 
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the  Earl  Marshal  (Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham), 
who,  when  called  upon  to  produce  his  prisoner  before 
Parliament,  simply  replied  that  being  in  the  king's  prison  at 
Calais  he  had  died  there.  Richard  II,  with  his  love  of 
high-sounding  titles,  conferred  on  him  the  strawberry-leaved 
coronet  of  Duke  of  Albemarle,  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy, 
for,  Richard  II  being  shortly  afterwards  deposed,  Henry  IV 
degraded  him  to  his  former  rank  of  Earl.  This  degradation 
took  place  when  the  lords  appellant  against  Gloucester  were 
called  to  account  by  Parliament.  These  chivalrous  lords, 
who  as  knights  were  sworn  to  know  no  fear,  were  not 
ashamed  to  take  for  their  plea  that  they  were  afraid,  and  had 
acted  by  compulsion  of  Richard's,  and  were  in  consequence 
let  off  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  titles  and  estates  they  had 
received  from  Richard  as  a  reward  for  their  services  against 
his  uncle,  Gloucester. 

Rutland's  next  act  was  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury  to  kill  his  first  cousin,  Henry  IV, 
at  Windsor  on  Twelfih-Night  The  plot  failed  through  the 
treachery  of  Rutland.  This  *  infamous  man,'  as  Hume 
(Hist,  of  England^  chap,  xviii.)  calls  him  with  a  righteous 
indignation  unusual  in  the  easy  nonchalance  of  that  historian, 
presented  the  head  of  his  fellow-conspirator.  Lord  Despenser, 
carrying  it  on  a  pole  to  the  king,  as  a  testimony  of  his  loyalty. 
To  add  to  the  ignominy,  the  unfortunate  Despenser  had 
married  Rutland's  only  sister,  Constance.  Treason  pros- 
pered in  his  case ;  he  w^as  both  pardoned  and  reinstated  in 
his  lands,  and  shortly  afterwards  so  far  gained  the  king's 
confidence  as  to  be  appointed  his  lieutenant  in  the  Duchy 
of  Aquintaine.  When  his  father  died  (i  401)  he  had  livery  of 
all  his  lands,  and  in  the  Parliament  held  in  Gloucester  (1407) 
was  restored  to  his  hereditary  title  of  Duke  of  York.  In 
1414  he  was  made  Justiciar  of  South  Wales  and  Warden 
of  the  East  Marches  towards  Scodand.  The  next  year, 
attending  Henry  V  to  France,  he  obtained  leave  to  lead  the 
van  at  the  battle  of  Azincourt,  or,  as  the  English  called  it, 
Agincourt.  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  has  written  the  History 
of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  (Lond.  1827)  from  the  narratives  of 
those  who  were  personal  witnesses  of  that  *  well-foughten 
fight,'  which  has  made  St.  Crispin's  day  famous.    The  French 
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chronicle-writer,  Monstrelet,  embellishing  the  account  of 
these  eye-witnesses,  makes  quite  a  Homeric  scene,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe  beats 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  ground ;  and  when  Henry  stood 
forth  to  defend  this  unworthy  Prince  of  the  blood  Alen9on 
hit  him  over  his  head  and  knocked  off  part  of  the  crown 
which  Henry  wore  over  his  helmet.  Shakespeare,  with  his 
accustomed  sound  judgement,  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Duke  of  Exeter  {Henry  V,  Act  iv.  Sc.  6)  the  real  stoiy  of 
York's  death.  The  Duke  of  York,  being  fat  and  unwieldy 
( *  Obesity,'  so  Michelet  has  remarked,  •  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  figures  of  this  sensual  epoch '),  was  thrown  down  and 
smothered  in  the  mud  of  that  deep  wet  clay  field,  thus 
meeting  with  an  end  more  honourable  than  his  life.  His  body 
was  brought  to  Fotheringay,  on  the  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire 
— the  peculiar  seat  of  the  House  of  York — where  he  had 
founded  a  collegiate  church,  and  interred  in  the  choir  under 
a  fiat  slab  of  marble  with  his  efiigy  on  a  plate  of  brass.  He 
was  married  to  Philippa,  third  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John, 
Lord  de  Mohun,  Baron  of  Dunster,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  ill-gotten  honours  and 
fortune  by  his  nephew,  Richard,  who,  though  he  never  bore 
the  title,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  king  of  the  House  of 
York,  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  being  charged, 
along  with  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey 
of  Heton,  for  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  king,  was 
beheaded  in  August,  141 4.  On  his  death,  his  widow, 
Philippa,  Duchess  of  York,  obtained  a  grant  for  her  life  of  the 
Lordship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Caris- 
brooke,  with  the  Manor  of  Bowcombe  and  the  Church  of 
Freshwater.  (See  Appendix  xxiii.  in  Worsley  s  History  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.) 

The  Duchess  died  in  1430,  being  also  seised  of  the  manors 
of  Niton,  Whitfield,  Pann,  and  Thorney,  with  the  Forest  of 
Bordwood,  which  she  enjoyed  in  satisfaction  of  dower. 
Worsley  says  {Hist.  /.  W,  p.  80)  that  in  his  time  there  was  in 
that  forest  a  small  building  called  the  Queen's  Tower,  from 
which  eminence  Philippa  used  to  view  the  chace.  In  old 
times  this  forest  was  a  '  noble  hunting  ground,  well  stocked 
with  red  and   fallow  deer,  heathcocks,  and  other  game.' 
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Canon  Venables  in  his  Guide  (p.  177)  adds  that  '  an  insulated 
knoll  on  the  right  of  the  road,  overgrown  with  ferns  and 
gorse,  still  preserves  the  name  "  Queen's  Bower." ' 

At  a  later  period  than  when  this  Duke  of  York  and  his 
Duchess  were  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  melan- 
choly picture  is  presented  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
the  Island,  as  set  forth  in  petitions  to  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  consideration  of  this  is  dealt  with  elsewhere 

(P-  423). 

August  2^,  1885. 


THE  MEWES  FAMILY. 

Mr.  J.  P.  H.  Mew,  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  well- 
known  Isle  of  Wight  family  of  Mewes,  or  Meux,  in  all  its 
various  forms  of  spelling,  does  not  mention  whence  and  how 
they  obtained  their  estates  at  Kingston,  or  how  these  same 
estates  passed  away  to  the  Worsleys. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  supplement  Mr.  Mew's  valuable 
researches  by  a  few  facts  respecting  the  origin  and  extinction 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Meux  of  Kingston,  which  have  been 
gathered  out  of  Worsle/s  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Oglander  Memoirs  with  Mr.  Long's  useful  notes,  and  the 
registers  of  the  parish  of  Carisbrooke. 

The  Mewes  appear  to  have  come  into  this  Island  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  Kingston  property,  as  Worsley  {History  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  p.  243)  says,  'for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.' 

A  certain  Lodovick  Meux,  from  Lymington  in  Hampshire, 
married  Ann,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Drew,  who 
himself  had  married  Eleanor,  the  heiress  and  daughter  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  De  Kingstones,  who  became  extinct  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II,  and  so  came  to  be  possessed  of  the 
estates  at  Kingston.  The  grandson  of  this  Lodovick  Meux, 
Sir  Wiiliam,  the  first  knight  of  the  family,  was,  says  Oglander 
(Memoirs^  p.  90),  a  soldier  in  Spain,  and  after  two  descents, 
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Sir  John  and  Sir  William,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Meuz, 
Oglander's  contemporary,  whom  that  caustic  observer 
{Memoirs,  p.  7)  describes  as  *  the  veryest  clown  (of  a  gentle^ 
man)  that  evor  the  Isle  of  Wight  bredd.'  Sir  Jolm  died 
December  3, 1629.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  William  Meux, '  was 
as  well  a  quallified  gentleman  as  anie  our  country  bredd ; 
but  of  no  spirite,  for  in  my  presence  Sir  Edward  Dennis  to 
mutch  braved  him.'  The  son  of  this  Sir  William  Meux, 
John,  was  created  the  first  baronet,  December  11,  1641. 
The  title  became  extinct  in  1706  with  the  death  of  the  third 
baronet,  who  bore  the  name  of  William.  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  this  Sir  William  Meux,  was  the  third  wife 
of  Sir  John  Miller,  Bart.,  M.  P.  for  Chichester.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  the  widow,  Lady  Miller,  continued  to 
live  at  Alvington  in  Carisbrooke,  and  presented  the  handsome 
Communion  plate  which  is  now  in  use  at  Carisbrooke  church. 
This  lady's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  as  the  Carisbrooke  register 
shows,  was  born  October  2,  17 15,  and,  as  the  register  of 
marriage  proves,  was  married  January  10,  1737,  to  Sir  Edward 
Worsley,  Kt.,  of  Gatcombe,  who  in  1750  rebuilt  the  mansion 
house  at  Gatcombe  as  it  stands.  Lady  Worsley  died  in 
March,  1774.  Lady  Worsley,  relict  of  Sir  Edward  Worsley, 
as  the  last  survivor  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Meux,  de- 
vised the  Kingston  estates  to  her  son,  Edward  Meux 
Worsley,  Esq.     (See  Worsley,  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 

P-  243) 

The  present  baronet  of  the  name  of  Meux  traces  his 

descent,  as  may  be  seen  in  Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage^ 

to  Bartholomew,  the  son  of  the  Sir  John  Meux  whose  pedigree 

is  entered  in  the  Visitation  of  Hants  in  1622.     According  to 

Sir  John  Oglander,  this  Bartholomew  was  the  very  picture  of 

his  father  both  in  his  clownish  humour  and  his  want  of  all 

learning,  humanity,  and  civility,  though  a  good,  honest  man. 

Sir  John  Oglander  further  adds  that  he  believes  *  the  Mewxes 

or  Mewys  not  to  be  very  great  gentlemen,'  but,  as  Mr.  Long 

has  added  in  a  note,  this  family  *  were  really  greater  gentlemen 

than  Sir  John  imagined ;  as  Sir  John  Meaux,  his  contem- 

p)orary,  by  the  marriage  of  his  father,  William  Meaux,  with 

Eleanor,   daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Strangways,  could  claim 

descent  in  the  female  line    from  the   Nevilles,   Earls    of 
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Westmoreland,  and  Edward  III,  through  the  marriage  of 
Ralph  Nevil,  Earl  Marshal,  with  Joan  Beaufort,  only  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by  his  third  wife/ 

February  aa,  1S90. 
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DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE 

FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  fifteenth  century  is  one  of  those  artificial  yet  convenient 
landmarks  by  which  the  writers  of  historical  manuals  make 
their  subject  more  easy  for  their  readers.  With  the  closing 
years  of  this  century  the  Middle  Ages  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  period  of  modern  or  constitutional  history  begins.  As 
regards  the  history  of  the  Church,  or  the  development  of 
Christianity  mid  the  corruptions  and  defilements  of  the 
world,  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  begins  its  annals 
with  the  continued  existence  of  what  has  been  called  the 
great  Western  Schism.  That  schism  of  double  popes, 
which  lasted  thirty-eight  years  until  the  Council  of  Constance 
held  its  first  sittings  a.  d.  14 16,  sprung  up  indeed  in  the 
former  century  a.  d.  1378,  but  was  in  full  vigour  in  the  years 
of  the  following  century. 

Along  with  the  intensity  and  bitterness  of  the  strife 
occasioned  by  the  papal  schism  the  papacy  itself  fell  into 
a  condition  of  debility  and  confusion.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  was  almost 
unrestricted  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  the  truth  is,  that 
with  schism  among  the  popes  revolt  against  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  made  its  appearance.  It  was  at  the  option 
of  each  prince  to  attach  himself  to  one  pope  or  the  other  as 
might  best  suit  his  political  interests.  The  French  people 
were  the  first  by  whom  effectual  resistance  was  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  The 
whole  nation  declared  itself  as  one  man  against  the  excom- 
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munications  of  Boniface  VIII.  All  the  public  authorities 
expressed  their  adhesion  to  Philip  the  Fair  and  their  cordial 
approbation  of  the  steps  taken  by  their  Sovereign  in  his  con- 
test with  that  Pope.  As  time  went  on  the  French  clergy 
followed  the  precedent  set  them  by  the  laity.  France  and 
Italy  were  at  strife  for  the  popedom.  On  the  election  of 
Urban  VI  as  pope  in  the  Hall  of  Conclave  at  Rome,  the 
French  cardinals  repaired  to  Anagni  to  protest  against  the 
election  as  compulsory.  They  denounced  Urban.  VI  as  a 
destroyer  of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  elected  Clement  VII 
as  a  rival  pope,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon  in 
France. 

Thereupon  arose  that  great  and  amazing  scandal  which  is 
denoted  by  the  name  of  the  Western  Schism,  and  which  must 
have  filled  the  hearts  of  all  devout  Christians  and  loyal 
children  of  the  Church  with  dismay  and  confusion.  It  was 
a  battle  between  two  or  three  bad  men  calling  themselves 
vicars  of  Christ — a  battle  waged  with  every  spiritual  and 
carnal  weapon— to  decide  who  was  entitled  to  the  lofty 
app>ellation  of  head  of  the  Church  and  judge  of  mankind. 
Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Joanna  of  Naples, 
adhered  to  her  native  pontiff.  From  various  reasons  of  State 
policy  the  German  Empire,  Bohemia,  Poland, and  the  northern 
kingdoms,  with  Portugal,  espoused  the  cause  of  Urban. 
England  too  favoured  the  pope  hostile  to  France.  France 
at  first  stood  alone  in  support  of  a  French  pope  at  Avignon 
instead  of  Rome.  Scotland,  then  under  home  rule,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Roman  historian's  maxim  'that  the  hatred  of 
near  neighbours  is  the  bitterest  of  all,*  sided  with  France,  the 
hereditary  foe  of  England.  Afterwards  the  Pope  of  Avignon 
was  recognized  by  Spain,  Savoy,  and  Lothringen.  None  of 
these  rival  popes  were  men  whom  religious  enthusiasm  could 
raise  into  an  idol ;  they  were  rather  men  from  whom  devotional 
feeling  could  but  turn  away  abashed  and  ashamed.  Pope 
and  antipope  each  called  the  other  antichrist.  The  grey- 
headed rival  pontiffs,  each  claiming  to  be  Christ's  repre- 
sentative on  earth,  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  from  the  world 
that  neither  had  the  least  reliance  on  the  truth,  honour,  justice, 
and  religion  of  his  adversary.  They  were  justified  in  this 
mutual  distrust  by  the  shameless  tergiversation  of  both,  and 
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by  the  subtle  excuses  with  which  they  defended  their  equivoca- 
tions and  evasion  of  the  most  solemn  engagements. 

The  evil  of  this  most  unseemly  rivalry  became  intolerable. 
The  University  of  Paris,  then  the  most  learned  body  of 
ecclesiastics  in  Christendom,  by  the  mouth  of  Gerson,  to 
whom  the  authorship  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  has  been 
attributed,  and  other  illustrious  doctors  declared  that  the 
knot  must  be  cut,  and  that  a  general  council  should  be  called 
together.  But  who  was  to  summon  it  ?  The  Church  divided 
against  itself  was  helpless.  The  cardinals  belonging  both  to 
the  Roman  and  French  *  obedience '  (with  new  circumstance 
came  in  this  new  word  of  'obedience')  were  adverse  to  the 
measure  and  started  all  possible  difficulties.  Failing  a  general 
council,  two  alternatives  were  proposed,  either  arbitration  or 
cession,  that  is  to  say,  both  popes  renouncing  their  authority. 
The  money  question  came  in.  The  usual  wealth  which 
flowed  mto  the  papal  treasury  was  interrupted  by  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times,  and  Christendom  had  also  to  support  two 
papal  courts.  The  clergy  were  crushed  with  demands  of 
tenths  or  subsidies.  In  England  the  statutes  of  the  realm 
began  to  speak  a  defiant  and  economic  language  against  the 
boundless  demands  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  who  was  im- 
poverished by  the  loss  of  the  revenue  from  France  which  now 
went  to  the  rival  pope  of  Avignon.  The  schism  did  not 
terminate  with  the  death  of  the  first  rival  popes.  When  one 
or  other  died  fresh  elections  were  held  at  Rome  or  Avignon. 
As  for  the  proposal  of  a  compromise  by  the  appointment  of 
arbiters  it  was  found  to  be  hopeless.  Who  was  to  appoint 
the  arbiters,  or  enforce  their  award  ?  Cession  was  the  only 
course  left ;  the  renunciation  of  their  office  by  both  popes 
into  the  hands  of  the  College  of  Cardinals — either  the  two 
colleges  united  in  one,  or  each  to  his  own  college.  Each 
of  the  popes  was  fully  prepared  to  heal  the  schism,  provided 
he  himself  remained  pope ;  neither  would  acknowledge  him- 
self an  intrusive  and  usurping  pontiff.  Christendom  beheld 
with  indignation  this  miserable  game  of  chicanery  and 
stratagem  played  by  two  old  men  each  above  seventy  years 
of  age.  The  result  was  the  General  Council  of  Pisa,  a.d. 
1409,  which  met  on  March  25  or  Lady  Day,  which  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  held  to  be  almost 
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the  holiest  of  days,  not  to  be  profaned  by  business  even  of 
the  most  solemn  importance. 

The  council  was  summoned  by  the  College  of  Cardinals 
on  their  own  authority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  or 
the  Emperor.  Both  the  popes,  Gregory  XII  of  Rome  and 
Benedict  XIII  of  Avignon,  refused  to  appear.  The  rival 
popes  were  deposed  by  the  council,  and  a  new  poiie, 
Alexander  V,  appointed.  Such  was  the  deliberative  act  by 
which  a  general  council  assumed  a  power  superior  to  the 
papacy,  and  broke  through  the  tradition  of  the  pope's  inde- 
feasible and  irresponsible  autocracy.  It  was  much  beyond 
a  decision  on  a  contested  election,  for  it  cashiered  both  pope 
and  antipope,  and  that  not  on  account  of  irregularity  or 
invalidity  of  election  but  of  crimes  and  high  misdemeanours. 
If  the  schism  had  undermined  the  Papacy  in  public  estimation, 
the  general  council  might  seem  to  give  the  finishing  blow. 
The  papal  schism  however  increased  instead  of  diminishing. 
Each  of  the  three  popes  had  his  followers  and  each  excom- 
municated the  other. 

Sigismund,  the  most  able  Emperor  who  for  many  years 
had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  who  had  redeemed  the 
follies,  vices,  and  tyrannies  of  his  younger  years,  was  most  de- 
sirous that  unity  should  be  restored  to  the  Church.  His  avowed 
and  steadfast  determination  was  to  terminate  the  scandal  of 
the  schism.  The  Italian  pope,  John  XXIII,  had  recourse  to 
secret  artifices  to  put  off  the  evil  day  when  a  general  council 
should  be  sanctioned,  and  was  thunder-struck  when  he  heard 
that  the  Cardinals,  in  his  name,  had  agreed  on  holding  a 
council  in  Constance,  an  imperial  city  on  the  German  side  of 
the  Alps.  Most  people  connect  the  Council  of  Constance 
with  the  infamous  breach  of  faith  with  John  Huss  and  the 
murder  of  that  martyr  for  truth  and  assertor  of  national 
righteousness.  More  however  came  out  of  that  council  than 
that  enormous  crime.  Practically  the  council  closed  up 
the  Western  Schism,  but  the  effects  of  that  schism  were 
enduring. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  remarked  that  the  dependence  of  events 
on  general  causes  rather  than  on  transitory  combinations  and 
the  characters  of  individuals  is  more  evident  in  ecclesiastical 
history  than  we  are  apt  to  find  in  political  history.     An  illus- 
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tradon  of  this  observation  will  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
English  Church.  The  Western  Schism,  preceded  as  it  was 
by  the  removal  of  the  papal  court  to  Avignon,  a.  o.  1303,  had 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  church  politics  and  legislation 
of  England.  Timidly  dependent  upon  the  court  of  France, 
the  popes  lost  their  hold  over  the  English  nation.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  victors  of  Crecy,  of  Poitiers, 
and  of  Agincourt,  would  be  submissive  to  a  French 
pontiff.  Dating  from  the  seventy  years  of  the  transfer  of  the 
papacy  to  Avignon,  which  Petrarch  compared  to  that  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  papal  power  in  England  gradually 
subsided.  The  suppression  of  the  alien  priories,  which  is 
the  leading  event  that  marks  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  the  precursor  and  the  precedent  for  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII,  and  was  one  of 
a  series  of  acts  of  the  legislature  and  the  crown  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  final  rupture  of  the  National  Church  of 
England  with  the  Roman  see. 

January  30,  1893. 

II. 

The  fourteenth  century  in  England  closes  with  the  cession 
of  the  Crown  by  Richard  II,  followed  by  the  deposition  of  that 
weak  ruler.  The  fifteenth  century  opens  with  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  by  virtue  of  a  Parliamentary 
tide.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  who  reigned  under  the  designation 
of  Henry  IV,  was  the  only  legitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
or  Ghent,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  policy  of  the 
descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  was  altogether  unlike  that  of 
their  ancestor.  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  religious  movement  of  Lollardism.  At  all 
events  he  thought  it  was  his  interest  to  favour  that  party. 
The  two  sovereigns  of  his  house,  Henry  IV  and  his  son 
Henry  V,  were  for  crushing  that  movement,  and  were  sup- 
porters of  the  National  Church.  The  impulsive  Richard  II, 
through  the  influence  of  his  first  consort,  the  *  good  Queen 
Anne '  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  had 
favoured  the  Wyclifites.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  IV 
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was  to  dispatch  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  with  a  gracious 
promise  to  the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury — 
first,  that  he  would  never  demand  any  money  from  the  clergy 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  secondly,  that  he  would 
protect  them  in  all  their  liberties  and  immunities ;  thirdly, 
that  he  would  assist  them  with  all  his  power  in  exterminating 
heresy.  This  last  miserable  concession  to  the  demands  of 
the  prelates  and  higher  clergy  was  ratified  by  the  far  more 
severe  provisions  of  the  *  Statute  of  Heretics.'  According 
to  this  Act  of  Parliament  (2  Henry  IV,  c.  15)  no  one  was  to 
preach  without  the  Bishop's  licence,  and  persons  accused  of 
heretical  opinions  were  to  be  judged  by  the  diocesan,  and 
to  be  punished  at  the  King's  pleasure  if  they  recanted,  but  if 
not,  to  be  burnt. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Henry  by  this  procedure  was 
making  a  bargain  with  the  clergy  for  their  support.  Very 
probably  his  own  convictions  led  him  to  adopt  this  course. 
Sons  very  often  take  up  exactly  opposite  religious  and 
political  views  to  those  held  by  their  fathers.  Henry  may 
have  been  disgusted  with  the  religious  creed,  if  it  was  a  belief, 
of  his  father.  And  then  again  it  must  be  remembered  that 
though  the  Lollards  professed  themselves  to  be  Wyclifites 
they  had  advanced  far  beyond  Wyclif  himself.  Instead  of 
being  reformers  within  the  Church  they  became  a  sect,  unable 
to  appreciate  the  views  of  those  who  were  honestly  opposed 
to  them.  Finding  ever  new  and  just  reasons  for  complaining 
of  ecclesiastical  oppression  and  civil  tyranny,  they  gradually 
learnt  to  think  all  Government  and  all  property  as  inventions 
of  the  devil.  Their  numbers  and  the  violence  of  their  language 
made  them  formidable.  Persecution  is  the  child  of  fear. 
Speculative  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  transu Instantiation 
would  have  been  passed  over.     What  has  been  called    the 

*  socialistic  revolt '  of  the  Lollards  alarmed  all  who  had  any 
property  of  their  own.  Wyclif  himself  has  not  escaped  the 
charge  of  preaching  communism.  In  the  great  struggle 
between  the  rich  burghers  of  the  town  to  keep  down  their 
poorer  neighbours  and  the  revolt  of  the  craftsmen  against 
the  wealthy  employers  of  labour,  the  conflict  between  the 

*  greater  folk '  and  the  *  lesser  folk,'  we  have  an  early  picture 
of  class  differences  similar  to  the  disputes  between  the  '  con- 
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federations  of  employers '  on  the  one  hand  and  the  '  trades 
unions'  on  the  other  in  our  own  days.  As  the  guilds  of 
skilled  workmen  became  powerful,  they  sought  to  exclude 
their  less  skilled  brethren  from  an  equal  share  in  their  own 
privileges.  As  Wyclif  himself  says:  'All  fraternities  and 
guilds  of  men  seem  openly  to  run  in  this  course.  For  they 
conspire  many  errors  against  common  charity  and  common 
property  of  Christian  men.  And  hereto  they  conspire  to 
bear  up  each  other  in  the  wrong,  and  oppress  other  men  by 
their  wit  and  power '  (Arnold's  edition  of  Wyclif  s  English 
Works ^  voL  iii.  p.  325). 

Although  it  has  been  stated  by  an  unsympathizing  historian 
(Collier,  EccUs,  History  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  iii.  p.  299)  of 
the  Lollards  *  that  their  notion  of  property  and  Church  power 
was  wretched  and  dangerous/  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  they,  like  the  Anarchists  and  Nihilists  of  our  own  times, 
held  doctrines  subversive  of  all  society.  There  was  however 
enough  in  the  teaching  of  the  more  advanced  section  of  this 
party  to  put  a  prudent  and  foreseeing  Government  on  its 
guard.  Henry  of  Monmouih,  a  far  greater  man  than  his 
very  able  father,  carried  on  what  had  now  become  the 
hereditary  policy  of  the  Lancastrian  house  towards  the 
Church.  Bishop  Stubbs  (Constitutional  History  of  England^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  73-76)  has  given  an  eloquent  and  well-merited 
encomium  of  Henry  V,  derived  from  the  description  of  that 
king  by  the  contemporary  chronicler  Walsingham.  In  this 
Henry  of  Monmouth  appears  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
purest  characters  in  English  history.  He  is  the  typical 
mediaeval  hero,  a  brilliant  soldier,  a  sound  diplomatist,  an 
able  organizer  and  consolidator  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  the  restorer  of  our  navy,  and  the  founder  of  our 
international  and  maritime  law,  for  he  was  not  only  mag- 
nanimous, merciful,  truthful,  and  honourable,  but  also  discreet 
in  word,  provident  in  counsel,  a  cultivated  scholar,  and  a  most 
devout  and  charitable  Christian. 

Such  being  the  man,  it  might  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
the  work  of  suppressing  the  alien  priories,  which  was  the 
great  event  in  Henry's  dealings  with  the  Church  of  England, 
was  carried  out  in  an  equitable,  considerate,  and  tender  spirit. 
An  alien  priory  is  a  cell  or  convent  attached,  as  a  kind  of 
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colony,  to  some  distant  monastery.     When  a  large  monastery 
possessed  a  manor  or  the  right  to  the  tithe  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  the  tenths  and  rents  being  paid  in  kind,  these 
small  dependent  priories  were  established,  that  in  the  inmates 
the  abbots  of  the  mother-house  might  have  faithful  stewards 
of  their  revenues.     In  these  cells  certain  monks   of  the 
parent  monastery  took  up  their  abode,  and  their  president 
was  called  a  prior.     Alien  priories  were  so  called  because  in 
England  they  were   cells  of  a  continental  abbey;    Caris- 
brooke  Priory,  for  instance,  was  attached   to  the  Norman 
abbey  of  Lire  or  Lyra.     They  were  not  alien  or  foreign  so 
long  as  Normandy  belonged  to  England,  but  when  the  union 
between  that  French  province  and  the  English  crown  was 
severed  they  became  alien   or   foreign.     They  were   first 
largely  established   by   Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
under  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  policy  it  was 
to  make  his  realm  as  Norman  as  p>ossible.     For  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  Robert  introduced  this  class  of  priories, 
as  we  find  Lewisham  attached  as  a  dependent  cell  to  Ghent 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alfred.     After  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  William  I  these  dependent  priories  were  vastly  increased. 
The  consequence  was  that  when   Normandy  was  lost  to 
England,  in  the  reign  of  John,  the  British  Isles,  including  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  became  dotted  with  little  nests  of  Norman 
foreigners  who,  if  they  did  not  co-operate  with  the  French 
invaders,  were  yet  always  on  the  watch  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  their  fellow-countrymen.     It  was  not  to  be  tolerated 
when  Normandy  had  become  part  of  France,  and  England 
was  at  war  with  the  French  kings,  that  foreign  abbeys  should 
be  enriched  by  deriving  rents  from  England,  a  portion  of 
which  could  be  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  armies 
of  the  enemy.     When  King  John  of  England  ceded  Normandy 
to  France  eighty-one  of  these  priories  were  sequestered  by 
John,  and  though  their  property  was  restored  to  them  by  his 
son  Henry  III  this  interference  with  the  rights  of  property 
proves  that  the  severance  of  the  union  between  England  and 
Normandy  changed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Government, 
the  Norman  residents  in  England  into  aliens.     The  case  of 
some  of  these  alien  priories  was  hard.     The  monks  had 
become  in  process  of  time  absolute  proprietors  of  their  own 
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estates,  and  lived  under  priors  elected  by  themselves.  No 
special  charges  of  treasonable  or  treacherous  conduct  were 
brought  against  them,  but  it  was  reasonably  assumed  that 
they  were  aliens  in  their  sympathies,  and  might  play  the  part 
of  spies  and  informers. 

The  first  general  and  sweeping  action  against  them  was 
taken  by  Edward  I  in  1294.  The  precedent  was  followed 
by  Edward  II.  Edward  III  restored  them  to  their  original 
owners,  but  in  1337,  in  the  exigencies  of  his  French  wars,  he 
reverted  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  first  year 
of  Henry  IV  they  were  again  restored,  but  only  to  be 
suspended  during  eight  years  of  that  king's  reign.  In  the 
Parliament  of  1402  an  address  was  voted  to  the  crown  that 
all  alien  priories  should  be  suppressed,  and  the  Privy  Council 
had  so  far  carried  that  proposal  into  effect  as  to  receive 
evidence  respecting  the  property  of  these  foundations.  The 
final  blow  was  dealt  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  V,  1414, 
when  they  were  suppressed  by  statute,  according  to  which 
their  proj)erty  was  vested  in  the  crown.  This  forfeiture  of 
their  estates  was  grounded  on  the  allegation  that  they  were 
held  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  English  realm.  The 
properly  of  those  alien  priories  which  had  already  shaken  off 
their  dependence  on  the  Norman  abbeys  and  had  declared 
their  own  independence  was  spared.  For  this  measure  Henry 
Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  House  of  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  foreign  abbeys  to  induce  the 
Council  of  Basle  to  reverse  this  decision,  but  it  was  ineffectual. 
Chicheley  himself  became  the  purchaser  of  many  of  these 
estates  when  they  were  exposed  for  sale.  Neither  Chicheley 
nor  his  contemporaries  regarded  the  dissolution  of  the  priories 
as  sacrilege.  The  good  of  the  country  required  their 
dissolution,  and  it  was  done.  All  that  they  required  was 
permission  to  apply  their  revenues  to  religious  purposes,  and 
this  too  was  done. 

The  transaction  was  an  act  of  disendowment  for  one  class 
of  religious  foundations,  though,  as  it  turned  out,  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  another  class  of  religious  foundations,  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  some  of  the  grammar 
schools  which  were  then  founded  and  endowed  out  of  the 

VOL.  I.  H  h 
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revenues  of  the  alien  priories.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for 
instance,  the  alien  pnory  of  St.  Cross  was  granted  to  Win- 
chester College,  and  St.  Helens  to  Eton.  The  revenues  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  alien  priories,  Caris- 
brooke,  were  bestowed  by  the  king  himself  on  the  Carthusian 
monastery  which  he  founded  under  the  title  of  the  House  of 
Jesus  of  Bethlehem,  a.  d.  1414,  adjoining  his  own  palace 
of  Shene. 

The  total  number  of  these  alien  priories  was,  according  to 
Dugdale,  about  150;  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  suppose 
there  were  more.  A  good  account  of  this  important  measure 
— the  dissolution  of  the  alien  priories — will  be  found  in 
chap.  ii.  of  Henry  VIII  and  English  Monasteries^  written  by 
the  learned,  impartial,  and  fair-minded  Benedictine  Father 
Gasquet ;  also  in  Canon  Dixon  s  History  of  the  Church  of 
England^  vol.  i.  chap,  v ;  and  in  Dr.  Hook's  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury — Archbishop  Chicheley.  All  these 
writers  consider  that  the  dissolution  of  the  alien  priories,  if 
it  does  not  strengthen  the  position  of  Henry  VIII  and  his 
minister  Cromwell  in  their  dissolution  of  .the  English  monas- 
teries, was  a  precursor  of  that  later  assault  upon  the  property 
of  the  Church.  The  hands  that  dealt  the  blow  in  the  two  cases 
belonged  to  very  different  agents.  Henry  V,  says  a  chronicler 
of  the  vanquished  French  people,  Monstrelet,  was  the  darling 
of  the  English  nation.  His  body  when  he  died  was  conveyed 
to  Westminster  (with  a  mourning  that  mocked  belief),  not  like 
that  of  a  king  or  conqueror,  but  like  the  relics  of  a  saint. 
Henry  Chicheley,  the  founder  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  capacity  of  primate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  firmly  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  papal 
court  on  the  independence  of  the  Church,  and  also  repressed 
the  violence  of  the  Lollards,  whence  he  is  by  some  writers, 
though  unjustly,  charged  with  being  a  persecutor.  There 
was,  as  Dr.  Hook  has  remarked,  no  peculiar  sanctity  attached 
to  monastic  property  in  the  eyes  of  a  secular  priest  or  parochial 
clergyman  such  as  Chicheley  had  originally  been.  Practically 
the  dissolution  of  the  alien  priories  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  English  Church,  by  removing  what  had  become  an  abuse, 
and  by  enabling  the  parochial  clergy  to  fulfil  those  religious 
functions  which  had  hitherto   been  discharged   by  foreign 
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monks,  aliens  in  language,  blood,  and  feelings  from  those 
whom  they  had  to  instruct.  It  was  happier  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  for  those  committed  to  their  charge,  that  they  should 
return  to  Normandy  and  the  more  congenial  society  of  their 
French  companions. 

February  6,  189a. 
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The  Isle  of  Wight  has  still  some  lovely  and  lonely  spots, 
which  have  not  caught  the  fancy  of  the  speculative  builder, 
and  where  the  Sanitary  Inspector  in  his  struggle  against  the 
causes  of  preventible  disease  is  not  compelled  to  use  his 
tests  in  analyzing  the  water  to  detect  the  poison  in  what 
we  have  to  drink.  Whitwell  was  one  of  those  spots  from 
which  the  original  charm  had  not  worn  off,  nor  its  artlessness 
gone.  It  remains  still,  I  believe,  a  sequestered  village  with 
green  lanes  where  the  trees  interlace  overhead  and  form 
a  roof  to  the  informal  avenue.  But  it  is  many  years  since 
I  have  seen  it,  and  though  I  had  been  hoping  to  pay 
a  visit  to  it,  while  preparing  the  materials  for  this  letter, 
time  could  not  be  found  to  carry  out  my  intention. 

The  church  of  this  embowered  village  possesses  a  re- 
markable historical  interest  because  of  its  still-existing 
chantry  of  St.  Rhadigund,  *  Cantaria  Maneerii  de  Gatcombe,' 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Episcopal  Registers.  Before  the 
Reformation  many  of  these  chantries  or  private  religious 
foundations  were  established  in  England  for  keeping  up 
a  perpetual  succession  of  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
founder's  family  while  living  and  the  ref)ose  of  the  souls  of 
those  members  of  it  who  had  died.  When  the  taste  for 
founding  monasteries  declined  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  wish  to  secure  these  prayers  for  the  dead  by 
the  foundation  of  chantries  began  to  prevail,  and  it  con- 
tinued with  unabated  zeal  till  the  eve  of  the  Reformation, 
when  by  Statute  37  Henry  VIII,  c.  4,  all  colleges,  chantries, 
and  hospitals  were   dissolved  and  granted  to  the   crown. 

H  h  2 
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From  the  sweeping  language  of  the  statute  the  universities 
considered  themselves  in  danger,  but  Henry  condescended 
to  assure  them  of  safety.  This  dissolution  of  the  chantries 
was  confirmed  by  the  Statute  i  Edward  VI,  c.  14.  The 
act  professed  that  their  revenues  were  to  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  grammar  schools,  the  improvement  of 
vicarages,  and  support  of  preachers;  but  practically  the 
greater  part  was  shared  among  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  employed  in  the  payment  of  the  late  king's  debts. 

These  chantries  were  usually  founded  in  churches  already 
existing,  sometimes  the  churches  of  the  monasteries,  some- 
times the  great  cathedral  or  conventual  churches,  but  very 
frequently  the  common  parish  church  in  town  or  country. 
An  archaeologist  can  often  detect  in  the  fabric  of  an 
English  parish  church  where  these  chantries  have  been  by 
various  small  remains,  and  not  unfrequently  by  those  arched 
recesses  in  the  wall  which  are  called  Founders'  tombs,  but 
which  were  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  tombs  of  persons 
to  whose  memory  chantries  had  been  erected.  These  chantry 
chapels,  the  use  and  occasion  of  which  are  now  so  generally 
forgotten,  occasion  much  of  the  irregularity  of  design  which 
may  be  seen  in  our  old  parish  churches.  In  many  towns 
(as,  for  instance,  at  Newport)  and  country  places  there  are 
ancient  houses  known  by  the  name  of  chantry  houses,  or 
chantries,  or  colleges.  These  have  been  places  of  residence 
of  the  chantry  priests,  and  called  colleges,  where  they  lived 
a  kind  of  collegiate  life,  it  being  held  proper  that  the  clergy 
should  mix  little  with  the  laity.  These  were  seized  and  sold 
to  private  persons  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1547,  which 
suppressed  all  these  foundations.  A  few  years  before  thai 
Statute  was  passed  an  account  was  taken  of  the  property 
which  was  settled  to  these  uses  by  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Act  26  Henry  VIII,  c.  2,  whose  returns  form  the 
important  ecclesiastical  document,  the  Valor  £cclestasticus 
of  Henry  VIII,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Records  in  five  volumes  folio. 

The  historical  interest  of  Whitwell  Church  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  chantry  is  much  as  it  was  in  old  days.  Canon 
Venables  {Guide  I,  W,  pp.  254,  255)  says :  *  Its  plan  is — 
that  so  common  in  the  Island — two  almost  equal  bodies, 
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with  a  stone-ribbed  south  porch  and  small  square  tower  of 
pleasmg  outline  at  the  west.  The  two  bodies,  which  are 
divided  by  an  arcade  of  singular  rudeness,  originally  con- 
stituted two  separate  chapels,  that  to  the  north  dedicated 
to  St.  Rhadigund,  built  and  endowed  by  De  Estur,  Lord  of 
Gatcombe  (in  which  manor  Whitwell  was  originally  included), 
with  an  understanding  that  the  Rector  of  Gatcombe  should 
keep  it  in  repair  and  officiate  therein  on  certain  days.  That 
to  the  south,  which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  belonged  to  the  parishioners  of  Whitwell, 
to  which  fact  is  to  be  attributed  the  position  of  the  parochial 
altar  at  the  end  of  the  smaller  aisle,  instead  of  in  the  con- 
structional chancel  or  chapel  of  St  Rhadigund.' 

These  statements  about  the  connexion  of  the  Rector  of 
Gatcombe  with  the  chantry  of  St.  Rhadigund  are  attested 
by  a  'decree,'  which,  according  to  Worsley  {Hist.  /.  W, 
209),  '  is  in  the  parish  chest,  somewhat  mutilated,  of  John 
Dowman,  Vicar-General  and  Chancellor  of  Richard  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  cause  brought  before  him  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Whitwell  against  the  Vicar  of  Godshill  and 
Rector  of  Gatcombe.'  The  decree,  dated  a.d.  1503,  is  given 
in  Worsley  in  the  original  Latin,  and  is  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  appears  from  this  document  that  what  is 
now  called  the  Church  of  Whitwell  consisted  of  two  chapels, 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Whitwell,  and  that  of  St  Rhadi- 
gund, contiguous  to  it.  The  former  was  to  be  supported 
and  repaired  by  the  inhabitants  of  Whitwell,  parishioners  of 
Godshill,  the  latter  by  the  Rector  of  Gatcombe;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Whitwell,  parishioners  of  Godshill,  were  to  be 
buried  at  Godshill,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Whitwell,  parish- 
ioners of  Gatcombe,  at  Gatcombe.  The  Incumbents  of 
Godshill  and  Gatcombe  were  to  find  and  provide  a  fit  and 
decent  priest  {^ presbyterum  kabilem  et  idoneum*)  constantly  to 
reside  in  the  village  and  celebrate  mass  and  all  other  divine 
offices  on  the  Lord's  day  and  other  festivals. 

The  duties  of  the  Rector  of  Gatcombe  have  been  commuted 
by  a  money  payment,  and  Whitwell,  which  was  properly 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  Godshill  and  Gatcombe,  was  afterwards 
united  with  Godshill  and  Niton,  but  some  years  ago  was 
made  into  a  separate  and  independent  benefice. 
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There  is,  adds  Worsley,  a  lease  in  the  same  chest  (dated 
1574)  of  a  house  called  the  church-house,  held  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Whitwell  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
demised  by  them  to  John  Erode,  in  which  is  the  following 
proviso,  'Provided  always  that  if  the  quarter  shall  need  at 
any  time  to  make  a  quarter-ale  or  church-ale  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  chapel  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  have 
the  use  of  the  said  house  with  all  the  rooms  above  and 
beneath  during  their  ale/ 

This  paper  in  the  Whitwell  chest  illustrates  an  old  English 
custom.  As  we  speak  of  '  a  tea,'  so  our  forefathers  called 
a  social  meeting  at  which  the  fermented  infusion  made  from 
malt  was  drunk  *  an  ale/  They  had  their  church-ales,  quarter- 
ales,  leet-ales,  scot-ales,  clerk-ales,  bed-ales,  Mary-ales  (so  it 
must  be  presumed  on  one  of  the  days  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary),  and  bride-ales.  This  last  has  survived  in  the 
word  '  bridd.'  The  chief  of  these  *  ales '  were  the  parish- 
church-ales,  which  were  divided  into  £aster-ales  and  Whitsun- 
ales  from  the  two  seasons  at  which  they  were  held.  The 
origin  of  these  merry  meetings  is  to  be  traced  to  those  early 
periods  in  our  national  history  when  a  regular  fund  for  the 
repair  of  churches  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  was  still 
unknown.  In  this  case  the  clergy,  sagaciously  enough, 
thinking  that  money  could  be  most  easily  obtained  from 
a  crowd  whose  hearts  were  moved  by  copious  draughts  from 
brimming  flagons,  appointed  set  times  in  which  they  brewed 
strong  ale,  which  was  sold  in  the  church-yards,  or  church- 
house,  and  in  the  latter  case  drunk  upon  the  premises  as 
appears  in  the  document  of  Whitwell.  The  villagers  and 
townsfolk  went  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  as  the  money  was 
to  go  in  pious  and  charitable  uses  did  not  scruple  to  pay 
a  larger  price  for  their  liquor.  Some  of  these  too  imagining 
that  the  more  they  drank  the  more  they  benefited  the  object 
probably  were  led  on  to  drink  more  than  was  good  for 
them.  Something  like  the  church-ales,  though  of  a  still 
older  origin,  were  the  '  wakes/  It  had  been  the  custom  on 
the  dedication  of  a  church,  or  the  birthday  of  a  saint  for 
the  people  to  assemble  on  the  night  before  to  hold  a  religious 
vigil  in  the  open  air.  Hence  the  name  *  wake,'  or  what  the 
Wesleyans  would  call  '  a  watch-night/     Such  a  method  of 
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spending  the  night  often  led  to  mischief,  so  that  'wakes' 
and  'church-ales*  had  to  be  done  away  with.  Harrison, 
whose  Description  of  England  is  bound  up  with  the  history 
of  Ralph  Holinshead  or  HoUynshed,  the  English  annalist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  writing  in  1587,  says,  *The  super- 
fluous numbers  of  idle  wakes,  church-ales,  helpe-ales,  and 
soul-ales,  called  also  dirge-ales,  with  the  heathenish  rioting 
at  bride-ales,  are  well  diminished.' 

Who  was  St  Rhadigund  ?  Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet  of 
the  Faerie  Queen,  in  one  of  his  lesser  poems,  Mother  Hub- 
bards  Tale,  writes — 

'Thon  must  walk  in  greater  gravity. 
And  seem  as  saint-like  as  St.  Radigund.' 

At  three  miles  distance  from  Dover  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  St.  Rhadigund's  or  Bradsole  (Broadpond)  Abbey, 
established  in  1 191  by  Geoffrey  and  Thomas,  Earls  of  Perth, 
for  Premonstratensian  Monks  or  White  Canons,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  church  being  dedicated  to  this  Saint  in 
England,  except  the  Dover  Abbey  and  the  Whitwell  chantry. 
At  Poitiers  in  France  the  Church  of  Ste.  Radegonde,  with 
a  crypt  and  nave  which  date  from  the  twelfth  century, 
still  attracts  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  her  wonder-working 
shrine. 

In  these  days  of  *ologies,*a  word  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  French, '  hagiology,'  to  describe  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  investigates  the  lives  of  saints.  Except  to  professed 
'  hagiologists '  the  name  of  St.  Rhadigund  is  unknown.  The 
history  of  this  remarkable  woman  has  been  told  by  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Tours,  the  French  annalist  of  the  sixth  century,  of 
whom  Professor  Earle  has  said  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Times,  September  30,  1885,  that  *he  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  modern 
history  and  literature.'  Gregory  was  personally  known  to 
Rhadigund,  and  her  favour  was  of  weight  in  bringing  about 
his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Tours.  The  imaginative 
genius  of  Augustine  Thierry  has  worked  up  the  materials 
supplied  by  Gregory  of  Tours  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
period  respecting  the  life  of  St.  Rhadigund  into  a  romantic 
story.     From  the  narrative  of  Thierry  (R/ciis  Merovingiens, 
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vol.  ii.  rec.  v)  I  have  drawn  up  this  short  sketch  of  St  Rhadi- 
gund  and  her  Convent  of  St.  Croix  at  Poitiers. 

The  story  of  Rhadigund  proves  how  in  those  early  days, 
when  the  heathen  barbarism  of  the  Frank  conquerors  of  Gaul 
was  beginning  to  be  tempered  by  Christianity,  a  delicate  and 
pure-minded  woman  with  cultivated  tastes  had  no  resource 
but  to  find  shelter  in  the  cloister.  Canon  Kingsley  has  said 
of  the  men  of  that  sixth  century  *  that  they  were  much  of  the 
temper  and  habits  for  good  and  evil  of  English  navvies.' 
The  'navvy'  of  our  time  is  far  too  reputable  a  member  of 
society  to  be  compared  with  those  wild  Franks,  harrjdng, 
slaughtering,  and  burning  out  of  house  and  field  their  Roman 
enemies  and  Teutonic  rivals.  They  are  more  like  the  pio- 
neers of  Califomian  civilization— the  gold-diggers,  such  as 
they  are  described  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte  in  the  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp  or  the  Idyll  of  Red  Gulch,  Savage  as  were  these 
long-haired  Frankish  kings  and  their  comrades,  they  learnt  by 
the  gentleness  and  culture  of  the  cloister,  as  well  as  by  the 
services  of  the  church,  the  superiority  of  spiritual  to  bodily 
force,  and  of  spiritual  to  bodily  pleasure.  Clothaire  I,  King 
of  Neustria,  having  attacked  the  Thuringians,  a  people  of  the 
Saxon  confederation  in  central  Germany,  had  taken  prisoner 
Rhadigund,  daughter  of  Berther,  the  last  king  but  one  of  the 
Thuringians.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  the  child,  a  girl  eight 
years  old,  so  worked  upon  the  heart  of  her  master  and  future 
husband,  that  by  his  orders  the  youthful  heathen  received 
not  the  simple  education  of  the  girl  of  the  Germanic  race, 
who  learnt  little  beside  spinning  and  hunting,  but  the  more 
refined  training  of  rich  Gallic  women.  She  read  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  had  an  acquaintance 
with  the  older  Latin  poetry,  and  became  a  lover  of  books. 
The  time  approached  when  she  was  to  become  the  wife,  or 
rather  one  of  the  wives,  of  the  king  whose  captive  she  was. 
With  these  kings,  as  Milman  {HisL  of  Latin  Christianity^ 
vol.  i.  p.  287)  has  observed,  *  Marriage  was  a  bond  contracted 
and  broken  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Some  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings  took  as  many  wives,  either  together  or  in 
succession,  as  suited  either  their  passions  or  their  policy.' 
She  was  married  to  Clothaire,  but  disgust  followed  the 
forced  union  between  the  barbarian  king  and  the  woman  who 
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was  estranged  from  him  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  cultivated  in  her.  At 
length  Rhadigunda  was  permitted  to  enter  upon  that  long- 
dreamed-of  life  of  retirement  which  she  desired.  She  formed 
at  Poiders  a  sisterhood,  which  was  a  compromise  between 
monastic  austerity  and  the  riotous  revelry  of  the  outside 
world  of  violence  and  brutality  around  her.  The  study  of 
literature  occupied  the  first  rank  among  the  occupations  of  the 
community  of  the  convent  of  St.  Cross.  Although  severe 
upon  herself,  the  foundress  received  as  visitors  not  only 
bishops  and  clergymen  but  also  lajmen.  The  convent  of 
Poitiers  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
world  when  Venantius  Fortunatus  came  as  a  guest.  A  close 
friendship  sprung  up  between  this  poet,  the  author  of  the 
grand  Latin  Hymns  so  well-known  by  the  titles  of  *  Pange 
lingua'  and  *Vexilla  regis  prodeunt,*  and  Rhadigunda. 
The  intimacy  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  far  later  hymn- 
writer — Cowper,  the  poet,  with  Ladies  Hesketh  and  Austen, 
and  Mrs.  Unwin ;  with  this  difference  indeed  that  a  cloud 
of  religious  gloom  overshadowed,  more  or  less,  all  the  man- 
hood of  Wijliam  Cowper,  deepening  into  blackest  darkness 
at  the  end/of  his  life ;  while  Fortunatus  was  a  light-hearted 
creature,  whose  maxim  was  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life. 
Fortunatus  loved  delicate  cheer,  and  Rhadigunda,  clever  as 
most  women  are  in  retaining  a  friend  by  the  weak  points  in 
his  character,  indulged  him  in  this  respect.  For  which  in  his 
gratitude  the  poet-priest  chirruped  forth  his  poems  on  the 
suppers  in  the  convent  animated  with  delicious,  chats  {vario 
deliciante  joco).  In  other  of  his  poems  this  versatile  Italian 
shows  that  he  was,  in  his  conversations  with  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Thuringia,  the  confidant  of  deep  suffering  on 
her  part  and  melancholy  reminiscences,  in  spite  of  the  peace 
of  mind  she  had  procured.  At  length  the  end  came  for  this 
woman  of  real  genius  and  intense  feeling,  who  delighted  in 
retracing  to  her  friend  the  scenes  of  desolation,  of  murder, 
and  of  violence,  of  which  she  had  been  a  witness  and  partly 
I  a  victim.    She  died  in  the  odour  of  Christian  faith.    She  had 

been  queen  in  her  convent,  not  only  from  her  royal  rank,  but 
from  the  ascendency  of  learning,  intellect,  and  goodness. 
Her  rule  was  firm,  but  tender.    She  strengthened  wavering 
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souls  by  exhortation,  and  her  graver  homilies  were  lightened 
by  womanly  grace  and  even  playfulness,  so  when  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  they  called  her  saint.  The  name  of 
St.  Rhadigund  still  survives,  not  only  in  the  chantry,  but  also 
on  a  hill-side  path,  by  which  in  past  ages  the  worshippers 
used  to  climb  to  pay  their  vows  to  the  shrine  of  their  patron 
saint  in  the  quiet  village  of  Whitwell. 

October  24,  1885. 
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'  There  are  few  prettier  villages  than  Godshill  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  England '  is  the  opinion  of  Canon  Venables, 
who  in  his  excellent  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wighi^  pp.  93,  94, 
has  given  an  admirable  description  of  that  village  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  church  set  upon  the  top  of  a  broken 
hill,  about  whose  rough  sides  the  houses  are  scrambling, 
gives  a  graceful  finish  to  the  picture,  with  its  fine  old  tower 
lighting  all  the  country  round  it,  at  once  a  guide  and 
a  monitor. 

Godshill  has  also  its  historic  memories.  The  local  history 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  mainly  centred  in  Carisbrooke  and 
Newport.  Next  to  these  Swainston,  Godshill,  and  Appuldur- 
combe  have  probably  more  associations  with  the  past  than 
any  other  places  in  this  Island.  Godshill  can  claim  this 
distinction  over  every  other  town  and  village  here  that  it  sent 
forth  from  its  quiet  seclusion  the  solitary  actor  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Reformation  whose  name,  whether  for  praise 
or  blame,  has  been  handed  down.  No  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  has  been  recorded  in  history  as  having  taken  any 
part  in  the  transactions  of  that  momentous  epoch  except 
Dr.  Cole,  who  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  history  of  the 
English  church,  from  his  connexion  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
execution  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

The  English  Reformation  proves  how,  through  the  incon- 
sistencies, duplicity,  political  scheming,  rapacity,  and  bitter 
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hatreds  of  many  of  the  chief  actors  in  that  mighty  change, 
God's  order  vindicated  itself,  bringing  good  out  of  evil.  At 
its  beginning,  the  Reformation  was  the  separation  of  the 
National  church  from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  see. 
King  Henry  VIII,  who  had  denounced  Luther,  and  whom 
Luther  had  denounced,  in  casting  off  the  Pope's  supremacy 
and  asserting  his  own  supremacy  was  influenced  by  personal 
motives.  Still  the  step  he  took  in  breaking  with  Rome  was 
strictly  national,  though  it  was  an  interruption  in  the 
traditional  maxims  of  the  English  Government.  Henry  was 
only  acting  according  to  the  precedents  of  his  Norman  and 
Plaiitagenet  predecessors,  while  going  far  beyond  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  The  mass  of  the  nation  was  of  much  the 
same  mind  as  their  king^^pposed  to  the  power,  but  not 
disagreeing  to  any  great  extent  with  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
The  highest  men  in  the  land  had  not  any  strong  convictions 
upon  the  points  at  issue  with  regard  to  religious  teachings 
and  practices.  Very  few  laymen  or  ecclesiastics  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  took  much  interest  in  Luther's  mental 
conflict  or  in  that  Reformer's  vehement  denunciations  against 
indulgences  and  other  abuses  sanctioned  by  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  If  the  poor  had  been  polled,  they  would  un- 
questionably have  been  on  the  side  of  the  monasteries  and 
convents.  The  passion  for  reform,  as  was  indeed  said  by 
many  an  ecclesiastic  at  the  time,  dwelt  only  in  a  few  students 
at  the  Universities,  whose  heads  had  been  turned,  so  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  maintained,  by  listening  to  the  lectures 
of  Erasmus  on  the  Greek  Testament.  When  *  Greece  rose 
from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hand'  the 
spark  of  life  thus  kindled  only  blazed  up  among  a  few 
scholars  and  Bible  students.  From  early  times  there  had 
been  a  reforming  party  in  the  Church  of  England.  Erasmus 
in  these  lectures  was  but  carrying  out  a  work  which  had 
been  begun  by  Wyclif.  In  the  towns  were  a  few  Lollards, 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  heard  Wyclif's  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  read  out  of  the  manuscript  copies,  and 
who  had  themselves  evaded  the  vigilance  of  the  courts  by 
obtaining  an  English  version  of  the  Bible  in  print.  Ordinary 
people  might  have  leanings  one  way  or  another,  but  they 
thought  it  belonged  to  the  kings  to  settle  religious  matters. 
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and  they  obeyed  the  laws  on  these  subjects  just  as  they  were 
ready  to  obey  the  other  laws. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  to  understand 
the  position  of  such  a  time-server  as  Dr.  Cole.  He  is  a  very 
illustrative  specimen  of  a  race  not  yet  extinct,  which  flour- 
ished greatly  in  England  at  the  davm  of  the  Reformation. 
I  have  obtained  the  materials  for  the  earlier  portion  of  Cole's 
life  from  a  short  biography  in  the  Vec/ts  Magazine^  P-  34» 
1822,  to  which  is  appended  the  name  of  Sturch.  Tl:ds  life 
of  Cole,  and  the  notices  of  him  in  the  guide-books  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  only  state  that  he  was  a  native  of  Godshill, 
without  any  particulars  of  the  family  from  which  he  sprung. 
Worsley,  while  giving  a  lengthy  account  of  Godshill  {Hist. 
I.  W.  pp.  212-221),  is  altogether  silent  about  Dr.  Cole. 
Canon  Venables  and  Mr.  Davenport  Adams  alike  speak  of 
the  readiness  with  which  Cole  changed  his  faith  in  accordance 
with  the  tenets  of  those  in  authority,  and  the  latter  compares 
him  to  the  '  Vicar  of  Bray '  in  the  well-known  ballad.  That 
'vivacious  vicar,'  as  Fuller  {Worthies — Berkshire)  says,  'had 
seen  some  martyrs  burnt  (two  miles  off)  at  Windsor,  and 
found  the  fire  too  hot  for  his  tender  temper.  When  taxed  by 
one  for  being  a  turncoat  and  an  inconstant  changeling,  "Not 
so,"  said  he,  "  for  I  always  kept  my  principle,  which  is  to  live 
and  die  the  Vicar  of  Bray."  Such  are  many  now-a-days,  who, 
though  they  cannot  turn  the  wind,  will  turn  their  mills,  and 
set  them  so  that  wheresoever  it  bloweth  their  grist  shall 
certainly  be  grinded.'  The  Vicar,  so  long  as  he  held  his 
vicarage  was  content  to  let  other  people  hold  their  own 
opinions ;  but  his  contemporary,  Dr.  Cole,  like  many  men  of 
weak  religious  convictions,  was  a  persecutor  of  other  men's 
faith. 

The  date  of  Dr.  Cole's  birth  is  not  given  by  Sturch,  who 
merely  says  that  *  after  the  usual  course  of  education  at 
Wykeham's  school,  Winchester,  he  was  admitted  of  the  New 
College,  Oxford.  He  there  commenced  bachelor  in  the 
Civil  Law  in  the  year  1529,  and  doctor  in  the  same  faculty 
in  1540.' 

The  year  1529,  in  which  this  youth  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
put  on  his  B.C.L.  gown,  was  very  memorable.  In  that  year 
the  name  of  Protestants  was  first  given  to  those  German  cities 
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and  princes,  who  protested  against  a  decree  of  the  Empire 
unfavourable  to  the  Lutherans — a  name  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  all  who  separated  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion of  Rome.  In  that  same  year  the  House  of  Commons 
led  the  movement  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  supremacy  of  Rome  (Froude,  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  i.  p.  188).  During  the  interval  between  1529 
and  1540  Cole,  according  to  his  biographer,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  Italy  and  other  parts  abroad, 
which  he  judged  most  proper  to  perfect  him  in  the  walks  of 
science  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  world  of  which  he  obtained  a  knowledge  was  an  evil 
world.  Mr.  Browning,  in  subtle  and  vigorous  verse,  and 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  eloquent  prose,  have  laid  bare  the  vice 
and  heartlessness  of  the  period  of  Renaissance  or  revival 
of  letters  in  Italy.  The  arts  of  cunning,  lying,  and  treachery 
were  practised  by  the  cultivated  men  who  were  trying  to 
reproduce  the  manners  and  tone  of  thinking  of  the  old  pagan 
world.  Such  maxims  as  those  of  Machiavelli, '  The  fox  can 
do  more  than  the  lion/  'Alexander  VI  (the  Pope  of  that 
name)  did  nothing  but  lie,  yet  no  one  succeeded  so  well/  'Be 
a  good  hypocrite,  you  will  never  want  dupes,'  were  generally 
accepted  in  the  refined  circles  of  Italian  society.  It  was 
a  bad  school  for  the  young  Oxonian  fellow  of  New  College. 
The  Italians  have  a  proverb — *  Inglese  Italianato  e  diavolo 
incamato.'  *  In  good  society  at  Rome/  said  a  native  writer 
of  that  time,  '  one  does  not  pass  for  a  man  of  cultivation 
unless  one  puts  forth  heterodox  opinions  regarding  the 
Christian  faith.'  While  this  was  the  tone  of  the  gentry  in 
Italy,  the  populace  had  sunk  into  almost  heathen  superstition. 
History  has  recorded  what  effect  this  absence  of  all  real 
Christian  feeling  and  conviction  had  upon  Luther  after  his 
visit  to  the  so-called  Christian  capital  of  the  world.  Cole 
was  too  insignificant  a  personage  for  us  to  learn  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  simple  faith  which  he  had  learnt  when 
a  child  on  his  mother's  knee  at  Godshill  by  the  medley  of 
superstidon,  immorality,  and  infidelity,  which  met  him  in 
Italy.  His  career  afterwards  seems  to  show  that  he  gained 
an  outward  polished  manner  at  the  expense  of  English 
stubborn   moral  principle  and  love  of  truth.    Leland,  the 
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antiquary,  makes  very  honourable  mention  of  his  abilities, 
and  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Roger  Ascham  a  handsome 
compliment  is  paid  to  his  learning  and  politeness.  '  I  must 
be  totally  destitute  of  these  qualities  myself/  so  writes  that 
zealous  Protestant  in  The  Schoolmaster,  'if  I  did  not  both 
love  and  admire  them  in  you.' 

In  1542,  Cole  was  elected  Warden  of  New  College,  and 
as  appears  from  the  Oxford  Calendar  continued  to  hold  that 
honourable  post  till  1 551,  or  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  When  Peter  Martyr,  who  had  been  originally 
an  Italian  friar,  and  was  particularly  skilful  in  disputation, 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  1547-1554, 
the  Warden  of  New  College  went  often  to  hear  him,  and 
expressed  a  great  regard  for  him.  The  views  of  the  foreign 
reformer,  Peter  Martyr,  were  in  advance  of  those  which  the 
moderation  and  sober  judgement  of  Cranmer  suggested  and 
embodied  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Peter  Martyr  s  scheme  of  church  government  was  in  outline 
that  of  the  system  revived  by  Archbishop  Usher,  just 
a  hundred  years  afterwards,  under  the  title  of  reduced 
episcopacy.  The  supple  Englishman  Cole,  who  had  graduated 
in  the  school  of  Italian  statecraft  and  diplomacy,  was  ready 
to  swim  with  the  stream,  when  the  tide  of  religious  change 
was  at  its  highest  flow.  Cole  appears  to  have  thrown 
himself  completely  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  parly. 
Their  enemies  were  humbled,  the  young  king  was  entirely 
on  their  side.  They  mocked  and  persecuted  those  who, 
when  they  were  themselves  in  power,  were  ready  to  mock 
and  persecute  what  was  now  the  winning  side.  Good  and 
honest  men,  such  as  Latimer,  instead  of  shouting  out  words 
of  triumph  over  the  victory,  were  trying  to  turn  it  to  some 
account,  by  fairly  counting  over  the  losses  as  well  as  the 
gains  of  the  conflict.  Cole  from  his  pulpit  preached  the 
doctrines  of  the  harsher  teachers,  who  wished  to  prevent  from 
entering  into  the  reformed  Church  of  England  all  those  who 
lay  beyond  their  own  circle.  Cranmer  was  more  large- 
hearted.  In  his  character  of  a  religious  teacher  he  was 
probably,  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  pointed  out,  quite  prepared 
to  go  as  far  in  the  way  of  change  as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish 
reformer.     He  wished  at  the  same  time  to  act  the  part  of 
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mediator  between  the  contending  factions.  His  object  was 
to  make  the  National  Church  as  comprehensive  as  possible, 
and  he  would  have  been  ready  to  allow  those  who  continued 
to  be  attached  to  their  former  devotional  usages  to  be 
undisturbed.  The  King^s  sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  was 
harshly  used ;  her  chaplain  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
performing  mass  before  her,  and  she  herself  confined  as 
a  prisoner  to  her  own  house.  She  was  summoned  before 
the  council  and  required  to  conform.  Her  soul,  she  said, 
was  God's,  and  her  faith  she  would  neither  change  nor 
dissemble.  It  is  probable  that  violence  would  have  been 
used  had  not  Cranmer  gently  suggested  that '  to  wink  at  it 
for  a  time  might  not  be  worse.'  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  imprisoned  and  treated  with  some  severity. 
Bonner  too  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Marshalsea, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  till  the  king's  death.  These 
severities  were  remembered  and  repaid  with  bitterness  when 
the  partisans  of  the  papal  supremacy  regained  authority  in 
the  reign  of  Mary. 

With  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  Dr.  Cole's  views 
of  things  in  Church  and  State  were  completely  altered. 
Honours  and  preferments  were  showered  upon  a  man  of 
undoubted  ability  and  learning  who  had  changed  his 
opinions  at  so  convenient  a  season.  He  was  made  Provost 
of  Eton  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  given  other  posts  of 
emolument. 

As  a  mark  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  theological 
capacity  of  arguing  was  held,  he  was  chosen  along  with 
others  to  maintain  a  public  disputation  at  Oxford  against 
Cranmer  and  Ridley.  A  full  account  of  these  disputations 
will  be  found  in  the  Parker  Society  edition  of  The  Works 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer^  pp.  389-428.  In  this  disputation 
Cole  took  little  or  no  share,  leaving  his  colleagues  to  deal 
with  their  opponents.  This  silence  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  queen  had  given  commandment 
to  Dr.  Cole  that  'he  should  prepare  a  funeral  sermon  for 
Cranmer's  burning;  and  so  instructing  him  orderly  and 
diligently  of  her  will  and  pleasure  in  that  behalf  sendeth  him 
away.'  We  learn  the  fact  of  this  commission  given  Cole  by 
Queen  Mary  from  Foxe,  who  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments 
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has  given  a  very  full  description  of  the  part  which  Dr.  Cole 
took  in  these  proceedings,  and  supplies  us  with  what  he  calls 
the  sum  and  effect  of  his  sermon  divided  into  three  parts 
(according  to  the  solemn  custom  of  the  schools).  A  well- 
known  engraving,  that  has  often  been  copied  from  that  in 
Foxe*s  book,  represents  Dr.  Cole  preaching  this  sermon  in 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  when  '  on  a  stage  set  up  over  against  the 
pulpit,  of  a  mean  height  from  the  ground,  the  archbishop  was 
placed  in  a  bare  and  ragged  gown,  and  ill-favouredly  clothed 
with  an  old  square  cap,  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  all  men.' 
When  the  fires  of  persecution  were  once  kindled  they  had 
to  be  fed  with  human  living  fuel.  The  counsellors  of  Mary 
decided  on  meting  out  the  same  measure  to  Ireland  which 
they  had  meted  out  to  England.  The  English  Bible  and 
liturgy  were  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1551,  and  had  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  winning  over  some  to  the  reformed  faith. 
For  the  purpose  of  crushing  these  new  converts,  a  commission 
was  issued  to  the  queen's  trusty  and  well-beloved  councillor. 
Dr.  Cole.  Archbishop  Usher  and  others  relate  that  on  his 
journey  to  Dublin  he  had  to  stay  at  Chester,  and  was  waited 
upon  by  the  Mayor  of  that  city.  The  doctor,  being  full  of  his 
commission,  and  forgetting  that  policy  of  reserve  which  his 
training  in  the  school  of  Machiavelli  might  have  taught  him, 
could  not  forbear  from  telling  his  secret  to  the  worshipful  the 
Mayor.  *I  have  that  with  me,'  said  he,  producing  a  little 
box  from  his  travelling  dispatch  case,  '  which  will  test  the 
heretics  of  Ireland.'  His  hostess,  a  Mrs.  Edmunds,  over- 
heard this  conversation,  and  having  a  brother  who  was  what 
the  Irish  call  a  heretic  in  Dublin  she  became  much  troubled. 
When  Dr.  Cole  went  down  to  compliment  his  worship  the 
Mayor  by  attending  him  to  the  door,  she  stept  into  the 
Dean's  apartment,  took  out  the  commission,  and  put  a  pack 
of  cards  into  the  box  in  its  place.  The  doctor  having 
completed  his  civilities  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  put  up 
the  box  without  the  least  suspicion  of  what  had  happened. 
Soon  after  he  set  sail  for  Dublin,  where  he  arrived  on 
October  7,  1 558.  On  being  introduced  to  the  Lord  Deput}% 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  and  the  privy  council,  he  began  with  a  speech 
in  form  to  set  forth  his  business,  and  then  delivered  the  box 
with  due  ceremony. 
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'What  have  we  here?'  said  his  lordship  on  opening  it. 
*  This  is  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards.'  The  doctor  could 
only  say  that  he  certainly  had  been  entrusted  with  a  com- 
mission regularly  drawn  up,  but  who  had  played  him  this 
trick  he  could  not  tell.  '  Why  then,  Mr.  Dean/  said  the  Lord 
Deputy,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Queen's  messenger,  '  let  us  have  another  commission  and  we 
will  shufQe  the  cards  in  the  meanwhile.'  The  doctor,  being 
troubled  in  his  mind,  went  his  way,  and  returned  to  England, 
and  coming  to  the  Court  obtained  another  commission,  but 
staying  for  the  wind  at  the  water-side,  news  came  to  him  that 
the  Queen  Mary  was  dead.  No  fires  therefore  were  lit  in 
Ireland  to  bum  heretics.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  much 
pleased,  so  the  story  runs,  with  Mrs.  Edmunds'  dexterity,  and 
allowed  her  forty  pounds  a  year  during  her  life.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  Dr.  Cole's  recantation  of  the  views 
he  had  held  when  Edward  VI  was  on  the  throne  was  remem- 
bered and  punished,  for  he  died  in  prison. 

Little  did  Cole  think,  when,  in  his  holidays  as  a  school- 
boy he  was  wandering  among  the  daffodils  that  spangled  the 
turf  of  Godshill,  and  waved  their  delicate  cups  in  the  breeze, 
what  the  course  of  his  future  life  of  plotting  and  intrigue  was 
to  be.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  loneliness  of  his  prison  he 
learned  to  acknowledge  'that  there  are  many  devices  in 
a  man's  heart :  nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that 
shall  stand ' ;  and  so,  having  discovered  the  folly  of  planning 
and  scheming  to  win  the  favour  of  men,  he  turned  to  Him 
who  would  save  him  from  the  confusions  and  inconsistencies 
which  are  the  certain  punishment  of  those  who  pursue 
a  crooked  policy  of  self-interest  and  have  no  settled  con- 
victions about  God's  truth. 

September  4,  1886. 


THE  WORSLEYS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  Worsleys  were  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  leading 
family  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  More  than  one  of  them  held 
the  post  of  Captain  or  Governor  of  the  Island,  and  several 
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members  of  this  family  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
representatives  of  the  boroughs  of  Newport,  Newtown,  and 
Yarmouth.  The  founder  of  the  branch  of  this  family  was 
what  the  natives  of  the  Island  still  call  an  '  overer.' 

In  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  about  seven  miles 
from  Manchester  is  a  manor  now  called  Worsley,  but 
formerly  Workesley,  which  belonged  to  an  ancient  family  of 
the  same  name.  The  original  possessors  of  the  manor  sold 
it  to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
that  indefatigable  and  eccentric  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who, 
by  joining  his  own  capital  with  Brindley's  genius,  wrought 
such  wonders  for  the  internal  communications  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  forming  canals  from  his  own  collieries  at 
Worsley  to  Salford,  the  western  suburb  of  Manchester,  and 
Hollingferry  on  the  river  Irwell.  Worsley,  along  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Bridgewater  estates, 
came  by  reversion  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  tide  of 
Earl  of  EUesmere.  James  Worsley,  younger  son  of  Robert 
Worsley  of  Worsley  Hall,  was  for  many  years  page  to  King 
Henry  VII.  In  15 10  James  Worsley,  who  is  called  in  the 
patent  of  Henry  VIII  '  groom  of  the  wardrobe  of  robes,' 
was  appointed  *  butler  of  the  town  and  port  of  Pole,  with 
customs  and  prisage  of  wine.'  This  appointment  is  followed 
with  a  grant  to  him  and  his  assigns  of  the  next  presentation 
to  the  rectory  of  Wynundemere,  Westmor.  Then  he  has 
a  grant  of  certain  tenements  in  the  parish  of  St.  Augustine's, 
London,  forfeited  to  the  late  king.  In  the  following  year 
James  Worsley,  groom  of  the  robes,  and  Matthew  Baker, 
squire  of  the  body,  are  to  be  searchers  in  the  port  of  South- 
ampton in  survivorship.  In  151 2  he  has  licence  to  import 
200  tons  of  Gascon  wine  or  woad  in  the  space  of  two  years. 
Then  he  succeeds  to  *  farm  of  the  subsidy  and  ulnage  of 
cloths  in  London,  and  a  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  of  cloths 
at  the  annual  rent  of  £32.'  In  151 3  this  fortunate  groom 
of  the  wardrobe  is  made  'keeper  of  the  lions  and  other 
beasts  in  the  Tower  of  London,  with  the  premises  and 
allowances  appointed  for  them,'  and  soon  afterwards  suc- 
ceeds to  '  the  reversion  of  the  constableship  of  the  castle  of 
Caresbroke.' 
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These  entries,  taken  from  the  first  volume  of  Letters  and 
Papers^  Foreign  and  Domestic,  Henry  VIII,  may  serve  to 
show  how  Court  favourites  made  their  fortunes  in  the  days 
of  Tudor  sovereignty.  The  career  of  James  Worsley  affords 
an  interesting  illustration  of  a  great  change  which  took 
place  in  England  under  our  first  Tudor  kings.  The  old 
nobility,  who  had  many  of  them  perished  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  are  superseded  in  most  offices  of  importance  by 
those  who  were  familiarly  known  to  the  kings  as  squires, 
or  knights  of  the  body,  or  gendemen  of  the  Chamber.  This 
innovation  on  fonner  usage  cannot  be  belter  described  than 
in  the  language  of  the  late  Mr.  Brewer,  the  editor  of  these 
Tudor  documents.  '  The  king's  patronage  naturally  flows 
in  this  direction,  and  we  have  this  curious  result  that  all 
great  and  important  offices  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  and 
all  influential  departments  of  the  State  are  not  only  filled 
by  men  who  have  been  in  personal  attendance  on  the  king, 
but  that  the  exclusive  road  to  promotion  is  dependent  on 
this  personal  service.  No  minister  dispenses  or  even  shares 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown;  he  may  recommend,  but 
evidently  that  recommendadon  is  confined  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  those  who  are  already  known  to  the  sovereign  by 
personal  and  assiduous  service.  All  this  has  changed  the 
king's  position,  and  vastly  augmented  his  power.  Unlike 
the  old,  haughty  nobility,  who  kept  a  jealous  watch  over  the 
powers  of  the  Crown,  and  in  the  absence  of  constitutional 
restraints  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  undue  extension  of  its 
prerogatives,  the  ministers  under  the  Tudors,  taken  from 
a  lower  rank,  looked  up  to  the  Crown  and  the  extension  of 
its  authority  as  a  support  for  their  own.  They  are  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  an  epithet  which  the  ancient  nobility 
of  a  past  age  would  have  rejected  with  disdain  as  they  would 
have  rejected  that  subordination  which  it  signified.' 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Nicholas  Wadham,  James  Worsley, 
who  afterwards  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  was 
constituted  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  life,  with  a  salary 
of  six  shillings  and  ninepence  per  day,  with  two  shillings 
daily  for  his  deputy,  and  sixpence  each  for  thirteen  servants. 
He  was  also  appointed  Captain  of  all  the  Island  forts,  and 
received  the  stewardship  of  all  the  Crown  lands,  with  per- 
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mission  to  draw  from  them  for  his  own  salary  and  allowances, 
or  to  receive  them  at  the  hands  of  the  king's  receiver  in  the 
county  of  Southampton.  For  the  keepership  of  Carisbrooke 
Forest  and  Park  he  was  paid  two  shillings  daily.  He  was 
empowered  to  grant  leases  of  the  demesne  lands,  to  make 
return  of  all  the  writs,  to  execute  process,  and  to  act  as 
sheriff  within  the  Island ;  he  was  also  constituted  clerk  of 
the  market,  and  coroner  in  the  Island.  Out  of  all  these 
pickings  this  lucky  courtier  must  have  made  a  good  thing, 
and  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  salary  of  the  chancellor 
was  at  that  time  £200  per  annum,  with  fees  for  attendance 
at  the  Star  Chamber,  allowances  for  robes,  diet  of  himself 
and  his  servants,  and  the  like,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
captainship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  no  mean  piece  of 
preferment  About  1510  James  Worsley  married  Anne. 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Leigh,  and  by  his  marriage 
became  possessed  of  the  Manor  of  Appuldurcombe,  the 
Priory  of  Carisbrooke,  Cleaveland,  and  Waitshale  by  lease, 
according  to  a  dispensation  granted  by  Henry  VII  to  be 
held  together  at  the  same  time,  contrary  to  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (Appendix  xxxiv,  Worsley,  Hist.  L  W.),  Sir  James 
Worsley  held  his  offices  and  enjoyed  his  privileges  for  some 
time,  dying  in  1538,  and  bequeathing  by  his  will  'to  the 
King  his  best  gold  chain,  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  his  largest  standing  cup,  and  to  eight  other  of 
his  friends  each  a  silver  cup.' 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  his  son,  Richard 
Worsley,  who  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Henry  VIII 
and  his  minister,  Cromwell,  nick-named  the  '  Mauler  of  the 
Monks,'  at  the  house  of  Appuldurcombe.  Cromwell  went 
to  the  block  in  1540,  so  that  the  date  of  the  royal  visit  is 
fixed  within  two  years.  Cromwell's  office,  as  Constable 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  was  bestowed  upon  the  king's  host, 
who,  along  with  other  of  the  royal  favourites,  had  been 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  church  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  After  the  year  1545,  when  the  French, 
under  the  command  of  their  High  Admiral,  Claude  D'Anne- 
bake,  scoured  the  English  Channel  and  harassed  the  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Froude's  History 
of  England^  vol.  iv.  p.  426,  Richard  Worsley,  as  Captain  of 
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the  Island,  made  provision  for  the  protection  of  its  shores. 
On  Norton  Common,  nearly  opposite  Hurst  Castle,  he  erected 
a  building,  long  known  as  Worsley's  Tower ;  at  Yarmouth, 
which  had  suffered  severely,  a  strong  castle  was  built,  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  old  church  which  the  French  had  destroyed ; 
Sandown  Bay  was  protected  by  the  erection  of  a  quadrangular 
fort ;  at  East  Cowes  a  fort  was  built,  and  another  at  West 
Cowes,  to  defend  the  entrance  into  the  river  Medina.  In  all 
these  defensive  operations  Worsley  showed  himself  to  be 
an  energetic  and  capable  governor.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI  Richard  Worsley  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  the  church 
plate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  When,  after  the  ten  days'  reign 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Queen  Mary  entered  London  in  triumph, 
Worsley  resigned  his  office,  to  which  a  Mr.  Girling  was 
appointed,  but  was  reinstated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
captaincy  of  the  Island,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1565. 
His  two  sons  were  killed  when  boys  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  which  the  servants  were  drying  in  the  gate- 
house of  Appuldurcombe  against  the  general  muster;  and 
his  widow,  Ursula,  a  St.  Barbe  of  Hampshire,  married  as 
her  second  husband  the  well-known  Sir  Fmncis  Walsingham, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  secretary.  John,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
James,  succeeding  his  nephews,  had  a  long  contest  with 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  about  the  chattel  estates;  but 
Walsingham  prevailing,  enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife  the 
leases  of  Bowcombe,  the  Priory  of  Carisbrooke,  and  the 
Manors  of  Godshill  and  Freshwater,  which  were  then  of 
great  value  (Worsley,  HtsL  /.  W,  p.  213).  This  John 
Worsley,  who  married  a  Meux,  had  but  one  child,  named 
Thomas.  He  died  in  London  in  1581,  and  his  body,  *  coffined 
and  leaded,'  was  brought  thence  to  the  family  vault  at 
Godshill.  Thomas,  who  succeeded  him,  was  *a  brave 
scholar,  a  plain  but  worthy  gentleman,  and  a  most  plentiful 
housekeeper.'  His  name  is  found  in  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Governor,  Sir  George  Carey,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Island.  He  married  a  St.  John,  and  had  two  sons, 
Richard  and  John.  The  elder  of  these,  Richard,  entered 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  estates  after  the  death  of 
his  father.     Sir  Richard  Worsley — for  he  was  created  knight 
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and  baronet  by  King  James  I  in  i6i  i — '  the  man  of  learning, 

patron  of  virtue,  friend  of  good-fellows,  and  credit  both  of 

his  house  and  Island/  as  Oglander  says,  married  in  162 1 

Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Neville  of  Bellingbere  in 

Kent,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  family  who   bear 

the  baronial  tide  of  Braybrooke.     Sir  John  Oglander  is  load 

both  in  her  and  her  husband's  praises.     Her  'beauty  and 

virtue  is  worthy  of  the  like  commendations/     Sir  Richard 

died  of  small-pox,  '  that  most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers 

of  death,'  in  his  thirty-second  year.     Oglander  says  of  his 

friend  that '  both  for  natural  and  artificial  gifts  he  had  not 

his  fellow  in  this  country/     He  was  buried  'in  Godshill 

church  without  any  monument  who  was  worthy  to  have 

his  statue  made  in  gold ;  but  his  good  fame  and  virtue  shall 

outlive  all  tombs.'     '  Worsley  of  Appuldurcombe  sat  at  the 

helm,  whose  wisdom  was  sufficient  for  all  the  rest/    Sir  John 

has  preserved  a  short  poem  which  he  attributes  to  the  widow 

of  Sir  Richard,  and  upon  which  I  have  made  comments  in 

a  letter  which  appears  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  vol.  ii.,  under 

the  heading  of  *  Glimpses  of  Romantic  Realities  from  the  Isle 

of  Wight  in  the  Seventeenth  Century/     Sir  Richard,  who  had 

several  children,  had  as  his  successor  at  Appuldurcombe  his 

eldest  son,  Sir  Henry.     His  wife  was  Bridget,  daughter  of 

Sir  Henry  Wallop,  afterwards  Lord  Lymington,  by  whom 

he  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  James.     Sir  Henry  Worsley 

was  elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  as  member  for  Newport, 

along  with  the  accomplished  and  attractive  Lord  Falkland. 

The  poet  Dante  speaks  of  one  whom  he  met  in  the  penal 

land  of  shadows  because  he  made  the  great  refusal.      Sir 

Henry  would  have  been  consigned  by  Dante  to  the  same 

penalty  because  he  declined  to  serve  in  a  Parliament  which, 

at   its  beginning,  as   the   cautious   Hallam   has  remarked, 

*  effected  more  for  our  liberties  than  any  that  had  been 

before  or  has  followed/     Worsley's  petition  desiring  leave 

to  be  discharged  from  his  duty  in  Parliament  will  be  foimd 

recorded  by  his  descendant  (HisL  L  W.  p.  151).     He  died 

in  1666,  and  the  title  and  estates  descended  to  Robert,  who 

married  a  Herbert  of  the  noble    house  of  the  Earls  of 

Pembroke,  by  whom  he   had  issue,   Robert  and  Henry. 

Robert,  the  fourth  baronet  of  Appuldurcombe,  was  bom  in 
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1669,  and  married,  in  1690,  Frances,  only  daughter  of 
Thomas,  first  Viscount  Weymouth,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  who  died  in  his  lifetime.  Sir  Robert  demolished 
the  old  Elizabethan  structure  which  had  been  sufficient  for 
his  forefathers,  and  left  a  drawing  of  it,  with  the  following 
memorandum  upon  it :  '  Appuldurcombe  as  I  found  it  in 
1690,  and  of  which  I  have  not  left  a  stone  standing.'  In 
1 7 10  Sir  Robert  commenced  building  the  present  mansion, 
of  which  a  plan  was  published  by  the  architect,  Colin  Camp- 
bell, who  shared  with  Kent  the  patronage  of  the  very 
respectable  architectural  amateur,  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Viiruvtus  Bntannicus  (vol.  iii. 
p.  61).  The  park  at  the  mansion  was  laid  out  by  Lancelot 
Brown,  better  known  by  his  familiar  sobriquet  of  *  Capability 
Brown/  and  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  defects 
common  to  most  of  the  work  of  that  once  celebrated  artist. 
Sir  Robert,  to  whom  his  kinsman  Sir  Richard,  the  last  of 
the  line,  erected  the  obelisk  of  Cornish  granite  which  stands 
on  the  summit  of  the  Down  above  the  house,  was  succeeded 
by  his  cousin.  Sir  James  Worsley  of  Pylewell  in  Hampshire, 
who  Burke  says  was  member  in  nine  Parliaments  for  the 
borough  of  Newtown.  He  married  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Merrick,  Esq.,  and  dying  in  1756  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Thomas,  who  married  in  1749  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.  On  the  death 
of  Sir  Thomas  in  1768  his  only  son,  Richard,  inherited  the 
title  and  estates.  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  who  was  Governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  M.P.  for  Newport,  and  Comptroller  of 
the  king's  household,  &c.,  completed  the  family  mansion  at 
Appuldurcombe.  The  chief  attraction  of  Appuldurcombe 
was  the  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  and  antiquities,  once 
famous  as  the  Worsley  Museum,  now  removed  to  the  other 
residences  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough.  I  remember  many 
years  ago  being  much  struck  with  the  collection  of  historical 
portraits  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Worsleys  of  olden  days  by 
those  sovereigns,  and  were  then  hanging  on  the  walls  of 
Lord  Yarborough's  town  house  in  Arlington  Street.  The 
bassi-relievi,  statues,  gems,  and  other  antiquities  were  col- 
lected by  Sir  Richard  Worsley  at  a  vast  expense,  during 
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a  tour  made  for  the  purpose  in  Italy  and  the  Levant.  Sir 
Richard,  with  the  assistance  of  the  younger  Viscond,  the 
celebrated  antiquary  and  writer  on  art,  drew  up  a  fiiU 
description  of  this  collection,  which  was  published  in  two 
folio  volumes  (i  794-1803)  under  the  tide  of  Museum  WarsUi" 
anum.  The  descriptions  are  in  English  and  Italian,  and  it 
is  largely  illustrated  with  engravings.  The  preparation  of 
this  work,  which  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  that  had  ever 
issued  from  an  English  press,  cost  Sir  Richard,  Mr.  Thorne 
says,  £27,000.  After  a  limited  number  of  copies  had  been 
struck  oif  the  plates  were  broken  up,  and  it  has  become 
a  prize  for  wealthy  book-hunters. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley,  among  many  other  obligations  which 
he  conferred  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  completed  and  published 
the  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  which  his  ancestor  had  left, 
like  the  house,  unfinished.  The  history  is  both  in  bulk  and 
style  somewhat  heavy,  but  the  large  collection  of  materials 
it  contains  must  be  the  basis  of  every  succeeding  history 
of  this  Island.  Sir  Richard,  the  last  of  the  line,  died  intestate 
and  childless  in  1805,  and  the  estates  devolved  on  the  Earl 
of  Yarborough,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Miss  Simpson,  niece 
of  Sir  Richard.  The  property  was  sold  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Lord  Yarborough.  The  mansion,  a  square 
Corinthian  building  of  Portland  stone,  with  low  projecting 
wings,  where  once  the  Worsleys  lived  as  petty  kings  amidst 
their  wide  domains,  has  become  in  the  whirligig  of  time 
successively  an  hotel  and  a  boarding-school  for  boys,  who 
may  make  its  fallen  greatness  a  subject  for  their  themes  or 
declamations.  The  baronetcy  was  inherited  by  Sir  Richard's 
kinsman,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Worsley  Holmes,  LL.D.,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Leonard,  Lord  Holmes, 
who  was  for  some  time  curate  to  his  father,  Dr.  Troughear, 
who  was  vicar  of  Carisbrooke.  Sir  Henry  died  in  181 1, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Leonard  Thomas 
Worsley  Holmes,  who  was  bom  in  1787.  Sir  Leonard, 
who  was  M.P.  for  Newport,  married  Anne  Redstone,  daughter 
of  John  Delgarno,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  and  niece  of  Leonard, 
Lord  Holmes.  Sir  Leonard  Worsley  Holmes  died  in  1825, 
and  leaving  only  two  daughters  the  title  became  extinct. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  branch  of  the  Worsleys  seem  to  have 
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been  favourable  specimens  of  the  English  country  gentleman. 
They  married  wives  of  their  own  station  and  rank  in  life. 
They  were  true  husbands,  good  fathers,  lived  decent  lives, 
paid  their  bills,  and  some  of  them  possessed  elegant  and 
refined  tastes.  The  timber  in  Appuldurcombe  Park  was  not 
cut  down  to  pay  the  owners'  gambling  debts  at  Brookes's, 
or  White's,  or  Newmarket.  Ambition  did  not  tempt  them 
to  rise,  or  seduce  them  into  the  crooked  paths  of  party 
politics.  Secure  in  their  own  high  position,  the  Worsleys 
were  not  always  hurrying  up  to  London  to  dance  attendance 
in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Ministerial  dispensers  of  patron- 
age. Their  influence  in  the  Island  depended  on  character 
rather  than  intellect.  They  employed  their  time,  to  use  the 
language^  of  Addison,  who  has  drawn  the  exquisite  portrait 
of  an  old-fashioned  English  country  gentleman  in  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  *  in  the  good  offices  of  an  advocate,  a  referee, 
a  companion,  a  mediator,  and  a  friend.'  Theirs  was  the  old 
plan  of  holding  their  own  and  adding  to  their  estates,  settling 
the  younger  branches  of  the  house  about  them.  The  Worsleys 
were  men  of  position  at  Gatcombe,  Chale,  and  elsewhere. 
Nor  did  they  neglect  their  poorer  neighbours  at  a  period 
when  education  had  not  come  to  the  front.  In  16 14  Sir 
Richard  Worsley  founded  a  grammar-school  at  Godshill. 

Curiously  enough  the  line  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Worsleys, 
of  which  the  shrewd,  tough,  money-getting,  Lancashire 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII  was  the  founder,  ended  in  a  dilet- 
tante worshipper  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  if  '  some  demon 
whispered '  to  the  last  Sir  Richard,  *  have  a  taste,'  his  worship 
was  not  an  obliged  hypocrisy,  but  a  genuine  devotion  of 
time,  trouble,  and  money,  to  his  favourite  object.  In  his 
domestic  life  he  was  a  deeply-wronged  man,  though  not 
altogether  without  blame  personally  for  that  sad  result,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  miserable  details  contained  in 
a  pamphlet,  still  in  print,  from  the  shorthand  notes  of  the 
reporter  of  a  trial  which  took  place  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kings  Bench. 

The  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Richard  Worsley, 
Privy  Councillor,  &c.,  will  always  be  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  local  history  and 
archaeology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  because  of  the  many 
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valuable  documents  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
he  dedicated  to  his  '  Sovereign  and  Benefactor,'  June  4, 
1781. 

November  (},  1886. 
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WoRSLEY,  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  Appendix 
xxxviii,  part  ii,  gives  '  a  note  of  all  such  plate,  bells,  vest- 
ments, and  other  implements  as  hath  been  taken  and  solde 
owte  of  the  churches  within  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the  parish- 
ioners, as  also  of  the  names  of  those  persons  wiche  are 
appointed  and  bownde  to  appere  for  the  answer  of  the 
same.'  This  inventory  throws  a  side-light  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Reformers  of  the  National  Church  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  elsewhere  in  England,  were  two  parties  who  had 
not  as  yet  formed  themselves  into  distinct  communions. 
They  who  held  the  reformed  doctrines,  or  the  *  new  learn- 
ing,' were  denoted  by  the  name  of  Protestants,  which  was 
first  given  to  those  German  princes  and  cities  who  in  1529 
protested  against  a  decree  of  the  Empire  against  Lutherans. 
From  them  the  name  was  extended  to  all  those  who  left  the 
Communion  of  Rome.  Those  who  adhered  to  the  Pope 
were  called  by  their  opponents  Roman  Catholics,  Romanists, 
and  Papists,  and  by  themselves  simply  Catholics,  because 
they  claimed  that  they  alone  kept  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
that  those  who  cast  off  the  Pope  were  heretics.  This  latter 
charge  of  heresy  sat  lightly  upon  the  English  Reformers, 
who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
practice  and  doctrine  of  the  early  Christian  Church  as  their 
standard  of  faith.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
English  people  were  divided  into  two  great  opposing  camps. 
Many  were  betwixt  and  between,  not  exacdy  Protestants  nor 
Romanists.    They  were  not  indifferent  to  either  faith,  but 
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they  had  not  made  up  their  minds  clearly,  and  had  no  deeply- 
rooted  convictions  as  to  whether  the  old  or  the  new  learning 
was  true.  There  was  also  a  strong  feeling  in  the  strongest 
minds,  which  lasted  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth — in 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare  as  well  as  in  Hooker — of  some 
meeting-point  which  there  must  be,  of  something  imperfect 
in  each  of  these  two  beliefs  unless  the  one  had  the  aid  and 
support  of  the  other. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VI  the  decided  Reformers 
or  strong  Protestants  had  a  king  whom  they  could  claim  as 
the  patron  of  their  views.  Modern  researches  into  the  history 
of  his  reign  enable  us  to  take  a  fair  and  impartial  estimate  of 
the  events  of  that  short  period.  As  for  the  boy-king  himself, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  he  came  to  the  throne  before  he 
was  ten  years  old  and  that  he  died  before  he  was  sixteen, 
common-sense  points  out  that  his  character  could  not  have 
so  developed  itself  as  to  justify  the  extravagant  praises  of 
.«ome  writers,  and  the  equally  extravagant  blame  of  others. 
He  had  been  *  brought  up,'  as  he  tells  us  in  his  journal,  *  till 
he  came  to  six  years  old,  among  the  women.'  He  was  then 
placed  under  the  tuidon  of  Dr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Cheke,  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  family  of  that  name,  '  two  well-learned  men, 
who  sought  to  bring  him  up  in  learning  of  tongues,  of  the 
scripture,  of  philosophy,  and  all  liberal  sciences.'  He  came 
of  a  stock  endowed  with  much  natural  capacity  on  both  sides. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  Tudor  House  were  all  of  them 
persons  of  great  ability.  Henry  VIII  was  a  man  of  letters. 
His  sisters,  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  were  learned  and 
accomplished  women.  Although  Mr.  Friedlander,  in  his  Life 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  has  formed  a  low  opinion  of  his  mother, 
Queen  Jane  Seymour,  there  is  no  evidence  to  bear  this  out, 
and  certainly  the  Seymours  were  intellectually  vigorous.  A 
courtly  writer  of  the  day,  William  Thomas,  who  held  some 
appointment  in  the  king's  Council,  writes  of  him,  in  a  book 
called  The  Pilgrim :  *  If  ye  knew  the  towardness  of  that  young 
prince  your  hearts  would  melt  to  hear  him  named,  and  your 
stomach  abhor  the  malice  of  them  that  would  him  ill ;  the 
beautifullest  creature  that  liveth  under  the  sun,  the  wittiest, 
the  most  amiable,  and  the  gentlest  thing  in  all  the  world.  . . 
A  thing  undoubtedly  much  rather  to  be  seen  than  to  be 
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believed/  It  is  written  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  that 
whoso  '  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  rising  early 
in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a  curse  to  him.'  The 
panegyric  of  this  clerk  of  Edward's  Council,  actual  or  expec- 
tant, is  penal.  Pope  has  made  classical  the  expression  of  tlie 
effect  of  *  faint  praise ' ;  the  same  result  may  be  brought  about 
by  too  loud  praise.  The  *  singular  precocity '  of  Edward,  as 
shown  in  his  journals  and  letters,  as  Hallam  has  remarked, 
gives  'his  opinion  in  childhood  an  importance  not  wholly 
ridiculous.'  Yet  Hailam  at  the  same  time  is  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  boy-king's  journal  is  altogether  his  own, 
and  further  remarks  '  that  one  would  wish  this  journal  not  to 
be  genuine,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  uncle's 
execution  does  not  show  a  good  heart.'  His  refusal  too  to 
allow  his  sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  to  have  the  exercise  of 
her  own  religion  at  home,  if  it  was  his  own  act  and  deed,  was 
a  piece  of  bigotry.  On  the  other  hand,  Edward  certainly 
was  not  the  '  young  tiger-cub '  that  the  Romanist  writers  wish 
to  make  him  out.  His  father  Henry  and  his  sisters  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  were  all  of  them  cruel  and  merciless.  Death 
in  its  mercy  has  prevented  the  youthful  king's  memory 
from  being  branded  with  that  hateful  stigma  of  cruelty  and 
tyranny. 

The  blame  of  the  unjustifiable  imprisonment  and  depriva- 
tion of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  with  the  persecution  of  those 
who  were  pursued  to  death  for  heresy,  belongs  to  the  king's 
councillors.  He  is  not  responsible  for  those  visitors  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  who,  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  dis- 
couraging learning  and  fostering  ignorance,  caused  'great 
heaps  of  books  from  Balliol,  Queen's,  Exeter,  and  Lincoln ' 
to  be  burnt  in  the  market-place  at  Oxford. 

Indisputable  documentary  evidence  proves  that  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  was  not  conducted  upon 
purely  religious  motives.  Covetousness  and  the  greed  of 
plunder  to  enrich  the  royal  exchequer  and  grasping  courtiers 
were  the  motives  which  influenced  the  councillors  of  Edward. 
The  Church  reformers  too,  many  of  them  at  any  rate,  found 
it  their  policy  to  bribe  the  self-seeking  politicians  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Cnurch.  The  ecclesiastical  reformer  could  not 
bear  the  test  of  prosperity.     He  could  boast  that  all  things 
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were  proceeding  according  to  his  pleasure.  His  enemies 
were  humbled,  and  he  had  licence  from  the  king's  Council 
to  slander  and  persecute  those  who  in  the  following  reign 
look  their  revenge  by  more  savagely  persecuting  and  slander- 
ing the  Protestants.  Public  morality  was  shaken  when  that 
which  had  been  dear  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
was  seized  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  nobility.  When 
statesmen  and  religious  teachers  wink  at  the  breach  of  the 
eighth  commandment,  their  doom  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or 
later.  Destruction  awaits  all  who  break  this  or  any  other 
of  God's  commandments.  Mr.  Froude  quotes  from  Foxe 
a  remonstrance  of  Gardiner's  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  of  which  he  says  that '  it  was  not  recommended 
by  the  maker  of  it,  but  it  was  not  the  less  wise  in  itself.'  All 
but  partisans  must  allow  that  Gardiner's  conduct  was  high- 
spirited  and  consistent.  The  king's  Council  could  only  refute 
the  charge  by  committing  Gardiner  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  We 
need  not  rely  on  the  evidence  of  Gardiner  alone.  Let  us 
hear  honest  Hugh  Latimer  on  this  point.  He  is  a  sturdy 
Protestant  who  must  speak  truth  at  all  limes  and  before  all 
persons.  When  preaching  before  Edward  himself,  he  tells 
the  boy-king  plainly  that  too  many  of  the  great  men  of  the 
land  had  turned  the  new  doctrine  into  a  reason  for  their 
own  ill-doings,  and  as  a  licence  for  stealing  their  neighbours' 
goods,  and  winds  up  his  sermon  by  saying :  '  I  believe  that 
the  general  accounting  day  is  at  hand — the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment,  I  mean — which  shall  make  an  end  of  all  these 
calamities  and  miseries.' 

So  spoke  the  staunch  reformer  when  his  own  party  was  in 
the  ascendant  and  Protestantism  had  apparently  beaten  down 
all  its  enemies.  Here  as  elsewhere  Latimer,  instead  of 
exulting  over  that  seeming  victory,  endeavours  to  turn  it  to 
good  account  by  fairly  reckoning  up  the  losses  as  well  as  the 
gains  of  the  struggle,  and  by  warning  his  friends  that  if  they 
hop)ed  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves  out  of  their  conquest 
there  would  be  a  curse  upon  their  cause,  whatever  high- 
sounding  names  and  even  venerable  watchwords  they  might 
inscribe  upon  their  flag. 

To  us,  looking  back  at  this  distance  upon  the  advance 
made  by  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  one  of 
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its  main  gains  is  the  uniformity  of  public  worship  in  what  the 
Prayer  Book  calls  the  '  vulgar  tongue.'  In  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  reformation  of  the  public  service 
was  accomplished,  and  an  English  liturgy  compiled,  not 
essentially  different  from  that  in  present  use.  In  under- 
taking this  task  the  reformers  rendered  into  a  dialect  familiar 
to  the  people  words  which  had  been  composed  in  earlier  ages 
by  men  who  spoke  different  languages  and  who  looked  at 
the  universe  from  different  points  of  view.  Hitherto,  as  the 
preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  points  out,  there  had  been  *  great 
diversity '  in  the  forms  of  the  public  worship.  There  was  an 
office  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  which  was  generally 
received  in  the  South  of  England,  that  after  the  use  of  York, 
to  which  the  northern  counties  adhered,  and  those  after  the 
use  of  Hereford,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln,  which  were  respectively 
followed  in  these  several  dioceses. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Ridley  and  others  had  a  theological  or 
doctrinal  motive  in  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  stone 
altars  and  replacing  these  by  *  God's  board,'  or  the  *  Holy 
table,'  the  name  it  bears  in  our  present  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  lead  of  Bishop  Ridley  was  at  once  taken  up 
by  the  men  in  power,  *  because  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
made  out  of  the  hangings,  furniture,  and  plate  of  altars,'  and 
it  is  added :  '  in  many  places  great  quantity  of  the  said  plate, 
jewels,  bells,  and  ornaments  be  embezzled  by  certain  private 
men'  (Card well,  Doc,  Ann,  xxxvii).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  rubric  in  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  expressly 
ordered  that  chancels  '  should  remain  as  they  had  done  in 
times  past.'  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  chancels,  which 
date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  were  retained,  because  to 
pull  them  down  would  have  entailed  the  expense  of  building 
a  new  wall  and  a  window  at  the  east  end,  but  the  direction 
itself,  which  still  forms  part  of  our  Rubric,  furnishes  no 
evidence  in  support  of  this  conjecture. 

The  Appendix  in  Worsley's  History  furnishes  some  valu- 
able information  as  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
'  church  ornaments '  as  they  are  called.  Carisbrooke  heads 
the  list,  followed  by  Newport,  Shorwell,  Brixton,  Mottistone, 
Freshwater,  Shalflete,  Chale,  Calborne,  Godeshyll,  Whitwell, 
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St.  Lawraunce,  Arreton,  Newchurche,  Neyghton,  Bradynge. 
Newport,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  richest  in  these 
ornaments,  then  Carisbrooke  and  Godshill.  There  was 
a  silver  cross  at  Newport  and  Carisbrooke,  but  not  elsewhere. 
The  usual  omamients  were  the  chalice  or  cup  of  silver, 
crewates  of  the  same  metal,  the  pyx — that  is,  a  box  in  which 
the  Eucharist  was  reserved  after  consecration,  the  censer 
used  for  incense,  and  a  vessel  called  a  '  shipe/  Newport  and 
Godshill  had  silver  candlesticks,  but  the  other  churches  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  these.  Vestments  are  only  mentioned 
at  Newport,  Brixton,  and  Godshill.  Carisbrooke  and  Newport 
lost  their  bells,  which  were  sold  along  with  the  church  plate. 
The  names  of  the  commissioners  are  Richard  Worsley, 
George  Mille,  and  John  Mowys.  The  money  obtained  for 
the  sale  of  these  goods,  after  deducting  the  charges  of  the 
commissioners,  was  not  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
parishioners,  but  was  handed  over  to  the  '  King's  use,'  though 
in  all  probability,  here  as  elsewhere,  it  was  intercepted  before 
it  came  into  the  royal  treasury.  *  Though  the  public  good 
was  pretended  thereby,  and  intended  too,  I  hope,'  says 
Strype,  a  writer  well  disposed  to  take  a  favourable  view  of 
these  proceedings,  '  yet  private  men  in  truth  had  most  of  the 
benefit,  and  the  king  and  commonwealth,  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  condition  of  the  poor,  left  as  they  were  before  or 
worse.'  It  is  true  that  the  Council,  while  directing  that  the 
plate  should  be  seized  for  the  use  of  the  king,  were  not 
ashamed  to  add  that  the  clothes  that  covered  them  should  be 
sold  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  sale  of  the  chalice  or  cup 
led  to  the  injunction  in  the  canons  of  James  I,  1603,  where 
it  is  observable  that  the  only  vessel  for  the  Communion  men- 
tioned in  these  canons  is  '  a  clean  and  sweet  standing-pot  or 
stoop  of  pewter,  if  not  of  purer  metal.'  There  was  too  so 
litde  vestiu-e  left  in  the  churches  that  the  ornaments  rubric, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  heart-burnings  and 
litigation  in  our  own  time,  was  for  all  practical  purposes  an 
entire  prohibition  of  the  use  of  such  vestments  as  were  for- 
bidden, since  there  were  no  vestments  to  put  on. 

The  experiment  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  was  upon  the 
whole  humiliating  to  the  advanced  reformers.  They  were  in 
possession  of  the  field,  and  were  overbearing  in  their  de- 
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meanour  to  their  adversaries,  using  foul  and  coarse  language 
of  abuse,  in  a  manner  altogether  inconsistent  with  Christian 
charity.  A  higher  Ruler  tluin  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  and 
Queen  Mary,  determined  that  the  National  Church  should 
undergo  the  purifying  process  of  adversity  in  the  persecution 
under  Mary,  before  it  could  be  consolidated  on  a  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  basis  under  the  last  Tudor  sovere^ 
lady,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Certainly  the  accession  of  the  devout 
Romanist  Mary  following  on  the  death  of  the  staunch  Pro- 
testant Edward  was  an  evidence  how  little  the  wiser  and 
more  thoughtful  portion  of  the  English  people  will  endure 
the  rule  of  a  sect,  call  that  sect  by  what  name  we  please. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  ran 
the  risk  of  being  a  mere  Protestant  sect,  based  upon  the 
platform  of  Geneva,  with  its  faith  crystallized  into  narrow 
Calvinistic  dogma,  instead  of  being  a  living,  permeating  force. 
There  was  a  genuine  national  conviction  that  the  Protestant 
preachers  and  nobles  were  influenced  only  by  selfish  aims. 
They  were  proving  that  they  believed  in  their  own  arrange- 
ments and  not  in  the  government  of  a  righteous  God  who 
abhors  all  manner  of  injustice  and  covetousness.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  vehement  reaction.  That  reaction  might 
have  induced  the  English  people  to  join  once  more  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  had  not  the  cruel  persecution  of  Mary's 
government  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield  burned  themselves 
into  the  national  heart.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  not 
averse  to  the  '  old  learning,'  as  they  called  it,  but  their  spirit 
rose  up  against  the  merciless  proceedings  that  were  carried  on 
in  its  name.  Even  these  might  have  failed  to  induce  them  to 
take  up  with  the  'new  learning'  if  Mary's  persecutions  had 
not  been  accompanied  with  other  acts,  which  destroyed 
altogether  the  thought  that  she  was  a  national  sovereign. 
The  Spanish  marriage,  though  there  might  be  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Philip  did  not  kindle,  but  rather  tried  to  abate  the 
fires  of  Smithfield,  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  English  people. 
The  submission  to  the  papacy,  which  Cardinal  Pole  con- 
sidered more  important  than  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant 
opinions,  was  a  direct  affront  to  the  national  feeling,  which 
had  at  all  times  of  our  history  been  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
the  Pope. 
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The  proof  which  such  men  as  Latimer,  Ridley,  Rogers, 
and  Hooper  furnished  of  the  strength  of  their  religious 
convictions,  by  submitting  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  was  far 
more  efficacious  in  strengthening  the  Protestantism  of  the 
nation  than  all  the  confiscations  and  robberies  of  the  church 
property.  The  men  who  braved  the  persecutions  of  Mary 
were  men  who  were  bound  to  the  citizens  of  England  by 
domestic  ties;  they  had  wives  and  children,  and  yet  they 
gave  up  these  rather  than  tell  a  lie.  Romanist  and  Ftotestant 
were  permitted  to  try  each  what  he  could  do  by  mocking 
and  persecuting  their  opponents.  What  may  be  called  the 
purely  Protestant  experiment  failed.  The  Church  of  England 
had  to  learn  that,  if  she  was  to  have  a  hold  on  the  affections 
of  her  people,  she  must  combine  all  that  was  good  and  true 
in  the  '  old  learning '  with  what  was  also  good  and  true  in 
the  'new  learning/  A  number  of  religious  bodies  have 
grown  up  in  this  country  since  the  Reformation  which  have 
affirmed  that  the  principles  of  Protestantism  were  not  asserted 
with  sufficient  boldness  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Many 
in  the  Church  itself  say  the  same  thing.  We  stopped  short, 
it  is  asserted,  at  a  certain  point.  We  retain  much  of  the 
papal  system  which  foreign  Protestants  threw  off.  But  let 
a  fair-minded  man  consider  the  judgement  which  history 
itself  supplies.  What  has  become  of  the  Protestantism  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain  ?  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism  were  held  by  many  in  all  those  Latin 
countries.  Nay  further,  what  is  the  present  condition  of 
Teutonic  Protestantism  in  modern  Germany  ?  Consider  the 
present  condition  of  Geneva  itself.  It  is  not  right  in  us  to 
find  fault  with  other  nations;  but  when  a  charge  is  made 
against  the  national  Church  of  England  we  must,  in  justice 
to  ourselves,  compare  the  influence  and  vitality  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  England  with  the  Protestant  churches 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  revival  of  what  some 
writers  of  the  present  day  call  the  '  Roman  obedience,'  which 
took  place  at  the  counter-reformation,  the  Church  of  England 
stood  firm.  These  points  are  matters  of  debate  among 
Christians.  They  can  be  best  discussed  by  studying  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  period  fairly  and  simply,  looking  at 
it  from  all  sides  and  all  points  of  view,  labouring  to  do 
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justice  to  the  feelings  of  all  parties  who  were  concerned  in  it, 
without  concealing  or  palliating  their  faults.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  arrive  at  the  solution  of  points  which  most 
deeply  concern  the  national  welfare  and  well-being, 

April  a,  1887. 


THOMAS    CROMWELL,    EARL    OF     ESSEX, 
CONSTABLE  OF    CARISBROOKE   CASTLE, 

A.D.    1538. 

The  ancient  fortress  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  has  had  many  notable  men  connected  with  its  long 
annals,  of  whom  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  Thomas 
Cromwell,  the  chief  Minister  of  Henry  VIII,  who  has  been 
called  '  The  Hammer  of  the  Monks/  Although  much  has 
been  written  about  this  *  Mauler  of  the  Monasteries,'  little  of 
his  real  history  can  be  made  out.  Only  a  few  fragmentary 
events  of  his  earlier  life  are  known  to  us.  The  best  account 
of  his  early  history  and  rise  will  be  found  in  Brewer's  Reign 
0/ Henry  VJII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391-396.  Cardinal  Pole's  descrip- 
tion of  Cromwell,  whom  he  calls  *  The  Messenger  of  Satan  ' 
and  '  The  Man  of  Sin,'  seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  the 
martyrologist  Foxe's  biographical  romance,  though  in  Foxe 
the  picture  changes  the  colour  from  black  to  white.  Thomas 
Cromwell  was  bom  about  1490,  at  Putney  near  London, 
where  his  father  was  a  blacksmith,  though  Mr.  Carlyle  tries 
hard  to  reject  the  notion  of  a  man  in  a  black  apron  with 
a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  raises  him  to  the  rank  of  an  '  iron 
master.'  In  early  life  the  blacksmith's  son,  who  had  received 
a  fair  education,  went  to  Italy  as  an  adventurer.  In  his 
capacity  of  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy  he  was  *  a  ruffian,'  as 
he  avowed  himself  to  be  to  his  friend,  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
From  the  camp,  with  the  natural  versatility  of  his  character, 
he  turned  to  the  counting-house.  Without  giving  much  credit 
to  Foxe's  gossip  about  his  cajoling  the  fiery  old  Pope,  Julius  II, 
into  granting  a  renewal  of  their  pardons  to  the  people  of 
Boston  by  his  dishes  of  jelly,  it  is  probable  enough  that 
cooking  may  have  been  one  of  his  accomplishments.    Pole's 
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Statement  that  he  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Nicolo 
Machiavelli,  the  political  philosopher,  is  confuted  by  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  The  Prince,  upon  which  Hallam's  Literary 
History  can  be  consulted.  The  native  craft  of  the  young 
Italianized  Englishman — '  Inglese  Italianato  e  diavolo  incar- 
nato ' — ^was  enough  without  any  study  of  the  immoral  maxims 
of  the  Florentine  politician.  On  returning  to  England  Crom- 
well took  up  the  occupation  of  a  scrivener — half  lawyer,  half 
money-lender.  As  a  thriving  wool-stapler,  usurer,  and  trader, 
with  a  small  capital  painfully  accumulated,  he  had  obliged 
with  loans  the  needy  scions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who, 
in  the  extravagant  days  of  Henry  VIII,  with  that  king's 
magnificent  tastes,  often  found  themselves  short  of  money. 
Money  was  becoming  the  great  power  in  the  State,  as  it  often 
does  at  the  close  of  a  civil  war  and  revolution.  A  clever, 
shrewd  man  like  Cromwell,  with  no  stern  moral  principle^ 
made  the  most  of  his  advantages.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  war  with  France  he  was  returned  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  to  the  House  of  Commons.  His  intellectual 
ability,  unburdened  by  scruples,  procured  him  an  entrance 
into  the  service  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  That  ambitious  prelate 
was  not  popular  with  nobles  or  commons,  but  he  had  caught 
the  splendour  of  the  popes  of  the  *  Renaissance,'  who  believed 
that  they  might  rule  Christendom  by  being  heads  of  a  common- 
wealth of  letters.  He  would  raise  universities.  He  suspected 
that  monasteries  had  done  their  work ;  he  knew,  at  all  events, 
that  they  needed  to  be  reformed.  The  reformation  that 
Wolsey  would  have  made  might  have  been  sufficient  for 
scholars,  and  would  have  removed  some  of  the  absurdities 
which  Erasmus  discovered.  But  it  would  only  have  been 
a  scholastic  reform,  and  would  not  have  brought  out  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  English  citizen.  Teachers  for  Wolsey's  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  at  Ipswich  must  be  paid.  Where  was  the 
money  to  come  from  ?  *  Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall 
pay,'  an  unreal  boast  in  King  John,  proved  true  with  Wolsey 
and  his  official,  Cromwell.  The  first  spoliation  of  the  monas- 
teries, it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  arose  not  from  Pro- 
testants, but  from  those  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  and  who  had  the  papal  sanction  for  their  proceed- 
ings. 

K  k  2 
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One  good  feature  in  Cromwell's  very  mixed  character  was 
his  faithfulness  to  Wolsey.     It  was  by  Cromwell's  efforts  in 
Parliament  that  Wolsey  escaped  from  impeachment,  and  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  York.     In  the  lonely  hours  of  his  dis- 
grace at  Esher,  Wolsey  made  his  moan  to  Master  Crumwell 
(that  was  the  usual  spelling  of  his  name),  who  comforted  bim 
the  best  he  could,  and  desired  my  lord — so  Cavendish,  Wolsey's 
faithful  servant  writes — to  give  him  leave  to  go  to  London, 
where  he  might  make  or  mar,  which  was  a  common  saying  of 
his.     Henry  was  desirous  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  Catherine  of 
Aragon.     Cromwell's  advice  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  obtained 
access  in  conducting  these  negotiations  in  behalf  of  Wolsey, 
was  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  divorce  by  the  simple  exercise  of  his 
own  supremacy.    After  the  failure  of  Norfolk  and  of  More  to 
manage  the  divorce,  Cromwell  came  again  to  the  front.     His 
plan  was  simply  that  Henry  should  renounce  the  papal  juris- 
diction, make  himself  head  of  the  Church  within  his  own 
dominions,  and  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  own  ecclesiastical 
courts.     Cromwell  was  so  far  a  statesman  of  the  Machiavellian 
stamp  that  he  contrived  to  hoodwink  the  two  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  as  well  as  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  destructive  designs.     He  kept  his  hand  on 
the  anxious  and  troubled  churchmen,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  a  friend  and  an  ally.     They  thought  he  was  only  protesting 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  wlule  his  real  object  was  to 
prostrate  the  Church  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.     The  bishops 
were  to  become  the  nominees  of  the  Crown,  with  the  privilege 
of  election  left  in  bitter  irony  to  the  chapters.     When  Ae 
Church  was  thus  gagged,  and  the  clergy  turned  into  mere 
echoes  of  the  royal  will  by  the  process  of '  tuning  the  pulpits/ 
upon  the  principle  that  he  who  pays  the  fiddler  has  the  right 
to  call  the  tune,  the  further  step  was  adopted  of  putting  forth 
the  Six   Articles  of  Faith   as  drawn  up   by  the  hand  of 
Henry  VIII.     These  articles,  which  were  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  received  the  royal  assent  in  1539,  were  termed  by 
the  Protestants  '  the  whip  with  six  lashes,'  a  name  which 
proves  what  they  thought  of  them.     They  reduced  the  sacra- 
ments to  three,  penance  being  alone  retained     They  assert 
transubstantiation,  private  masses,  auricular  confession,  and 
vows  of  chastity.     They  deny  that  communion  in  both  kinds 
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is  necessary,  and  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Before  the 
passing  of  this  merciless  statute^  under  which  500  offenders 
were  apprehended  in  London  alone,  Cromwell  had  been 
appointed  in  1535  Vicar-general,  with  extensive  power  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  a  visitation  of 
the  monasteries.  These  establishments  required  reformation. 
The  friars  had  become  mere  beggars,  and  the  monks  mere 
landowners,  though  kindly  ones.  Many  of  these  foundations 
had  perished  through  \v'ant  of  funds.  Only  one-half  of  all  the 
monastic  foundations  known  to  have  been  made  in  England 
were  in  existence  at  the  period  of  the  dissolution.  Some 
abbots,  such  as  those  of  Glastonbury,  Reading,  Battle,  and 
Quarr,  lived  in  princely  splendour,  but  in  many  other  founda- 
tions the  revenues  did  little  more  than  afford  subsistence  for 
the  monks  and  defray  daily  expenses. 

Protestant  objections  to  monasteries  do  not  apply  to  Crom- 
well's act  of  suppressing  the  monasteries,  for  Henry  VIII, 
while  seizing  on  their  property,  enforced  the  obligation  of 
the  chief  monastic  vow.  In  1536  the  smaller  monasteries 
were  suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  larger  monasteries 
were  surrendered  into  the  King's  hands  by  their  occupants. 
Cromwell's  instrument  in  this  and  other  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings v/as  that  of  the  French  revolutionists  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century — *  The  Terror.'  New  political  offences 
were  created,  against  which  the  severest  penalties  were  de- 
nounced. An  Act  was  passed  for  giving  Royal  Proclamations 
the  force  of  law.  Parliament  was  induced  by  fear  to  pass 
Bill  after  Bill  of  attainder — no  one  felt  himself  safe.  Crom- 
well's victims  were  the  noblest  and  the  best,  among  this  latter 
class  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher.  He  struck  at 
the  baronage  through  Margaret  Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
in  whose  hands  was  the  Manor  of  Swainston  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  in  whose  blood  flowed  the  blood  of  kings.  Henry 
and  his  low-born  adviser,  Cromwell,  had  the  hatred  of  Paris 
Jacobins  for  an  aristocrat,  but  not  the  Jacobin's  mean  malignity 
and  blind  spite.  Cromwell  and  his  master  justified  their 
measures  on  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity.  The  anecdotes 
preserved  of  Cromwell  show  that  he  was  not  a  man  weakly 
and  wantonly  cruel.  He  had  not  the  tiger's  craving  for 
blood,  but  was  an  easy-tempered  man,  with  pleasing  and 
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winning  manners,  which  atoned  for  a  certain  awkwardness  of 
person.  No  touch  of  love  or  hate  swayed  him  from  his 
course.  He  had,  as  Mr.  Green  says,  reduced  bloodshed  to 
a  system.  «  Fragments  of  his  papers  show  with  what  a  business- 
like brevity  he  ticked  off  human  lives  among  the  casual 
remembrances  of  the  day — *  Item  the  Abbot  of  Reading  to 
be  tried  and  executed  at  Reading;'  'Item  to  know  the 
King's  pleasure  touching  Master  More ; '  '  Item  when  Master 
Fisher  shall  go  to  his  execution  and  the  other.'  It  is  indeed 
this  absence  of  all  passion  and  of  all  personal  feeling  that 
makes  the  figure  of  Cromwell  so  terrible  in  our  history.  He 
has  an  absolute  faith  in  the  end  he  is  pursuing;  he  can 
persuade  himself  that  whatever  he  thinks  must  be  true ;  and 
he  simply  hews  his  way  to  it,  as  the  woodman  hews  his  way 
through  the  forest,  axe  in  hand.  While  agreeing  in  these 
remarks  of  Mr.  Green,  it  is  difficult  to  accept  that  historian*s 
estimate  of  Cromwell  as  a  man  great  in  character  and  in 
intellect,  who  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  Mr.  Dixon,  in  his 
History  of  the  Church  of  England^  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  fact  of  his  life,  when  he  describes  Cromwell  as  rather 
the  creature  of  his  age,  a  supple  politician,  and  servant  of  an 
unscrupulous  man,  with  the  abilities  of  a  servant.  Though 
Hallam  with  his  judicial  impartiality  is  inclined  to  surmise 
that  Cromwell  had  a  secret  partiality  towards  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  appears  that  he  was  untroubled  by  any  dogmatic  faith. 
Foxe,  upon  whose  authority  little  reliance  can  be  placed, 
says,  '  How  desirous  and  studious  this  good  Cromwell  was  in 
the  cause  of  Christ's  religion,  examples  need  not  to  be  brought. 
His  whole  life  was  nothing  else  but  a  continued  care  and 
travail,  how  to  advance  and  further  the  right  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  and  reform  the  House  of  God.'  When  Cromwell 
was  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill,  it  is  said  that  he  died  professing 
the  Catholic  faith,  by  which  he  might  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  kind  of  faith  which  had  been  established  by  the  last  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  that  he  had  not  gone  further  in  Reformation 
than  Henry  VIII.  Whether  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
adherent  of  Romanists  or  of  the  Reformed  may  be  matter  of 
doubt ;  but  his  prayer  at  the  scaffold,  if  genuine,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  only  satisfying  faith  for  Romanists  or  Pro- 
testants, and  can  be  read  in  Foxe.    As  we  read  its  touching 
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words  the  fallen  man  is  restored  to  fellowship  with  our  common 
humanity  by  his  words  of  penitence  and  faith  in  his  Saviour. 
Everything  which  can  be  alleged  or  suggested  against  Crom- 
well will  be  found  in  Lingard.  One  fact  comes  out  plainly, 
that  the  hateful  tyranny  of  the  new  monarchy  under  Henry  VIII 
was  mainly  built  up  by  Cromwell.  Henry,  as  head  of  the 
Church,  could  define  orthodoxy  and  heresy  and,  while  hanging 
those  whom  he  called  Papists  for  denying  his  supremacy, 
burnt  Protestants  for  not  accepting  Roman  doctrine.  Cer- 
tainly Cromwell's  favour  with  Henry  was  connected  with  his 
advice  to  the  English  king  to  assume  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical afl^drs. 

Cromwell  was  a  marvel  of  patient  industry,  and  must  have 
had  an  iron  constitution,  as  is  proved  by  the  more  than  fifty 
volumes  which  remain  of  his  gigantic  correspondence.  As 
Vicar-general  and  Vice-regent  in  all  religious  matters  next 
to  the  king  in  authority,  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  carrying 
out  the  religious  policy  of  Henry  VIII,  which  in  its  doctrinal 
system  was  about  equally  removed  from  the  faith  of  devout 
Roman  Catholics  and  sincere  Protestants.  Considering  the 
language  in  which  later  defenders  of  Romanism  have  spoken 
of  Henry  and  of  Cromwell,  who  carried  out  that  king's  two 
measures,  the  separation  from  the  Roman  See  and  the 
suppression  of  monasteries,  it  is  curious  to  read  the  judge- 
ment of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  great  champion 
of  Romanism,  declaring  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  when  he  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  Henry's 
frown  or  hope  from  his  smiles,  *  that  he  himself  would  rather 
be  wrong  with  Plato  than  right  with  others,  and  if,  as  had 
been  alleged,  Henry  had  but  one  eye  and  saw  not  the  truth 
perfectly,  he  would  rather  go  to  heaven  with  one  eye  after 
him  than  travel  for  another  eye  with  danger  to  lose  both.* 

Cromwell  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Cranmer,  and 
their  views  about  the  Reformation  were  very  similar.  In 
the  volume  of  Cranmer' s  Remains  and  Letters  published 
by  the  Parker  Society  are  a  number  of  letters  from  the 
Archbishop  to  my  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Thomas  Cromwell. 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  the  brilliant  sketch  which  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  English  Church  mainly  to  Thomas 
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Cranmer.  According  to  Macaulay,  Cranmer  under 
Henry  VIII  constructed  a  system  of  compromise  between 
the  Catholicism  and  the  Protestantism  of  his  generation, 
leaving  this  arrangement  as  a  trust  to  be  maintained  by  all 
subsequent  generations,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  Articles  were  put  together  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  both  these  documents 
Henry,  with  his  theological  acumen,  would  have  detected 
rank  heresy.  Later  historians  have  placed  the  study  of  the 
Church  of  England  upon  a  truer  basis.  The  whole  character 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  connected  with  the  complex 
development  of  English  society  and  English  institutions. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  paramount  considerations  of  truth  and 
justice,  the  English  Church  has  no  ecclesiastical  interest 
in  holding  a  brief  for  the  statesmen  or  prelates  who  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  moulding  the  <:onditions  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  its  relation  to  the  State.  Like  all 
living  bodies,  that  Church  has  had  the  power  of  assimilating 
what  is  wholesome  and  of  throwing  off  what  is  unwholesome 
and  destructive  to  her  living  activity.  The  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble  which  the  so-called  founders  of  the  English  Church 
have  built  up  on  her  divine  foundation  have  been  and  are 
being  burned  up.  Amidst  all  her  corruptions  and  reforms 
for  at  least  1 200  years  the  Church  has  been  as  much  English 
as  the  State  has  been.  The  Anglican  Church  is  no  more  the 
Church  of  Thomas  Cromwell  and  Thomas  Cranmer  than 
our  country  is  the  England  of  the  Tudors  or  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  Henry  VIII  was  inclined  to  be  a  theological 
dogmatist,  but  this  dogmatism  could  not  assume  a  setUed 
form  of  attachment  either  to  the  papist  or  the  reformer. 
He  was  ready  to  curse  both  in  turn,  and  also  ready  to 
encourage  the  doctrines  of  both.  Historians  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  three  persons  convicted  of  denying  his  supremacy 
and  three  deniers  of  transubstantiation  were  drawn  on  the 
same  hurdle  to  execution.  Cromwell  had  no  particular 
leaning  to  any  definite  dogmatic  belief.  As  his  object  was 
to  make  the  king  supreme,  he  circulated  new  articles  of 
faith,  neither  altogether  Romanist  nor  Protestant,  and  enjoined 
the  clergy  to  preach  the  king's  supremacy,  to  remove  images 
from  their  altars^  and  to  promote  the  religious  education  of 
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all  young  persons  by  teaching  them  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  commanded 
English  Bibles  to  be  placed  in  the  churches.  All  these 
changes  pleased  the  king.  He  had  already  been  created 
Baron  Cromwell  of  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire.  At  last  in 
1538  the  long  list  of  Cromwell's  titles  and  official  employ- 
ments received  the  addition  of  the  constableship  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle.  In  the  same  year  Cromwell  in  attendance  on  his 
royal  master  landed  at  Cowes,  on  their  way  to  visit  Richard 
Worsley,  Captain  of  the  Island,  at  Appuldurcombe.  About 
this  time  Cromwell  at  the  instigation  of  Cranmer  issued 
various  injunctions  to  the  clergy,  by  one  of  which  parish 
registers  were  established;  and  in  1539  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Essex,  when  also  his  son  Gregory  obtained  the  barony 
of  Oakham. 

With  these  crowning  marks  of  promotion  Cromwell's 
decline  and  fall  was  drawing  near.  His  amazing  rise  '  from 
the  dunghill,'  as  his  contemporaries  called  it,  spoiled  the 
man.  The  prosperity  of  those  who  until  they  become 
too  prosperous  are  accounted  wise  often  brings  out  the 
folly  that  underlies  their  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  weedlike 
growth  of  insolence  chokes  the  wisdom  so  that  it  fails  the 
prosperous  man  when  most  needed.  Cromwell  was  supposed 
to  have  had  thoughts  of  claiming  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Mary.  It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  been  had  this  sagacious,  wary  man  been  the  consort 
of  Queen  Mary.  The  true  story  of  his  fall  will  probably 
never  be  known.  He  hoped  to  recover  his  waning  influence 
over  the  king  by  promoting  his  master's  marriage  with  Anne 
of  Cleves,  who  had  been  brought  up  a  Lutheran ;  and 
Cromwell  counted  upon  a  great  support  from  a  queen  of  his 
own  choice.  The  complete  failure  of  the  scheme  is  popularly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  contriver. 
Mr.  Froude  says  that  *  the  graces  of  Anne  of  Cleves  were 
moral  only,  not  intellectual,  not  personal.  She  was  simple, 
quiet,  modest,  sensible,  and  conscientious.  Her  presence 
was  ladylike,  but  her  complexion  was  thick  and  dark,  her 
features  were  coarse,  her  figure  large,  loose,  and  corpulent.' 
In  short  she  was  what  the  Germans  call  'home-baked.' 
The  king  on  seeing  her,  says  an  eye-witness,  Sir  Anthony 
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Brown,  'was  suddenly  quite  dismayed  and  discouraged  at 
the  prospect  which  was  opened  before  him/  On  one 
occasion  he  forgot  altogether  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman, 
and  with  a  brutal  jest  at  the  poor  young  woman  said,  '  They 
have  sent  me  a  Flanders  mare/  To  the  people  generally 
Cromwell  was  odious  on  account  of  the  oppressive  subsidies 
he  raised ;  the  nobility  were  jealous  of  him  as  an  upstart ; 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  were 
gaining  ground  at  court,  he  was  an  object  of  aversion 
because  of  his  leanings  towards  Protestantism.  Forsaken 
by  the  capricious  king,  and  met  by  a  growing  opposition 
in  the  Council  as  his  favour  declined,  the  temper  of  the  man 
remained  indomitable  as  ever.  Strangely  blind  to  the  feeling 
that  was  rising  against  him,  Cromwell  continued  his  sharp 
blows  at  those  more  scrupulous  Catholics  who  refused  the 
oath  of  supremacy ;  and  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  despotic 
power  when,  on  June  lo,  1540,  he  was  arrested  at  the 
Council  Board  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  and  carried  to 
the  Tower.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  king  were 
disregarded,  though  the  king  read  them  thrice  over.  He 
was  accused  on  the  17th  of  June  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  sent  down  the  Bill  of  Attainder  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  19th.  Here  some  objections  were  raised 
against  the  Bill,  but  after  a  delay  of  ten  days  a  new  Bill  was 
framed  by  the  Commons,  which  the  Lords  afterwards  passed. 
This  Bill  contained  twelve  articles- of  impeachment,  accusing 
him  amongst  other  crimes  of '  being  a  detestable  heretic,'  as 
also  of  *  being  the  most  false  traitor  and  deceiver  that  had 
been  known  in  that  reign,'  and  of  *  having  acquired  innumer- 
able sums  of  money  and  treasure  by  bribery,  corruption,  and 
extortion.'  He  was  kept  in  close  custody  for  six  weeks. 
From  the  new  queen,  Lady  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  her  friend  Bishop  Gardiner, 
Cromwell  had  nothing  to  hope.  Their  efforts  for  Cromwell's 
destruction  prevailed,  and  the  king  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution,  which  took  place  on  Tower  Hill  on  July  28, 
1540.  Archbishop  Cranmer  summoned  courage  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  king  in  his  behalf,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
Cromwell  as  one  *  who  loved  your  Majesty  (as  I  ever 
thought)   no  less  than  God,'  but  with  his  unhappy  sub- 
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servience  of  temper  the  primate  gave  his  vote  against 
his  friend.  Cromwell's  execution  was  hailed  with  a  louder 
burst  of  popular  applause  than  even  that  with  which  his 
attainder  was  received.  Mr.  Froude  has  with  his  accustomed 
ingenuity  brought  forward  all  that  can  be  said  in  behalf  of 
Henry  VIII  for  his  share  in  the  execution  of  Cromwell,  as 
also  for  those  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Anne  Boleyn.  But 
Mr.  Froude,  in  spite  of  the  ability  of  his  special  pleading  for 
the  detestable  tyranny  of  Henry's  reign,  has  failed  to  reverse 
the  verdict  of  condemnation  which  has  been  passed  upon 
this  ferocious  monarch  for  sentencing  men  unheard  by  means 
of  an  Act  of  Attainder.  It  does  not  lessen  Henry's  guilt  that 
Cromwell  had  himself  sanctioned  these  violations  of  natural 
justice  to  which  he  himself  fell  a  victim. 

It  demands  almost  the  intuitive  genius  of  Shakespeare 
to  bring  out  the  mixed  character  of  Cromwell.  He  appears 
in  the  great  dramatist's  historical  play  of  Henry  VIII^  but 
only  a  few  lines  are  assigned  to  him.  The  play  published 
in  1 602  under  the  title  of  The  Chronicle  History  of  Thomas y 
Lord  Cromwelly  though  sometimes  attributed  to  Shakespeare, 
was  certainly  not  written  by  him,  *  however  fortunate  it  may 
have  been  in  having  descended  to  aftertimes  in  the  same 
volume  (the  third  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare)  with  ten 
historical  plays  that  probably  stimulated  the  writer's  weak 
ambition.'  There  was  some  gold  mixed  up  with  the  baser 
elements  in  Cromwell's  character.  His  personal  habits  were 
simple  and  unostentatious.  If  he  clutched  at  money,  it  was 
to  feed  the  vast  army  of  spies  and  informers  whom  he 
maintained  at  his  own  expense.  About  200  poor  persons, 
so  Stowe  states  in  his  *  Survey,'  were  fed  twice  a  day  at 
his  gate.  He  got  through  an  enormous  quantity  of  business. 
His  misfortune  was  to  have  been  cast  upon  evil  times,  and 
to  have  a  master  who  abandoned  to  destruction  those  who 
had  served  him  *  too  well '  when  they  were  no  longer  useful 
to  him.  Cromwell  concludes  one  of  his  letters  to  that  master, 
*  Written  at  the  Tower,  this  Wednesday,  the  last  of  June,  with 
the  heavy  heart  and  trembling  hand  of  your  Highness's  most 
heavy  and  most  miserable  prisoner  and  poor  slave,  Thomas 
Cromwell. 

'Most  gracious  Prince,  I  cry  for  Mercy,  mercy,  mercy.* 
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Let  the  Constable  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  have  from  us  that 
mercy  which  was  denied  to  him  by  his  sovereign,  by  the 
dastardly  Parliament  which  condemned  him  without  hearing 
his  defence,  as  also  by  his  open  enemies  and  cowardly, 
timid  friends.  One  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  study  olf 
history  is  the  necessity  of  charity  in  forming  a  judgement 
on  the  character  of  those  whom  it  brings  before  us.  While 
exercising  that  judgement  in  no  spirit  of  compromise  or 
evasion,  let  us  judge  in  equitable  consideration  for  human 
weakness,  remembering  that  fallen  nature  in  which  we 
ourselves  share,  and  seeing  in  the  example  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Cromwell, '  how  soon  his  mightiness  meets  his  misery/ 

August  ao,  1887. 
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Parish  registers  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  records 
of  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  and  burials.  As  such 
they  supply  accurate  information  on  the  great  landmarks  of 
our  earthly  existence.  To  the  local  historian  and  antiquary 
these  documents,  so  varied  in  shape,  size,  and  style  of  binding, 
are  of  the  utmost  value.  According  to  Blackstone,  Cam-- 
tnenianeSy  book  iv.  chap.  14,  'the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
registration  was  coeval  with  the  Protestant  Church/  The 
twelfth  article  of  the  injunctions  issued  by  Cromwell,  the 
secretary  of  Henry  VIII,  in  1538,  directs  that  every  clergy- 
man shall  for  every  church  keep  a  book  wherein  he  shall 
register  weekly  every  marriage,  christening,  and  death ;  any 
neglect  being  made  penal.  In  that  same  year,  Thomas  Lord 
Cromwell,  who  was  then  Captain  of  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
landed  at  Cowes  with  his  royal  master  on  their  way  to  \Tsit 
Richard  Worsley,  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Appul- 
durcombe.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
1547,  ecclesiastical  visitors  were  sent  through  the  different 
dioceses  in  order  to  enforce  various  injunctions,  among 
others  that  of  Cromwell  with  regard  to  parish  registers.  In 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  this  injunction  was 
repeated,  when  the  clergy  were  required  to  make  a  protes- 
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tation,  in  which,  among  other  things,  they  promised  to  keep 
the  register  book  in  a  proper  and  regular  manner.    In  the 
time  of  James   I    a  canon,   No.  Ixx,   was  passed  which 
provides  that  in  '  every  parish  church  and  chapel  within  this 
realm  shall  be  provided  one  parchment  book  at  the  charge 
of  the  parish,  wherein  shall  be  written  the  day  and  year  of 
every  christening,  wedding,  and  burial,  which  have  been  in 
that  parish  since  the  time  the  law  was  first  made  in  that 
behalf,  so  far  as  ancient  books  thereof  can  be  produced, 
but  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  late 
Queen.'     Cromwell's  injunction  to  the   clergy   occasioned 
much  discontent  among  the  p>eople,  as  they  supposed  it  was 
intended  as  an  instrument  of  some  new  taxation.     This 
jealousy  probably  is  the  reason  that  few  registers  go  back  so 
far  as  the  year  1538.    Addison,  in  the  Spectator ^  tells  the 
story  of  an  eminent  man  who,  upon  reading  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  its  recurring  mention  of  the  in- 
evitable fact, '  and  he  died,'  shut  himself  up  in  a  monastery, 
an  absolute  recluse  from  the  world,  as  not  thinking  anything 
in  this  life  worth  pursuing  which  had  not  regard  to  another. 
Wiser  than  he  was  that  excellent  lady  who,  having  given 
notice  to  quit  her  well-equipped  house  and  .grounds,  went  on 
planting  and  digging  and  pruning  as  if  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
*  How  strange  I '  said  a  visitor.     *  No,  it  does  not  seem  so  to 
me.     All  our  earthly  abodes   are  in  fact  only  tents  and 
tabernacles.   Merely  as  a  matter  of  comfort,  I  like  to  go  on  to 
the  very  last  as  if  I  were  a  regular  inhabitant.    To  me  either 
every  place  is  settled  or  no  place  is  settled.     It  is  we  men 
and  women  who  go  about,  and  not  our  houses.     After  all, 
what  is  twenty  years  in  one  place  ?    And  what  is  life  itself? 
Live  in  your  house  as  if  ever  about  to  leave  your  house,  yet 
not  in  selfish  forgetfulness  of  those  that  shall  come  after. 
We  ought  not  to  be  settled  in  the  thought  of  earthly  non- 
removal,  but  that  is  no  reason  that  we  should  be  unsettled  by 
the  prospect  of  earthly  removal.'     The  monotonous  roll-call 
of  a  parochial  register  needs  not  call  up  those  'dismal' 
thoughts  which  some  have  attributed  to  it.     It  speaks  of  the 
common  lot — birth,  wedlock,  death — and  rings  upon  the  ear 
with  a  soft  and  solemn  music.     Strange  is  it  therefore  that 
the  parish  register  should  not  have  called  forth  more  to 
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moralize  upon  its  contents.  The  poet-clergyman,  George 
Crabbe,  has  indeed  in  his  poem,  The  Parish  Rfgisttr^ 
furnished  us  with  admirable  descriptions  of  village  life,  such 
as  the  parish  workhouse  and  the  'disputatious  crew'  of 
thieves  and  smugglers;  but  that  poem,  with  all  its  faculty 
of  minute  observation  and  charm  of  faithful  delineation,  does 
not  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  features  of  the  document  which 
has  supplied  the  title  to  Crabbe's  masterpiece.  On  the  lasc 
fly-leaf  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  registers  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  Newchurch  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  be 
found  the  following  'poetical  effusion,'  as  it  is  called  by 
Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams  (Isle  of  Wtghi,  p.  113) : — 

*  When  these  my  records  I  reflecting  read, 
I  find  what  numerous  ills  these  births  succeed; 
What  powerful  griefe  the  nuptial  ties  attend, 
With  what  regret  these  painAil  journeys  end ; 
When  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  look, 
This  I  conceive  to  be  a  melancholy  book  I' 

The  writer  of  these  verses  appears  to  have  had  something 
of  the  mind  of  that '  censurer  of  mankind,'  the  melancholy 
Jaques  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  IL  The  entries  from 
these  Newchurch  registers,  given  by  Mr.  Adams,  are  interest- 
ing. How  marriages  were  registered  in  the  reig^  of  Charles  I 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  specimen: — 'April, 
1637, — 16  die,  Willus  Lyle  Augustam  Dallaway  despon- 
debat.'  In  February,  1637,  Sir  Robert  Dillington,  Bart,  is 
named  as  a  witness  to  a  marriage,  whence  Mr.  Adams 
concludes  that  the  contracting  parties  were  of  reputable 
station.  On  May  29,  1687,  occurs  this  curious  entry 
respecting  the  legal  enactment  about  the  corpse  being  buried 
in  woollen,  against  which  'odious'  practice  Pope,  in  his 
essay,  Of  the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men,  represents 
*  poor  Narcissa '  so  vehemently  protesting  in  her  '  last  words ' 
— *  Received  of  Sir  Robert  Dillington,  Bart.,  the  sume  of  fifty 
shillings,  being  one  moyety  of  five  pounds  for  Sir  Robert, 
his  father,  not  buryd  in  woollen — the  other  50$".  paid  to 
Mr.  David  Urry,  informer.'  Under  October  13,  1740,  is 
found  the  following  interesting  entry  respecting  the  beautiful 
and  touching  rite  of  confirmation : — '  Dr.  Benson,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  came  to  this  Island  and  confirmed  at  Newport 
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716  persons;  and  on  the  day  after,  the  14th,  he  confirmed 
at  the  Parish  Church  of  Newchurch  551  persons,  of  which 
were  300  who  lived  in  this  parish.  On  the  next  day,  the 
15th,  he  confirmed  at  Brixton  413  persons.  The  whole 
number  that  were  confirmed  in  the  Island  being  1680/ 
Newchurch,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  was  the  mother-church 
of  Ryde  and  Ventnor ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  Newchurch,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  six  churches  presented  by  William  Fitz- 
Osborne  to  his  Abbey  of  Lyra,  was  transferred  from  Lire 
to  Beaulieu,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
advowson  was  given  by  Henry  VIII  to  his  new  bishopric  of 
Gloucester.  The  Newchurch  registers  also  contain  certain 
entries  respecting  the  incumbents,  from  which  a  list  of  the 
Vicars  of  Newchurch  from  the  year  1687  has  been  made  out. 

The  registers  of  the  parish  of  Carisbrooke  were  sent  up 
by  me  to  London  to  the  Commissioners  of  Historical  MSS., 
and  were  examined  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Horwood,  who  has 
given  a  report  of  their  contents  in  the  sixth  volume  for  1877, 
pp  159,  160.  The  leaves  of  the  oldest  of  these  register 
books,  a  volume  about  sixteen  inches  long  and  five  inches 
wide,  are  very  tender,  and  some  have  been  flattened,  and 
arranged,  and  fastened  into  the  covers  of  the  volume.  The 
entries  begin  with  the  year  1572,  but  some  portions  are 
missing.  In  the  fly-leaves  are  interesting  entries  respecting 
the  Armada  and  the  passage  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  back 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  July,  1588 ;  also  of  visits  paid  to  the 
Island  by  James  I  and  Charles  I,  with  notices  respecting 
the  imprisonment  of  the  latter  king  in  Carisbrooke  Casde,  his 
removal  thence  and  execution.  Along  with  the  registers  are 
some  old  books  in  which  the  Vicars  of  Carisbrooke  with 
Northwood  have  made  various  entries  respecting  matters 
connected  with  the  Island  generally,  both  before  and  after 
1538,  the  year  in  which  registers  were  ordered  to  be  kept. 

At  Niton,  the  advowson  of  which  benefice  was  transferred 
from  the  Crown  by  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I, 
along  with  Carisbrooke  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  is  found 
the  following  entry  about  her  son,  Charles  II: — *July  ist, 
Anno  Domini,  1675,  Charles  II,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  &c.,  came  safely  ashore  at  Puckaster, 
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after  he  had  endured  a  great  and  dangerous  storm  at  sea. 
Ui  regnet  diu  tt  fdiciier,  vovit  et  exopiat  Thonuu  CoUinson 
rector  de  NightanJ  This  practice  of  entrusting  some  of  their 
remarks  '  to  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language/  I  may 
mention,  was  the  habit  of  one  or  more  of  my  predecessors  at 
Carisbrooke,  especially  of  Dr.  Troughear,  who,  through 
marrying  a  daughter  of  the  Holmes  family,  had  a  son 
Leonard,  a  clergyman,  who  was,  on  the  failure  of  the  male 
line,  afterwards  created  Lord  Holmes.  Troughear,  who  was 
evidently  an  outspoken  man,  compressed  his  occasional 
bursts  of  indignation  in  the  terse  simplicity  of  the  Latin 
language,  with  an  intention  no  doubt  that  his  sarcasms 
should  find  only  a  fit  circle  of  readers. 

The  registers  of  that  cheerful  little  village  with  its  '  fruitful 
glebe '  which  Mr.  Edmund  Peel  in  the  Fair  Island  assigns  to 
the  parish,  which  is  spelt  sometimes  Brixson,  and  sometimes 
Brixton,  though  in  the  Bishop's  register  it  is  S()elt  Brigh- 
stone,  are  six  years  older  than  those  of  Carisbrooke,  as  they 
date  1 566.  In  1 568  mention  is  made  of  a  *  sance '  or '  sanctus' 
bell.  This  word  requires  some  explanation.  In  all  the 
ancient  liturgies  was  a  form  called  the  'Preface/  which 
served  as  an  introduction  to  the  Eucharist.  The  preface 
closed  with  the  words  of  the  seraphic  hymn  or '  Sanctus/ 
*  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts/  when  this  bell  was 
rung.  It  ceases  to  be  noted  after  1590.  This  bell  was 
probably  rung  before  the  sermon,  because,  according  to  the 
injunctions  of  Edward  VI,  in  1547,  this  was  the  only  time 
when  the  bell  could  be  *  rung '  or  *  knolled '  in  time  of  service 
in  church.  In  1570  there  are  entries  of  '  Sheffes  of  Arrowes,' 
one  gonne  of  brasse,  eleven  psalters,  and  the  paraphrase  of 
Erasmus  upon  the  New  Testament,  divided  into  two  volumes. 
This  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  was  also  directed 
by  the  injunctions  of  1547,  which  required  that  a  copy  of 
Erasmus's  paraphrase  should  be  provided  in  every  parish 
church  (Hallam's  LiL  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  379).  The  'gun'  was 
rather  a  white  elephant  to  the  churchwardens,  as  in  1679 
a  charge  is  made  for  '  slabs '  for  the  gun-house  and  seven 
'shott'  for  the  field-piece;  and  in  1685  ^  charge  is  made 
for  taking  the  great  gun  to  a  general  muster,  and  £3 
for  a  visitation  dinner.    In  1686  a  sum  of  money  was  given 
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to  '  a  woman  that  was  plundered  in  rebellion/  In  1688,  the 
year  of  the  great  revolution,  and  in  the  succeeding  years, 
frequent  entries  occur  relative  to  the  *  great  gun.'  Three 
shillings  are  paid  to  the  ringers  in  1692,  <  on  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland/  Readers  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  History  will  remember  that  brilliant  seventeenth 
chapter  in  which  he  describes  the  predatory  warfare  in 
Ireland  that  raged  along  the  line  which  separated  the  domain 
of  William  in  the  north  from  the  southern  and  western 
portion,  which  still  acknowledged  James  II.  The  condition 
of  the  Celtic  province  was  terrible  from  the  scarcity  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  only  towns  of  any  note  on  the 
western  coast  were  Limerick  and  Galway,  and  the  oppression 
which  the  shopkeepers  of  these  towns  had  to  bear  was  such 
that  many  of  them  stole  away  with  the  remains  of  their 
stock  to  the  English  territory,  where  they  were  allowed  to 
put  their  own  price  on  their  goods  and  received  that  price 
in  cash.  Every  day  companies  of  freebooters,  sometimes 
wrapped  in  twisted  straw  which  served  the  purposes  of 
armour,  sallied  forth  into  the  English  territory,  burned, 
sacked,  pillaged,  and  hastened  back  into  their  own  territory. 
In  the  end  victory  remained  with  the  well-educated  and 
well-organized  minority  in  Ireland.  The  Celt  relied  upon 
French  aid,  but  the  Anglo-Irishman  was  backed  by  the 
whole  power  of  England.  The  defeat  of  the  Irish  army  at 
the  battle  of  Aghrim  was  followed  by  the  second  siege  of 
Limerick  and  the  capitulation  of  Limerick.  The  Irish  troops 
were  required  to  make  their  choice  between  their  own 
country  and  France.  Most  of  them  volunteered  for  the  latter 
country,  but  many  of  these  at  the  last  refused  to  go  on  board 
the  ships  which  were  to  take  them  from  Cork  to  France,  and, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  returned  to  their  own  peat-stack, 
potato-ground,  and  mud  cabin.  In  Ireland  there  was  peace. 
English  law  was  absolute.  There  were  indeed  outrages, 
robberies,  fire-raisings,  and  assassinations.  Condign  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  upon  the  criminals.  More  than  a  century 
passed  away  without  one  general  insurrection  in  Ireland. 
The  cry  was  not  Ireland  for  the  Irish,  but  for  the  English. 
The  children  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  born  in  Ireland  no  more 
considered  themselves  Irishmen  than  an  Englishman  born  in 
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Calcutta  considers  himself  an  Hindu.  This  pacification  of 
Ireland  excited  great  enthusiasm  in  England,  where  the 
people  generally  rallied  round  the  Whig  Government  of 
Somers,  Russell,  Montague,  and  Wharton.  This  little  entry 
about  the  bellringers  chiming  for  the  victory  over  the  last 
stronghold  of  James  II  in  Ireland  shows  how  even  in  a  retired 
village  in  the  remote  Isle  of  Wight  popular  feeling  went  along 
with  those  who  had  put  down  the  Irish  Rapparees  with 
a  strong  hand. 

That  good  prelate,  Thomas  Ken,  whose  '  moral  character/ 
to  use  the  language  of  Lord  Macaulay, '  seems  to  approach 
as  near  as  human  infirmity  permits  to  the  ideal  perfection  of 
Christian  virtue,'  was  Rector  of  Brixton  from  July  6,  1667, 
till  April  12,  1669.  Ken,  who  was  bom  at  Berkhampstead 
in  Hertfordshire  in  1637,  was  not  thirty  years  of  age  when, 
'  removed  from  the  observation  of  all  but  his  small  confiding 
flock,  he  exercised  himself  in  the  duties  of  ihe  Christian 
ministry,  till  re-called  by  Bishop  Morley  to  Winchester/ 
The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  who  resided  at  Brixton,  told  me 
once,  as  I  remember,  that  the  name  of  Thomas  Ken  did 
not  occur  in  the  registers  of  that  parish.  The  appointment 
of  Ken  to  the  benefice  on  the  death  of  the  former  incum- 
bent, Richard  Russell,  is  found  in  a  document  preserved  in 
the  Record  Office  in  London.  During  the  period  of  almost 
three  years  that  Ken  was  at  Brixton  London  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  Londoners  frightened  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Medway 
under  De  Ruyter,  who  destroyed  the  fort  at  Sheemess. 
When  in  1668  Ken  was  thinking  of  leaving  Brixton,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  others,  were  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  a  comprehension  of  the  Nonconformists  in  the 
National  Church ;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of 
favouring  the  scheme,  addressed  the  King,  desiring  that  the 
laws  against  Nonconformists  might  be  enforced.  In  his 
retirement  at  Brixton  Ken  was  being  educated  in  the  manly 
independence  which  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
his  gown  by  refusing,  when  the  Court  was  at  Winchester,  to 
let  Eleanor  Gwyn  lodge  in  the  house  which  he  occupied  as 
a  canon.  In  the  pulpit  of  the  old  church  of  Brixton  Ken 
learnt  to  express  himself  in  those  solemn  and  pathetic  words 
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of  exhortation  in  which  he  called  upon  Charles  II  on  his 
death-bed  to  repentance.  Tradition  still  points  out  a  spot  in 
the  lovely  garden  of  the  picturesque  parsonage-house  where 
Ken  composed  those  morning  and  evening  hymns  which, 
since  they  were  first  published  in  1674,  have  found  a  place  in 
every  hymn-book. 

No  doubt  many  registers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  besides  those 
of  Carisbrooke,  Newchurch,  Niton,  and  Brixton,  could  supply 
materials  to  the  local  historian,  not  only  those  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England,  but  also  those  in  the  custody  of  the 
persons  in  authority  at  some  of  the  elder  Nonconformist 
places  of  worship.  These  latter  documents  might  serve  to 
illustrate  the  histories  and  the  tenets  of  the  denominations  to 
which  they  belong. 

This  slight  attempt  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the 
parochial  registers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  may  serve  to  show 
that  such  records  are  by  no  means  so  barren  a  subject  for 
consideration  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight.  A  clergy- 
man is  sometimes  ordered  to  make  for  legal  purposes 
a  search  in  the  register  for  a  certain  name  during  a  long 
series  of  years ;  let  him  have  his  note-book  by  his  side  while 
engaged  in  this  tedious  duty,  and  he  may  store  up  some 
curious  entry  of  which  he  can  avail  himself  afterwards  for  the 
purposes  of  local  history. 

May  15, 1886. 


ATTEMPT  TO  BETRAY  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 
AND  HURST  CASTLE  TO  THE  FRENCH, 
A.D.  1556. 

The  closing  years  of  the  short  and  inglorious  reign  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  England,  were  disturbed  by  several  small 
plots,  conspiracies,  and  insurrections.  These  disturbances 
proved  that  the  loyalty  which  had  seated  Mary  on  the  throne 
was  dying  away.  The  popular  feeling  had  at  first  been  well 
disposed  towards  Mary.     The  miserable  intrigue  in  favour 
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of  Mary's  innocent  rival,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  which  had  been 
carried  on  around  the  dying  bed  of  Edward  VI,  that  *  mis- 
guided boy,'  as  Hallam  calls  him,  had  proved  a  total  failure. 
The  conscience  of  the  whole  English  people  revolted  against 
the  scheme  of  Northumberland  to  substitute  his  beautiful, 
accomplished,  learned,  and  devout  daughter-in-law  for  the 
daughter  of  Queen  Katherine  of  Aragon.     It  was  not  merely 
the  selfishness  of  the  project  which  made  it  hateful,  not 
merely  the  suspicion  of  utter  hypocrisy  in  its  author,  the 
ambitious  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.     There  was 
a  deep,  genuine,  national  conviction  that  the  chief  actors  in 
this  scheme  were  doing  what  was  unlawful  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  of  man  in  endeavouring  to  set  aside  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne.     The  Protestants  felt  this  as  much  as 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     Mary  was  sup- 
ported mainly  in  the  eastern  counties,  where  the  inhabitants 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  chiefly  Protestants.    The  Lon- 
doners too,  Protestants  as  they  were,  listened  in  silence  to 
Bishop  Ridley,  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  revolution,  when 
he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  most  eloquendy,  showing 
the  people  the  right  and  tide  of  the  Lady  Jane,  and  inveighed 
earnestly,  not  only  against  the  Lady  Mary,  but  also  against 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  of  whose  religion,  it  is  quite  clear,  doubts 
were  entertained.     Nor  did  this  popularity  fade  away  imme- 
diately after  the  accession  of  Mary,  devoted  adherent  as  she 
was  to  the  Papacy.     There  was  no  doubt  a  zealous  Protestant 
party  and  a  zealous  Romanist  party.     Both  these  pardes  were 
small.     Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  essays,  doubts  whether 
both  together  made  up,  even  at  Mary's  death,  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  nation.     The  remaining  nineteen-twcntieths  halted 
between  the  two  opinions,  and  were  not  disposed  to  risk 
a  revolution  in  the  government  of  the  nation  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  either  of  the  extreme  factions  an  advantage  over  the 
other.     If  this  was  the  case  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
much  more  was  it  the  case  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne. 
The  whole  system  which  had  been  set  up  during  Edward's 
reign   fell  with   a   crash.     The  changes  then  made  were 
distasteful  to  the  English  people.      At   the   time   of   the 
Reformation  in  Germany  there  was  a  party  among  the 
Protestants,  to  which  the  gentle  Philip  Melanch^on  belonged. 
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who  were  called  '  Adiaphorists,'  that  is  'Indifferentists';  not 
that  they  were  careless  about  matters  of  faith,  but  were 
indifferent  about  ceremonial.  The  English  people  were 
indifferentists ;  they  were  not  irreligious,  they  adhered  to 
those  doctrines  which  were  taught  both  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  and  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  laity  had  no  more  sjmipathy  with  Mary's  desire  to 
restore  the  Papal  supremacy  than  with  the  violence  of  the 
Protestants  when,  under  Edward,  the  Protector  Somerset  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  The  Parliament,  while 
eager  to  restore  the  Mass  and  the  laws  against  heresy,  clung 
obstinately  to  the  Church  lands  and  the  Royal  supremacy. 

Mary's  persecutions  in  1555  caused  a  revulsion  in  the 
popular  feeling.  The  English  people,  who  are  naturally 
humane  and  respect  consistency,  felt  themselves  in  sympathy 
with  such  men  as  Latimer,  Ridley,  Rogers  and  Hooper,  and 
more  than  all  perhaps  with  Cranmer,  who,  vacillating  as  he 
was,  only  reflected  more  completely  the  national  vacillation 
indicated  by  the  easy  compliance  with  the  varying  schemes 
of  faith  which  Henry,  Edward,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  found 
among  their  subjects.  The  effect  of  the  Marian  persecutions 
was  to  strengthen  Protestantism.  Even  the  detestation  of 
the  cruelties  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield  might  have  failed  in 
stirring  up  popular  indignation,  if  Mary's  persecutions  had 
not  been  accompanied  with  other  acts  which  destroyed 
altogether  the  thought  that  she  was  a  national  sovereign. 
The  Spanish  marriage  went  some  way  towards  weakening 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  which  the  English  people  had  felt  for 
their  Queen,  even  though  there  might  be  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Philip  did  not  kindle,  but  rather  tried  to  abate,  the 
fires  of  Smithfield.  And  if  the  feeling  of  England's  being 
reduced  to  a  province  of  Spain  stirred  up  indignation  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  the  submission  to  Rome,  which  Pole 
considered  more  important  than  the  suppression  of  Protestant 
opinions,  was  more  directly  an  affront  to  that  nadonal  feeling 
than  that  suppression  would  have  been.  Other  causes  too 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment. Her  stretches  of  prerogative  were  more  violent  and 
alarming  than  those  which  had  been  exercised  during  her 
brother's  reign.     It  is  due  indeed  to  the  memory  of  one 
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whose  name  has  been  linked  with  so  odious  an  epithet  to 
acknowledge  that  Mary  naturally  was  averse  to  encroach 
upon  what  she  understood  to  be  the  privileges  of  her  people. 
She  was  an  honest  fanatic,  and  had  very  bad  advisers.  She 
had,  as  Dr.  Lingard  has  shown,  many  good  and  generous 
qualities  which  none  but  a  bigot  on  the  other  side  would 
deny,  though  that  learned  Roman  Catholic's  defence  of  her, 
as  a  good  sovereign  will  not  for  a  moment  stand  the  exam- 
ination of  an  impartial  historic  observer.  After  the  death  of 
her  dexterous  and  able  chancellor,  Bishop  Gardiner,  Mary, 
with  her  new  chancellor.  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  hsul 
recourse  to  a  series  of  violent  and  illegal  expedients  to  make 
up  for  the  scanty  supplies  voted  by  Parliament.  At  first 
a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  levied  upon  a  thousand 
persons  reputed  to  be  wealthy  and  loyal  to  the  queen,  then 
a  general  loan  was  exacted  from  every  person  in  the  kingdom 
possessed  of  twenty  pounds  a  year — a  burden  that  fell  heavily 
on  the  country  gentry;  then  sixty  thousand  marks  were 
levied  on  seven  thousand  yeomen  who  had  not  paid  their 
quota  to  the  former  loan ;  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  more 
were  exacted  from  the  merchants  and  traders  in  the  com- 
mercial towns.  Through  the  blind  eagerness  of  this  unwise 
financial  policy  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  checked 
and  embarrassed  in  all  ways.  Crime  was  on  the  increase 
during  Mary's  reign,  and  capital  offences,  independent  of 
those  of  a  religious  kind,  gready  multiplied.  Fifty-two 
persons  were  condemned  and  executed  at  Oxford  at  one 
assize.  Lawlessness  and  conspiracies  abounded.  Among 
these  was  that  of  Henry  Dudley  and  some  others  at  Arundel's 
in  St.  Lawrence  Pountney  Lane,  London.  This  conspiracy 
of  Arundel's,  as  it  was  called,  is  told  in  full  in  Froude's 
History  of  England^  vol.  vi.  pp.  431-435. 

Associated  with  Henry  Dudley  were  some  young  men 
belonging  to  good  families  in  the  West  of  England — Carews, 
Killigrews,  Strangways,  Throckmortons,  Horseys,  and  Cob- 
hams — ^who  had  become  roving  chiefs  and  privileged  cruisers 
in  the  English  Channel.  Like  the  pirates  described  by 
Thucydides  (book  i.  chaps.  4,  5,  6,  Hobbes's  translation), 
these  *  water-thieves,  falling  upon  towns  unfortified  and 
scatteringly  inhabited,  rifled  them  and  made  thus  the  best 
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means  of  their  living,  being  at  that  time  a  matter  nowhere  in 
disgrace,  but  carrying  with  it  something  of  glory.'  In  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  piratical  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  was  revived  among  those  fierce  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians who  led  a  life  of  constant  rapine  and  bloodshed,  to 
be  again  awakened  in  the  sixteenth  century  among  the  young 
blood  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  As  a  gentleman  of 
the  present  day  has  his  yacht,  so  each  of  these  sea  rovers  had 
his  own  cruiser.  William  Girling,  who  had  been  appointed 
Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  place  of  Richard  Worsley, 
and  deprived,  Oglander  says,  of  that  post  because  of  his  Pro- 
testantism, and  Richard  Uvedale,  Captain  of  Yarmouth 
Castle,  had  agreed  not  to  oppose  a  threatened  landing  of 
Henry  Dudley  and  some  of  these  Channel  sea-rovers,  who 
had  fled  to  France  on  the  discovery  of  the  Arundel  con* 
spiracy.  Upon  the  landing  of  Dudley  and  his  associates 
Girling  and  Uvedale  undertook  to  betray  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Hurst  Castle  to  the  French.  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered.  Girling  and  Uvedale  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  and  to  Newgate.  Accused  of  this  project  of  handing 
over  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French  king,  and  also  of 
a  design  to  rob  the  Exchequer,  Uvedale,  ill  and  feeble, 
yielded  to  the  rack  and  confessed  his  crime.  The  Dudleys, 
the  brothers  Horsey  (Edward  and  Francis),  Sir  P.  Carew, 
J.  Throckmorton,  and  many  others  were  implicated  in  the 
plot  Dudley,  Horsey,  and  others,  were  safe  in  France, 
where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  French  king, 
Henry  II,  but  were  proclaimed  as  traitors  in  England,  to  be 
afterwards  pardoned.  Uvedale,  Throckmorton,  and  seven 
others  were  convicted  and  executed  in  April,  1556.  The 
refugees  who  had  escaped  to  France  went  to  sea  and  as 
captains  of  privateer  vessels  made  war  upon  the  Spaniards. 
The  private  and  buccaneer  under  Mary  became  under  Eliza- 
beth the  patriot  and  true  Protestant,  as  is  shown  by  the 
inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  Sir  Edward  Horsey  in 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Newport,  I.  W.,  where  the  dissolute 
conspirator  of  Arundel's  is  called  *Fautor  evangelii.'  Un- 
scrupulous as  these  sea-rovers  were,  they  formed  the  germ 
out  of  which  rose  the  Raleighs,  the  Hawkinses,  and  the  Drakes 
of  another  generation. 
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The  changes  through  which  the  Church  of  England  passed 
in  the  jeigns  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  Henry,  Edward,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  unsetded  men's  minds.  A  strange iermentation 
was  going  on  over  all  England.  It  seemed  as  if  all  order  and 
mordity  might  perish  in  the  revolutions  through  which  the 
country  had  to  pass.  Party  spirit  served  to  justify  and 
consecrate  acts  which  in  any  other  times  would  have  been 
considered  the  foulest  of  treasons.  The  Isle  of  Wight  was  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French'king  by  those  who 
held  offices  of  the  highest  trust  in  the  English  Government, 
and  had  been  actually  appointed  by  Queen  Mary.  No 
wonder  that  so  faithful  a  man  as  Bishop  Ladmer,  when  he 
considered  the  state  of  things  around  him,  should  say,  as  he 
did  in  his  sermon  before  King  Edward, '  I  believe  that  the 
general  accounting  day  is  at  hand — the  dreadful  day  of 
judgement,  I  meaU)  which  shall  put  an  end  to  all  these 
calamities  and*  miseries.'  But  if  we  look  below  the  surface 
we  shall  discover  proofs  that  the  nation  was  shaping  itself 
into  a  kind  of  order,  and  that  the  influences  whidi  had 
contributed  most  to  its  disorder  might  and  would  ultimately 
be  brought  into  such  harmony  as  is  possible  in  this  world  of 
religious  and  political  strife  and  confusion. 
June  15, 1889. 

A  NOTABLE  NATIVE  OF  NEWPORT: 
RICHARD  EDES,  D.D.,  1556-1604. 

I. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  three  natives  of 
the  good  town  of  Newport,  if  we  are  to  believe  Sir  John 
Oglander,  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour.  The 
Knight  of  Nunwell,  in  his  Memoirs  (Long's  edition,  pp.  102 
-103)  says:  'There  weare  3  Nuport  men,  servants  to 
Queene  Elizabeth  att  one  and  ye  same  time,  and  attend- 
inge  her  in  good  repute  and  ffaschion,  and  to  use  ye 
Queen's  owne  woordes  to  Ladye  Walsinghame — one  wase 
for  her  sowle — viz.  Dr.  Eades,  ye  sonn  of  a  clothier  who 
dwelt  att  ye  corner  howse  in  ye  Beastemarket ;  he  was 
Rector  of  Freschwater,    and  Deane    of  Woorcester,  and 
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Chaplayne  in  Ordinarye;  the  other  for  her  bodye — viz. 
Dr.  James,  her  Phisition  in  Ordinarye,  and  one  that  daylie 
redd  to  her ;  iis  father  lived  att  ye  comer  howse  to  ye  west 
of  ye  Fischmarket ;  ye  third — Mr.  Thos.  ffleminge — for  her 
goodes ;  his  father  wase  a  mercier  in  Nuport,  and  lived  att 
ye  corner  howse  tourninge  into  ye  Cornmarket;  ye  3 
weare  cosens  gennain  Woold  that  Nuport  or  ye  countcry 
everye  adge  coold  putt  foorth  three  sutch  as  these,  but  in 
troth  theyre  advauncement  was  owinge  to  Sir  ffrancis  Wal- 
singhame  havinge  married  theyre  countery  woman,  ye  widowe 
of  Sir  Rychard  Woorseley,  and  ye  Earle  of  Essex  theyre 
dawghtor.' 

In  a  note  Mr.  Long  adds  that  'Dr.  Richard  Edes  was 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  157 1,  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen  1586,  and  Dean  of  Worcester  1596.  By  King  James 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  but 
died  before  the  work  began  in  1604.  Some  Latin  and 
English  poems  by  him  are  existent  in  MS.,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  sermons.  His  mother  was  Alice, 
daughter  of  Thos.  James.'  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Long  I  have  obtained  the  loan  of  this  rare  volume,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  that  gendeman.  There  is  some  little 
difficulty  about  the  parentage  and  birthplace  of  the  author  of 
these  sermons,  *  Richard  Edes,  Doctor  of  Divinitie,  Deane 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester,  and  chaplain  in  ordi- 
naries to  them  both  . .  . '  as  he  is  styled  on  the  tide-page 
(partially  effaced  and  mounted)  of  this  curious  little  book, 
8vo,  half  calf.  Mr.  Gordon  Goodwin,  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ^  edited  by 
Leslie  Stephen,  s,  v,,  states  that  *  he  was  bom  probably  in 
Bedfordshire  in  1555  of  an  old  family  which  had  been  long 
settled  at  Sewell  in  that  county.'  This  is  asserted  on  the 
authority  of  Anthony  Wood  {Fasti  Oxon,  ed.  Bliss,  vol.  i. 
pp.  193-209),  but  in  Wood's  Latin  edition  of  the  History 
and  Antiquities  he  gives  his  opinion  that  Edes  may  have 
been  bom  in  London,  '  Londini,  ut  opinor  natus.'  I  have 
applied  to  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  know  whether  the  name  of  Richard  Edes  can  be  found 
in  the  baptismal  registers  of  St.  Thomas's  Newport,  which 
go  back  to  the  year  1540,  and  his  reply  is  that  he  cannot 
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find  it.  The  researches  which  have  also  been  kindly  made 
by  the  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  the  autfiorities 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the  University  and  College 
Matriculation  Registers  throw  no  light  upon  this  point  of 
Edes*  parentage  and  birthplace.  Oglander  is  not  a  very 
accurate  writer,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  definite  statement  that  his  father's  con- 
temporary, Dr.  Edes  (Sir  John  Oglander  was  himself  bom  in 
1585,  and  his  father.  Sir  William,  in  1555)  was  the  son  of 
a  Newport  clothier,  and  related  to  the  well-known  families 
of  James  and  Fleming.  Studious  lads  who  gave  promise 
of  rising  in  the  world  were  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  usually  sent 
to  Winchester  College,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Edes  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  (Welsh's  Alumni  Westmon.y 
1852,  pp.  49,  50).  From  Westminster  Edes  went  up  in 
1 57 1  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with  one  of  the  studentships 
which  are  attached  to  that  School  and  College.  There 
he  proceeded  B.A.  December  17,  1574;  M.A.  May  3,  1578. 
In  1576  his  great  friend,  Toby  Matthew,  successively  Bishop 
of  Durham  and  Archbishop  of  York,  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  Edes  was  the  reputed 
author  of  Julius  Caesar — a  tragedy  acted  at  Christ  Church 
1582.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  and  parishioner,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Morley,  the  historian  of  English  literature,  for 
pointing  out  to  me  a  passage  in  which  Edes  has  the  honour 
of  being  compared  to  Shakespeare  as  one  of  the  famous 
tragic  poets  of  the  period.  Students  of  Shakespeare  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
of  the  estimates  of  Shakespeare  by  his  contemporaries  is 
to  be  found  in  The  Wits  Commonwealth  of  Francis  Meres, 
Master  of  Arts  of  both  Universities,  London,  1598.  In 
this  book,  largely  circulated,  and  mentioned  with  approbation 
by  writers  of  the  same  period,  occurs  the  following  passage, 
p.  283,  enumerating  *  Our  best  for  tragedie,  the  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  Dr.  Leg,  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Edes,  of  Oxford,  Maister 
Edward  Ferris,  the  authour  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 
Marlow,  Peele,  Watson,  Kid,  Shakespeare,  Drayton, Chapman, 
Decker,  and  Benjamin  Johnson.*  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caesar  was  first  printed,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  the  first  folio 
collection  of  his  plays  published  in  1623,  but  there  is  no 
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reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  indebted  at  all  to  Edes* 
play  of  the  death  of  Caesar — Epilogus  Caesaris  InierfecH — 
to  which  a  reference  is  made  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
English  of  Shakespeare^  P*  49>  by  G.  L.  Craik,  London,  1857. 
*  Edes  spent  his  younger  years/  relates  Wood,  *  in  poetical 
fancies  and  composing  of  plays,  mostly  tragedies.'  When 
his  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Toby  Matthew,  *  was  to  remove  to 
the  deanery  of  Durham  in  1584,  Edes  intended  to  have  him 
on  his  way  thither  for  one  day  journey,  but  so  betrayed  were 
they  by  the  sweetness  of  each  other's  company  and  their 
own  friendship  that  he  not  only  brought  him  to  Durham,  but 
for  a  pleasant  penance  wrote  their  whole  journey  in  Latin 

verse,  with  the  title  Iter  Boreale,  and  beginning  thus — 

Quid  mihi  cam  Musis?  quid  cum  Borealibus  oris? 
Several  copies  of  which  did  afterward  fly  abroad.  Then 
also,  and  before,  in  their  youthful  years,  passed  so  many  pretty 
apothegms  that  if  a  collection  had  ever  been  made  of  them, 
they  would  have  filled  a  manual  (see  A  brief  view  of  the  Church 
of  England^  &c,,  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  London,  1653,  8vo, 
p.  197).'  Besides  this,  Edes  wrote  many  poems  in  Latin  and 
English,  which  are  scattered  through  several  MS.  collections 
of  the  poetry  of  his  day.  Some  of  these  are  found  in  the 
Rawlinson  Collection  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  B.  85,  and  the 
following  in  No.  148  of  the  same  MSS.   (fol.  62) 

OF   MAN  AND  WIFE. 

No  loye  to  love  of  man  and  wife. 
No  hope  to  hope  of  constant  heart, 

i  No  joy  to  joy  in  wedded  life, 

No  faith  to  faith  in  either  parte, 
Fleash  is  of  fleash,  and  bone  of  bone 

'  When  deeds,  and  woords,  and  thoughtes  are  one. 

No  hate  to  hate  of  man  and  wife. 

No  feare  to  feare  of  double  heart, 
I  No  death  to  discontented  life, 

I  No  griefe  to  griefe  when  friends  departe. 

They  teare  the  flesh  and  breake  the  bone, 

That  warr  in  woorde  or  thought  alone. 

Thy  friend  an  open  friend  maybe, 
But  other  selfc  is  not  the  same, 
Thy  wife  and  selfe  same  is  with  thee. 
In  bodie,  mynd,  in  goodes  and  name, 
I  No  thine^  no  mine  may  other  call 

!  For  all  is  ane,  and  one  is  all. — Finis. 

Mr.  Doctor  Edes,  Oxon. 
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These  lines  are  quite  in  the  style  and  diction  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  and  have  a  true  poetic  ring  about  them.  If 
others  of  £des'  English  poems  are  of  equal  merit  with  that 
'  Of  man  and  wife'  it  might  be  well  to  unearth  them.  Some 
of  the  contemporary  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  period 
in  which  Edes  was  a  student  at  Oxford  forfeited  the  honours 
which  their  abilities  would  have  commanded  in  the  due 
course  of  their  University  studies  by  throwing  themselves 
on  the  town  and  the  theatre.  Edes  was  well  conducted 
both  as  undergraduate  and  graduate.  Taking  orders  in 
1578,  he  became,  says  Wood,  *  a  most  noted  and  celebrated 
preacher.*  He  was  elected  proctor  of  the  University  April  10, 
1583,  proceeded  B.D.  July  6,  1584,  D.D.  July  5,  1590. 
His  academic  honours  and  still  more  his  ecclesiastical 
promotions  prove  that  being  a  writer  of  plays  was  in 
the  Elizabethan  period  held  to  be  in  no  way  derogatory  to 
his  sacred  profession.  In  1584  he  became  prebendary  of 
Yetminster  prima  in  the  Church  of  Sarum.  On  February 
10,  1586,  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  the  fourth  stall  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral;  became  rector  of  Upton  on  Severn, 
and  prebendary  of  Preston  in  Hereford  Cathedral  January 
17,  1589-90;  and  treasurer  of  that  cathedral  August  22, 
1598.  These  dignities  he  held  till  his  death.  For  his 
advancement  at  Hereford  he  was  probably  indebted  to  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  daughter  of  Dr.  Herbert  Westphal- 
ing,  bishop  of  that  see  1585-1605. 

Nowhere  except  in  Oglander's  Memoirs  does  it  appear 
that  the  pluralist  was  rector  of  Freshwater,  I.  W.  I  wrote 
to  the  rector  of  Freshwater  to  ask  whether  the  name  of  Edes 
could  be  found  in  the  register  of  that  parish,  and  he  was 
kind  enough  to  send  the  following  entries: — '1592,  the 
2nd  day  of  June,  was  baptised  Margret  (sic)  Eedes,  daughter 
of  Richard  Eedes';  and  then  again,  '1594,  the  24th  day  of 
November,  was  baptised  Tobyas  Eedes,  son  of  Richard 
Eedes.'  The  name  of  Richard  Eedes  as  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Freshwater  does  not  appear  in  the  registers,  but  at  that 
early  period  the  clergy  did  not  attest  each  baptism,  marriage, 
and  burial  by  adding  their  own  name  as  '  officiating  minister,' 
as  is  now  the  case,  and  there  is  no  list  of  rectors  till  1648, 
long  after  the  death  of  Richard  Eedes.    It  is  worthy  of 
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remark  that  the  Christian  name  of  Eedes'  wife  was  Margaret, 
and  it  was  probable  that  the  daughter  might  be  called  after 
her  mother.  But  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
fact  that  the  very  uncommon  name  of  Tobyas  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Tobyas  or  Toby  Matthews,  the  bosom  friend 
of  Eedes.  The  patronage  of  Freshwater  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
but  at  the  time  when,  according  to  Oglander,  Eedes  was 
rector  of  Freshwater  that  benefice  was  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown.  After  having  been  bestowed  by  Henry  VII  upon 
the  Carthusians  of  Shene  in  Surrey,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  and  was  granted 
by  King  James  I  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  time-serving 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  on  March  13,  1623,  and  was  by 
that  prelate  conveyed  to  its  present  patron,  the  master,  fellows, 
and  scholars  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

March  15,  1890. 

IL 

Further  investigations  may  tend  to  confirm  the  very 
precise  and  circumstantial  statement  of  Sir  John  Oglander, 
that  Dr.  Richard  Edes  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Edes,  the  clothier 
of  Newport,  I.  W.,  and  that  he  became  afterwards  rector  of 
Freshwater ;  but  at  present  these  two  assertions  rest  only  on 
the  authority  of  Oglander,  who  was  not  altogether  a  very 
accurate  chronicler.  As  Mr.  Long  has  observed,  'his 
chronology  is  very  defective,  and  the  statement  of  events 
which  occurred  before  his  time  will  not  always  bear  strict 
examination.'  As  an  instance  of  this  inaccuracy,  Mr.  Long 
cites  his  assertion  that  Sir  Francis  Vere,  some  time  Governor 
of  Portsmouth,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  that  town,  while 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
mistake  is  all  the  more  strange  because  Sir  John  himself 
was  Deputy  Governor  of  Portsmouth  under  Vere's  successor, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  only  eleven  years  afterwards,  so  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  be  better  acquainted 
with  so  recent  an  event. 

But  if  the  account  in  the  Oglander  Memoirs  respecting 
Edes'  birthplace  and  parentage  is  not  thoroughly  substan- 
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tiated,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  certain  Richard  £des, 
wherever  or  of  whomsoever  born,  was,  as  Oglander  relates, 
chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  James  I,  and 
that  he  died  Dean  of  Worcester.  *  In  the  latter  end  of  1596,' 
says  Wood,  *  he  was  made  Dean  of  Worcester  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Franc.  Willis,  deceased,  being  then  and  ever  after  to  his 
death  (for  he  was  also  chaplain  to  K.  James  I)  held  in  great 
admiration  at  Court,  not  only  for  his  preaching  but  also  for 
his  most  excellent  and  polite  discourse.' 

James  I  appointed  him  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  assembled  at  Oxford  and  took 
for  their  share  of  the  work  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  He  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  beginning  of  this  great  undertaking,  as 
he  died  at  Worcester,  November  19,  1604.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  choir.  Upon 
the  tomb  erected  to  him  by  his  widow,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Herbert  Westphaling,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  is  inscribed 
a  punning  epitaph  in  Latin  verse  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  monument  (Lapis)  and  a  traveller  (Viator) 
meditating  upon  the  tombs.  The  character  of  the  epitaph 
may  be  gathered  from  the  opening  line,  which  contains  a  play 
upon  the  name  of  the  man  whose  memory  it  records,  Edes, 
and  the  sacred  building—edifice — whose  guardian  and  cus- 
todian he  was.  I  do  not  give  the  epitaph  in  full,  as  being  in 
Latin,  'a  language  not  understanded  of  the  people'  generally, 
and  also  because  the  inscription  and  the  plate  can  be  seen 
in  Thomas's  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester, 
pp.  47-48,  and  also  in  Willis's  Survey  of  Cathedrals,  ii.  659. 

A  punning  epitaph  seems  to  us  very  misplaced  for  the 
memorial  of  the  death  of  a  Church  dignitary,  and  indeed  for 
any  Christian  man  or  woman.  The  fact  that  it  is  in 
a  learned  language  may  make  the  offence  to  good  feeling 
less  heinous,  and  again  it  must  be  recollected  that  punning 
was  practised  by  the  divines  of  King  James's  age  in  their 
sermons  and  most  solemn  discourses.  Whatever  else  the 
Renaissance  may  have  done  fbr  England  and  English  litera- 
ture, its  effects  on  architecture  may  be  seen  in  the  corruption 
which  it  brought  about  in  sepulchral  structures  and  in  the 
language  of  epitaphs.     How  much  better  taste,  not  to  speak 
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of  Christian  feeling,  is  shown  in  the  tomb  of  some  nameless 
crusader  or  ecclesiastic  with  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand, 
reposing,  neglected  and  forgotten,  in  some  obscure  village 
church  than  in  the  huge  masses  of  marble  with  which  our 
cathedrals  are  crowded.  How  far  more  eloquent  the  hands 
folded  in  prayer  on  the  effigy  of  some  great  soldier  and 
prelate  than  the  pompous  epitaph,  whether  in  Latin  or 
English,  which  celebrates  the  virtues  of  the  departed,  and 
too  often  justifies  the  phrase  about  lying  like  an  epitaph. 
We  need  not  form  our  estimate  of  Richard  Edes'  character 
from  the  punning  inscription  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  sermons  he  has  left  behind  him,  he  was 
a  devout  man  well  read  in  the  Scriptures.  This  volume  of 
sermons  was  published  after  his  death  by  a  friend,  who 
addresses  the  reader  as  *  a  true  lover  of  his  gifts  and  of  thy 
good.'  As  the  volume  is  dated  1604,  it  must  have  been 
given  to  the  public  immediately  after  the  writer's  death.  It 
contains,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
arranged  by  the  editor,  two  sermons  on  the  duty  of  a  king, 
preached  before  King  James  I,  the  former  at  Hampton  Court, 
the  9th  of  August,  the  latter  at  Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  on 
the  30th  of  August.  The  year  is  not  mentioned,  but  as 
James  was  with  his  queen  crowned  in  Westminster,  July  25, 

1603,  these  must  have  been  preached  in  that  year  or  in 

1604,  more  probably,  from  internal  evidence  at  the  former 
date.  Edes  refers  in  the  former  of  them  to  James's  Bastlicon . 
DaroUy  or  advice  to  his  son  Prince  Henry,  published  in  1599. 
The  third  of  these  sermons  is  entitled  '  Physicke  for  the 
Plague,  a  fruitful  meditation  upon  the  sicknesse  wherewith  it 
pleased  God  to  visit  the  first  yeere  of  his  Majestie's  Raigne, 
preached  before  the  King  at  Whitehall,  the  23rd  of  March, 
being  the  last  day  of  his  first  yeere.'  The  plague  was  in  1 603 
raging  to  such  an  extent  in  London  that  although  splendid 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  coronation  of  the  king 
and  queen,  Vrith  pageants  and  the  like,  the  people  were  not 
permitted  to  go  to  Westminster  to  see  the  ceremonial.  So 
frightened  were  the  king's  ministers,  judges,  lawyers,  and 
courtiers  that  they  were  fleeing  from  place  to  place  to  avoid 
its  ravages.  In  the  coronation  week  there  died  in  London 
and  the  suburbs  of  all  diseases  1103,  of  plague  847.    It 
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continued  for  some  time  (see  Maitland's  Hislory  of  London)^ 
and  extended  to  various  parts  of  Europe.     This  is  followed 
by  two  sermons,  one  preached  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Whitehall  in  1594,  entitled  'Princes,  Nurses  of  the  Church,' 
and  the  other  on  *  The  difference  of  good  and  evil/  before 
the  same  queen  at  Whitehall  in  Lent,  1596.     In  the  former 
of  these  sermons  the  preacher,  with  considerable  adroitness, 
adduces  his  text,  'Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers  and 
queens  thy  nursing  mothers,'  as  an  argument  against  '  the 
inactuation  of  any  Salique  law  that  should  deprive  w:omen  of 
this  honour,  to  whom  the  law  of  God  hath  given  a  right  to 
inherit  and  to  weare  the  crownes  that  goe  by  inheritance/ 
A  modern  writer  (James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Christian  Classics^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  75-81),  with  a  strong  Puritan  bias,  speaking  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  says,  '  To  make  her  a  nursing  mother  to 
the  Church,  there  was  an  essential  qualification  in  which 
Elizabeth  was  almost  entirely  lacking ;  that  qualification  was 
personal   piety.'     A  far  more  celebrated   writer  than   Dr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Green  (in  his  History  of  the  English  People^ 
P*  445))  repeats  this  charge,  and  calls  her  'irreligious.'     It 
has  been  said  that  Mr.  Green  prided  himself  most  on  the 
character  which  he  has  drawn  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  all 
he  has  written  in  his  very  able  work,-  but  it  must'  be  re- 
membered that  these  charges  against  the  religious  characters 
of  sovereigns  and  others  who  are  exposed  to  the  fierce  glare 
of  notoriety  are  easily  made.     *  Personal  piety/  except  so  far 
as  the  fruits  of  the  tree  disclose  the  tree's  natiu-e,  is  a  matter 
between  God  and  each  one's  conscience,  and  it  behoves  all 
of  us  to  be  very  careful  in  expressing  our  judgement  on  this 
point.     The  exclamation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  she  sank  on 
her  knees  at  the  announcement  of  her  own  accession,  '  It  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes,'  may  surely 
be  admitted,  as  even  Dr.  Hamilton  allows,  as  the  language  of 
genuine  devotion.    The  character  of  our  great  English  Tudor 
queen  is  very  complex,  and  requires  the  genius*  and  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  of  him  who  has  placed  before  us 
Lady  Macbeth  to  set  it  forth  in  all  its  lights  and  shadows.   She 
has  been  almost  always  portrayed  by  men ;   probably  only 
a  woman  could  do  full  justice  to  the  secret  springs  of  action 
which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  great  quieen.     Naturally 
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enough  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  echoed  still  more 
strongly  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against*  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  those  who  look  at  her  course  with  Puritan  eyes. 
The  year  1594,  in  which  Edes  preached  his  first  sermon 
before  her,  was  unhappily  signalized  by  the  frightful  and 
abominable  tortures  which  were  inflicted  upon  the  Romanist 
seminary  priests;  but  in  justice  to  the  queen  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  those  whose  consciences  these 
same  priests  directed  were  ready  to  risk  death  themselves  if 
they  might  inflict  it  upon  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  herself  was 
neither  Romanist  nor  Protestant,  and  that  was  the  condition 
of  many  of  her  most  thoughtful  subjects.  In  Shakespeare,  in 
Spenser,  no  less  than  in  Hooker,  we  can  discern-  the  pro- 
found impression  that  there  was  something  imperfect  in  each 
of  these  forms  of  faith  unless  it  had  the  aid  and  the  support 
of  the  other.  Hence  the  Elizabethan  settlement  of  the 
National  Church  partook  rather  of  the  character  of  a  meeting- 
point  between  the  old  Catholicism  and  modern  Protestantism. 
The  queen,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  settlement, 
has  hence  been  the  aversion  of  both  vehement  Romanists 
and  vehement  Protestants.  She  was  not  indiflierent  in  her 
religious  opinions.  If  her  heart  was  but  slightly  under 
religions  influences,  she  had  too  much  brain  power  and  was 
too  capable  to  cast  aside  all  thoughts  about  an  unseen 
spiritual' i^orld.  The  Tudors,  with  all  their  faults,  were  not 
scoffers  at  sacred  ihings.  The  last  of  that  strong  race, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  did  not  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner  as  she 
heard  her  chaplain  Edes  discoursing  on  the  vital  difference 
between  good  and  evil.  He  had  a  profound  regard  for  his 
royal  mistress.  In  his  sermon  before  Elizabeth's  successor, 
when  the  queen  herself  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
adulation  or  vilification,  he  speaks  of  her  as  '  the  pearlesse 
queen  of  the  world,  my  manie  waies  most  gratious  ladie  and 
mistris.' 

The  picture  of  Edes  was  placed  with  other  noted  divines 
in  the  Schools  gallery  at  Oxford,  and  there  was  another  of 
him  in  the  Bodleian,  to  the  funds  of  which  he  was  in  1601 
a  contributor.  *  The  portrait  of  Edes,'  writes  the  Provost  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  to  me,  *  between  Westphaling  and 
Sparkes,  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Schools  gallery,  dis- 
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appeared  when  the  gallery  was  redecorated  about  1820.' 
His  portrait  in  the  Bodleian  has  been  engraved  (see  Evans's 
Catalogue  of  Engraved  PoriratiSt  i.  11). 

March  22,  1890. 
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Pleasant  is  the  approach  to  Mottistone,  whether  jou  come 
upon  that  village  from  Newport  on  the  east  or  from  Fresh- 
water on  the  west.  If  it  be  one  of  those  bright,  sunny  spring 
or  summer  days  which  are  so  frequent  in  this  fair  island,  you 
may  descry  one  or  more  spaces  in  the  English  Channel,  and 
its  tumbling  billows,  where  liquid  heaven  is  poured  through 
a  door  in  the  light  clouds  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  On  the 
nearer  downs  the  sheep  bleat  and  graze  upon  their  pasture- 
lands.  Pleasant  also  is  the  small  hamlet  itself  as  you  enter  it, 
with  its  picturesque  group  of  cottages  scattered  round  the 
little  church  high  on  the  hillside,  and  the  old  manor  house 
built  in  1557  ^y  ^c  Chekes,  from  whose  stock  sprung  Sir 
John  Cheke,  whose  name  is  enshrined  in  the  pages  of  our 
great  English  epic  poet,  John  Milton.  Everything  in  the 
village  bears  on  the  face  of  it  evidence  that  here  resides 
a  kind-hearted  and  generous  lady,  who,  at  her  coimtry  house, 
does  her  best  to  relieve  the  poor  at  her  gates.  The  lady 
at  what  the  cottagers  call  the  'great  house'  has,  if  she  be 
disposed  to  exercise  it,  a  most  wholesome  influence  over  her 
poorer  neighbours.  It  is  from  her  that  the  sick  look  for  help 
— the  young  women  for  service,  or  recommendation,  and 
advice — and  the  whole  neighbourhood  for  that  kindly  and 
gracious  intercourse  with  their  social  superiors  which  sweetens 
and  purifies  the  moral  atmosphere.  Mottistone  is  a  case  in 
point.  Even  a  casual  glance  shows  to  those  who  pass  through 
it  that  here  is  some  spring  or  source  from  whence  the  streams 
of  benevolence  and  beneficence  flow  and  diffuse  themselves 
in  various  channels.  The  like  of  this  may  indeed  be  seen 
elsewhere,  yet  to  whom  is  it  stale  or  flat?    It  is  by  these 
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Simple  harmonies  between  outward  nature  and  the  indwelling 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  one  or  more  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  better  the  lot  of  those  around  them  that  country 
hfe  may  be  made  a  boon,  a  privilege,  an  enjoyment. 

Mottistone  has  claims  to  distinction  which  other  pleasant 
villages  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  do  not  possess.  On  the  side  of 
the  hill  above  Mottistone,  along  a  hollow  way  shaded  with 
low  and  aged  oaks  which  leads  through  the  valley  between 
the  chalk  strata  and  the  greensand,  a  natural  ridge  is  reached, 
where 

'Tinted  by  Time,  the  solitary  stone, 
On  the  green  hill  of  mote  each  storm  withstood, 
Grows  £m  with  hairy  lichen  oyergrown.' 

Peel,  Fair  Island. 

This  is  the  'Long  Stone,'  a  huge  rough  quadrangular 
pillar  of  iron  sandstone  from  the  lower  green  sandstone 
formation  with  a  recumbent  stone  of  smaller  dimensions 
at  four  feet  distance.  It  is  perhaps  the  earliest  monument 
of  man's  construction  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  bears  upon  it 
the  marks  of  the  chisel,  erected  possibly  before  the  Roman 
villas  of  Carisbrooke  and  Brading.  This  memorial  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  rites  of  religious  worship  practised  by  the 
unknown  race  of  dwellers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  before  the 
Romans  came,  or  to  have  been  one  of  their  burial-places 
called  '  cromlechs  '  which  still  exist  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
Others  have  regarded  it  as  an  ancient  boundary  stone,  or  (to 
which  supposition  the  name  of  the  village  gives  some  colour- 
ing) a  sacred  or  public  sp>ot  where  in  the  time  of  the  Jutish 
invaders  of  the  Wight  the  'motes'  or  meetings  of  the 
inhabitants  were  held.  At  any  rate  this  impressive  record 
of  a  bygone  time,  though  not  with  its  present  power  of 
accumulated  years,  was  crowning  the  open  space  of  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  central  range  of  the  island  downs 
when  Domesday  Book  was  compiled.  In  that  great  survey 
and  national  register  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  which  every 
estate  as  far  north  as  the  Tees  was  entered,  with  its  values  at 
the  time  and  in  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Mottistone  is 
found  under  the  name  of  Modrestone  as  belonging  to  William 
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the  son  of  Azor.  Afterwards  it  appears  to  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  family  who  were  known  as  the  De  Insulas 
or  Lisles,  and  who  probably  sprung  from  one  of  the  Fitz 
Azors.  In  a  survey  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  manor  of 
Mottistone  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Robert  de  Glamorgan. 
Glamorgan  enjoyed  the  possession  of  this  and  other  lands  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  his  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Brian  de 
Insula,  one  of  whose  daughters  and  heirs  married  William 
de  Glamorgan,  as  appears  by  a  record  cited  by  the  indefatig* 
able  antiquary,  Thomas  Madox.  The  name  Glamorgan  ]x>ints 
to  South  Wales.  A  chain  of  Nprman  citadels  had  gradually 
contracted  the  Welsh  territory,  and  as  early  as  1 133  the  valleys 
of  Glamorgan  and  Brecknock  and  the  great  promontory  of 
Pembroke  were  already  detached  from  the  ancient  Cambria. 
Mottistone  church,  which  was  built  before  the  oldest  remain- 
ing register  in  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  Aposdes  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  one  of  this  Anglo-Norman  family  of  the 
Glamorgans.  In  1361  Dionysia,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  de 
Langford,  presented  to  the  church,  from  which  circumstance 
Worsley  has  inferred  that  the  manor  had  passed  from  the 
Glamorgans  to  the  Langfords.  However  this  may  be,  it  was 
not  long  in  their  possession,  for  in  a  paper  headed  '  Disposi- 
tion of  the  Militia  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  iemp,  Edward  III,'  in 
Appendix  No.  xii  to  Worsley's  History,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
West  Medene, '  the  Lord  of  Modeston,  Thomas  Chyke,  had 
the  command  of  Modeston,  Newtown,  Caulborn,  and  Brixton ; 
Thomas  Langford,  Lord  of  Chale,  his  vintener.'  In  the  year 
1374,  not  long  before  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
when  Wyclif  was  appointed  one  of  seven  delegates  to 
confer  with  the  papal  commissioners  concerning  certain 
grievances  of  the  Church  of  England,  Edward  Chyke,  Esq., 
presented  to  Mottistone  church.  In  this  family  of  the 
Chykes,  or  Chekes  as  the  name  was  afterwards  spelt,  the 
manor  remained  for  above  three  centuries.  One  of  this 
ancient  family  in  1557,  as  was  stated  before,  built  the 
present  old  manor  house,  just  one  year  before  the  death  of 
Mary  Queen  of  England.  This  manor  house,  which  is  in 
good  preservation  and  retains  some  of  its  former  features,  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  Tudor  domestic  build- 
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ings  or  mansions,  having  the  offices  and  stables  attached  to 
the  dwelling-house.  Sir  John  Oglander,  in  his  Memoirs 
dated  161 5,  says  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  I  among  'the  gentlemen  of  the  island  who  lived 
well  and  frequented  the  ordinary  of  the  bowling  g^een  on 
St.  George's  Down  was  Mr.  Cheek,  of  Motson,  whose  son 
sold  all.'  Mottistone  was  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Dillington, 
who,  as  Oglander  predicted,  was  destined  '  to  buy  all/  and 
was  sold  by  Sir  Tristram  Dillington,  the  last  of  the  family, 
who,  having  lost  his  wife  and  children  in  rapid  succession, 
fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  and  committed  suicide.  Mr.  Leigh 
of  Northcourt  purchased  it  from  this  unhappy  man.  When 
Worsley  wrote  in  178 1,  Mottistone  belonged  to  the  daughters 
and  co-heiresses  of  Mr.  Leigh.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
extensive  possessions  of  Charles  Seely,  Esq.,  of  Brooke 
House. 

The  most  illustrious  member  of  the  old  knightly  house  of 
the  Chekes  was  Sir  John  Cheke,  who,  as  Milton  wrote, 
'  taught  Cambridge  and  King  Edward  Greek,'  who,  though  he 
belonged  to  the  Mottistone  family,  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
June  16,  1 514.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  after  his  Master's  degree  was  chosen  lec- 
turer in  Greek  in  that  University,  and  about  1540  became  the 
first  Professor  of  Greek  on  King  Henry  VIlI's  foundation, 
Cheke  was  also  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar,  for  Mr. 
Hallam,  an  excellent  authority  on  such  points,  places  him 
along  with  Calvin  in  his  Institutes  as  having  the  merit  of  what 
is  properly  called  'style'  in  purity  of  diction  and  correct 
classical  taste.  When,  to  use  the  eloquent  expression  of  my 
old  Oxford  contemporary  and  friend,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
'Greece  rose  from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in  her 
hand,'  a  controversy  also  sprang  up  as  to  how  that  which  was 
called  a  dead  language  should  be  pronounced.  The  early 
students  receiving  their  instructions  in  that  language  from  the 
Byzantine  scholars,  with  whom  Greek  was  a  living  language, 
pronounced  it  in  the  manner  adopted  by  their  teachers,  who 
had  been  driven  westward  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  Mahomet  IL  On  this  question  of  the  pronunciation  the 
learned  on  the  Continent  were  divided.  The  school  of 
Reuchlin,  to  whom  the  culture  of  humane  letters  owes  as 
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much  as  to  Erasmus,  of  which  Melanchthon  the  reformer  was 
one,  adhered  to  this  pronunciation.  Erasmus  on  the  other 
hand  adopted  what  is  now  the  usual  pronunciation  of  Greek 
in  our  public  schools  and  universities.  Cheke,  who  was 
associated  wiih  Smith,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  what  Strype,  the 
writer  of  Cheke's  life,  calls  the  'revised  pronunciation'  of 
Erasmus.  In  attempting  this  at  Cambridge  he  had  to 
encounter  the  opposition  of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  This  literary 
controversy  waged  by  that  prelate  and  Cheke  was  carried 
on  in  letters  between  himself  and  the  Greek  professor,  which 
were  published  at  Basle  in  1555.  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit,  HisL 
vol.  i.  p.  348)  has  pronounced  that '  Cheke  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  greater  matters,  was  on  the  winning  side,  and  the  corrupt 
pronunciation  was  soon  wholly  forgotten.'  Since  Hallam 
wrote  these  words  there  has  been  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  opinion 
among  Greek  scholars.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Blackie,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  written 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Greeks  Accent 
and  Quantilyy  London,  1852,  in  which  he  adopts  'the  Right 
Rev.  Stephen  Gardiner's  praetorian  edicts  in  favour  of  Greek 
sounds.'  I  have  been  reading  over  a  copy  of  this  book, 
presented  to  me  by  the  learned  author  himself,  with  some 
kindly  words  inscribed  on  the  title-page,  which  I  value  very 
much  as  a  memorial  of  some  pleasant  hours  spent  with 
its  versatile  and  accomplished  author,  Professor  Blackie,  at 
Oxford.  Without  venturing  to  claim  a  right  to  sp)eak  on  this 
vexed  question  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  I  may  suggest 
to  any  of  my  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  question 
that,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  declared  with  the  utmost 
wisdom,  'much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides'  in  this  as  on 
other  matters.  In  1544  Cheke  was  sent  for  to  Court  to  be 
made  joint  tutor  for  the  Latin  tongue  with  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke  to  Prince  Edward.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  for  some  time  under  his  care.  About  the 
same  time  he  became  a  Canon  (probably  a  lay  Canon,  for 
there  is  no  proof  of  his  having  taken  holy  orders)  upon  the 
foundation  of  Wolsey's  College  at  Oxford,  which,  after  it  had 
been  seized  upon  and  suspended  by  Henry  VIII,  was  re- 
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established  by  that  king  in  153a,  under  the  name  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  College,  for  one  dean  and  twelve  canons.  When 
this  foundation,  then  constituted  a  cathedral,  was  suppressed, 
to  be  changed  into  what  now  bears  the  name  of  Christ 
Church,  Cheke  was  allowed  a  pension  in  place  of  his 
canonry.  When  Cheke's  royal  pupil,  then  a  boy  ten  years 
old,  came  to  the  throne,  the  Government  rewarded  his  tutor 
with  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  marks ;  and — according  to  the 
convenient  practice  of  being  liberal  with  what  was  nadonal 
property,  devoted  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  maintenance 
of  grammar  schools,  the  improvement  of  vicarages,  and  the 
support  of  preachers — made  him  one  or  two  favourable  grants 
of  monastic  lands.  In  1548  he  had  a  grant  of  the  college  of 
Stoke  by  Clare  in  Suffolk;  and  in  the  year  following  the 
house  and  site  of  the  priory  of  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  for 
which  he  surrendered  his  annuity.  The  king  likewise,  by 
a  mandamus,  caused  him  to  be  elected  Provost  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Unlike  the  rapacious  courtiers,  who  clung  to  the  Reforma- 
tion for  the  sake  of  its  plunder,  and  who  seized  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  as  the  great  reformer,  honest  Bishop 
Laiimer,  complained,  'for  their  private  commodity  and 
wealth,'  Cheke  did  good  service  for  his  emoluments.  In 
his  private  counsels  to  the  king  he  advised  him  to  keep 
a  diary  of  all  the  transactions  of  his  reign,  and  encouraged 
that  better  part  of  his  pupil's  nature  which  appeared  in  his 
charitable  foundations  of  hospitals  and  schools.  Instead 
of  sharing  in  the  ignominious  acts  of  Edward's  reign,  and  of 
the  unscrupulous  oligarchy  then  in  power,  the  debasement 
of  the  coinage,  and  the  wretched  meanness  of  its  factions, 
Cheke  in  his  public  capacity  had  a  hand  in  laying  the  more 
permanent  political  measures  of  that  short  period  of  the 
government  of  the  Council  of  Edward  VI.  In  1549  Cheke 
along  with  Haddon  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  new 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  laws  under  the  title  of  Reformatio 
I^gum  Angltcanarum.  This  pro[)Osed  code  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  calculated  to  strengthen  the  powers 
of  the  spiritual  courts,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  death 
of  the  king.  Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  History  (vol.  i. 
p.  xoi),  has  a  valuable  note  upon  this  important  code  of 
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Protestant  canon  law,  which  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Reformation  as 
conducted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Sir  John  Cheke  (for 
he  had  been  knighted  by  the  king)  also  translated  the  first 
Common  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  for  the  examination 
and  opinion  of  Peter  Martyr  who  did  not  understand  the 
English  language.  This  translation  drew  forth  from  Peter 
Martyr,  who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  his 
letter  concerning  alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Edward  VI, 
when  dying,  was  persuaded  by  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who  had  gained  the  boy  king  s  confidence  by  a  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  reformed  faith,  to  settle  the  crown  by 
letters  patent  upon  his  cousin.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was 
married  to  Guildford  Dudley,  the  Duke's  son.  Without 
authority  from  Parliament  the  king  had  no  right  to  alter 
the  succession  and  shut  his  sisters  out  from  their  right  of 
inheritance.  Cheke  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of 
Mary's  innocent  rival,  Jane  Grey,  who  was  but  sixteen, 
beautiful,  learned,  accomplished,  and  firm  to  the  Reformers' 
doctrines,  and  acted  as  her  Minister  of  State,  for  which 
Queen  Mary  sent  him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Having 
obtained  a  pardon  and  a  license  to  travel  he  went  to  Basle, 
and  then  to  Italy.  At  Padua  he  went  back  to  the  Greek 
studies  of  his  youth,  and  on  leaving  Padua  settled  at  Stras- 
burgh,  where  he  read  a  Greek  lecture  in  order  to  obtain 
a  subsistence,  as  his  estates  had  been  confiscated.  On 
hearing  that  his  wife  was  at  Brussels,  on  her  way  out  to 
him,  he  hastened  to  meet  her,  though  not  without  misgivings. 
It  was  the  weakness  of  this  learned  man  to  be  a  believer  in 
astrology,  which  on  this  occasion  led  him  to  consult  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  art  of  reading  coming  events  in  the  position  of 
the  stars,  who  led  him  into  a  trap  that  had  been  treacherously 
prepared  for  him.  Between  Brussels  and  Antwerp  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  our 
Queen  Mary,  blindfolded,  thrown  into  a  wagon,  conveyed 
to  the  nearest  harbour,  put  on  board  a  ship  under  hatches, 
and  brought  again  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  desire  of 
gaining  so  illustrious  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
been  the  motive  of  the  arrest,  and  induced  Queen  Mary  to 
send  two  of  her  chaplains  and  Dr.  Feckenham,  Dean  of 
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St.  Paul's,  to  argue  with  him.  The  chaplains  had  no  success 
with  their  arguments,  but  Feckenham's,  which  were  com- 
pressed into  the  alternative,  *  either  turn  or  burn,'  had  more 
weight.  The  unhappy  man,  who  is  much  to  be  pitied,  after 
negotiations  with  Cardinal  Pole  wrote  to  the  Queen  and 
declared  his  readiness  to  obey  her  laws  and  other  orders  of 
religion.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty  he  was  compelled  not 
only  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  his  former  belief,  but 
was  forced  to  be  present  at  the  examinations  of  the  Protest- 
ants, and  in  various  ways  to  make  an  open  display  of  his 
submission  to  doctrines  the  acknowledgement  of  which  had 
been  wrung  from  him  by  threats  of  cruel  torture.  *  He  fell,' 
so  writes  his  biographer  Strype  (Mem,  iii.  i,  5i5;Cheke,  106), 
'into  exceeding  melancholy  and  trouble  of  mind,  and  in 
great  repentances  ended  his  miserable  life  a  year  after,*  on 
September  13,  1557,  the  very  year  when  the  present  mansion 
of  the  Cheke  family  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  erected.  In 
the  collection  of  original  letters  relating  to  the  English 
Reformation  published  by  the  Parker  Society  are  three 
letters  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  two  of  them  addressed  to 
H.  Bullinger,  and  one  to  John  Calvin.  In  this  latter  letter, 
dated  Strasburgh,  October  20,  1555,  ^^  speaks  with  deep 
feeling  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  *  who,'  as  he  writes, 

*  having  firmly  and  boldly  persevered  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trine they  had  embraced,'  are,  he  understands,  either  *  already 
burned  or  are  shortly  to  experience  the  power  of  the  flames.' 

Who  will  venture  to  speak  a  word  against  the  memory  of 
one  whose  spirit  was  willing  but  whose  flesh  was  weak, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  face  the  fearful  alternative  of 

•  turn  or  burn '  ?  He  was  only  forty-three  years  of  age  when 
he  died.  It  adds  a  deep  interest  to  the  old  grey  manor 
house  of  the  Cheke  family  at  Mottistone,  when  we  associate 
it  with  the  active,  energetic  life,  and  tragic  death,  of  one 
concerning  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  all  the  fullest  meaning 
of  the  expression,  that  he  was  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  Christian. 

May  29, 1886. 
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The  worthy  knight  of  Nunwell  could  dip  his  pen  in  ink  of 
which  gall  was  the  main  ingredient  Sir  John  Oglander  was 
evidently  a  most  kindly  man,  who  did  not  scan  with  micro- 
scopic eye  the  failings  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  but  he 
lived  in  those  old  days  when  a  man's  heart  was  on  the  tip 
of  his  tongue,  and  he  belonged  to  the  race  of  '  good  haters.' 
'  The  hatred  of  those  nearest  of  kin  is  the  bitterest  of  alL' 
That  classical  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Oglander  MSS. :  '  Mr.  Robert  Dillington, 
my  kinsman,  was  the  son  of  one  Goddard's  daughter, 
a  merchant  in  Hampton;  after  whose  base  and  miseraUe 
condition  he  much  took,  inasmuch  as  his  uncle,  Sir  Robert, 
could  hardly  endure  him;  his  father,  a  brave  gentleman, 
dyed  when  he  was  young,  after  his  uncle  had  left  him  the 
land  (for  before  he  waited  on  Sir  Thomas  Lake).  Marrying 
a  woman  like  himself,  they  grew  so  miserably  base,  as  in 
once  instance  for  all,  when  any  came  to  his  house  with 
horses,  he  hath  often  been  found  in  the  manger  and  rack, 
taking  away  the  hay.  But  by  these  thrifty  courses  from  one 
of  the  meanest  in  the  island  he  grew  so  rich,  as  he  purchased 
Mottiston  of  Mr.  Cheek,  and  divers  other  things,  which  all 
kept  in  his  hands  as  fearful  that  any  should  gain  by  him,  and 
as  his  living  was  contemptible  till  he  attained  forty-four  years 
of  age,  wherin  he  gained  much  wealth.  I  sent  then  one  to 
him  that  had  a  barrackship  to  sell,  the  cheapness  of  the  price 
drew  him  on  to  deal,  so  that  now  he  that  was  of  late  inferior 
to  all  is  now  inferior  to  none,  and  there  is  good  hopes  that 
with  his  new  honour  he  will  become  more  genteel;  but 
however  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  as  it  was  sayd  from 
Aristotle  by  a  poor  old  man  that  he  found  making  of  his 
supper  on  a  root.  "  O  ffriend,"  sayd  Aristotle,  "  if  thou  hast 
broke  thy  fast,  so  mightest  thou  now  have  supped  much 
better."  His  character,  base,  proud,  and  miserable,  not 
caring  for  any  but  those  by  whom  he  may  gain ;  in  all  his 
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actions  he  had  relation  to  his  own  ends,  doing  a  curtesie  no 
farther  than  may  stand  with  his  own  profit,  one  that  would 
seem  wise  yet  a  fool  in  all  things  (gain  excepted)/ 

The  Dillingtons  were  *  overers '  who  came  into  the  Isle  of 
Wight  A.D.  1563,  when  George  Gilbert  of  Whitcombe  sold 
the  Manor  of  Knighton,  and  his  shares  of  Milton  Wool ver ton 
in  Bembridge,  and  the  Manor  of  Cleavelands  in  New-church, 
to  Anthony  Dillington,  Esq.,  of  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire  (see 
Worsley,  Hist,  Isle  of  Wight),  Ann,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Dillington,  married  William  Oglander,  knighted  by  James  I, 
who  died  in  1 608,  and  was  the  father  of  Sir  John,  the  writer 
of  the  Memoirs,  Anthony  Dillington  died  1584.  When  the 
terrors  of  the  Spanish  Armada  had  alarmed  the  people  of 
this  island,  Sir  George  Carey,  the  governor,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  his  opponent,  Mr.  Robert  Dillington  (after- 
wards Sir  Robert)  before  the  Privy  Council,  by  whom  he 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  from  which  he  was  set 
free  in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  made  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Island.  Sir  Robert  dying  without  issue,  his 
nephew  became  the  head  of  the  family,  much  no  doubt  to 
his  uncle's  annoyance,  if  Sir  John  Oglander  be  accurate  in 
what  he  says  about  Sir  Robert  not  being  able  to  endure  his 
heir,  who,  as  Oglander  adds  in  another  entry  in  his  papers, 
'  will  buy  all.'  Among  the  purchases  made  by  the  Dillingtons 
was  the  Manor  of  Mottestone,  which  was  sold  to  them  by 
Mr.  Cheke. 

In  1658  Robert  Dillington,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  members 
for  Newport,  and  retained  his  seat  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  II,  1661.  In  the  second  Parliament  of  Charles  II, 
Sir  Robert  Dillington,  Bart,  was  elected  member  for  Newport 
in  the  room  of  Sir  William  Oglander,  deceased  1670.  Sir 
Robert  kept  his  seat  till  his  death  in  1689,  when  Edward 
Dillington,  Esq.,  replaced  him  and  sat  for  Newport  in  the 
'Convention  Parliament,'  whose  proceedings  ended  in  the 
elevation  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  The  name  of 
Dillington  does  not  occur  again  in  the  list  of  representatives 
for  the  borough  of  Newport  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  in  that  sovereign's  second  Parliament  Sir  Tristram 
Dillington,  Bart.,  was  elected  for  Newport  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Ctttts,  deceased.    Sir  Tristram  sat  in  the   following 
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Parliament,  but  not  in  Queen  Anne's  two  last  Parliaments, 
and  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  House  of  Commons 
till  the  first  Parliament  of  George  I,  when  he  was  the 
member  for  Newport  in  the  place  of  James  Stanhope,  who 
had  been  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Of  this  same  Sir  Tristram,  who  was  the  last  of  the  family 
in  the  male  line,  a  wild  local  tradition  is  related  in  Canon 
Venable's  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Sir  Tristram  (so  runs 
the  story)  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  and  committed  suicide. 
His  steward,  on  the  discovery  of  the  deed,  to  prevent  the 
forfeiture  of  the  estates  to  the  crown,  placed  his  master  s 
corpse  on  his  favourite  horse,  and  drove  him  by  night  into 
the  pool  of  water  below  the  old  house,  that  it  might  be 
believed  that  he  had  missed  his  way  in  the  dark,  and  had 
ridden  over  the  steep  bank  and  been  accidentally  drowned. 
This  romantic  story  is  not  borne  out  by  what  Sir  Richard 
Worsley  says  in  his  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  by 
a  failure  in  the  male  line  the  manor  of  Knighton  devolved 
on  two  sisters,  co-heiresses  of  Sir  Tristram,  the  last  of  whom 
bequeathed  it  to  Maurice  Bocland,  Esq.,  on  whose  decease  it 
descended  to  George  Maurice  Bisset,  Esq.  Before  his  death, 
whether  by  his  own  hand  or  not,  Sir  Tristram  had  sold 
Mottestone  to  John  Leigh,  Esq.,  of  Northcourt,  and  also 
that  part  of  the  Manor  of  Ashey  in  which  the  present  town  of 
Ryde  is  included  to  Henry  Player  (brewer  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne). 

Mr.  Long  of  Portsmouth,  may  probably  be  able  to  fill 
up  my  blanks  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Dillingtons,  and  also 
to  correct  any  mistakes  into  which  I  may  have  been  led  by 
the  only  authorities  whom  my  opportuniues  have  enabled 
me  to  consult. 

June  6,  1885. 
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SIR  EDWARD  HORSEY,  GOVERNOR  OF 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a.d.  1565-1582. 

I. 

The  career  of  Sir  Edward  Horsey  is  more  adventurous 
than  that  perhaps  of  any  of  the  numerous  Governors  of  the 
Island  and  Captains  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  He  was  im- 
plicated in  the  Dudley  conspiracy  to  hand  over  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  the  Court  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
1556.  Nine  years  afterwards  Ned  Horsey,  as  he  was  called 
by  his  contemporaries,  was  made  Governor  of  the  Island  by 
Mary's  successor  and  sister.  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
served  with  all  loyalty,  and  according  to  his  lights  did  due 
credit  to  the  choice  of  his  royal  mistress  by  his  administration 
of  the  government  of  the  Wight  and  his  popularity  with  its 
inhabitants. 

Edward  Horsey  was  born  of  a  good  Dorsetshire  family, 
which  traces  its  pedigree  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Second.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Jasper  Horsey  of  Exeter 
by  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Peter  Welford.  The  prefix 
*  de,'  which  the  ancestors  of  Jasper  had  always  borne,  was 
dropped  by  Sir  Edward's  grandfather,  John,  who  died  in 
1532.  The  will  of  Jasper  Horsey  is  dated  September  i, 
1546,  but  the  date  of  the  birth  of  his  son  Edward  is  not 
known. 

In  those  days,  when  the  two  royal  services  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  the  younger  branches  of  the  county  families  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood.  In  the  south-western  counties  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  English  Channel  offered  an  outlet  for  the 
energies  of  well-born  youth.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
the  French,  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  Philip  of 
Spain  from  reaching  England,  had  equipped  every  vessel 
which  they  possessed  available  for  sea  at  a  point  in  the 
Channel.  Every  day  Mary  was  chafed  with  the  news  of 
Englishmen  deserdng  their  own  country  for  this  hostile 
rendezvous.  Young  men  of  honourable  families — Pickerings, 
Strangways,  Killigrews,  Carews,  Staffords,  Stauntons,  Tre- 
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maynes,  Courtenays^  slipped  over  the  water,  carrying  with 
them  hardy  sailors  from  the  west-country  harbours.  Edward 
Horsey  and  his  brother  Francis  belonged  to  this  class.  The 
French  supplied  them  with  ships,  arms,  and  money ;  and  fast- 
sailing,  heavily-armed  privateers,  manned  by  these  young  adven- 
turers, were  cruising  on  their  own  account,  plundering  Flemish 
and  Spanish  ships,  and  swearing  that  the  Prince  of  Spain  should 
not  set  foot  on  English  shores.  Sir  Henry  Dudley,  cousin  of 
Northumberland,  the  same  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Duke 
in  the  negotiations  with  the  French  Court  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  was  a  good  deal  mixed  up  with  these  headstrong 
not  overwise  young  men,  who  in  the  general  indignation  of 
the  country  against  the  barbarities  of  Mary's  government 
saw  an  opportunity  of  pushing  themselves  into  power  and 
place  under  the  guiding  hands  of  the  wily  intriguer,  Dudley. 
A  plot  was  hatched.  What  were  the  aims  of  the  conspirators 
does  not  come  out  clearly  from  the  depositions  which  were 
wrung  from  those  who  were  put  under  the  pressure  of  torture 
and  laid  before  the  Council.  Among  their  schemes  was 
a  wild  attempt  to  rob  the  Exchequer  and  to  give  up  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Hurst  Casde  to  France.  The  plan  of  operations 
was  laid  down  much  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  conspiracy 
of  Wyatt,  Suffolk,  and  Carew  two  years  before. 

Mr.  Froude,  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  his  History  of 
England^  introduces  Horsey  upon  the  scene  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque manner,  which  sets  the  man  before  us.  The  con- 
spirators were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  and  talking  over  their 
designs  at  a  house  of  entertainment  called  Arundel's  in 
St.  Lawrence  Pountney  Lane  in  the  City  of  London.  Here 
one  afternoon  in  March,  while  Daniel,  a  conspirator,  was 
waiting  for  his  dinner  in  the  public  room,  comes  in  'Ned 
Horsey,'  humming  a  catch  of  '  Goodman  priest,  now  beware 
your  pallet,'  and  bringing  out  thereto  rh3ane  of  *  Fire  and 
faggot '  and  '  Helm  and  sallet.'  A  conversation  follows 
in  which  Horsey  speaks  of  preparations  for  an  expedition  to 
Southampton,  the  object  of  which  was  the  dispatch  of  one  of 
the  party  to  France  and  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the 
conspiracy  with  Uvedale,  whom  Mr.  Froude  calls  the  Captain 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  who  in  reality  only  commanded 
Yarmouth  Castle,  one  Girling  being,  as  Oglander  tells  us, 
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Governor.  The  active  co-operation  of  France  was  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  chances  of  success.  Henry  II,  the 
conqueror  of  Calais,  the  last  English  possession  in  France, 
-who  had  concluded  just  then  a  truce  for  five  years  at 
Vaucelles  with  Philip  of  Spain,  was  determined  to  play 
a  waiting  game.  The  *  young  heads '  of  whom  Horsey  had 
spoken  to  Daniel  were  not  however  men  whom  it  was  easy 
to  keep  quiet.  If  the  king  of  France  would  not  come  to 
help  them  they  would  do  it  themselves.  Dudley  therefore 
retired  to  France,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Horsey,  and 
Henry  admitted  them  to  a  midnight  audience.  In  that  inter- 
view Henry  made  certain  promises  as  to  the  future,  and  gave 
Dudley  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  conspirators. 
The  interview  and  promises  were  betrayed  to  Wotton,  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Paris,  and  by  him 
reported  in  cypher  to  Queen  Mary,  but  the  fear  or  treachery 
of  one  of  the  party  had  already  placed  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  the  possession  of  information  as  the  first  step  was 
about  to  be  taken.  The  plot  utterly  collapsed.  Before  any 
enterprise  could  be  undertaken  Uvedale  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
with  about  twenty  others  was  suddenly  seized  on  March  16, 
1556,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  and  Newgate.  Dudley, 
the  prime  mover,  was  traced  to  Southampton,  but  escaped  to 
France,  as  also  did  the  brothers  Horsey  (Edward  and  Francis ) 
and  Sir  Peter  Carew.  During  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
matters  came  out  implicating  Lords  Bray  and  Delaware,  who 
were  tried  and  found  guilty.  But  they  were  powerful  and  had 
powerful  friends.  The  court  was  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  smaller  game.  Throckmorton,  Uvedale,  and 
seven  others,  were  convicted  and  executed. 

Horsey  and  his  comrades,  proclaimed  traitors  in  England, 
were  received  openly  at  Court  in  Paris.  The  Queen  wrote  to 
Wotton  with  her  own  hand  commanding  him  to  demand 
their  surrender.  She  sent  for  Noailles,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, and  required  that  *  those  wretches,  those  heretics,  those 
traitorous,  execrable  villians,  who  had  conspired  against  her 
throne,  should  be  placed  in  her  hand.'  Henry,  pursuing  his 
usual  double  policy,  promised  Wotton  that  Uiey  should  be 
apprehended,  while  he  furnished  them  with  ships,  which  they 
fitted  for  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.    Here  the  refugees 
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did  their  work  by  treating^  all  Spaniards  whom  they  coald 
fall  in  with  as  their  natural  enemies.  Before  the  summer 
was  out  they  had  taken  '  divers  good  prizes '  and  '  did  that 
they  should  lake  more.'  In  case  the  worst  fell  '  their  ^ain 
would  find  them  all/  Their  finances  flourished.  Wild 
spirits  of  all  nations — Scots,  English,  French,  whatever  chose 
to  oflfer — found  service  under  the .  red  flag  of  these  sea- 
rovers. 

With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England 
Horsey's  outlawry  came  to  an  end.  He  had  secured  the 
influence  of  the  all-powerful  favourite.  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Leicester.  Worsley  (HisL  I,  W.  p.  96)  says 
that  Horsey  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  intrigue 
or  marriage,  as  the  lady  asserted,  between  the  unprincipled 
Leicester  and  Douglas  Howard,  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham  and  widow  of  Lord  Shefiield.  Al- 
though Leicester  in  his  will  designated  the  child  Lady 
Douglas  Sheffield  bore  him  as  his  'base  son,'  the  mother 
drew  up  an  elaborate  statement  respecting  her  marriage,  and 
letters  patent  were  issued  by  Charles  I  setting  forth  that  the 
legitimacy  of  the  son  of  Robert  Dudley  and  Douglas  Sheffield 
had  been  fully  established.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  may  be 
noted,  has  in  the  novel  of  Kemhvorih  borrowed  much  of  the 
testimony  of  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  and  transferred  it  to 
Amy  Robsart,  whom  Leicester  never  denied,  except  in  the 
pages  of  the  novel,  to  be  his  lawful  wife.  Some  confusion  of 
this  kind  may  have  led  to  the  notion,  still  current  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  that  Robert  Dudley  received  from  the  hand  of 
Edward  Horsey  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart 
as  his  wife. 

Independently  of  the  support  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  the 
bold  conspirator,  who  had  faced  the  torture-chamber  and  its 
consequences  for  what  he  called  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  had  claims  on  the  latter  when  she 
mounted  the  throne.  The  daring  privateer-captain,  who 
had  run  the  risk  of  the  rope  and  the  gallows  by  his  plunder 
of  the  galleons  of  Spain  was  fairly  entitled  to  some  reward 
from  the  new  Government.  In  the  Philip  Faulconbridge  who 
comes  so  repeatedly  on  the  scene  in  the  play  of  King  John 
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Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawing  the  character 
of  one  of  those  adventurers  of  the  later  Tudor  period,  who 
formed  the  germ  out  of  which  were  developed  the  Raleighs 
and  the  Hawkinses  and  the  Drakes  of  a  later  time.  Edward 
Horsey,  sworn  brother  with  these  Channel  pirates,  or  priva- 
teers, to  use  a  more  softened  term,  was  not  a  man  to  be 
neglected  in  fighting  and'  troublous  times. 

With  the  usual  sagacious  policy  of  Elizabeth's  advisers, 
Ned  Horsey,  the  wild  sea-rover,  was  to  become  Sir  Edward 
Horsey,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  not  as  yet 
ripe  for  that  high  dignity.  Besides,  Sir  Richard  Worsley, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Mary  had  been  dispossessed  of  his 
governorship  by  one  Girling,  a  man  of  no  note,  was  very 
properly  reinstated  in  his  office  of  Captain  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in  the  year  1565. 
Not  till  then  was  Horsey,  the  pirate,  traitor,  and  heretic  under 
Queen  Mary,  changed  into,  if  not  the  Protestant  hero  his 
epitaph  in  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Newport,  claims  him  to 
have  been,  yet  into  a  trustworthy  and  efficient  servant  of  the 
crown,  who  could  hold  his  own  with  the  long-headed  and 
grave  politicians  who  ruled  the  realm  of  England  and  guided 
the  nation's  councils  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 


January  24,  1S91. 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  Edward  Horsey's  early  training 
as  what  Mr.  Froude  calls  a  '  Channel  Pirate '  was  not  the 
best  preparation  for  his  undertaking  the  responsible  duties  of 
Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  mother  of  Gertruda,  as 
we  are  told  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  his  Noies  an  Life^ 

<  In  many  a  yigil  of  her  last  sick  bed, 
Bade  her  beware  of  spendthrifts,  as  of  men, 
That  seeming  in  their  youth  not  worse  than  light, 
Wonld  end  not  so,  but  with  the  season  change ; 
For  time,  she  said,  which  makes  the  serious  soft, 
Turns  lightness  into  hardness.' 

But  the  example  of  David,  the  Hebrew  king,  amid  his  reckless 
comrades  of  the  cave  of  Adullam  shows  how  from  experience 
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of  lawlessness,  confusion,  and  disorder  a  man  may  learn  the 
eternal  necessity  of  order  and  righteous  government.  The 
danger  to  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  heen  exposed  from  the 
treachery  of  his  associate  in  the  Dudley  conspiracy,  Uvedale, 
had  shown  to  Horsey  both  the  importance  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  point  from  which  England  might  be 
invaded.  His  predecessor,  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  had  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  taken  vigorous  steps  towards  putting 
the  forts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  a  state  of  defence.  Worsley, 
when  receiving  his  commission  as  Captain  of  the  Island,  was 
ordered  to  introduce  the  use  of  harquebusses  among  the 
people.  In  conformity  with  his  instructions  he  introduced 
the  use  of  fire-arms  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  an  armourer 
was  setded  in  Carisbrooke  Castle  to  make  harquebusses  and 
keep  them  in  order  (Worsley,  Ifis/.  I,  W,  p.  95). 

Sir  Edward  Horsey,  for  he  was  knighted  by  the  queen  on 
succeeding  Worsley  in  the  governorship  of  the  Island,  garri- 
soned these  forts  (Froude,  voL  vi.  p.  278),  and  took  other 
precautions  against  pirates.  Such  precautions  were  needed. 
In  the  Solent,  in  Southampton  Water,  wherever  trading  vessels 
came  on  their  lawful  calling  or  forced  by  stress  of  weather, 
the  pirate  lugger  was  on  the  watch  to  relieve  them  of  their 
cargoes.  The  clearing  of  the  English  Channel  from  these 
commissioned  privateers  who  hung  about  the  French  harbours 
gave  an  impulse  to  commerce  and  trade.  The  port  towns  of 
the  realm  had  been  steadily  decaying,  '  and  harbours,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  were  well  furnished  with  ships 
and  mariners,  were  left  with  but  a  few  boats  or  barges,'  so 
writes  Cecil  in  1566.  When  Elizabeth  settled  her  differences 
with  the  Court  of  France  matters  improved.  With  this  feeling 
of  increased  security  the  port  of  Cowes  in  the  Island  began 
to  Uft  up  its  head,  though  it  was  at  a  later  period  that  Sir 
John  Oglander  saw  three  hundred  ships  at  anchor  there.  Of 
Sir  Edward  Horsey  himself  the  honest  old  cavalier  of  Nun- 
well  writes  as  follows  {Memoirs,  p.  4),  *  he  was  a  brave  souldier, 
but  assuminge  to  much,'  and  then  adds,  'there  was  not  a  hare 
or  very  fewe  in  our  Island  uniill  Sir  Edward  Horsey  was 
Captayne  of  ye  Island  in  ye  yeare  1571,  at  what  tyme  Sir 
Edward  procured  manie  from  his  fryndes  to  be  brought  in 
alive,  and  proclaymed  that  whosoever  should  bringe  in  a  hve 
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hare  should  have  a  lamb  for  him.  By  his  care  the  Island  was 
stored.  He  had  infinitie  of  comiyes,  but  not  one  hare,  and 
I  wisch  his  successors  may  be  as  careful  in  preservinge  them 
as  he  was  in  fyrst  storinge.'  He  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  game-preserver.  The  wool  trade,  the  great  staple  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  received  his  attention.  An  agreement  is 
perserved  in  Worsley  (Hist,  L  W,  Appendix  xlvi),  *  by  the 
mediation  and  award  of  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  knight.  Cap- 
tayne  of  this  Isle,'  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  clothiers 
of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somerset  are  to  pay  to  the  bailiffs  of 
Newport  a  fixed  tariff  for  all  the  wool  purchased  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  lieu  of  the  *  Petit  Customes.'  Certain  documents 
relating  to  Sir  Edward  Horsey  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Two  of  these  are 
copied  in  the  History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams,  pp.  73-74.  C)ne  of  them  is  headed 
'  Instructions  given  to  Edward  Horsey,  Esq.,  on  assuming  the 
government  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  and  contains  various 
interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  Island  at  that  time.  The  second  is  a  letter  from  Sir 
Edward  Horsey  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Burleigh,  con- 
cerning certain  saltpetre  works  in  the  Forest  of  Parkhurst, 
and  is  dated  May  30,  1579.  It  is  very  possible  that  further 
search  among  these  MSS.  might  bring  out  still  more  informa- 
tion about  Edward  Horsey  and  his  proceedings  as  Captain  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Canon  Venables  ( The  Isle  of  Wight^  p.  58), 
who  deals  out  somewhat  hard  measure  to  this  'soldier  of 
fortune,'  as  he  calls  him,  says  that '  his  government  was  worse 
than  feeble/  but  the  evidence  points  rather  to  a  vigorous  and 
judicious  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Island.  His 
admission  that  he  had  received  '  presents  of  spices,  sweet- 
meats, and  canary  wine '  from  some  of  his  old  comrades  does 
not  prove  that  as  Governor  he  had  winked  at  their  piracies. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  people  looked  upon  these  corsairs  or 
privateers,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
were  regarded,  as  leniently  as  in  later  times  they  regarded 
smugglers. 

So  capable  a  man  as  Horsey  was  wanted  in  other  parts 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  than  in  the  law-abiding  Isle  of 
Wight.     In  the  middle  of  November,  1567,  broke  out  the 
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rising  in  the  North.  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  Charles  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  took  up  arms  and 
proclaimed  their  desire  of  restoring  the  old  religion.  On 
Sunday,  November  14,  as  the  twilight  was  darkening,  their 
leaders,  with  men  armed  to  the  teeth  behind,  and  Richard 
Norton,  *  an  old  gentleman  with  a  reverend  grey  beard,*  strode 
into  Durham  Cathedral,  Norton  with  a  massive  gold  crucifix 
hanging  about  his  neck  and  carrying  the  old  banner  of  the 
*  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,'  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  and  a  chalice. 
They  overthrew  the  Communion  board ;  they  tore  the  English 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book  to  pieces,  and  then  amidst  tears, 
prayers,  and  thanksgivings,  the  organ  pealed  out,  the  candles 
were  lighted,  and  the  Mass  celebrated  upon  a  large  altar  stone 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  rubbish  heap.  The  insurgents 
advanced  southwards  into  Yorkshire,  but  were  obliged  to 
retire  before  the  royal  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and 
were  obliged  soon  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  Sir  Edward 
Horsey  with  the  queen's  troops  was  in  command  of  Clinton's 
cavalry  on  the  Tyne.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh  dated 
December  22,  railing  against  the  cowardice  which  having 
begun  a  rebellion  would  not  stand  to  fight  it  out,  he 
writes,  *  I  beseech  Almighty  God,  Her  Majesty  to  take  such 
order,  as  the  punishment  of  these  rebels  may  be  example  to 
all  others  in  this  age/  This  devout  aspiration  was  carried 
out  with  fearful  severity,  the  insurgents  were  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  and  were  strung  up  leisurely  in  the  trees  in 
the  towns  and  village  greens.  The  great  queen,  who  could 
rarely  bring  herself  10  sign  the  death-warrant  of  a  nobleman, 
was  willing  to  order  scores  of  north-country  peasants  to  be 
hung  by  martial  law. 

Horsey's  next  errand  for  his  royal  mistress  was  a  demand 
upon  his  abilities  as  a  diplomatist  rather  than  a  soldier. 
Elizabeth  in  foreign  politics  was,  in  the  dialect  of  modern 
statecraft,  an '  Opportunist  * ;  her  posidon  between  the  power- 
ful governments  of  Spain  and  France  forced  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  temporizing  and  waiting  upon  events.  She  had 
too  a  natural  tendency  to  the  use  of '  by-ways '  and  '  crooked 
ways.'  Her  whole  diplomacy  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the 
'  United  Provinces  *  from  Spain  was,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
own    faithful    and    sagacious    minister  Walsingham,  'dis- 
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honourable  and  dangerous.'  While  professing  to  be  a  good 
friend  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  Protestants,  she  wished 
the  Provinces  to  remain  Spanish.  With  these  ends  in  view 
she  dispatched  Horsey  in  1577  to  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto  and  half-brother  of  Philip  II, 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  forbidden  the  States  to  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  Spain.  The  chivalrous  Don  John  died 
broken-hearted  and  bowed  down  as  if  by  age,  in  his  thirty- 
third  year,  on  October  i,  1578,  but  before  this  the  negotia- 
tions between  him  and  the  English  envoy  were  broken  off. 
In  his  later  years  Horsey  resided  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Sir 
John  Oglander  {Memoirs,  pp.  81-193)  says  that  Sir  Edward 
Horsey  and  Mistress  Dowsabell  Milles,  widow  of  George 
Milles,  '  lived  together  at  Hazely,  not  without  some  taxe  of 
incontinency,  for  nothing  stoped  theyre  maryadge,  but  that  he 
had  a  wyfe  alive  in  France,  a  ffrench  woman.'  Oglander 
adds  that  Mrs.  Milles,  who  was  'handsome  and  p'sonable, 
and  the  best  howsekeeper  in  the  Island,  brought  up  most  of 
the  yonge  gentlewomen  in  ye  Island,  and  had  ye  swaye  of  ye 
Island  for  many  yeares.'  This  being  the  case,  the  standard 
of  social  morality  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  must  have  been  as  low 
as  it  was  in  England  generally  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
or  Horsey's  intimacy  with  this  fascinating  widow  was  more 
innocent  than  Oglander  suspected.  At  Hasely,  where  he 
'sojumed,'  on  March  21,  1582,  died  of  the  plague,  which 
was  then  raging  in  Newport  and  the  neighbourhood,  this  bold 
mariner  and  soldier  and  successful  man  of  affairs. 

His  character  must  be  gathered  from  the  facts  which  are 
recorded  of  him.  The  tone  of  his  letters  to  Burleigh  shows 
that  he  was  no  unlettered  seaman,  but  a  well-educated 
English  gentleman.  No  dark  deeds  are  recorded  of  him, 
such  as  stain  the  reputation  of  his  associate  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  His  name  is  recorded  in  the  Carisbrooke  Register 
of  Burials,  which  mentions  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Horssie, 
Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  March  21,  1582,  and 
his  mourning  day  April  22.  As  he  died  without  issue, 
administration  was  granted  to  George  Horsey,  his  brother, 
on  March  27,  1582.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  contemporaries  may  be  in  measure  computed  not 
only  from  the  general  mourning  of  the  people  of  the  Island, 
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but  also  from  his  epitaph.  This  epitaph  is  inscribed  apon 
his  monument,  with  a  recumbent  figure  of  a  knight  clad  in 
armour,  which  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Newport.  It  is  wntten  in  Latin.  The 
unknown  author  of  this  inscription  gives  Horsey  the  credit  of 
being  *  fautor  evangelii/  which  in  the  English  of  that  period 
would  have  been  '  hot  gospeller.'  No  doubt  Horsey  was 
a  staunch  Protestant.  Mr.  Froude  fancifully  traces  a  con- 
nexion between  Protestantism  and  privateering,  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  foundation.  It  is  evident  that  the  bold 
sea-rover  Horsey  was  a  Protestant  in  '  the  sense  of  hating 
the  Pope.'  The  *  ruffling  cavalier  of  Arundels,'  who  came 
into  the  public  room  of  that  house  of  entertainment,  humming 
the  stave  about '  goodman  priest  beware,'  as  he  grew  up  in 
years,  would  have  made  short  work  with  any  seminary  priest 
or  Jesuit  who  came  into  his  hands.  The  epitaph  concludes 
by  saying  '  £t  ut  sancte  sic  stamina  sancta  peregit.'  Sanctity 
of  life  and  manners  is  not  the  characteristic  which  the  modem 
student  of  his  career  would  attach  to  this  sturdy  seaman. 
The  Latinity  of  epitaphs  conceals  an  amount  of  eulogy  from 
which  the  vulgar  tongue  shrinks,  and  a  wide  margin  must  be 
allowed  in  translating  the  word  'sancte.'  Nor  is  this  all: 
strict  adherence  to  Protestant  orthodoxy  may  have,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  epitaph-writer,  covered  certain  deficiencies  in 
moral  rectitude  and  purity  of  domestic  life.  The  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  queen's  Court,  if  we  may  trust  those  who 
are  curious  in  investigating  the  details  of  human  vice  and 
frivolity,  was  not  such  as  beseems  that  of  a  female  sovereign. 
Private  profligacy,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  weakens  the  sensitiveness  of  a  statesman  as  to  dis- 
honourable conduct  in  the  affairs  of  public  life.  Whatever 
be  the  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  and  the  renaissance  in 
England,  a  quickened  sense  of  private  and  public  morality 
cannot  be  claimed  for  that  epoch.  Upon  fair  consideration, 
Edward  Horsey  may  be  said  to  have  been  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  average  of  the  courtiers,  gallants,  captains,  and 
politicians  about  Queen  Elizabeth.  Most  of  these  men  treated 
the  world,  like  Pistol,  as  the  oyster  which  their  sword  should 
open.  In  opening  the  oyster  they  conformed  to  a  certain 
code  of  honour,  not  a  very  high  one,  and  this  code  Horsey, 
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as  an  English  gentleman  by  birth  and  occupation,  did  not 
break.  He  was  a  typical  specimen  of  those  hardy  mariners 
who  under  Elizabeth  made  the  flag  of  England  become 
supreme  on  the  seas,  and  prepared  the  way  for  English  com- 
merce to  penetrate  to  the  furthest  comers  of  the  Old  World, 
and  for  English  colonies  to  root  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  World. 

He  has  left  no  disgrace  upon  the  distinguished  name  he 
bore  or  the  high  office  he  held.  If,  as  Mr.  Venables  affirms, 
Cecil  could  charge  him  with  complicity  with  the  pirates  of  the 
Solent,  he  indignantly  denied  the  accusation.  *  Let  him  rest 
in  peace.'  A  higher  tribunal  than  ours  has  passed  judgement 
upon  him. 

For  the  carefully  drawn  up  pedigree  of  this  ancient  family 
I  am  indebted  to  Admiral  de  Horsey.  The  Admiral,  his 
elder  brother,  Lieut-Gen.  W.  H.  B.  de  Horsey,  late  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  and  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Cardigan, 
are  now  the  lineal  representatives  of  the  old  family  of  the  De 
Horseys  of  Melcombe  Horsey,  now  called  Melcombe  Bingham, 
in  Dorsetshire.  Their  father  and  grandfather  are  buried  in 
Carisbrooke  churchyard. 

January  31,  1891. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  NEWPORT  AT 
CARISBROOKE  CASTLE,  a.d.  1567. 

Mr.  Roach  Pittis  has  with  his  accustomed  kindness 
forwarded  to  me  certain  extracts  which  he  has  had  trans- 
cribed for  me  in  his  office  from  a  book  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  Newport  In  these  singularly  interesting 
documents  are  found  the  records  of  the  ancient  usages  and 
old  customs  'of  the  borough  of  Newport  as  they  were 
practised  in  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess/  The 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  for  England,  and  especially  for  the 
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Isle  of  Wight,  what  the  wise  old  Greeks  called  an  *  epoch/ 
that  is  a  pause  in  the  long  sweep  of  time  when  we  can  look 
around  us  and  observe  where  one  period  clo^s  and  another 
begins.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of  Kemhvorih  calls 
Elizabeth  '  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  kings.'  This  is  not 
literally  accurate,  but  it  suggests  an  important  historic  truth. 
Of  the  scores  of  kings  who  have  sat  upon  the  throne  both  in 
England  and  the  states  of  continental  Europe  our  English 
Elizabeth,  moderate,  resolute,  and  whole  in  herself,  may  well 
take  her  place  in  the  small  foremost  rank  of  great  European 
sovereigns.  It  certainly  would  be  difficult  to  select  one  from 
the  line  of  her  sceptred  predecessors,  whether  of  the  Tudor 
family  or  the  nobler  and  mightier  Plantagenets,  who  in  ability, 
self-command,  and  firmness  could  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
this  high-spirited,  stout-hearted  woman-king. 

Her  reign  was  marked  both  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  by  that  brilliant  outburst  of  litenature 
and  poetry  which  has  obtained  for  that  age  the  name  of 
the  Elizabethan  era.  Social  life  and  national  industry  made 
great  advances.  In  farming,  internal  trade,  and  foreign 
commerce,  every  step  was  one  of  progress,  and  fall  of 
buoyant  hope.  The  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  English 
people  and  their  command  over  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life  proceeded  at  an  accelerating  rate  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  long  reign  of  forty-four 
years.  The  Isle  of  Wight  shared  in  that  prosperity.  The 
Island  was  much  in  need  of  encouragement  at  that  period. 
^^  i559>  ^^  y^^^  ^^  which  Elizabeth  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  Abbey  by  Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the 
condition  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  so  deplorable  that 
a  commission  was  appointed  under  Sir  Francis  Knollys 
to  investigate  the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy.  This  report 
(which  exists  in  the  State  Paper  Office)  opens  up  to  view 
a  melancholy  picture  of  demoralization  and  neglect,  both 
social  and  religious.  With  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
a  happy  change  commenced.  Sir  John  Oglander,  speaking 
of  the  Island  during  her'  reign  and  that  of  her  successor, 
James  I,  says  in  an  often-quoted  passage  from  his  Mtmoirs 
that  money  was  as  plenty  in  yeomen's  purses  as  now  in  the 
best  of  the  gentry,  and  all  the  gentry  were  full  of  money  and 
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out  of  debt.  Then  it  was,  says  the  gallant  old  cavalier, 
'  a  fortunate  Island/  now  *  unfortunate.'  The  out-speaking 
owner  of  Nunwell  had  sustained  such  reverses  through  his 
loyalty  to  Charles  I  that,  independently  of  the  common 
tendency  to  praise  the  past,  he  may  have  painted  in  too 
strong  colours  the  contrast  between  the  bygone  days  of  his 
hot  youth  and  the  chill  shadows  of  the  period  of  his  declining 
years.  Still,  in  spite  of  any  drawbacks  to  the  testimony  of 
Oglander,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  other  quarters  as  to 
the  substantial  truth  of  that  honest  writer's  statement.  The 
extracts  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Newport  confirm  the  fact  of  the  improvement  which  took 
its  start  with  Elizabeth's  accession.  Newport,  as  might  be 
expected,  rose  and  fell  with  the  prosperity  and  adverse 
fortunes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1559  the  answers  which 
were  prepared  by  the  authorities  of  Newport  to  the  thirteen 
questions  submitted  by  Sir  F.  KnoUys  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners reveal  a  melancholy  picture  of  distress  and  poverty 
in  the  capital  of  the  Island.  The  object  of  this  present  paper 
is  not  to  dwell  upon  these  painful  details,  but  to  call 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  growing  improvement  in  the 
municipal  and.  social  condition  of  the  ancient  borough  which 
Mr.  Roach  Pittis's  extracts  supply.  In  reading  them  over 
I  find  abundant  evidence  that  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
corporators  combined  along  with  attention  to  their  public 
duties  a  taste  for  pastimes,  merry-making,  and  feasting  after 
the  old-fashioned  English  custom.  Historians  have  noted 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  food 
and  the  increased  wealth  of  her  subjects  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  the  characteristic  custom  of  assembling  to  eat  in 
love  and  good  fellowship  commenced  in  England.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  became  the  grand  impersonation  of  the 
national  hospitality,  and  other  corporations,  though  far  from 
displaying  the  sumptuousness  of  the  London  civic  feasts,  had 
their  own  more  modest  entertainments  and  homelier  meals. 
The  documents  of  the  Corporation  of  Newport  supply  a  com- 
mentary upon  this  statement,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  history-books.  They  afford  a  pleasant  glimpse  into 
the  past.  We  must  remember  indeed  that  as  yet  forks  were 
strangers  to  these  well-laid  and  plentifully  supplied  tables. 
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Bread  and  meat  were  presented  upon  the  sharp  point  of  the 
knife,  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  made  regular  visits  to 
the  platter,  and  conveyed  to  the  mouth  what  the  carving  of 
the  right  hand  had  prepared.  None  of  us  would  wish  our- 
selves back  into  those  days  again.  Children  have  a  saying 
about  fingers  being  made  before  forks,  but  elderly  people 
certainly  prefer  to  eat  their  dinner  by  the  help  of  the  latter 
rather  than  of  the  former.  But  to  paraphrase  the  wise  man's 
maxim  in  a  chapter  of  Proverbs,  better  is  a  repast  without 
forks  where  love  is  than  the  best  appointed  dinner-table 
where  the  smiles  of  both  the  host  and  his  guests  are  only  the 
mimicry  of  good-will  and  kindliness.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  were  then  as  now  generally  of  a  sociable 
temper  and  disposition.  Sir  John  Oglander  relates  how 
when  Lord  Southampton  resided  at  East  Standen,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  *  a  house  of  accommo- 
dation '  was  erected,  where  Southampton,  as  Governor  of  the 
Island,  and  the  knights  and  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to 
meet  and  dine  together  twice  a  week,  on  each  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  The  worthy  burghers  of  Newport,  it  will  be  seen, 
had  anticipated  the  country  gentlemen  in  this  matter  of  dining 
together ;  they  had  too  the  further  advantage  over  the  genial 
members  of  that  early  County  Club  at  East  Standen,  that  the 
citizens  had  the  good  taste,  when  they  could  do  so,  to  bring 
their  wives  with  them  to  take  part  in  their  festivities.  Under 
such  circumstances  there  was  litde  fear  of  riot  or  over-ezcess. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  book  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken  refers  only  to  civic  banquets;  it  relates 
mainly  to  the  formalities  required  in  the  election  of  the 
bailiffs,  as  the  chief  officers  of  the  Corporation  were  then 
called.  After  the  election  had  taken  place,  they  were,  as  we 
should  say,  sworn  in,  and  the  process  is  described  as  follows 
in  the  original  spelling  :— 

'  Item.  The  Sondaye  following  before  Michelm's  the  use 
is,  and  hath  ben  tyme  out  of  mynde,  the  old  Baylives,  with 
ye  hole  companie  of  ye  Burgess,  to  goe  and  to  conduct  ye 
newe  officers  to  ye  Casde  of  Caresbroke,  there  to  receive 
their  othes,  ministered  unto  them  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Isle,  accordinge  to  ye  forme  prescribed  in  this  p'nt  booke,  as 
in  ye  same  it  dothe  and  maye  more  at  lardge  appeare.' 
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On  one  of  the  first  pages  of  the  book  (the  '  old  Ligger*)  in 
which  the  entry  of  these  customs  and  usages  are  found,  there 
is  likewise,  says  Mr.  Hillier  in  his  unfinished  History  of  the 
Borough  of  Newport^  a  pen-and-ink  drawing.  The  circular 
sketch  represents — and  correctly— the  Casde  of  Carisbrooke, 
as  it  appeared  before  the  great  alterations  which  were  made 
afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  threaiened  Spanish  Armada. 
Along  with  the  'Castell'  is  a  representation  of  what  the 
sketch  calls '  Noveport,'  as  also  of  the  arrays  of  the  various 
'centones,'  coming  up  and  opposing  the  landing  of  some 
hostile  force  upon  the  island.  Below  the  drawing  is  another, 
representing  the  ceremony  of  administering  the  oaths  to  the 
Bailiffs  of  Newport  at  Carisbrooke  Castle.  The  principal 
figures  were  intended  by  the  artist  as  portraits,  and  perhaps 
were  so,  of  Mr.  Edward  Horsey  (the  Captain  of  the  Island, 
and  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Horsey),  and  Bailiffs  Porter  and 
Searle,  who  held  office  in  1567,  attended  by  their  sergeants 
or  mace-bearers.  The  drawing  is  valuable,  as  delineadng 
the  costume  of  those  authorities,  and  as  exhibiting  the  shape 
of  the  maces,  to  which  constant  reference  is  made  in  this 
account  of  the  old  usages  of  the  borough. 

The  pracdce  of  swearing  in  the  chief  officer  of  the  borough 
at  the  castle  of  the  feudal  lord  was  the  general  rule :  thus  the 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  till  the  dme  of  Edward  HI,  was  directed  to 
be  sworn  before  the  Constable  of  the  Casde,  at  the  CasUe 
gates,  as  the  Mayor  of  London  was  before  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower.  The  incident  points  to  the  origin  of  many  of 
our  borough  towns.  The  borough  was  at  first  essentially 
a  place  of  defence ;  if  it  was  of  mercantile  importance  it 
was  called  '  port,'  not  synonymous  with  harbour,  but  from 
the  Latin  word  '  porta ' — the  town  gate.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Newport.  The  Norman  kings  and 
barons,  when  they  granted  charters  to  the  boroughs,  appointed 
bailiffs  of  their  own,  who  were  amenable  to  the  feudal  lord's 
authority.  To  rid  themselves  of  the  oppression  of  these 
officers,  the  towns  offered  to  pay  a  larger  revenue  to  the 
exchequer  of  the  king  or  the  lord  than  was  extracted  from 
them  by  the  bailiffs,  if  they  were  allowed  to  collect  it  them- 
selves. Thus  the  right  of  self-government  was  gradually 
purchased,  and  the  obnoxious  title  of  bailiff  in  most  cases 
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done  away  with,  and  that  of  mayor  adopted.  The  latter 
process  did  not  occur  at  Newport  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's 
successor,  for  it  was,  says  a  manuscript  note  in  this  old  corpora- 
tion book,  *  A  Baylie  towne  till  ye  seconde  yeare  of  King  James, 
when  Flemminge,  being  Lord  chifTe  Baron,  and  in  credite, 
procured  them  a  charter  for  a  mayor  as  our  justice,  and 
a  non-intromittas  for  ye  justices  at  lardge,  who  before  had  all 
ye  power  in  ye  towne,  and  licensed  theyr  ale  houses.'  Along 
with  this  non-intromittant  clause  in  the  charter,  which  pre- 
vented the  county  justices  having  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
the  borough  with  the  borough  justices.  King  James's  charter 
enacted  that  the  Mayor  of  the  town  should  be  sworn  into  his 
office  before  the  Captain  of  the  Island,  or  his  steward.  This 
provision  about  the  swearing  in  of  the  Mayor  was  confirmed 
in  the  extended  charter  of  Charles  II.  And  so  the  custom 
lasted  on  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  for  in  Mr.  Thome's 
account  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  {T%e  Land  we  live  tn^  vol.  ii. 
p.  289)  he  says  that  the  Mayor  of  Newport  used  to  be  sworn 
in  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  but  that  the  Mayor  of  the  time  in 
which  Thome  wrote  *  chose  to  display  his  independency  by 
refusing  to  conform  to  the  established  order  of  things,  and  the 
point  having  been  yielded  by  the  Government,  it  will  no 
doubt  fall  into  abeyance — as  a  good  many  better  and  some 
worse  customs  have  fallen.' 

During  the  time  that  the  *  grand  woman'  ruled  over 
England  this  act  of  deference  to  the  queen's  representative 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  its  cheerful  accompaniments,  as  is 
shown  by  another  of  Mr.  Roach  Pittis's  extracts.  'Item. 
Their  othes  token,  the  use  is  and  hath  been,  tyme  out  of 
mynde,  the  said  Baylives,  with  the  hole  companie  of  the 
Burgess,  to  breake  their  faste,  in  ye  Porter's  lodge,  with  ye 
porter  of  ye  sayde  Castle,  with  bred,  drinck,  rosted  ribbs  of 
beef,  and  garlicke ;  only  painge  therefore,  eche  p'son  absent, 
iiijd. ;  eche  p'son  present,  vjd. ;  and  eche  of  the  old  Bailives, 
xijd.;  and  after  breakfast  donne,  and  ye  said  Scote  paide, 
they  passeth  ye  tyme  away,  merelye  a  season,  and  then  taking 
their  leave,  returneth  home  to  their  chardge  with  their 
bretheme  by  copies,  following  eche  in  their  degree,  untill 
they  cometh  to  the  marckett  place  of  ye  said  towne,  and  so 
dep'teth.' 
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No  doubt  this  breakfast  at  Carisbrooke  Castle  was  more 
substantial  than  the. ordinary  morning  repast  of  the  Newport 
burgesses,  but  it  helps  us  to  form  a  notion  about  the  character 
of  their  meals.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Sir  W. 
Temple,  has  a  remark  on  that  '  vile  phrase — the  dignity  of 
history/  Surely  it  is  interesting  to  learn  something  as  to 
how  our  forefathers  fared  and  fed,  while  utterly  rejecting  the 
foolish  materialist  doctrine  that '  as  a  man  eateth  so  is  he/  In 
examining  into  the  ingredients  of  this  municipal  breakfast,  we 
learn  from  Holinshed,  the  annalist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  there  were  different  kinds  of  bread  in  use  at  his  time, 
from  the  '  manchet,'  made  of  the  finest  wheat,  to  the  brown 
bread,  made  of  rye  or  barley,  which  was  preferred  by  the 
peasantry  as  '  abiding  longer  in  the  stomach/  Probably  the 
bread  at  the  porter's  lodge  was  one  of  the  intermediate  kinds. 
From  the  condiment  with  which  the  joint  of  beef  was 
garnished  we  discover  that  the  continental  taste  for  garlic  in 
cookery  prevailed  at  that  period  in  England.  As  to  their 
drink,  we  must  remember  that  tea  and  coffee  were  unknown, 
and  that  the  most  delicate  ladies,  as  well  as  hungry  citizens, 
commenced  and  concluded  the  day  with  draughts  of  brown 
ale  or  beer.  In  the  past  as  in  the  present  Newport  had  its 
noted  brewery.  From  a  return  made  to  the  Corporation  of 
Newport  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it 
appears  that  two  brewers  were  allowed  to  trade  in  the  borough, 
John  Kent  and  Emanuel  Badde.  This  latter  was  well  known 
to  Sir  John  Oglander,  who  says  of  him,  'Mr.  Emmanuel 
Badde,  a  very  poor  man's  son,  of  Newport,  bound  apprentice 
to  a  shoemaker,  who  like  the  house  of  Austria  enriched  by 
Venus,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  loss  of  five  wyves, 
grew  very  rich,  and  purchased  the  Piyory  of  St.  Helens.' 
A  Mr.  Emanuel  Badde,  who  was  high  sheriff  in  1627,  was 
one  of  the  company  who  met  at  the  ordinary  at  East  Standen, 
'  a  brewer,'  so  he  is  called  in  Oglander's  list. 

In  the  thirty-second  year  of  Elizabeth,  Emanuel  Badde  and 
John  Serle  being  bailiffs,  an  ordinance  was  published  that  the 
beer-brewers  were  '  to  brewe  good  and  holesome  beere  for 
man*s  bodye,'  and  of  two  kinds, '  double '  and  'ordinarye/  at 
certain  fixed  prices  for  each.  We  may  be  sure  therefore 
that  the  beverage  consumed  in  the  porter's  lodge  at  Caris- 
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brooke  Castle  contained  nothing  deleterious,  and  was  not 
adulterated  with  any  pernicious  compounds ;  adulteration  of 
beer  being  practised,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities, 
as  Harrison  relates,  in  Elizabethan  times.  In  an  age  when 
there  was  the  utmost  scarcity  of  books  and  newspapers,  or 
anything  which  could  supply  intellectual  nutriment  to  the 
citizens  of  Newport,  these  social  gatherings  were  among  the 
few  outlets  and  inlets  which  stirred  the  stagnant  current  of 
their  ordinary  civic  life. 

January  2,  1886. 


THOMAS  JAMES,  D.D.,  FIRST  BODLEIAN 
LIBRARIAN,  a.d.  1571-1622. 

A  FAMILY  of  the  name  of  James  were  citizens  of  honour 
and  repute  among  the  worthy  burgesses  of  the  borough  of 
Newport,  I.  W.  Sir  John  Oglander,  in  his  manuscript  memoirs, 
remarks  that  *  There  were  three  Newport  men,  servants  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  attended 
her  in  good  repute  and  fashion ;  and  to  use  the  queen's  own 
words  to  Lady  Walsingham,  one  was  for  her  soul — viz. 
Dr.  Ede,  the  son  of  a  clothier,  who  dwelt  at  a  comer  house  in 
the  Beast  Market ;  he  was  Rector  of  Freshwater,  Dean  of 
Worcester,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary.  The  other  for  her 
body — viz.  Dr.  James,  her  Physician  in  Ordinary,  and  one 
that  daily  read  to  her;  his  father  lived  at  the  comer  house 
to  the  west  of  the  Fish  Market  The  third,  Mr.  Thomas 
Fleming,  for  her  goods.  His  father  was  a  mercer  at  New- 
port; and  lived  at  the  comer  house  turning  to  the  Com 
Market.  The  three  were  cousin s-german.  Would  that 
Newport,  the  country,  every  age  could  put  forth  such  men 
as  these,  but  in  truth  their  advancement  was  owing  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  having  married  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Worsley,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  their  daughter.'  Other 
evidence  besides  that  of  Sir  John   Oglander  proves  that 
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members  of  this  family  of  James  were  men  of  substance 
in  the  borough  of  Newport.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  condition  of  Newport,  as  of  the  whole  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  was  so  deplorable  that  in  the  year  1559 
a  commission  was  appointed  under  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  this  distress,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
The  answers  prepared  by  the  authorities  of  Newport  to  the 
thirteen  questions  submitted  by  the  commissioners,  one  of 
the  four  returns  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  furnish  a  complete  roll  of  the  burgesses  of  Newport 
at  that  date.  Among  these  is  found  the  name  of  Richard 
James,  '  who  holdeth  frely  ii  messuags  the  yerely  rente  xlyjs. 
John  Jamys  holdeth  freely  iiij  messuags  rente  iijl.  iijs.  ixd.' 
To  our  modern  notions  these  rents  appear  small,  but  on 
comparing  them  with  those  held  by  other  burgesses  in  this 
presentation  Richard  and  John  James  are  among  the 
wealthiest  of  the  citizens  of  Newport.  The  word  spelt 
messuag  is  of  course  '  messuage,'  a  word  of  common  use  in 
legal  instruments  of  conveyance,  an  old  word  from  'mes,' 
i.  e.  '  mansus,*  a  manse  or  mansion.  Not  only  were  they 
citizens  of  substance,  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  by  their 
fellow-burgesses  that  a  Richard  Jeames,  who,  it  may  be 
inferred,  belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  family  of  James, 
is  found  as  representative  for  Newport,  1.  W.,  altos  Medina 
Borough,  in  the  last  Parliament  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1601. 
Though  the  return  is  defaced,  this  same  Richard  James  was 
also,  according  to  the  list  of  members  of  the  three  boroughs 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  given  by  Worsley  (fft's/.  I.  W,  Appendix 
xli),  the  member  for  Newport  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
James  I,  1603.  With  his  brother  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  escaped  the  destruction  to  which  they  had 
been  doomed  by  Catesby,  Guy  Fawkes,  and  the  other  con- 
spirators in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  According  to  Worsley's 
list,  Richard  James  was  again  elected  for  Newport  in  the 
Parliament  of  1614^  nicknamed  *the  Addled  Parliament,' 
because,  having  met  on  April  5,  it  was  dissolved  June  7 
without  passing  a  single  act.  With  the  dismissal  of  this 
addled  Parliament  by  King  James  I  in  his  anger,  the 
Parliamentary  distinctions  of  the  James  family  of  Newport 
ceased.     Honour  was  to  be  won  by  one  of  that  house  in  the 
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quiet  halls  of  academic  learning,  and  among  the  precious 
treasures  of  Bodley*s  great  library  at  Oxford. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Oglander  whether  the  Jameses 
were  shopkeepers  like  their  cousins,  the  £des  and  the 
Flemings.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  shops  of  Mr.  Ede, 
the  clothier,  and  of  Mr.  Fleming,  the  mercer,  or  of  the  other 
tradesmen  of  Newport  at  that  time,  were  at  all  like  die 
establishments  which  now  adorn  the  streets  of  that  borough. 
Even  in  London,  shops  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  little 
booths  or  cellars,  generally  without  doors  or  windows,  and 
in  place  of  articles  set  out  in  tempting  fashion  in  plate-glass 
windows,  the  master  took  his  short  turn  before  the  entrance 
to  his  place  of  custom,  crying,  '  What  do  you  lack,  good  sir, 
or  madam  ? '  rehearsing  the  list  of  the  commodities  in  which 
he  dealt,  and  when  he  became  weary,  assigning  this  duty  to 
his  *  prentice.'  Neither  did  Messrs.  Ede  or  Fleming  get 
supplied  with  their  goods  from  wholesale  warehouses  in 
London,  and  by  the  help  of  commercial  traveUers ;  much  of 
the  merchandise  with  which  their  shops  were  stored  was 
procured  from  the  numerous  pirates,  smugglers,  and  other 
maritime  adventurers  who  then  made  St.  Helens  and  Cowes 
their  principal  places  of  rendezvous,  and  who  were  regarded 
with  very  little  aversion  by  any  class  of  society.  In  spite 
of  their  mean  surroundings  these  shopkeepers  prospered  and 
were  respected.  The  younger  sons  of  men  of  good  birth 
and  station  went  into  trade.  The  more  frivolous  portion  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  day  looked  down  upon  these  traffickers 
with  disdain  and  elbowed  them  from  the  wall.  Much  in  the 
same  way  as  some  critics  of  the  present  day,  who  are  ashamed 
of  their  own  origin  from  the  middle  class,  to  whom  they 
give  the  nickname  of '  Philistine,'  so  a  fashionable  comedy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  not  thought  racy  enough,  unless 
some  cringing  '  flatcap '  was  introduced  to  be  robbed  of 
his  '  daughter  and  his  ducats '  by  some  needy  and  profligate 
adventurer  of  quality.  The  middle  class  were,  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Tudor  sovereign,  as  in  later  da3rs,  the  red 
material  out  of  which  England  was  made.  The  strength 
of  the  country  lay  not  in  the  intriguing,  grasping,  greedy, 
and  profligate  courtiers  and  statesmen,  but  in  the  sturdy, 
high-principled  yeomanry  and  trading  classes.    Shakespeare 
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was  of  them.    So  were  the  men  who  reformed  the  Church 
of  England.     The  middle  class  was  the  main  support  and 
prop  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church  of  England.   Honest 
Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  a  yeoman's  son. 
The  citizens  in  their  desire  to  uphold  domestic   morality 
and  civil  order  were  for  an  open  Bible,  as  the  defender  of 
both  these  great  principles  of  national  prosperity,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  reformer,  who  desired  to  put  down  the  super- 
stitions which  undermined  domestic  morality  and  national 
prosperity.     Thomas  James  was  one  of  these  middle-class, 
resolute,    and    enlightened    champions    of   the    Reformed 
English  Church.     He  had  the  English  love  of  reality,  and  he 
was  desirous,  as  will  be  seen,  to  find  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.     He  was,  writes  Anthony  k  Wood,  a  native 
of  Newport,  I.W.,  bom  in  or  about  1571.     The  custom 
among  tradesmen  and  yeomen  in  England  was  then,  as  for 
many  years  afterwards,  to  send  the  more  bookish  of  their 
sons  to  the  public  or  grammar  schools,  and  from  thence 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     From  the  education,  and  still 
more  from  the  manly,  moral,  and  religious  training,  which 
they  received  in  those  seminaries  of  sound  learning,  some 
of  these  traders'  sons  rose  to  the  highest  offices  in  Church 
and  State.     The  son  of  Mr.  Fleming:,  the  mercer  in  the 
corner-house  turning  into  the  Com  Market,  became  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.     So  high  an  office  did  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  Fleming's  kinsman,  Thomas  James,  but  one  no 
less  honourable,  and  quite  unstained  by  that  sycophancy 
which  made  Fleming  a  ready  tool  of  the  Government  of  the 
day  in  their  illegal  exactions.     Seeing  his  child's  love  of 
studying,  the  worthy  father  sent  young  James  to  the  school, 
which,  from   its  being  in   Hampshire,   was  the   place  of 
education  for  those  Isle  of  Wight  boys  whose  parents  desired 
them  to  become,  as  the  word  then  was,  *  good  scholars.'     The 
little  Newport  boy  was  placed  on  the  foundation  of  William 
of  Wykeham  at  Winchester  College.     There  young  James 
saw  written  up  in  the  schoolroom  the  motto,  '  Aut  disce,  aut 
discede,  Manet  sors  tertia,  caedi.'     Of  the  three  alternatives, 
learning,  expulsion,  or  a  severe  flogging,  the  Newport  lad 
wisely  selected  the  first.     He  stuck  to  his  books,  but  as  <  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy '  he  did  not  neglect 
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athletics.  With  the  other  seventy  boys  he  would,  as  the 
founder  directed,  run  up  the  steep  ascent  of  St  Catherine's 
Hill  for  exercise  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the  week, 
and  during  school-hours  would  have  his  little  bench  beside 
him—  -not  unlike  a  cobbler's  bench — on  which  his  books  and 
school  implements  were  placed.  Whether  the  well-known 
song  of  *  Dulce  Domum '  was  then  composed  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  but  in  the  *  tunding '  or  the  like  ill-treatment  which 
the  poor  little  fellow  received  at  the  hands  of  the  ill-con- 
ditioned bullies  of  the  school  he  would  think  of  the  safe 
retreat  in  his  home  in  the  corner-house  to  the  west  of  the 
Newport  Fish  Market.  In  1582,  and  then  again  in  1583— 
1584,  the  plague  raged  with  terrific  violence  in  the  little 
town  of  Newport.  Whether  the  red  cross  which  marked  the 
presence  of  that  dreaded  visitor  was  placed  on  the  door  of 
the  dwelling  of  the  Jameses  does  not  appear,  but  Thomas, 
whether  at  Winchester  or  spending  his  holidays  at  home, 
escaped  from  having  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  those 
who  died  of  the  plague.  In  due  course  the  Winchester 
scholar  went  to  Wykeham's  other  foundation  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  which,  till  the  recent  additions  to  its  buildings,  was 
one  of  the  most  complete  examples  of  a  college  erected  by 
the  ablest  architect  in  the  best  age  of  Gothic  architecture. 
A  fellowship  at  twenty-two  (for  James  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  New  College  in  1591)  'made  him  the  happiest  man 
alive.*  A  fellowship  with  its  ease  and  security  of  an  annuity 
for  life  so  long  as  the  holder  remains  unmarried  tends  to 
indolence.  Fellows  of  colleges,  though  they  may  read  books, 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  books.  I'hey  know  a  good 
deal  about  many  subjects,  but  their  knowledge  dies  with 
them.  '  Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow,* 
writes  Alexander  Pope.  A  man  earns  a  fellowship  because 
he  is  worth  it,  but  he  does  not  always  turn  his  peculiar 
advantages  to  worthy  uses.  He  is  a  fellow  of  a  college 
and  nothing  more ;  he  is  sheltered  from  most  of  the  worries 
of  life,  like  a  plant  in  a  hot-house,  and  like  that  plant  he 
vegetates.  *  The  diligence  of  a  few,'  so  writes  Hallam, 
'casts  a  veil  over  the  laziness  of  many.'  James  was  one 
of  these  few  diligent  students ;  the  youthful  Newport  acade- 
mician felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  render  some  service  in  return 
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for  the  life  of  learned  leisure  which  his  fellowship  allowed 
him.  He  betook  himself  to  the  laborious  search  required 
for  the  study  of  ancient  MSS.,  and  could  tell  in  what  age 
any  one  was  written  by  a  bare  inspection  of  the  character. 
Such  knowledge  is  rare,  and  is  most  valuable  for  any  one 
who  has  charge  of  a  public  library.  To  decipher  a  manu- 
script, not  to  speak  of  a  palimpsest,  is  the  work  of  laborious 
days  and  nights.  The  library,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Captain  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  had  been  dispersed  in  the  general  havoc 
made  under  Edward  VI.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
Bodley,  a  diplomatist  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  finding 
on  his  return  from  foreign  parts  that  his  advancement  at 
Court  was  obstructed  by  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the 
great  men,  retired  from  Court  and  from  all  public  business 
in  1597,  and  set  about  his  noble  work  of  restoring,  or  rather 
founding  anew,  the  public  library  at  Oxford,  which  was 
completed  in  1599. 

Bodley  saw  that  in  making  James  his  first  Bodleian 
librarian  he  was  choosing  the  right  man  for  the  right  place. 
The  vigilant  curiosity  of  Tom  Heame,  the  antiquary,  col- 
lected the  singular  correspondence  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  with  Dr.  James,  and  published  it  under 
the  title  of  Reliquiae  BodUtanaey  or  same  genuine  remains 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley^  i703>  Svo.  Of  this  book  the  elder 
D'lsraeli,  in  his  Curiosities  0/  Literature ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-301, 
gives  some  account.  In  his  ardour  for  the  general  interests 
of  his  library  Bodley  resolutely  insisted  that  his  librarian 
should  persevere  in  lone  fellowship,  for  *  marriage/  opined 
the  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library, '  is  too  full  of  domestic 
impeachments  to  afford  him  so  much  time  from  his  private 
affairs.'  The  doctor  decided  against  celibacy  for  a  librarian, 
and  was  gravely  admonished  on  the  absurdity  of  such  con- 
duct in  one  who  had  the  care  of  a  public  library,  '  for  it 
was  the  opening  of  a  gap  to  disorder  hereafter.' 

When  James  I  was  preparing  a  visit  to  the  library,  Bodley, 
who  had  been  knighted  by  the  king,  furnished  hints  to  his 
librarian  for  his  speech  to  the  literary  monarch.  With 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  acquired  in  his  diplomatic 
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career  Bodley  writes:  'It  must  not  carry  greater  length 
than  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  utterance.  It  must  be 
short,  sweet,  and  full  of  stuff.' 

Bodley,  it  must  be  allowed,  often  tried  the  patient  duties 
of  the  learned  Dr.  James,  whom  he  had  so  judiciously 
selected  for  his  new  library,  and  who  often  in  this  corre- 
spondence  vents  a  groan  on  his  interminable  labours. 
For  which  Sir  Thomas  gently  reproached  him :  *  I  am  toiled 
no  less  than  yourself  with  buying,  binding,  disposing,  &c., 
but  I  am  fed  with  pleasure  at  seeing  the  end.' 

He  who  has  charge  of  a  good  collection  of  books  can 
render  substantial  service  to  the  writer  of  books.  In  this 
capacity.  James  assisted  William  Camden,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  English  writers,  in  his  Britannia^  a  survey  of  the 
British  Isles,  written  in  elegant  Latin.  Camden  was  not 
ungrateful,  for  he  says  of  Dr.  James  that '  he  was  a  learned 
man,  a  true  lover  of  books,  and  wholly  devoted  to  them ; ' 
adding,  *  He  is  at  this  time  searching  the  libraries  of  England, 
from  a  concern  for  the  public  good,  in  which  (if  God  succeed 
him)  he  will  be  of  no  little  service  to  the  learned  world.' 
James  is  said  to  have  begun  a  histor}-  of  his  native  island  in 
Latin,  of  which  the  introduction  still  reposes  in  the  cases 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  '  A  catalogue  of  Bodleian  Librar)%' 
says  Hallam  (Hist,  of  LiL  vol.  iii.  p.  456), '  was  published  by 
James  in  1620.  It  contains  about  20,000  articles.  Of  these 
no  great  number  are  in  English,  and  such  as  there  are 
chiefly  of  a  date  later  than  1600.'  In  a  convocation  held  at 
Oxford  in  1625  Dr.  James  moved  for  a  committee  to  collate 
all  the  manuscripts  of  the  '  Fathers '  in  the  libraries  of 
England  both  public  and  private,  '  that  the  forgeries  of 
foreign  Popish  editions  might  be  fully  detected  and  exposed.' 
The  proposal  was  not  received  by  that  learned  body  in  the 
seventeenth  century  with  more  favour  than  it  would  now 
be  welcomed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  William  Laud, 
afterwards  archbishop,  though  he  had  the  character  at 
Oxford  of  being  *  at  least  very  Popishly  inclined,'  was  such 
a  lover  of  learning  that  he  might  have  given  his  powerful 
support  to  James's  proposal ;  but  Laud,  whose  fault  was  not 
avarice,  had  resigned  the  presidentship  of  St  John's  College 
in  162 1  by  reason  of  the  statute,  which  would  not  allow 
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him  to  hold  that  office  with  his  other  prefennents.  In  1625, 
the  year  in  which  Charles  I  ascended  the  throne  and  married 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  Parliament,  which  met  in  June,  was 
removed  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging 
in  London.  In  all  the  jubilation  of  a  royal  coronation  and 
weddinp:,  along  with  the  excitement  of  a  Parliament  sitting 
in  the  University  town,  the  authorities  were  not  much  disposed 
towards  the  prosecution  of  theological  or  historical  research. 
Dr.  James  therefore  determined  to  do  what  he  could  in  this 
matter  by  himself.  He  had  in  1620  resigned  his  office  in 
the  Bodleian,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more  time  for 
his  studies,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  defence  of  the 
Protestant  faith  against  its  Roman  Catholic  antagonists.  He 
died  however  in  1629,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  being  able 
to  carry  his  project  into  effect,  *  Leaving  behind  him,'  says 
his  biographer,  *  this  character,  that  he  was  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  indefatigable  writer  against  Popery  that  had 
been  educated  at  Oxford  since  the  Reformation.' 

Dr.  James  was  no  mere  bookworm,  but  a  worshipper  at 
the  altar  of  sacred  truth,  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  that  controversy  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism 
which,  after  all  the  weary  battles  between  these  two  con- 
tending principles  that  date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
not  yet  come  to  a  close.  Religious  controversy  on  the  points 
which  divide  Christians  from  one  another  is  not  a  wholesome 
discipline  for  the  intellect,  nor  for  that  calm  judicial  temper 
at  which  God-fearing  and  thoughtful  men  should  aim. 
Dr.  James  entered  upon  it  by  relying  on  that  research  into 
Christian  antiquity  which,  along  with  the  reverent  study 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  those  laws  of  development  which 
regulate  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
they  are  presented  to  us  at  each  age,  gives  us  the  hope  that, 
under  the  advancing  light  of  Gospel  truth,  principles 
seemingly  hostile  will  be  reconciled,  not  by  superficial  agree- 
ments or  hollow  compromises,  but  through  a  fuller  discovery 
of  that  which  is  involved  in  each  of  them.  In  that  better 
mansion  to  which  this  painstaking  student  has  been  removed 
we  may  have  faith  that  a  task  has  been  assigned  by  the  great 
Task-Master  which  will  be  congenial  to  the  active  and 
inquiring  mind,  which  when  clothed  in   an  earthly  body 
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found  its  busiest  happiness  and  most  innocent  hours  within 
a  library  and  in  books.  It  was  the  wish  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
so  he  writes,  '  some  quiet  day  to  lay  my  over-beating  temples 
on  a  book,  and  so  have  the  death  I  most  envy.'  Here 
a  question  faces  us.  How  shall  he  who  wrote  these  touching 
words  fare  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave?  Can  we  picture 
to  ourselves  a  home  without  books,  those  gentle  friends  full 
of  bright  thoughts  which  fill  us  with  a  new  sense  of  what 
we  are  and  what  we  may  be  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  death, 
which — as  Butler  maintains,  from  analogy — does  not  change 
the  substance  of  the  human  creature  or  any  of  its  powers 
or  moral  conditions,  but  only  removes  that  which  had  crushed 
its  substance  and  checked  the  exercise  of  its  power,  will 
enable  the  student,  when  he  has  passed  away  from  his 
present  mortal  state,  to  advance  by  an  eternal  growth  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  God's  ways  in  nature, 
providence,  and  history. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  close  what  has  been  said  about 
Dr.  James  with  something  personal  to  myself,  since  it  recalls 
the  memory  of  that  amiable  and  accomplished  man — ^the 
late  Mr.  Baron  Mew.  On  my  first  being  introduced  to  that 
gentleman,  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  a  family  of  the  name  of  James,  some  of  the  members 
of  which  had  done  credit  to  their  native  town  of  Newport. 
My  reply  was  that  I  belonged  to  a  Cumbrian  family,  who 
bore  that  not  uncommon  name,  and  I  feared  that  I  could 
not  claim  the  honour  of  any  kinship  with  the  Jameses  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  be  able 
to  say  whether  there  are  now  any  descendants  of  the  New- 
port family  of  James.    They  may  be  proud  of  their  ancestry. 

August  13, 1887. 
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ARCHBISHOP  PARKER'S  VISITATION  OF 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a.d.  1575. 

I. 

The  Reformation  in  England  is  a  name  applied  to  various 
stages  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  National  Church,  and 
serves  as  a  convenient  formula  for  expressing  a  whole  period 
of  ecclesiastical  changes  spread  over  forty  years.  This 
period  was  a  time  of  constant  change — change  backwards 
and  forwards,  settlement  and  unsettlement.  The  consequence 
was  that  during  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  Parker  and  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  an  entirely 
different  state  of  things  from  what  had  prevailed  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

At  first  there  are  no  traces  of  an  organized  Catholic  or 
Protestant  party.  Cranmer  and  Gardiner  accepted  and 
carried  out  the  same  system  as  that  of  Henry  VIII.  That 
system  has  been  epigraromatically  called  'Popery  without 
the  Pope.'  The  spark  of  religious  fire  which  was  lighted 
up  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  German  Empire  did  not  kindle 
any  great  blaze  in  England.  Henry  VIII  hated  sects  and 
foreign  innovations.  Trained  in  the  theology  and  logic  of 
the  schools,  the  king  was  proud  of  his  learning,  denounced 
Luther,  and  was  himself  denounced  by  Luther,  winning  from 
the  Pope  the  title  of  *  Defender  of  the  Faith.'  His  minister, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  had  some  sympathy  with  the  new  learning, 
and  led  his  royal  master  in  that  direction.  Both  king  and 
minister  would  have  founded  colleges,  but  suspected  that 
monasteries  had  done  their  work ;  both  knew,  at  all  events, 
that  they  needed  reformation.  Such  a  reformation  as  the 
king  and  Wolsey  might  have  been  disposed  to  carry  out 
would  have  satisfied  the  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
who  had  been  reading  the  Dialogues  of  Erasmus  or  listening 
to  his  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament,  but  it  would  have 
stirred  no  depths  of  human  thought  or  belief,  and  would 
therefore  have  never  really  redressed  any  great  abuses.  It 
might  have  removed  some  of  the  absurdities  which  Erasmus 
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had  exposed;  it  would. have  made  corruptions  less  odious 
and  glaring ;  it  would  have  moved  on  the  surface  of  English 
civilization  and  culture ;  but  it  would  never  have  worked 
upon  the  heart  and  life  of  the  English  people.  The  English 
Reformation,  which  was  not  shaped  by  man's  speculations 
but  according  to  God's  order,  was  stricdy  national.  It  did 
not  begin  with  us,  but  throughout  it  was  very  different  from 
continental  Protestantism.  It  began  with  revolt  against  the 
authority  of  the  Pope ;  it  ended  in  the  revival  of  the  National 
Church. 

When  Henry  cast  off  the  papal  supremacy  to  replace  it 
by  his  own  supremacy,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  he  broke 
through  the  traditions  of  centuries.  In  reality  he  was  main- 
taining the  old  national  tradidon  if  he  went  one  step  beyond 
it.  His  abolition  of  Roman  jurisdiction  was  not  a  new 
movement,  but  one  of  a  series  of  movements,  nor  was  it 
merely  the  gratification  of  a  private  indulgence  on  Henry's 
part;  it  was  prompted  by  the  instincts  of  an  English 
sovereign,  determined  to  assert  his  own  position,  and  able 
to  assert  it  more  completely  than  his  predecessors  had  done* 
Before  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  vindicated  the 
right  of  the  State  to  prohibit  the  admission  or  execution 
of  papal  bulls  or  briefs  within  the  realm  by  the  statute 
of  Praemunire,  and  denied  the  papal  claim  to  dispose  of 
benefices  by  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  both  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  kings  had  contested  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
within  their  dominions.  The  National  Church  had  itself 
sided  with  the  king,  the  barons,  and  the  Commons.  When 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  scourge  of  papal  taxation 
descended  upon  the  clergy,  and  the  tax-gatherer,  with  power 
of  excommunication  and  the  suspension  of  orders,  was 
wringing  the  last  penny  from  the  holders  of  benefices, 
Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  retired  to  an  exile 
of  despair  at  Pontigny  rather  than  carry  out  the  exactions 
of  the  papal  legates.  Still,  with  all  the  national  strong  con- 
victions against  the  encroachments  of  the  papal  see,  the 
first  stages  of  the  Reformation  were  not  a  popular  movemenL 
Very  few  layn^en  or  ecclesiastics  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society  favoured  it  If  the  poor  of  the  land  hstd  been  polled, 
they  would  unquestionably  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
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monasteries.  The  nobles,  through. a  policy  for  which  Crom- 
well and  his  royal  master  are  answerable,  were  bribed  by 
the  spoils  of  the  convents  to  acquiesce  in  their  destruction, 
and  to  dread  any  return  to  the  past. 

After  his  final  breach  with  the  Pope,  Henry,  as  *  Head  of 
the  Church,'  being  able  to  define  orthodoxy  and  declare 
heresy,  still  retained  those  opinions  which  the  Church  of 
England  rejects  as  distinctively  Romish.  For  a  time  the 
great  body  both  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  were  ready  to 
conform,  but  at  length  it  was  felt  by  conscientious  men  on 
both  sides.  Reformers  or  anti-Reformers,  that  a  system  which 
sought  to  combine  adherence  to  the  Romish  forms  of  worship 
and  belief  with  separation  from  obedience  to  Rome  would 
not  work.  Catholics,  such  as  the  great  and  good  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  the  devout  and  holy  Bishop  Fisher,  were  beheaded 
as  traitors  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  earnest,  single- 
hearted  Protestants,  for  instance,  Shaxton  and  Latimer, 
Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester,  were  sent  to  prison  as 
'  sacramentarian  heretics.'  Separation  into  two  hostile  parties 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  king  was  a  theological 
dogmatist,  ready  to  curse  both  Reformers  and  anti-Re- 
formers, each  in  their  turn.  So  long  as  the  clergy  went  with 
him  against  the  Pope  he  protected  them.  When  they  did 
not,  and  proclaimed  themselves  Protestants,  he  persecuted 
them. 

Michelet,  the  French  historian,  has  said  that  Henry  was 
the  most  straightforward  and  honest  of  all  monarchs  of  his 
time.  Few  virtues  are  required  to  make  a  better  man  than 
Francis  I,  King  of  France,  but  in  spite  of  the  favourable 
opinion  of  Henry  to  which  Mr.  Froude  has  given  the  weight 
of  his  knowledge  and  judgement,  the  recent  investigations 
in  the  Record  Ofiice  confirm  the  old  notion  that  Henry  Vlll 
was  a  self-willed  tyrant  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  with 
a  slight  alteration  in  the  words  of  the  boast  which  is  attributed 
to  him,  that  he  spared  neither  man  nor  woman  in  his  anger. 
The  main  thing  which  he  did  in  the  shape  of  the  reformation 
of  the  National  Church  was  to  sanction  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  conmoion  tongue,  and  to  publish  an  English 
Liturgy,  which  was  to  furnish  the  germ  of  the  national 
Prayer-book  of  a  later  time. 
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Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  whose  leanings  towards  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  have  led  to  his 
creed  being  defined  as  '  Protestantism  with  the  Pope/  much 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  his  kinsman,  King  Henry,  was 
called  *  Popery  without  the  Pope,'  applied  to  England  under 
Edward  VI  the  Scriptural  exclamation,  *  Woe  to  the  realm 
whose  king  is  a  child/  It  was  indeed  a  misfortune  for  the 
Reformers  that  they  should  have  for  their  patron  a  boy-king, 
who  for  the  seven  years  of  his  reign  was  under  the  constraint 
of  the  Protector  Somerset  and  the  domination  of  Northumber- 
land. Because  that  period  was  the  time  when  some  of  the 
most  important  formularies  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  were  compiled,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI  was  also  the  time  when  the  Reformation 
received  its  completion.  The  conduct  of  several  of  the  anti- 
reforming  bishops  under  Edward  VI  should  be  carefully 
noted :  Gardiner  and  Bonner  neither  resigned  their  sees  nor 
refused  obedience  to  the  new  law.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  bishop  declined  the  use  of  King  Edward's  first  Prayer- 
book.  A  large  body  of  bishops  and  others  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  changes,  but  not  only  was  there  no  separation,  but 
also  no  disobedience  to  the  law.  More  than  one  bishop 
who  appears  as  a  persecutor  under  Mary  had  gone  con- 
siderable lengths  in  the  opposite  direction  under  Edward. 
This  was  the  case  (so  it  is  commonly  charged  against  him) 
with  Dr.  Cole,  a  native  of  Godshill,  I.  W.,  who,  though  not 
a  bishop,  held  very  high  offices  in  the  Church  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  and  his  sister,  Queen  Mary.  As  there  was 
little  nonconformity,  so  there  was  little  persecution.  Revolts 
were  stamped  out  in  blood ;  a  variety  of  new  treasons  were 
created  or  re-enacted  in  1552,  but  no  gallows  were  erected 
on  which  to  hang  recusants,  or — with  the  one  exception 
of  Joan  Bocher,  a  woman  of  Kent — fires  lighted  for  the 
burning  of  heredcs.  It  was  a  time  of  chaos,  misrule,  and 
disorder;  learning  was  discouraged  by  those  in  authority, 
and  almost  a  systematic  attempt  made  to  foster  ignorance. 
Preaching  was  in  every  way  discountenanced  or  suppressed. 
The  pulpit  stood  silent,  partly  by  order  as  well  as  for  lack 
of  preachers.  Bucer  complained  that  there  were  parishes 
in  which  no  sermon  had  been  preached  for  years  (Canon 
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Dixon's  History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  AhoHHon 
of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction^  vol.  iii.).  The  second  Prayer-book 
ii  Edward  VI,  nominally  introduced  Nov.  i,  155a,  just  eight 
months  before  the  king's  death,  can  never  have  come  into 
general  use.  It  was  constantly  altered  and  remodelled  down 
to  the  day  it  left  the  workshop,  to  suit  the  diverse  tastes 
of  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties.  This  second 
Prayer-book  differed  largely  from  the  first,  which  in  its  most 
essential  parts  was  a  literal  translation  of  the  Sarum  ritual. 
A  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws  as  a  substitute  for  the  old 
Canon  law  was  drawn  up,  but,  happily  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  was  not  legally  established  in  Edward's  reign,  and 
was  gently  dropped  by  the  sagacious  counsellors  of  Elizabeth. 
Canon  Dixon  considers  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1549  to 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  separation  from  the 
Church. 

The  distaste  for  changes  so  hurriedly  introduced  led  to 
the  reaction  in  the  following  reign.  The  reaction,  up  to  the 
point  which  it  practically  reached,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
people  of  England  generally  as  inconsistency.  Thoughtful 
men  desired  reformation,  not  revolution.  They  did  not 
wish  to  set  up  a  Protestantism  which  was  merely  con- 
demnatory of  Roman  teaching,  merely  negative.  They 
shrank  from  the  great  hazard — if  it  ought  not  rather  to  be 
called  the  sin — of  taking  away  something  which  had  a  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  nation  without  giving  them  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  Graven  deep  in  the  temper  of  the  English 
people  is  a  dislike  of  extremes  and  an  aversion  to  irreverence. 
With  a  desire  to  see  freedom  in  religious  thought  a  love  of 
order  and  regularity  in  public  worship  is  characteristic  of  the 
English  race.  When  disorder  and  irregularities  sprang  up 
among  the  reformers  the  sympathy  which  had  accompanied 
their  earlier  proceedings  was  not  strangely  or  unnaturally 
withdrawn.  The  two  Houses  of  Pariiament  determined  by 
a  formal  vote  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see. 
That  part  of  the  legislature  which  represented  the  Commons 
had  in  the  past  entered  heartily  into  the  Reformation,  but 
now  received  absolution  on  its  bended  knees  for  having 
abolished  the  Roman  jurisdiction.  Still  it  cannot  be  said  of 
the  body  of  the  people  that  they  deserted  their  faith  in  the 
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Reformation.  There  were  persons  among  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  among  the  nobles,  who  consciously  deserted  their  faith,  or 
who  showed  that  it  had  never  been  their  faith  at  all.  Bat 
the  proof  which  such  men  as  Latimer,  Ridley,  Rogers, 
Hooper,  and  Cranmer,  with  many  of  less  note,  gave  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  was 
one  great  instrument  of  stopping  the  reaction  which  had 
followed  on  the  victory  of  the  Reformers  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  put  their  early  triumph  in  the  reign  of  Edward. 
So  it  was  that,  strongly  as  the  reign  of  Mary  was  contrasted 
with  that  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  close  connexion 
between  them ;  the  one  was  the  natural  precursor  of  the 
other.  The  counter-Reformation  and  temporary  triumph  of 
the  Roman  obedience  which  succeeded  the  more  pronounced 
Protestantism  of  Edward  VI's  reign  paved  the  way  for  the 
Elizabethan  settlement  of  the  Church  of  England. 

June  20,  1 89 1. 


11. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  not  many  historical  questions 
so  litde  understood  by  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  as  the 
Elizabethan  settlement  of  the  National  Church  of  England. 
This  reproach  has  been  partially  removed  of  late  years.  The 
more  carefully  it  is  studied  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear 
that  a  higher  ruler  than  Henry  and  Henry's  children,  Edward, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  did  not  permit  the  Reformers  or  the 
Romanists  to  effect  their  objects,  though  both  Reformers  and 
anti- Reformers  were  each  in  their  turn  permitted  to  try  what 
they  could  do.  Most  humiliating  to  the  victorious  party  of 
the  Protestants  was  the  experiment  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
In  the  moment  of  their  exultation  the  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  confronted  with  difficulties  with  which  they 
could  not  cope.  No  less  humiliating  was  the  triumph  of 
those  who  clung  to  the  Roman  obedience  in  the  reign  of  Mary. 
With  all  the  great  and  popular  qualities  of  the  papal  legate, 
Reginald  Pole  failed  in  securing  finally  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope  over  his  countrymen.     Moderate,  intelligent,  and 
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raised  fiir  above  all  sospicion  of  sordid  or  unwoithy  molives, 
Pole  did  not  obtain  that  support  from  Pope  Paul  IV  to 
which  he  was  entided,  and  as  Paul's  successor,  Pius  V,  said, 
England  was  lost  to  the  papal  see.  The  accession  of 
Elizabeth  was  followed  by  a  reversal  of  most  of  her  sister's 
policy,  but  not  by  a  hasty  recurrence  to  the  principles  of 
Edward's  reign,  or  even  by  an  unmodified  adherence  to  the 
system  of  her  fkther. 

Doctrinal  and  ritual  changes  which  were  scarcely  broached 
under  Henry  VIII  became,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Marian 
persecution,  a  necessary  part  of  the  new  reform  expected 
from  the  new  reign ;  but  the  total  destruction  of  discipline 
which  had  marked  the  policy  of  Edward  VI  was  a  policy  to 
be  guarded  against,  and  the  queen  and  her  advisers  were 
opposed  to  any  unnecessary  deviation  from  the  ancient  plan 
of  Church  government  Elizabeth's  object  was  practical. 
The  queen  in  her  wish  to  secure  liberty  of  conscience  did  not 
propose  some  feeble  compromise  between  the  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  of  her  generation.  She  had  too  powerful 
an  intellect  to  suppose  that  the  thorough  Reformers  of  Knox's 
type  and  the  reactionaries  of  the  Council  of  Trent  could  ever 
be  amalgamated.  She  herself  ¥ras  neither  Romanist  nor 
Protestant.  Mr.  Green  has  said  in  his  popular  History  of 
England^  '  No  woman  ever  lived  who  was  so  totally  destitute 
of  the  sentiment  of  religion.'  This  is  not  historical  truth. 
She  was  no  indifferentist ;  her  attitude  towards  religious 
enthusiasm  was  not  that  of  the  Medicean  princes  and  popes. 
With  her  vigorous  and  productive  mind  she  desired  to  have 
a  Nadonal  Church  which  should  comprehend  all  the  divergent 
elements  of  English  religious  thought;  for  the  greater  the 
variety  the  stronger  the  life  of  the  institution.  But  that 
variety  must  be  within  the  Church ;  she  loathed  sectarianism 
and  the  harsh  exclusiveness  of  the  Calvinist.  As  an  English 
queen  she  was  indignant  with  the  ultramontane  views  of 
those  who  maintained  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  to 
deprive  a  heretic  ruler  of  the  throne.  Her  chosen  counsellors 
seconded  her  views  on  these  points ;  they  were  able  adminis- 
trators who  knew  that  a  Church  without  order  would  soon 
degenerate  into  a  mere  mob,  where  each  has  a  psalm,  a  doc- 
trine, a  tongue,  a  revelation,  and  an  interpretation.    Unity  of 
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action  combined  with  freedom  of  thought  was  the  principle 
which  guided  their  settlement  of  the  ChurclL  It  is  the 
fashion  with  those  who  adopt  Mr.  Green's  views  on  that 
subject  to  maintain  that  the  result  of  this  settlement  was  '  the 
uniting  of  the  caudous  and  the  indifferent  at  the  expense  of 
energy  and  vitality/  No  doubt  many  difficult  questions  were 
left  unsolved  by  the  Elizabethan  churchmen  and  statesmen, 
which  were  to  cause  bitter  strife  among  successive  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen,  but  the  National  Church  as  settled 
by  the  last  Tudor  queen  has  developed  through  all  the 
changes  which  have  since  befallen  it  into  an  institution  well 
adapted  to  all  the  complexities  of  English  society  and  English 
character.  There  has  been  abundance  of  rough  hewing,  but 
to  the  loyal  children  of  the  Church  of  England  there  is 
evidence  to  convince  them  that  the  outcome  of  the  roughest 
of  rough  hewing  is  shapely  after  all,  for  the  hand  of  God  has 
been  working  in  and  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  a  Divine 
Artist  has  ordered  and  regulated  the  workmanship  of  the 
human  artisan.  Elizabeth's  age  was  one  of  transition.  The 
many  changes  through  which  the  Reformation  passed  might 
have  left  the  National  Church  under  Roman  jurisdiction,  or 
it  might  have  been  split  up  into  a  multitude  of  conflicting 
sects,  so  jarring  and  discordant  that  absolute  individual  sepa- 
ration from  every  outward  form  of  Christian  organization 
might  have  been  the  lot  of  many  thoughful  and  earnest 
Christians,  who  are  now  ready  to  serve  the  National  Church 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  it  modified  and  improved  to  meet  the 
wants  of  each  age  as  it  arrives  and  new  conditions  arise. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  Church  Elizabeth  found  an 
excellent  instrument  and  coadjutor  in  her  first  primate. 
Archbishop  Parker — *  a  parker  indeed,'  exclaims  Fuller, 
*■  careful  to  keep  the  fences  and  shut  the  gates  of  discipline 
against  all  such  night  stealers  as  would  invade  the  same.' 
Matthew  Parker  was  born  in  1504  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  in  his  twelfth  year,  but  his 
mother  took  great  care  of  his  education.  In  1520  he  was 
entered  at  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge,  and  was  soon  chosen 
a  fellow  of  his  college.  He  was  so  diligent  in  his  studies 
that  before  he  was  thirty  he  was  fixed  upon  by  Wolsey  to  be 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  college  which  the  Cardinal  meant 
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to  found  in  Oxford.  This  honour,  however,  Parker  declined, 
probably  because  he  had  attached  himself  to  the  reforming 
party  in  the  Church.  In  1533  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  learning 
and  piety  that  before  her  death  she  gave  him  particular 
charge  over  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  Parker,  using  the  liberty  which  had  become  law, 
married  Margaret  Hailstone,  belonging  to  a  good  Norfolk 
family.  Under  Queen  Mary,  Parker,  in  common  with  all  the 
married  clergy,  was  by  law  deprived  of  all  his  preferments. 
He  bore  his  misfortune  with  a  cheerful  spirit.  'After  my 
deprivation,'  he  wrote,  *  I  lived  so  joyful  before  God  in  my 
conscience,  and  so  neither  ashamed  nor  dejected,  that  the 
most  sweet  leisure  for  study  which  the  good  providence 
of  God  recalled  me  gave  me  much  greater  and  more  solid 
pleasure  than  this  former  busy  and  dangerous  kind  of  life 
afforded  me.'  These  words,  when  compared  with  the  ob- 
loquy which  pursued  him  when  exalted  to  the  highest  post  in 
the  Church,  have  a  pathos  of  their  own. 

Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  forget  her  mother's  chaplain ;  at 
the  ripe  age  of  fifty-five  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  Lambeth  Chapel,  Dec.  17,  1559.  With  all 
her  predilections  for  a  celibate  clergy,  the  queen  did  not 
hesitate  to  promote  a  married  man  to  the  primacy.  The 
story  of  the  Nag's  Head  consecration  is  now  given  up  by  all 
well-informed  controversialists,  but  Dr.  Lingard  and  the 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  generally  object  to  the 
validity  of  Parker's  consecration. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  the  archbishop  was  employed 
in  watching  over  the  reformed  Church.  He  was  a  decided 
Protestant  and  tolerant  to  those  who  clung  to  the  old  faith, 
warning  the  bishops  privately  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in 
tendering  the  oath  of  supremacy  according  to  the  statute  of 
1562,  and  never  to  do  so  the  second  time,  on  which  the 
penalty  of  treason  might  attach,  without  his  previous  appro- 
bation.  The  whole  machinery  of  public  worship  had  been 
thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  rapid  changes  of  the  two  preceding 
reigns.  All  but  about  two  hundred  or  so  among  the  clergy 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  parishes  submitted  to  the  oath  of 
supremacy  and  adopted    the    Prayer-book.      No   marked 
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repugnance  to  the  new  worship  was  shown  by  the  people  at 
large.  Discipline  was  indeed  more  needed  for  the  teachers 
than  for  those  whom  they  were  supposed  to  teach.  As  the 
old  clergy  died  out,  difficulty  was  found  in  filling  up  the  ranks. 
Such  was  the  deficiency  among  the  parochial  clergy  at  the 
queen's  accession  that  for  several  years  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  appoint  laymen,  usually  mechanics  or  artisans,  to 
read  the  service  in  vacant  churches.  From  an  account  sent  up 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  1562  it  appears  that  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich  one-third  of  the  benefices  were  vacant.  In  Ely,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  cures,  only  fifty-two  were  served  in 
1560.  In  the  universities,  especially  Oxford,  many  of  those 
who  studied  there  were,  to  use  the  words  of  Antony  Wood, 
'secret  or  open  Roman  affectionaries.'  The  consequence 
was  that  few  graduates  were  ordained.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  report  that 
in  many  parishes  there  was  no  resident  minister  at  alL 
Yarmouth  could  not  support  a  priest;  Whippingham  and 
Wootton  were  served  by  laymen,  who  only  read  the  epistles 
and  gospels ;  Binstead  was  under  the  care  of  a  non-resident 
French  curate ;  at  St.  Helens  a  priest  had  lately  been  hired 
to  christen  and  bury, '  before  which  the  parishioners  were  fain 
to  bury  themselves.'  In  consequence  of  these  and  similar 
irregularities  Archbishop  Parker  undertook  in  1575  a  metro- 
politan visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  especially 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  'He  had,'  writes  Strype  (Life  if 
Parker i  vol.  ii.  p.  423),  'lately  visited  Winchester  diocese, 
where  there  were  many  papists  and  dissenters  from  the 
established  religion,  particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  And 
this  he  did  by  the  motion  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.' 

Parker,  in  the  last  letter  which  he  wrote,  that  addressed  to 
Lord  Burleigh  (see  Parkers  Correspondence,  published  by  the 
Parker  Society,  p.  478),  describes  the  clergy  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  'sifted,  but  now  gone  again  from  their  ancient 
obedience.'  This  letter  is  remarkable  for  the  contemptuous 
way  in  which  Parker  speaks  of  the  disputes '  about  cap,  tippet, 
surplice,  or  wafer  bread,  or  any  such.'  On  these  points  his 
views  are  in  correspondence  with  Bacon's  wise  remarks  on 
'  The  Pacification  of  the  Church '  {Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  541)- 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  ElizabeUi*s  '  sweet  Robin/  and  the 
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chief  patron  of  the  Puritan  party,  reported  these  matters 
to  the  queen,  who  gave  directions  that  matters  should  return 
to  their  former  channel  On  Parker's  coming  to  Court,  the 
queen  is  reported  to  have  upbraided  the  archbishop  with 
a  vehemence  which  hastened  his  death.  This  latter  state- 
ment appears  to  be  an  exaggeration.  Parker  was  three  score 
years  and  eleven.  His  constitution  was  enfeebled  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  had  had 
ample  experience  of  the  shrewish  tongue  of  his  royal  mistress. 
It  is  said  that  the  French  dramatist,  Racine,  was  so  mortified 
by  being  banished  from  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV  that  it  led  to 
his  death  ;  but  Parker  was  a  sturdy  Englishman,  a  Christian 
believer,  to  whom  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  earthly  royalty 
are  not  matters  of  life  and  death.  At  any  rate  he  died  in 
1575  in  a  good  old  age,  afler  having  done  a  good  work 
in  Church  and  State.  He  is  charged  with  having  persecuted 
the  Puritans.  Like  all  men  of  strong  will  and  purpose,  he 
hated  disorder.  A  well-known  paper  in  Strype's  Life  of 
Parker  describes  how  the  new  services  in  the  churches 
became  scenes  of  utter  disorder — the  clergy  wearing  what 
dress  they  pleased,  the  communicants  standing  or  sitting,  as 
they  liked.  It  was  the  archbishop's  duty  to  enforce  a  certain 
uniformity  of  worship.  He  had  apostolic  authority  for  striving 
that  all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  By  his 
energy  and  careful  supervision,  seconded  as  it  was  by  the 
general  increase  of  zeal  and  morality  among  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  character  of  the  clergy  towards  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Scholars  like  Hooker  and  gentlemen  like 
George  Herbert  entered  into  holy  orders. 

Let  Englishmen,  whether  belonging  to  the  Roman  obe- 
dience, or  Anglicans,  or  Nonconformists,  or  outsiders  un- 
attached to  any  religious  denomination,  study  this  most 
remarkable  period  simply  and  fairly,  looking  at  it  from  all 
sides  and  from  all  points  of  view,  but  labouring  to  do  justice 
to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  the  parties  who  were  concerned 
in  it,  and  they  will  find  that  the  history  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, and  especially  the  Elizabethan  settlement  of  the 
National  Church,  supplies  them  with  many  and  valuable 
lessons  respecting  the  essential  relation  between  spiritual  and 
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civil  life,  and  the  secret  hidden  workings  of  Christian  doc- 
trine on  the  surface  of  national  growth,  and  in  the  external 
machinery  of  society  and  government. 

June  37,  1891. 


WILLIAM  KEELING,  a.d.  1577-1619. 

I. 

Against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Transition  Norman  arcade 
in  Carisbrooke  Church  hangs  a  painted  wooden  tablet,  with 
the  representation  of  a  ship,  her  sails  unfurled,  a  man  upon 
her  deck,  and  over  his  head  a  garland.  The  sail  bears  the 
word  'Fides' — faith;  on  the  compass  is  written  'Verbum 
Dei ' — word  of  God ;  on  the  sail '  Spes ' — hope.  Underneath 
is  this  quaint  inscription :  *  Here  lieth  the  body  of  the  Right 
Worthy  William  Keeling,  Esquire,  groom  of  the  chamber  to 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  James,  general  for  the  Hon.  East 
India  Adventurers,  where  he  was  thrice  by  them  employed, 
and  dying  in  this  He  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  an.  161 9, 
September  12,  hath  this  remembrance  hier  been  fixed  by  fails 
loving  and  sorrowful  wife,  Ann  Keeling — 

'  Fortie  and  two  years  in  this  vessel  frail, 
On  the  rough  seas  of  life,  did  Keeling  saile, 
A  merchant  fortunate,  a  captaine  bould, 
A  courtier  gracious,  yet,  alas!  not  old. 
Such  wealth,  experience,  honour,  and  high  praise. 
Few  win  in  twice  so  many  years  or  dales; 
But  what  the  world  admired,  he  deemed  but  dross 
For  Christ;  without  Christ  all  his  gains  but  loss; 
For  Him,  and  His  dear  love,  with  merry  cheere 
To  the  holy  land  he  his  last  course  did  steere; 
Faith  served  for  sails,  the  sacred  word  for  card, 
Hope  was  his  anchor,  glory  his  reward; 
And  thus  with  gales  of  grace  by  happy  venter, 
Through  straits  of  death  heaven's  harbour  he  did  enter.* 

A  stone  with  Keeling's  coat  of  arms  in  brass  stamped  upon 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  body  of  the  church  close  to  this  tablet 
marks  the  place  of  his  interment. 
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The  'Hon.  East  India  Adventurers'  by  whom  Keeling  was 
employed  had  been  incorporated  on  the  last  day  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.  When  this  Company,  out  of  which  has 
grown  the  acquisition  of  the  greatest  dependency  on  record  in 
the  history  of  nations,  started  into  existence,  the  Mogul 
monarchy  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  glory.  Akbar, 
whose  long  reign  was  a  blessing  to  the  Hindoos,  the  ablest 
and  best  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Tamerlane,  had  just 
been  borne  to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any 
that  Europe  could  show.  He  had  bequeathed  to  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi,  the  Great  Mogul,  an  empire  containing  more  than 
twenty  times  the  population,  and  yielding  more  than  twenty 
times  the  revenue,  of  England  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1567,  the  series  of  voyages  of  discovery,  chiefly  in  pursuit 
of  a  new  passage  to  India,  commenced  with  the  first  voyage  of 
Martin  Frobisher,  who  failed  in  the  attempt  of  penetrating 
to  India.  On  November  15,  1577,  the  year  of  Reeling's 
birth,  Francis  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  second 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  the  first  having  been  accom- 
plished more  than  half  a  century  before  by  the  Portu- 
guese navigator,  Ferdinando  de  Magellhanes,  the  discoverer 
of  the  strait,  which  still  bears  his  name  of  Magellhanes,  or 
Magellan.  By  1581  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
India  was  opened  by  the  English.  A  party  of  four  travellers 
went  forth  as  spies  to  see  the  land,  only  one  of  whom.  Fitch, 
returned  home.  These  travellers  had  made  their  way  through 
Bagdad,  thence  down  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Ormuz,  where  they  embarked  for  Goa.  A  trade  however 
carried  on  by  this  overland  route  would  never  have  enabled 
the  English  merchants  to  compete  with  their  Portuguese 
rivals ;  efforts  were  therefore  made  to  set  on  foot  a  trading 
adventure  to  India  by  sea.  The  founders  of  the  speculation 
went  about  diligently  among  their  mercantile  friends,  repre- 
senting to  them  the  prodigious  profits  that  the  Portuguese, 
and  of  late  the  Dutch,  were  making  in  buying  spices  and 
other  eastern  commodities  on  the  coast  of  India,  instead 
of  from  middlemen  in  nearer  ports.  There  was  evidence 
that  we  were  paying  nearly  three  times  as  much  for  our 
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spices,  indigo,  and  raw  silk,  by  purchasing  them  at  Aieppo  or 
Alexandria,  as  we  should  if  we  sent  ships  to  Malabar. 

<  In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Datch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  Coo  mnch.' 

So  wrote  Canning;  and  two  centuries  before  Canning  the 
Dutch  in  1599  by  raising  the  price  of  pepper  from  6^".  to 
Ss,  a  pound  exasperated  the  London  merchants,  who  held 
a  meeting  in  1600  that  led  to  the  formation  of  a  trading 
company  which  introduced  the  English  people  to  ihe  vast 
territory  of  India. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  new  century,  1600,  the  *  Adventurers ' 
had  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Crown.  The  languor  of  the 
subscribers  to  this  scheme  shows  how  entirely  public  expecta- 
tion was  limited  to  a  small  trade  to  be  carried  on  under 
uncertain  conditions.  The  contributors  did  not  pay  up; 
some  had  never  believed  they  should  see  their  money  again, 
others  thought  it  unpatriotic  to  send  money  out  of  the 
country,  others  again  dwelt  on  the  dangers  of  the  voyage. 
As  to  the  dimensions  of  the  speculation  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  the  first  expedition  under  James  Lancaster,  1602, 
consisted  of  four  small  ships,  the  Dragtm^  the  Hector^  the 
Ascension,  and  the  Susan,  that  the  total  cost  of  ships  and 
cargoes  was  under  £  70,000,  that  the  cargoes  consisted  of  the 
precious  metals,  iron,  tin,  broad-cloths,  cutlery,  and  glass, 
and  that  the  result  was  fortunate  on  the  whole.  The  English 
were  opposed  everywhere  at  first  by  the  Dutch,  as  the  Dutch 
had  been  by  the  Portuguese.  Lancaster  however  succeeded 
in  establishing  commercial  relations  with  the  King  of  Achin, 
and  at  Priamen  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  and  with  the 
Moluccas,  and  at  Bantam,  where  he  founded  a  factory  or 
house  of  trade  in  1603.  Great  profits  were  nearly  balanced 
by  great  losses,  and  the  enormous  consumption  of  time, 
when  a  voyage  to  the  Malabar  coast  occupied  from  six 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  months  each  way,  practically  reduced  to 
moderation  the  profits  which  computed  in  the  Indian  market 
were  boasted  of  as  amounting  to  130  or  even  170  f>er  cent. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  expedition  touched  the 
coasts  of  the  Indian  peninsula  at  all,  and  its  chief  trade  was 
certainly  with  some  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
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Portugal  had  been  first  of  European  nations  in  this  field 
of  discovery  from  1500  to  1600.  From  Japan  and  the  Spice 
Islands  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the 
Portuguese  had  the  whole  trade,  and  were  masters  and 
dispensers  of  the  treasures  of  the  East  The  Dutch  were  the 
first  European  nation  to  break  through  the  Portuguese 
monopoly,  and  during  the  sixteenth  century  Antwerp  and 
Amsterdam  were  the  ports  of  Oriental  commerce.  The 
opening  of  the  commerce  of  the  English  with  India  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.  On  the  return  of  Lancaster,  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  additional  capital  having  been 
raised,  though  with  some  difiiculty,  the  same  four  ships  were 
sent  out  again  in  March,  1604,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Henry  Middleton,  who  did  not  return  till  May,  1606,  and 
then  with  only  three  of  his  ships,  laden  with  pepper,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  and  mace,  the  fourth  having  been  lost  on  the 
voyage.  In  the  meantime  a  licence  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Company's  charter  had  been  granted  by  the  king  to  Sir 
Edward  Michelbome  and  others,  allowing  them  to  send  out 
ships  to  trade  with  Cathaye,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Cambaya, 
and  other  countries  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe  not 
already  frequented  by  the  English.  Michelbome  followed 
the  bad  practice  of  the  Portuguese  in  plundering  the  native 
tribes.  His  malpractices  brought  a  stain  on  the  English 
name,  so  that  Middleton's  enterprise  failed  somewhat  in  its 
commercial  objects  through  the  opposition  of  the  Turks  on 
the  Arabian,  and  the  Portuguese  on  the  Malabar  coasts. 
Disgusted  by  the  ill-usage  of  the  Government  in  violating 
their  charter,  in  addition  to  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes 
of  large  and  speedy  returns  for  the  subscriptions  they  had 
already  risked,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Company  were 
inclined  to  put  up  with  their  losses,  and  so  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  business.  The  spirit  of  others  however 
still  clung  to  hopes  of  better  success,  and  a  new  subscription 
was  set  on  foot.  Negotiations  also  were  commenced  towards 
obtaining  a  new  charter.  King  James  was  easy  to  deal  with 
in  comparison  with  the  prudent  queen  who  had  granted  the 
first  charter,  and  he  made  no  difiiculty  of  making  their  former 
privilege  of  exclusive  trading,  originally  granted  for  fifteen 
years,  perpetual;  a  power  however  being  reserved  to  the 
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Government  of  dissolving  them  at  any  time  on  three  years' 
notice. 

The  power  of  granting  monopolies  or  special  commercial 
privileges  to  particular  persons  or  companies,  which  belonged 
to  the  Crown,  abused  as  it  too  often  was,  had  been  made 
matter  of  strong  complaint  by  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  Elizabeth  had 
thereupon  issued  a  proclamation  annulling  all  those  then 
existing.  But  James  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  concession 
of  his  predecessor  from  the  exercise  of  what  he  held  to 
be  part  of  his  royal  prerogative.  As  yet  the  public  clamour 
had  not  been  aroused  by  the  number  of  patents  of  mono- 
polies to  which  the  Great  Seal  had  been  attached.  The  most 
sagacious  of  James's  ministers  were  in  favour  of  pushing 
forward  this  important  and  growing  trade  by  a  company  of 
capitalists  rather  than  by  individual  enterprise.  In  a  letter 
written  to  King  James  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  the  illustrious  Bacon  says  :  *  I  confess  that 
I  did  ever  think  that  trading  in  companies  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  English  nature,  which  wanteth  that  same  general  view 
of  a  republic  which  runneth  in  the  Dutch,  and  serves  them 
instead  of  a  company.'  As  for  these  English  speculators,  it 
appears  that  they  justified  the  expectations  on  which  their 
advocates  relied  when  they  entrusted  this  Company  with  such 
extensive  powers.  The  author  of  The  Merchants'  Map  of 
Commerce^  published  in  London  1638,  describing  the  traffic  of 
the  Company,  adds,  *  And  though  in  India  and  these  parts 
their  trade  equalizeth  not  neither  the  Portugals  nor  the 
Dutch ;  yet  in  candid,  fair,  and  merchant-like  dealing,  these 
Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Gentiles  hold  them  in  esteem  far 
before  them,  and  they  have  here  deservedly  the  epithet  of 
more  current  and  square  dealers.'  With  the  spirit  of  English- 
men the  Company,  undeterred  by  obstacles  from  without  and 
their  own  shortcomings  within,  determined  on  sending  out 
another  expedition,  the  third  they  had  attempted,  in  which 
William  Keeling  was  to  take  a  leading  part. 

August  25, 1888. 
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II. 

On  April  i,  1607,  William  Keeling,  who  was  only  thirty 
years  of  age,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  three  ships  which 
the  East  India  Adventurers  dispatched  for  the  third  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  crews  of  these  three  ships,  the 
Dragon^  the  Hector^  and  the  Concert^  consisted  of  310  persons. 
Keeling,  who  was  the  '  general,'  as  his  epitaph  calls  him,  or  as 
we  should  say  *  commodore,'  had  his  flag  flying  on  the  Hector, 
Captain  William  Hawkins,  who  was  styled  vice-admiral,  was 
in  command  of  the  Dragcm^  while  Captain  David  Middleton 
took  charge  of  the  Concert, 

The  narrative  of  this  third  voyage  was  written  by  Keeling, 
and  as  taken  from  his  log  will  be  found  in  Purchases  Pilgrims^ 
voL  i.  pp.  188-205.  Though  obscure  it  contains  many 
valuable  nautical  remarks,  besides  some  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  India  and  elsewhere. 
The  narrative  in  Purchas  has  been  epitomized  in  Astley's 
Collection  of  Voyages.  1 745-1 747,  vol.  i.  pt.  iii.,  and  also  in 
Kerr's  Voyages  and  Travels ^  vol.  viii.  pp.  199-220,  Edinburgh, 
1 813.  The  first  section  contains  disasters  of  the  voyage 
forcing  them  back  to  Sierra  Leone,  with  observations  till 
leaving  Saldanha  or  Table  Bay.  The  second  deals  with  the 
departure  from  Saldanha  and  occurrences  till  the  ships  parted 
company.  The  third  contains  the  instructions  learnt  at  Dalisa 
respecting  the  monsoon  from  the  Moors  and  the  Guzeratees, 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Dragon  at  Bantam.  The  fourth  and 
last  section  relates  the  voyage  of  the  Hector  to  Banda  with 
occurrences  there. 

Keeling  in  his  ship  the  Hector  was  mainly  concerned  with 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  vast  insular  region  to  the  south- 
east of  Asia.  This  portion  of  the  globe  is,  to  adopt  the  graphic 
language  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Wallace,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
naturalists  in  scientific  exploration,  *  the  largest  island-cluster 
in  the  world.  It  includes  two  islands  larger  than  Great 
Britain,  and  in  one  of  them,  Borneo,  the  whole  of  the  British 
Isles  might  be  set  down  and  would  be  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
forests.  Sumatra  is  about  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain  ; 
Java,  Luzon,  and  Celebes  are  about  the  size  of  Ireland. 
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Eighteen  more  islands  are  on  an  average  as  large  as  Jamaica, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  are  as  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight/ 
The  Hector  arrived  at  Surat  under  the  command  of  Captaia 
William  Hawkins,  who  brought  letters  to  the  Mogul  Emperor 
from  James  I  and  the  Hon.  East  India  Adventurers.  The 
reigning  Emperor,  Jehanghir,  the  son  of  Akbar,  who  had 
lived  a  wild  and  dissolute  youth,  was  by  this  time  beginning 
to  retrieve  his  character,  chiefly  through  a  long  attachment 
to  the  political  heroine  of  Hindostan  proper,  Nurjeham  (th6 
Nourmahal  of  Thomas  Moore's  poem  of  Lalla  Rookfi)^  the 
princess  to  whose  memory  the  finest  mausoleum  extant, 
the  Taj-Mahal  at  Agra,  was  dedicated  by  her  husband. 

Keeling  returned  to  England  in  May,  1610,  having  spent 
three  years,  one  month,  and  nine  days  on  the  voyage.  On 
his  voyage  from  the  Moluccas  he  discovered  the  islands  which 
still  bear  his  name.  These  Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands,  some- 
times also  called  the  Borneo  Coral  Islands,  are  a  group  of 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about  600  miles  from  Sumatra 
their  nearest  point  of  land.  They  furnished  to  Mr.  Darwin 
the  typical  example  of '  atolls '  or  lagoon  islands  (Geological 
Observations  on  Coral  Reefs ^  London,  new  edition,  1874). 
These  *  atolls '  or  ring-shaped  reefs,  twenty-three  in  number, 
were  politically  attached  in  1878  to  the  Government  of  Ceylon, 
but  have  lately  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. One  of  the  commonest  living  creatures  in  this  island 
is  a  monstrous  crab,  something  like  the  gruesome  creatures 
described  in  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  Allan  Quatermaine^  which 
feeds  on  the  cocoa  nut ;  while  in  some  districts  are  colonies 
of  the  pomegranate  crab,  which  is  labouring  assiduously  to 
make  the  white,  pure,  calcareous  soil  into  tree-habitable 
ground.  These  islands  of  late  years  have  been  occupied  by 
a  Scotchman  named  Ross,  who  with  his  family  and  the  Malajrs 
export  cocoa-nut  oil.  This  is  all  which  I  have  been  able  to 
find  out  respecting  William  Keeling's  adventurous  career. 
As  he  was,  so  the  epitaph  in  Carisbrooke  Church  says,  thrice 
employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  he  must  have  seen 
something  of  that  wonderful  territory  which  has  now  become 
our  great  Asiatic  dependency,  but  of  which  the  early  explorers 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  only  a  small 
fringe.    Along  with  his  friend  and  comrade  Hawkins  he  may 
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have  pedtioDed  the  Great  Mogul  for  permission  to  the  English 
to  make  a  lodgement  in  India  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
may  have  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  four  factories  which 
were  established  in  or  near  the  Gulf  of  Cambay — Surat, 
Cambay,  Ahmedabad,  Goga — ^before  he  settled  down  in  his 
quiet  retirement  at  Carisbrooke  and  there  lay  down  all  that 
was  mortal  of  him  within  the  walls  of  its  even  then  grey  old 
church.  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  carrying  their 
lives  in  their  hands  are  often  God-fearing  men.  Keeling  was, 
we  learn  from  his  loving  wife,  a  devout  man,  and  what  better 
evidence  of  his  inner  life  could  there  be  than  hers  ?  No  doubt 
he  was  a  constant  and  regular  worshipper  in  the  Church  of 
Carisbrooke.  When  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  arcade,  on 
one  of  the  pillars  of  which  Reeling's  tablet  is  suspended,  was 
erected,  and  the  crusaders  were  fighting  against  the  children 
of  the  False  Prophet  in  the  Holy  Land  of  Christendom,  the 
Mohammedans  took  real  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  of  the 
Hindoos  and  set  up  the  crescent  and  their  throne  at  Delhi. 
The  stout-hearted  seaman,  Keeling,  did  not  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  records  of  the  past.  His  interest  lay  rather  in  the 
present  and  also  in  the  future  of  that  true  '  Holy  Land,'  to 
which,  according  to  the  words  of  his  epitaph, '  this  his  last 
course  he  did  steere ! '  '  The  most  enlightened  Englishman,' 
so  writes  Lord  Macaulay,  '  looked  upon  India  with  ignorant 
admiration.'  So  it  must  have  been  also  with  the  first  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company.  What  they  saw  there  dwarfed 
everything  English  in  a  manner  now  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
by  us.  By  degrees  the  immensity  of  the  territory  opened 
upon  them,  as  they  heard  of  groups  of  sovereigns  and  crowds 
of  chieftains  each  wiih  a  province,  or  district,  or  a  kingdom, 
or  an  empire  under  his  control — the  thousands  or  tens  of 
thousands  of  villages  and  the  more  deserted  capitals,  like  the 
metropolitan  cities  of  Europe,  fallen  asleep,  and  the  smaller 
towns  with  their  bazaar  loungers,  mendicant  priests,  and 
saucy  bulls  which  lorded  it  over  everybody  where  the  Hindoos 
predominated.  The  sagacious  and  enterprising  men  at  the 
head  of  the  Company  bent  all  their  attention  to  furthering 
their  own  commercial  interests  in  Hindostan.  They  meant 
to  trade  and  obtain  large  profits,  and  above  all  else  to  avoid 
everything  but  trade.     With  this  view,  as  may  be  read  in 
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Macpherson's  History  of  European  Commerce  with  India^  1812, 
we  find  '  adventure,'  as  it  was  called,  following  upon  *  adven- 
ture.' In  none  of  these  after  the  third  voyage  does  the 
name  of  William  Keeling  occur,  but  a  roan  of  his  experience, 
sound  judgement,  and  knowledge  of  the  navigation  in  those 
distant  seas,  when  Admiralty  charts  were  unknown  and  the 
mid-ocean  unmapped,  must  have  been  often  consulted  with 
regard  to  the  three  L's  of  the  sailors'  alphabet — Log,  Look- 
out, Latitude.  As  groom  of  the  chamber  to  King  James  and 
'  a  courtier  gracious,'  he  could  back  up  the  plans  of  the  Com- 
pany with  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The  '  generals ' 
employed  by  the  *  adventurers '  were  not  only  skilful  sailors, 
but  also  diplomatists,  who  exalted  the  English  name  and 
character  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  of  India.  The 
favourable  impression  thus  made  was  judiciously  followed  up 
by  the  dispatch  in  January,  16 15,  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  along 
with  another  small  fleet,  in  the  quality  of  Ambassador  to  the 
Mogul  Sovereign  from  the  King  of  England,  and  by  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  envoy,  who  continuing  to  reside 
at  Delhi  till  the  year  16 19  was  enabled  to  obtain  various 
important  extensions  of  the  privileges  formerly  granted  to  the 
Company.  In  that  same  year,  16 19,  Keeling,  who  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  our  connexion  with  India, 
died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-two,  after  having 
enjoyed,  as  his  epitaph  records, 

'Such  wealth,  experience,  and  high  praise. 
Few  win  in  twice  so  many  years  or  dales.' 

How  much  had  been  crowded  into  that  short  span  of 
years  1  He  had  been  among  the  first  who  broke  into  that 
unknown  sea,  studded  with  a  line  of  islands,  separating  India 
from  Australia,  with  all  their  gradual  local  variations  in  the 
animals,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  molluscs,  and  plants  which 
occupy  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Under  the  glare 
of  a  tropical  sun  he  gazed  on  these  lovely  islands,  anchored 
fast  by  their  central  mountains  or  hills  but  otherwise  looking 
as  if  they  would  float  away  before  any  breeze  that  might  fill  the 
foliage  of  their  trees  as  though  they  were  sails.  Fringed  with 
palms,  fragrant  with  spices  and  luscious  fruits,  and  gaudy 
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with  tropical  flowers,  they  must  have  seemed  to  him  like 
so  many  Gardens  of  Eden.  What  would  the  adventurer  and 
pioneer  of  those  three  years  between  1606  and  1609  have 
said  if  told  that  his  posterity  might  come  on  his  track  and  find 
many  of  these  islands  in  English  occupation,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  territory  in  English  possession? 
The  phenomena  of  human  life  and  manners  were  as  mar- 
vellous as  the  productions  of  nature.  When  Keeling  landed 
in  India  he  must  have  easily  distinguished  the  true  Hindoo 
cottage  of  bamboo,  with  its  curved-thatched  roofs,  and  placed, 
if  possible,  apart  and  under  trees,  from  the  Mohammedan 
house  of  clay  or  unburn t  brick  or  stone  with  its  terraced 
roofs.  He  saw  many  things  which  he  would  hardly  dare  tell 
at  home  for  fear  of  the  contempt  with  which  such  *  travellers' 
tales'  would  be  treated.  Gradually  he  would  however  let  out  to 
some  patient  listener  how  the  Hindoo  swathed  himself  in  two 
scarves  of  white  cotton  or  muslin,  rubbed  his  skin  with  oil, 
and  ate  rice,  while  the  Mohammedan  or  the  Moor,  as  he 
called  the  Mussulman,  covered  his  head  with  a  turban  and 
wore  trousers,  tunics,  ornaments,  and  arms,  ate  wheaten 
bread  (unleavened),  and  shut  up  the  women  of  his  family. 
While  residing  at  Carisbrooke  the  groom  of  the  royal 
chamber.  Keeling,  would  often  be  an  honoured  guest  of  my 
Lord  Southampton  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  where  he  would  be 
asked  by  his  lordship  to  tell  the  story  of  some  of  the  incidents 
in  his  adventurous  career.  The  Governor  of  the  Island  would 
listen  with  intelligent  interest.  Good  John  Baker,  the  vicar, 
and  my  lord's  chaplain,  would  put  some  searching  questions 
as  to  the  religion  of  those  Pagans,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Gen- 
tiles, while  loving  Ann  Keeling,  like  the  impressible  Desdemona 
when  she  heard  of  wonders  most  remote  from  her  own  expe- 
rience, would  *  with  a  greedy  ear  devour  his  discourse.'  It 
may  have  surprised  some  of  Keeling's  contemporaries  that 
with  his  antecedents,  the  courtier,  sailor- traveller,  and  pros- 
perous trader  should  have  spent  his  latter  days  in,  what  would 
seem  to  them,  the  dead-alive  retirement  of  Carisbrooke ;  but 
his  wife  has  explained  the  secret  of  his  contentment  with  any 
spot  to  which  God's  providence  might  lead  him,  when  she 
says  of  him  in  his  epitaph  that  *  what  the  world  admired,  he 
deemed  but  dross.'    His  journeyings  '  on  the  rough  seas  of 
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life '  had  taught  him  that  he  is  happy  whose  circumstances 
suit  his  temper;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his 
temper  to  his  circumstances. 

September  2,  1888. 
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I  HAVE  received  from  the  Straits  Settlements  an  official 
document,  The  Report  of  the  Visit  of  Inspection  of  the  Cocas- 
Keeling  Islands^  1888,  by  N.  P.  Trevenen,  Esq.,  published  by 
authority,  Singapore. 

'  Since  my  return  to  Singapore/  so  writes  Mr.  Trevenen, 
*■  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Nanson  with  a  description 
of  a  memorial  tablet  erected  in  Carisbrooke  Church  to  Mr. 
William  Keeling,  the  discoverer  of  the  Keeling-Cocos  Islands, 
which  is  so  interesting  that  I  append  it  in  fuU.' 

In  a  letter  sent  by  me  to  the  columns  of  the  County  Press 
of  September,  1888,  a  short  account  was  given  of  these 
Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  these 
islands  of  late  years  had  been  occupied  by  a  Scotchman 
named  Ross,  who  with  his  family  and  the  Malays  exported 
cocoa-nut  oil.  The  Atlas  of  the  U.K.  S.,  1857,  ^rom  which 
these  particulars  were  derived,  also  states  the  number  of  the 
Malays  as  1 20.  This  population  has  largely  increased  since 
that  date.  The  report  (p.  3)  gives  the  number  on  the  islands 
on  the  30th  of  June  last  as  535  souls,  of  whom  385  were 
Cocos  people  and  150  Bantamese.  It  speaks  well  for 
Mr.  Ross's  influence  over  the  people  of  those  distant  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  600  miles  from  Sumatra,  their  nearest 
point  of  land,  that  Mr.  Trevenen  can  say  that  there  has  been 
no  crime  on  the  islands  since  the  last  visit,  and  this  too  in 
spite  of  the  large  amount  of  toddy-drinking. 

Mr.  Ross  told  Mr.  Trevenen  that  though  he  knew  a  great 
deal  of  toddy  was  consumed  by  the  Cocos  people  and  the 
Bantamese  with  very  deleterious  effects,  he  had  not  seen  for 
some  years  any  man  in  a  drunken  condition  or  incapacitated 
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for  work  from  the  effects  of  drink.  Those  addicted  to  it  take 
it  to  their  own  houses  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  The 
people  are  in  reh'gion  Mussulmans,  and  education  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  *  Mr.  Ross/  the  report  adds,  *  still  seems  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  inducing  some  clergyman  to  settle  on  the 
islands  and  undertake  tuition,  but  nothing  has  been  done  in 
this  direction.  The  scope  for  such  a  gentleman  would  be 
very  limited,  the  friction  apprehended  by  Mr.  Ross  would 
be  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  co-religionist,  and 
meanwhile  the  children  remain  ignorant/ 

A  community,  however  uneducated,  which  has  been  free 
from  even  petty  offences  for  seven  years  must  be  a  well- 
ordered  one.  The  export  of  cocoa-nut  oil  has  for  the 
present  entirely  ceased,  as  the  prices  of  that  article  and  of 
fresh  cocoa-nuts  have  fallen  so  much  as  to  render  their 
export  to  Java  no  longer  remunerative.  Since  last  inspection 
six-bundred-and-twenty  tons  of  'copra'  have  been  manu- 
factured for  export,  and  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
annual  chartered  vessel ;  and  Mr.  Ross  was  preparing  a  cargo 
of  b£che  de  mer  as  a  venture  for  the  Singapore  or  Hong 
Kong  markets. 

The  report  presents  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  these  ring-shaped  reefs,  which  furnished  to 
Mr.  Darwin  the  typical  example  of  lagoon  islands  or  *  atolls,' 
and  which  were  discovered  by  one  who  may  be  claimed  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Carisbrooke,  William  Keeling.  That  the 
administration  of  the  islands  by  the  adventurous  Scotchman, 
who  with  his  family  settled  there,  is  good  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  absence  of  all  crime  and  the  non-existence  of 
police.  The  percentage  of  mortality  is  high,  but  the  people 
when  sick  are  well  cared  for,  and  medicine  is  supplied  gratis. 
Every  care  that  experience  can  suggest  is  taken  for  their 
safety,  a  watch  is  kept  at  night,  and  any  boat  missing  is  at 
once  reported  and  searched  for,  while  dep6ts  of  provisions 
are  kept  at  different  points  in  the  islands  for  any  prevented 
by  stress  of  weather  or  other  cause  from  reaching  their 
homes.  Such  records  of  what  is  going  on  in  remote  and 
little-known  corners  of  'Greater  Britain'  have  a  value  of 
their  own.  They  prove  how  much  good  is  being  done  by 
the  courage,  energy,  and  just  and  equitable  treatment  of  the 
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natives  shown  by  Englishmen  in  subduing  the  earth.  The 
wild  tribes  of  the  human  family  are  thus  taught  habits  of 
cleanliness,  orderly  conduct,  and  obedience  to  law.  Tribal 
and  petty  wars  cease,  trade  and  commerce,  which  are  based 
upon  industry  and  honest  labour,  are  encouraged,  and  a  way 
is  thus  prepared  for  a  higher  and  Christian  civilization.  The 
Malay's  impression  of  an  Englishman  is  that  of  an  energetic 
personage,  always  buying  and  selling,  loading  and  unloading 
ships,  emptying  and  filling  warehouses,  paying  his  way, 
demanding  his  dues,  and  on  the  whole  giving  his  labourers 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  toil.  The  Malay  may  not 
love  the  Englishman,  but  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  be  aware 
that  he  would  fare  far  worse  under  Home  Rule.  TTte  Times, 
in  a  recent  article,  has  given  a  very  interesting  summary  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  colonial  empire  has  been  established 
in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  with  what  rapid  steps  they 
have  advanced.  The  provincial  government  of  the  Straits 
Setdements  is  of  recent  date,  for  it  was  only  in  1851 
that,  by  an  order  of  the  East  India  directors,  Singapore, 
Malacca,  and  Penang  were  detached  from  the  presidency  of 
Bengal  and  constituted  a  separate  government. 

January  5,  1889. 


THE  WOOL  TRADE   IN  THE   ISLE 
OF  WIGHT,   A.D.  1578. 

I. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  and  centuries  before  then, 
flocks  were  kept,  wool  was  grown,  the  sheep  were  shorn  by 
the  members  of  the  household,  and  the  wool  was  carded  and 
spun  by  the  spinsters  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From  very  early 
times  the  chalk  downs  of  the  island  supplied  excellent  sheep 
pasturage,  and  the  wool  from  the  sheep  which  fed  on  Bow- 
combe,  Ganson,  and  the  other  central  range  of  downs  was 
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deservedly  celebrated  for  its  fineness.  *  Not  Leemster's  self 
can  show  a  finer  fleece' — is  the  Alexandrine  in  the  Polyolbion 
of  the  Elizabethan  poet,  Michael  Drayton.  The  first  record 
of  this  wool  trade  is  found  in  an  agreement  between  the 
bailiffs  of  Newport  and  the  clothiers  of  Somerset  in  the  year 
1578  (Worsley's  HtsL  I,  JV.,  Appendix  xlvi.).  In  this  docu- 
ment the  bailiffs  of  Newport  (for  that  town  had  not  yet 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  having  a  mayor)  engage  with 
Edward  Shoude  of  Shepton  Mallet,  Richard  Goodall  of 
Meber,  for  themselves  as  for  all  clothiers  of  Somerset,  upon 
a  certain  tariff,  a  simi  of  money  to  be  paid  by  the  clothiers 
for  all  the  wool  purchased  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  lieu  of  the 
*  Petit  Customes '  hitherto  demanded.  This  arrangement  was 
completed  *  by  the  mediation  and  award  of  Sir  Edward  Horsey, 
knight,  captayne  of  the  Isle,  and  in  the  presence  of  diverse 
gentlemen  of  the  said  Isle.' 

In  consequence  of  the  good  service  which  Sir  Edward 
Horsey  rendered  to  the  graziers  of  the  island  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  was  enabled,  as  Sir  John  Oglander  relates 
(Memoirs,  p.  4),  to  issue  a  proclamation  *that  whosoever 
would  bring  in  a  live  hare  should  have  a  lamb  for  him.' 

The  woollen  manufacture  has  a  long  history  and  an  ancient 
pedigree.  Our  progenitors  clothed  themselves  in  sheep  skins 
and  goat  skins.  If  the  saying  *  There  is  nothing  like  leather ' 
be  too  exclusive,  few  manufactured  things  are  older  than 
leather.  Caesar  informs  us  that  the  Britons  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  were  scantily  clad  in  skins,  thus  anticipating 
the  odd  fancy  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism, 
who,  as  readers  of  Sartor  Resarius  will  remember,  made  to 
himself  a  suit  of  leather.  When  this  was  the  case  with  the 
rudest  portion  of  the  population,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more 
advanced  portion  of  them  who  occupied  the  sea-coast  must 
have  possessed  a  less  primitive  wardrobe.  Besides  wearing 
the  skins  of  animals,  the  Britons,  as  Caesar  also  tells  us, 
painted  their  own  skins.  They  soon  however  took  to 
weaving,  and  then  sheared  the  sheep  and  combed  the  wool, 
which  was  the  first  fibrous  substance  used  by  man,  and  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  textile  industries.  Of  the  several  kinds  of 
cloth  manufactured  in  Gaul,  one,  according  to  Pliny  and 
Diodorus   Siculus,   was  composed  of  fine  wool,  dyed  of 
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various  colours,  which  being  spun  into  yam  was  woven  either 
in  stripes  or  chequers;  and  of  this  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
made  their  summer  garments.  Such  was  the  dress  of  the 
natives  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  when  Vespasian  conquered  it. 
The  common  English  words — *  breeches,*  *  button/  *  clout/ 
*  garter,'  *  darn ' — are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  refer  to  the  art 
of  clothing  as  practised  by  our  forefathers.  We  have  no 
authority  for  the  costume  of  the  Teuton  invaders  of  our  land 
earlier  than  the  eighth  century,  and  cannot  therefore  say  how 
the  Jutes  who  under  Stuf  and  Wihtgar  seized  upon  Carls- 
brooke  and  burnt  down  the  Roman  Villa  were  dressed,  but 
that  they  continued  to  wear  their  ancient  clothing  for  some 
time  is  evident  from  the  reproach  addressed  to  them  by  the 
council  of  Cealcyth  (Chelsea),  a.d.  789,  under  the  presidency 
of  Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  *  You  put  on 
your  garments  in  the  manner  of  pagans,  whom  your  fathers 
expelled  from  the  world;  an  astonishing  thing,  that  you 
imitate  those  whose  lives  you  always  hated.'  The  history  of 
missions  proves  that  Christian  civilization  always  influences 
the  dress  of  a  people.  With  the  putting  on  of  Christ  the 
converts  assume  more  decent  clothing.  From  the  eighth  to 
the  tenth  century  the  undermost  part  of  the  male  attire 
consisted  of  a  linen  shirt,  above  which  they  wore  a  tunic  of 
linen  or  woollen,  according  to  the  season,  descending  to  the 
knee.  Linen  drawers  and  stockings  (called  brech  hose)  of 
linen  or  woollen,  the  latter  frequendy  bandaged  or  cross- 
gartered  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee  with  strips  of  cloth  or 
leather,  were  worn  by  the  better  classes,  and  shoes  of  some 
description  by  all,  as  even  the  common  labourers  who  are 
generally  depicted  bare-legged  are  rarely  seen  bare-footed. 
The  employment  of  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  clothes, 
bedding,  and  the  like  created  a  demand  for  that  commodity. 
In  one  of  the  laws  of  the  great  Ina,  the  famous  warrior, 
legislator,  and  ecclesiastical  benefactor  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  price  of  a  fleece  alone  is  fixed  at  two-fifths  of  that  of  the 
entire  sheep  or  lamb. 

For  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest  English 
commerce  was  almost  confined  to  the  exportation  of  wool, 
the  great  staple  commodity,  upon  which  more  than  any  other, 
in  its  raw  or  manufactured  state,  our  national  wealth  has  been 
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founded  A  woollen  manufacture  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Heniy  II,  is  noticed  in  regulations  of  Richard  I,  and  under 
even  the  miserable  policy  of  John  Lackland  was  still  flourish- 
ing. A  still  more  prosperous  era  began  with  Edward  III, 
the  father,  as  he  may  be  called,  of  English  commerce.  In 
1 33 1  he  took  advantage  of  discontents  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  Flanders,  which  was  then  the  great  emporium  of 
the  trade,  to  invite  them  over  to  England ;  all  the  world,  says 
a  chronicler  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
being  clothed  with  English  wool  wrought  in  Flanders.  This 
indeed  is  an  exaggeration,  although  the  trade  must  have  been 
very  extensive,  since  the  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages  speak 
of  English  commerce  in  the  same  terms  that  we  might  use  in 
our  days.  Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History  of  Britain^ 
1655,  gives  a  picture  of  what  the  Flemish  apprentices  might 
hope  for,  if  they  settled  in  merry  England.  *Here  they 
should  feed  on  fat  beef  and  mutton  till  nothing  but  their 
fulness  should  stint  their  stomachs;  their  beds  should  be 
good  and  their  bed-fellows  better,  seeing  the  richest  yeomen 
in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry  their  daughters  unto 
them,  and  such  the  English  beauties  that  the  most  envious 
foreigners  could  not  but  commend  them.'  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Edward  III  ever  gave  such  a  glowing 
description  of  England ;  but  it  is  understood  that  Flemings 
did  from  time  to  time  settle  in  England.  Various  charters, 
which  are  found  in  Rymer,  set  forth  our  Kings'  great  interest 
in  the  foreign  merchants  who  visit  or  reside  in  England. 
They  are  guaranteed  protection,  prompt  justice,  good  weight, 
and  good  measure.  Town  after  town  became  the  centre  of 
the  manufacture;  roads  were  made,  and  pack-horses  em- 
ployed ;  these  roads  were  improved  and  waggons  built,  the 
canal  and  the  barge  gradually  gained  ground  over  the  road 
and  the  waggon,  to  give  way  in  their  turn  to  the  railway  and 
the  locomotive,  which  have  accomplished  a  triumph  over  all 
the  varied  means  of  transport. 

By  a  statute,  27  Edward  III,  certain  towns,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Winchester  and  Chichester,  were  appointed 
'  staples  *  for  wool,  that  is  places  where  wool  could  be  sold. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  the  land-owners  of  England, 
finding  the  sale  of  wool  profitable,  began  to  enclose  common 
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lands  as  sheep  pastures  with  so  much  eagerness  as  to  cause 
great  complaints  to  be  made ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  state  of  things  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  also  of  the  distinction  between 
the  growing  of  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  and  the  combing 
and  preparing  it  for  being  worked  up  into  cloth  or  worsted. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  owing  pardy  to  many  of  the 
restrictions  which  confined  the  trade  to  certain  favoured 
spots  being  removed  from  the  statute  book,  and  partly  to  the 
immigration  into  England  of  many  weavers  driven  from  the 
Netherlands  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  con- 
siderable advance  was  made  in  the  English  manufacture.  It 
appears  from  the  indenture  between  the  bailiffs  of  Newport 
and  the  Somersetshire  clothiers  that  wool  growing  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  was  a  considerable  industry  during  the  period  of 
the  Tudor  Sovereigns.  In  1578  the  wool-growers  of  the 
Island  so  far  prepared  the  wool  as  to  comb  out  the  fibre 
with  thistles  or  teasels.  Two  centuries  later  Sir  Richard 
Worsley  (I/zs/,  /.  W,  p.  3)  says  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  wool 
that  'it  is  not  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  flocks  fed 
on  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex ;  very  little  is  manufactured 
in  the  Island,  it  being  mostly  exported  in  the  fleece  to  the 
different  clothing  towns.' 

The  West  of  England,  which  has  now  for  some  time 
yielded  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  was  in  the  Elizabethan  age  the  chief  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufactures.  Originally  the  river  valleys  were 
the  principal  localities  for  this  manufacture ;  for  instance,  the 
Gloucestershire  clothing  villages  were  situated  mostly  on 
the  Stroud  water,  those  of  Wiltshire  on  the  Avon  and  its 
tributaries,  and  those  of  Yorkshire  on  the  Aire.  An  almost 
forgotten  poet,  John  Dyer,  in  his  long  poem  of  the 
'  Fleece '  has  versified  in  his  humble  way  this  kind  of  valley 
industry — 

'  Next  from  the  slackened  beam  the  wool  unroird 
Near  some  clear  shiniag  river,  Aire  or  Strond, 
Is  by  the  noisy  fulling  mill  received. 
Where  tumbling  waters  turn  enormous  wheels, 
And  hammers  rising  and  descending  learn 
To  imitate  the  industry  of  man.' 
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The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  convenience  of 
having  coal  close  at  hand  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  engine 
led  to  the  clothiers  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of 
the  rivers.  The  social  features  of  the  early  woollen  manu- 
facture were  almost  entirely  displaced  by  those  of  the  factory. 
For  some  time  the  woollen  cloth  trade  developed  into  what 
has  been  called  the  '  Master  Clothier  System '  of  the  West  of 
England.  In  this  system  the  master  clothier  bought  his  wool 
from  the  wool  stapler  and  employed  persons  to  work  it  up 
into  cloth,  giving  each  separate  process  to  distinct  sets  of 
men,  who  worked  it  either  in  their  own  houses  or  at  the 
house  of  the  master  clothier.  This  division  of  labour  affords 
an  illustration  to  Adam  Smith,  who,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations ^ 
bk.  i.  c.  I,  has  observed:  *  The  woollen  coat,  for  example, 
which  covers  the  day  labourer,  coarse  and  rough  as  it  may 
appear,  is  the  joint  product  of  a  great  multitude  of  workmen.' 

The '  Domestic  System,'  which  followed  this,  and  was  acted 
upon  in  the  villages  of  the  West  Riding,  was  very  remarkable 
and  has  given  a  tone  and  character  to  the  Yorkshire  clothier 
which  has  withstood  all  changes.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  before  the  development  of  the  factory  system, 
there  were  between  three  and  four  thousand  small  manu- 
facturers in  the  West  Riding.  They  were  men  of  capital ; 
some  with  a  small  farm,  annexed  to  their  business,  and  some 
with  a  field  or  two  to  support  a  horse  or  cow.  Although 
they  occupied  the  entire  range  of  villages,  whether  among 
the  hills  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  Calder,  Wharfe,  or  some 
other  West  Riding  stream,  they  grouped  themselves  either 
near  Leeds  or  in  the  tract  of  country  forming  an  oblique  belt 
along  the  hills  that  separate  the  Vale  of  Calder  from  the  Vale 
of  Aire,  beginning  near  Wakefield  and  ending  near  Shipley. 


December  14^  1889. 


II. 


With  the  decay  of  the  'domestic  or  village  system'  of 
woollen  manufactures  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Huddersfield  became  the  seats 
of  the  larger  factories.     Here  the  entire  range  of  processes  is 
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conducted  in  vast  buildings,  replete  with  every  aid  which 
science  and  capital  can  furnish.  Here  a  bag  of  wool  goes  in 
at  one  door,  and  a  bale  of  superfine  finished  cloth  comes  out 
at  another,  every  stage  of  the  operations  having  its  distinct 
part  in  the  building.  In  the  domestic  system  the  master  and 
the  workman  were  combined  in  one  p)erson;  in  the  factory 
system  the  employer  is  the  owner  of  all,  and  pays  the  wages 
of  labour  in  money. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  woollen  manufacture  the  wool 
was  '  scribbled '  and  '  carded '  at  the  humble  cottage  of  the 
workman,  perhaps  by  members  of  his  family ;  it  was  then 
'spun'  and  'woven,'  then  carried  to  the  fulling  mills  to  be 
'fulled';  and  lastly  returned  and  sold  in  the  white  state. 
A  next  stage  in  advance  was  to  '  scribble '  the  wool  by  some 
sort  of  machinery,  which  was  worked  by  horses  or  asses,  or 
by  a  species  of  rude  wind-mill.  As  however  the  *  fulling ' 
was  performed  in  mills  situated  on  the  banks  of  streams  and 
moved  by  water  power,  it  required  no  great  stretch  of  inven- 
tive skill  to  adapt  the  '  scribbling '  machinery  to  the  same 
localities.  These  united  scribbling  and  fulling  mills  were 
invariably  situated  on  the  river  banks.  Great  as  were  the 
conveniences  of  these  mills  to  the  clothiers,  yet  there  were 
correspondent  and  countervailing  disadvantages,  which  to  us 
in  the  present  day  seem  formidable.  It  was  customary,  for 
instance,  for  carts  to  come  as  many  as  twelve  miles  into  the 
clothing  districts  for  wool  three  times  a  week,  which  wool 
had  first  to  be  brought  into  the  district  from  neighbouring 
towns ;  when  scribbled  it  had  to  be  returned  to  be  spun  and 
woven ;  then  it  had  to  be  re-sent  to  the  mill  to  be  fulled ; 
and  lastly  to  be  returned  for  sale  at  the  markeL  These 
causes  led  to  the  more  frequent  centralisation  of  the  manu- 
facture in  large  towns  than  in  the  village  districts. 

The  only  portion  of  the  woollen  manufacture  that  still 
clings  to  village  and  country  life  is  the  shearing  of  the  sheep. 
That  survives  to  remind  us  of  the  shepherd  and  his  dog,  the 
old  Bible  stories,  and  the  romance  of  country  life  in  past 
ages.  All  the  remaining  portion  of  that  manufacture  savours 
of  the  smell  of  oil  and  iron,  factory  life,  the  sharpened 
intelligence  of  the  artisan,  mill-driving  by  gas-light,  crowded 
dwellings,  and  the  quickened  busy  stir  of  densely  populated 
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towns.  The  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel  has  been  improved 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  word  spinster  has  be- 
come almost  obsolete,  except  in  the  publication  of  banns  and 
in  marriage  registers.  *  The  venerable  art '  of  spinning,  as 
Wordsworth  calls  it,  'has  been  torn  from  the  poor.'  In 
Wordsworth's  country  indeed,  in  a  little  scattered  village  on 
Elterwater,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  many  lovely  waters 
which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Westmorland  and  Cumber- 
land, a  benevolent  and  enlightened  resident  has  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  industr}'  of  home  spinning.  What  the  success 
of  the  experiment  has  been,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is  at  all 
events  an  effort  in  a  right  direction.  The  work  of  a  manu- 
factory is  for  the  most  paot  unwholesome  for  the  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  woman.  When  women 
and  maidens  go  into  factories,  their  most  natural  instincts  are 
perverted ;  they  take  a  dislike  to  home  ways  of  living,  they 
break  loose  from  that  feminine  tact  which  makes  a  room 
snug  and  neat,  and  which  gives  even  to  the  humblest  cottage 
the  delicious  feel  to  man,  the  feel  of  home.  The  factory 
girls  acquire  a  mannish  independence  and  carry  money  in 
their  pockets  to  spend  as  they  like.  They  have  too  many 
comrades  and  town  ways  than  to  find  any  more  their  world  in 
a  family  or  in  being  the  affectionate  wife  of  a  contented 
man. 

But  all  the  same,  as  things  are,  tens  of  thousands  of  women 
and  maidens  are  compelled  to  earn  their  bread,  and  so  must 
turn  their  backs  on  home  and  go  away  to  mill  and  factory, 
and  as  a  low-priced,  inferior  labourer  to  drive  the  loom  and 
comb  the  wool  to  furnish  competition  with  cheap  goods, 
returning  at  nightfall  to  houses  which  are  not  homes.  All 
this  is  working  great  social  mischief.  Happily  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  we  do  not  see  this  spectacle  of  the  factories  pouring 
forth  men  and  women,  giris  and  boys,  and  therefore  is  it 
more  incumbent  on  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  man  has  need  of 
woman,  if  he  is  to  be  a  man  at  all,  though  he  can  do  without 
shoddy  mills.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  spinning-wheel  of 
the  early  days  of  King  George  the  Third  should  again  take 
its  place  among  the  other  furniture  in  the  cottage  or  artisan's 
house.  Let  mechanical  science  invent  some  simple  machinery 
which  may  enable  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of  our 
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labouring  classes  to  exchange  the  factory  for  the  distaff  at 
home,  and  to  restore  spinning  as  a  woman's  work.  Women 
have  always  been  engaged  on  wool,  from  the  original  spinster 
down  to  the  ladies  of  the  present  day  or  of  days  just  gone 
by,  who  spend  or  spent  their  time  in  worsted  work  or  knitting. 
The  spare  hours  of  a  working  man's  wife  or  daughter  might 
be  spent  in  the  cleanly  and  womanly  home-spinning  industry, 
which  would  bring  grist  to  the  domestic  mill  and  while  away 
the  time  in  wholesome  occupation.  Let  factory  cloths  pro- 
duced by  the  steel  hands  of  complicated  machinery  fill  all  the 
marts  of  commerce,  and  let  steam  and  cast-iron  have  their 
work,  but  God  speed  the  return  of  English  mothers  and 
maidens  to  their  home,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
remunerative  work  along  with  the  discharge  of  their  proper 
functions  as  the  mistresses  of  their  own  households. 

Nature  in  her  abundant  fecundity  supplies  sheep  for  busy 
hands  to  shear  their  wool  in  such  quantity  as  to  meet  the 
utmost  demand.  She  has  provided  vast  tracts  of  level  land, 
*  steppes,'  *  pampas,'  or  *  treeless  plains,'  upon  which  innu- 
merable flocks  of  sheep  may  have  pasture.  These  are  found 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  abound  in  the  East  of 
Europe.  I  remember  being  told  in  Hungary  many  years  ago 
how,  when  an  aristocratic  Scotch  sheep-master  told  Prince 
Esterhazy  how  many  head  of  sheep  he  possessed,  the  Prince 
quietly  replied  that  he  had  as  many  shepherds  as  the  High- 
land laird  had  sheep.  The  animal  adapts  itself  and  its  natural 
covering  of  wool  to  all  climates.  There  are  long-woolled 
and  short-wooUed  sheep,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  far-famed  Leicesters  with  their  small  heads,  their  almost 
rectangular  bodies,  and  their  diminutive  legs,  and  in  the 
beautiful  little  South  Downs,  with  their  short  close  wool. 
The  great  flocks  however,  which  supply  the  wool  markets  at 
the  present  day  with  vast  quantities  equal  to  meet  modem 
demands,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  Spanish  merino 
sheep  and  their  descendants,  modified  a  little,  but  to  no  great 
extent,  by  crossing.  The  Spanish  merino  was  always  famous 
for  \ts  wool,  and  has  its  place  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Of 
late  years  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  latest  of 
all  the  Argentine  Republic  or  Confederacy,  which  has  adopted 
the  merino  sheep,  are  now  the  great  wool-producing  countries 
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of  the  world,  and  send  their  wool  of  fine  merino  quality  to  be 
combed  by  European  machinery.  The  Argentine  Confederacy 
has  a  great  future  before  it.  Mr.  Burnley  (History  of  Wool 
and  Wool  Combing,  London,  1888)  informs  us  that  it  is  even 
now  the  second  wool- producing  country  in  the  world,  having 
ninety  millions  of  sheep  on  its  pastures. 

The  thirteen  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  which  con- 
stitute the  Argentine  Confederacy  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  surface  of  South  America.  The  Rio  Negro  has  been 
fixed  as  their  southern  boundary,  on  the  north  the  territory  is 
bordered  by  Bolivia,  on  the  west  the  highest  portion  of  the 
Andes  divides  it  from  Chili,  and  on  the  east  it  ie  separated 
from  Paraguay  by  the  Rio  Paraguay.  The  whole  surface  is 
calculated  to  be  nearly  three  times  and  a  half  the  extent 
of  France,  and  nearly  six  times  and  a  half  that  of  the  British 
Islands.  Although  the  care  of  animals  yielding  milk  was 
almost  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  regions,  as  it 
was  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Continent,  the  rearing  of  sheep 
and  other  cattle  is  now  their  chief  industry.  The  immense 
multiplication  of  these  animals  originally  brought  by  man 
from  the  Old  Continent  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
number  of  dangers  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  all  of 
which  are  described  in  a  life-like  manner  by  Humboldt  in  his 
Aspects  of  Nature^  vol.  i.  pp.  17-20. 

One  feature  of  the  wool  trade  in  the  present  day  remains 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times  and  of  the 
spirit  which  leads  men  to  grind,  cut,  melt,  alter  any  or  every 
thing  that  can  by  possibility  come  into  use — the  *  shoddy ' 
mill.  *  Shoddy '  is  the  very  homely  word  that  is  used  for  old 
rags  when  torn  or  cut  up  into  infinite  fragments,  and  the 
*  devil '  is  the  very  emphatic  name  for  the  machine  by  which 
the  process  is  conducted.  The  tearing  which  the  rags  undergo 
is  effected  in  machines  carefully  enclosed,  or  boxed  in,  and 
containing  cylinders  armed  with  hooks  and  rotating  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  rags  are  put  in  at  the  top  of  each 
machine,  and  come  out  at  the  bottom  like  coarse  dirty  wool. 
The  shoddy  thus  prepared,  after  being  moistened  with  oil  and 
mixed  with  a  little  new  wool,  is  coaxed  and  cajoled  into  the 
assumption  of  the  various  forms  of  carding  and  yarn,  and  at 
length  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  cloth,  which,  though 
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perhaps  smart  and  glossy  without,  is  somewhat  hollow-hearted 
within. 

As  a  rule,  nothing  so  manufactured  is  really  cheap.  God  s 
gifts  are  cheap,  not  human  workmanship.  When  a  price  is 
charged  which  cannot  remunerate  the  seller  of  the  article 
were  it  genuine,  the  buyer  has  paid  more  than  the  full  valoe 
for  the  imitation.  He  has  not  procured  what  is  cheap,  but 
he  has  bought  goods  that  are  necessarily  adulterated  and 
probably  dear  at  the  money ;  or  if  he  has  received  them  at 
a  rate  below  their  legitimate  value,  some  one  else  must  have 
paid  the  difference.  The  underpaid  workman  or  the  poor 
tailoress  under  the  sweating  system  have  contributed  out  of 
their  flesh  and  blood  to  the  bargain  over  which  the  purchaser 
is  congratulating  himself.  These  two  principles— adulteration 
and  underpaid  labour — have  been  well  called  the  chief  sins 
of  cheapness.  The  legitimate  cheapening  of  woollen  fabrics 
by  the  use  of  improved  machinery  or  the  larger  supply  of 
wool  from  the  sheep's  back  has  nothing  to  do  with  *  shoddy ' 
or  adulterated  imitations  of  honest  broadcloth. 

December  a8, 1889. 


SIR  FAITHFUL  FORTESCUE. 

A.D.    I581-1666. 

On  the  north  wall  of  Carisbrooke  Church,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  Early  English  doorway,  a  brass  tablet  is  affixed 
with  the  following  inscription:  'In  memory  of  Colonel 
Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  knight,  son  of  John  Fortescue,  Esq., 
of  Buckland  Filleigh  in  Devon,  by  Susannah,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Chichester  of  Raleigh/ 

He  was  a  distinguished  Royalist  oflScer,  and  fought  in 
several  battles  of  the  great  Civil  War.  At  the  Restoration 
he  became  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  King 
Charles  II. 

Having  left  London  to  avoid  the  contagion  of  the  plague, 
he  retired  to  this  Island,  and  afterwards,  l^ing  then  of  great 
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age,  died  at  the  manor  of  Bowcombe  in  this  parish,  and  was 
buried  within  these  precincts  on  May  29, 1666. 

This  tablet  was  placed  here  by  his  eldest  male  representative, 
Thomas  (Fortescue)  Lord  Clermont,  a.d.  1866. 

From  a  History  0/  the  family  of  Fortescue^  London,  1869, 
by  the  same  Lord  Clermont  (now  dead)  by  whose  pious  care, 
two  centuries  after  his  ancestor  s  death,  as  recorded  in  the 
register  of  the  parish,  this  tablet  was  set  up,  the  following 
summary  of  the  life  of  Faithful  Fortescue,  the  descendant  in 
the  fifth  generation  of  the  illustrious  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  has  been  (kawn  up.  In  1598 
Fortescue's  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Arthur  (afterguards  Lord) 
Chichester,  went  to  Ireland  in  command  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry  and  took  with  him  his  nephew  Faithful.  He  was 
then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  he  could  not  have 
been  bom  iater,  so  Lord  Clermont  supposes,  than  1581. 
In  a  short  memoir  of  his  uncle,  compiled  after  his  death, 
Fortescue  says :  *  With  the  first  Lord  Chichester  I  had,  from 
coming  young  from  school,  my  education,  and  by  him  the 
foundation  of  my  advancement  and  fortune  I  acquired  in 
Ireland.' 

In  1604  Lord  Chichester  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  1616.  During  Chichester's  firm  yet 
moderate  administration  of  affairs  took  place  what  Mr.  Green 
in  his  History  calls  '  The  fatal  measure  of  the  colonisation  of 
Ulster '  by  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  '  which  destroyed  all 
hope  of  a  united  Ireland.'  This  is  a  sweeping  assertion. 
Mr.  Green  admits  '  that  in  its  material  results  the  plantation 
of  Ulster  was  a  brilliant  success.'  The  allotment  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  North  of  Ireland  to  colonists  of  English  and 
Scotch  extraction  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  changes  in  Ireland,  and  has  had  the  most 
direct  bearing  upon  the  present  condition  of  that  country. 
By  what  Mr.  Green  allows  to  be  Chichester's  '  pacific  and 
conservative  policy '  English  law  was  established  in  Ireland ; 
sheriffs  were  appointed  throughout  Ulster;  the  territorial 
divisions  of  counties  and  baronies  were  extended  to  the  few 
districts  that  still  wanted  them;  the  judges  of  assize  went 
their  circuits  everywhere;  the  King's  writ  was  obeyed,  at 
least  in  profession,  throughout  the  whole  country  after  four 
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centuries  of  lawlessness  and  misgovemment.  A  golden 
period  was  anticipated  and  has  been  partially  realized. 
'  Farms  and  homesteads,  churches  and  mills,  rose  fast  amidst 
the  desolate  wilds  of  Tyrone.'  Had  it  been  possible  to 
extend  the  Ulster  plan  to  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
the  turbulent  and  disorderly  might  in  time  have  learnt  to 
see  the  benefits  which  are  produced  by  the  supremacy  of  law 
and  the  coercion  of  outrage  on  self-respecting  and  law- 
abiding  communities.  The  native  Irish,  the  English  of  the 
pale,  and  the  Scots  of  northern  Ireland  might  in  that  case 
have  been  welded  together  into  one  people  as  loyal  subjects 
of  the  English  Crown.  In  spite  of  the  seeming  calm  during 
Chichester's  tenure  of  office,  causes  were  at  work  which 
would  produce  the  rebellion  of  1641,  that  fatal  feud,  which 
in  the  tenacity  of  its  evil  life  still  divides  the  Irish  people,  not 
only  in  their  native  land  but  in  the  New  World  also,  into 
bitter  factions,  and  makes  an  independent  Ireland  an  object 
to  an  industrious  and  prosperous  minority,  which  is  more 
English  or  Scotch  than  Irish.  At  the  time  of  the  colonization 
of  Ulster  this  contingency  was  not  anticipated.  As  might  be 
expected,  during  his  relative's  administration  Fortescue  had 
his  share  both  of  offices  and  lands  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Before  the  Ulster  settlement  he  had  been  appointed  constable 
for  life  of  Carrickfergus,  other^vise  known  as  Knockfergus, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortified  places  of  the  north.  A  few 
years  later  he  obtained  an  extensive  range  of  territory  in 
Antrim,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  an  Irish  chieftain 
named  Rory  Oige  McQuillinane,  together  with  the  property 
of  Dromiskin,  which  still  belongs  to  his  descendants.  In 
1624  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  company  in 
the  force  raised  in  England  to  serve  in  the  Netherlsinds 
under  Count  Mansfeldt,  but  was  permitted  to  exchange  into 
a  regiment  then  being  raised  in  Cumberland  and  other 
northern  counties  of  England  for  service  in  Ireland. 

In  July,  1633,  Charles  I  'placed  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland  that  star  of  exceeding  brightness  but  sinister  influ- 
ence'— Lord  Wentworth.  Fortescue's  troubles  began  as 
soon  as  Lord  Wentworth  landed  in  Ireland,  in  squabbles 
about  money  matters,  refusals  to  promote  Fortescue  or  his 
sons  (he  had  been  long  married  to  his  first  wife,  Anne, 
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daughter  of  the  first  Viscount  Moore),  then  scandals  about 
his  lordship's  visits  '  to  a  noble  lady/  then  a  personal  quarrel, 
in  which  Fortescue  could  not  help  speaking  his  mind,  all 
ending  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Strafford  after  he  had  left 
Ireland  ordering  his  steward  to  discharge  Fortescue  from 
the  command  of  his  troops,  '  as  if/  Fortescue  says,  *  I  had 
been  his  mercenary  servant  or  scullion  of  his  kitchen  (and 
not  the  king's  ofiicer)  to  be  throwne  owt  by  the  tounge  of  his 
steward/ 

During  the  summer  of  164 1  Fortescue  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  of  Drogheda.  In  October  of  that  year  the 
rebellion  in  Ulster  broke  out.  The  Irish  Government  had 
passed  from  the  vigorous  hands  of  Strafford  into  those  of 
two  Lords  Justices,  Sir  William  Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlase, 
men  by  no  means  equal  to  the  critical  position  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  rebellion  began  with  a  sudden  massacre  of 
the  Scots  and  English  in  Ulster.  It  arose  from  the  desire 
of  those  who  had  been  dispossessed  to  get  their  property 
back  again.  In  Ireland  the  religious  quarrel  has  always  been 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  struggle  of  the  races  for  the 
land.  Fortescue,  unable  to  hold  Drogheda  (Tredagh  as  it  is 
spelled  in  the  old  books),  the  only  fortified  place  between 
the  insurgents  and  Dublin,  escaped  to  England.  When  he 
was  in  England  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  selected 
Fortescue  in  June,  1642  to  command  the  third  troop  of 
horse  to  serve  under  Lord  Wharton,  Lord-General  of  Ireland, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  While  waiting  at  Bristol 
to  cross  to  Ireland,  Fortescue's  troop  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  marched  to  the  Midlands 
to  take  part  in  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  was 
a  distinct  breach  of  faith,  and  justifies  his  conduct  at  Edgehill 
against  those  who  say  that  his  Christian  name  of  Faithful  was 
wrongfully  given  him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmother.  On 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Edgehill  Fortescue,  who  was  acting 
as  major  in  Lord  Wharton's  troop  of  horse,  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Prince  Rupert,  and  to  have 
promised  to  desert  on  the  first  opportunity  the  army  in  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  serve  contrary  to  his  will.  On 
the  next  day  when  Prince  Rupert  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
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Parliamentary  army,  Fortescue  with  his  troop  drew  oflf  from 
the  rest  of  Lord  Wharton's  regiment  and  joined  the  Roj^ 
horse.  His  action  had  no  small  effect  upon  the  face  of  the 
battle.  Unfortunately  many  of  Fortescue's  troopers  foi^got 
in  their  haste  to  throw  away  the  orange  scarves  worn  as 
the  Earl  of  Essex's  colours,  and  were  slain  or  wounded 
by  the  cavalry  whom  they  had  joined. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill  Fortescue  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  loth  regiment  of  the  Royal  Infantry, 
and  served  with  the  army  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Oxford  during  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1647 
he  accompanied  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  during  the  Irish 
campaign,  and  remained  with  him  until  the  retreat  of  the 
Royal  army  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  when  he  made  his 
way  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  thence  crossed  to  Beaumaris, 
where  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  put  in  prison,  first  at  Denbigh  Castle  and  afterwards 
at  Carnarvon  Castle.  Although  no  order  for  his  release  can 
be  found  in  the  Commons  Journals,  his  imprisonment  cannot 
have  been  for  any  length  of  time,  since  he  was  able  to  join 
Charles  II  at  Stirling  in  the  spring  of  165 1,  and  took  part  in 
the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  decisive  defeat  at  Worcester. 
After  this  action  Fortescue  retired  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
remained,  at  first  in  France  and  afterwards  in  the  Netherlands, 
until  the  Restoration.  By  Royal  warrant  of  2 1  st  August,  1 660, 
he  was  restored  to  the  post  of  Constable  of  Carrickfergus 
Castle,  which  he  was  permitted  to  transfer  a  few  months  later 
to  his  eldest  surviving  son,  Sir  Thomas,  and  was  created 
a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber.  This  office  attached 
him  to  the  Court,  and  he  remained  chiefly  in  London  until 
he  was  driven  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
plague  in  1665.  He  came  to  the  manor  house  of  Bowcombe, 
then  the  residence  of  William  Stephens,  Esq.,  afterwards 
knighted  by  Charles  II.  Here  he  fell  ill,  and  after  a  long 
illness,  during  which  his  friend  and  connexion,  Colonel 
Walter  Slingsby,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Island,  frequently 
visited  him,  died  here  between  May  24  and  28,  closing 
a  long  and  eventful  life  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty- 
five  years.  When,  on  July  13,  1866,  Lord  Clermont  came 
to  inspect  the  register  of  burials,  and  obtained  a  copy  of 
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the  entry  of  his  ancestor's  burial,  active  search  was  made 
to  find  out  any  slab  or  monument,  whether  in  the  church 
or  churchyard,  bearing  the  name  of  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue, 
but  in  vain.  Fortescue  was  twice  married,  first,  soon  after 
his  establishment  at  Carrickfergus,  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Gerald  or  Garret,  first  Viscount  Moore,  ancestor  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Moor,  of  Moor  Park  in  Kent.  By  this  lady,  who  died 
September  5,  1634,  and  who  was  buried  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedra],  he  had,  according  to  Lodge,  no  fewer  than  ten 
sons  and  six  daughters.  Of  these  sixteen  children  five  died 
young.  Secondly,  not  later  than  1639,  he  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  M.  Whitechurch,  and  widow  of  John  Symonds, 
Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  His  two  eldest  sons  died 
during  the  siege  of  Drogheda,  1641;  his  third  son.  Sir 
Thomas,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  Royal  army  during 
the  Civil  War,  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  late  Lord  Clermont  and  of  Lord  Clermont's 
brother,  Lord  Carlingford.  He  did  not  leave  a  will.  There 
is  in  the  registry  at  Winchester  an  inventory  of  the  articles  of 
apparel  and  books  which  he  had  with  him  at  Bowcombe  at 
his  death,  for  which  administration  was  granted  to  a  local 
creditor,  a  certain  Henry  Ruffen,  of  Carisbrooke. 

November  i,  1890. 


SIR  GEORGE  AND  LADY  CAREY. 

A.D.    1582-1603. 

In  the  Oglander  MSS.  the  portraits  of  Sir  George  Carey, 
the  stem  but  vigorous  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  are  drawn  with  a  few  life-like  strokes, 
which  set  the  originals  before  us  not  as  mere  shadows  but  as 
breathing  forms.  The  latter,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Spenser  of  Althorp  in  Northamptonshire,  was,  as  might  be 
expected  from  her  station  and  family  connexions,  somewhat 
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exclusive  in  her  choice  of  associates  among  her  own  sex. 
Sir  John  says  that  'three  gentlewomen  of  fifaschion  and 
repute'  alone  in  the  whole  island  'were  accounted  in 
qualified  fittings  to  kepe  company  with  my  Lady  Carye, 
Mistress  Meux,  Mistress  Oglander,  and  Mistress  Hobson/ 
Of  these  three  dignified  dames  'Mistress  Oglander'  was 
mother  of  Sir  John  Oglander.  She  was  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Dillington  of  Knighton,  and  the  wife  of  William 
Oglander  of  Nunwell,  afterwards  knighted  by  James  I. 
Mistress  Meux  was,  I  presume,  the  wife  of  the  'homely' 
Sir  John  Meux.  Of  'Mistress  Hobson'  I  know  nothing; 
but  in  a  Return  of  the  Militia,  made  in  1625  by  Sir  John 
Oglander,  the  name  of  Mr.  Hobson  occurs,  as  commanding 
a  band,  and  in  another  Return  of  the  Watches  and  W^ardes 
that  are  kept  in  the  Island,  Captain  Hobson  of  Newport 
commands  two  companies,  who  '  only  watch  in  the  towne.' 

Sir  John  sums  up  the  character  of  Sir  George  Carey  as 
'  a  man  beyond  all  ambitions ;  who,  if  our  forefathers  had 
not  stood  stiffly  to  it,  would  have  brought  us  too  much  in 
subjection.  He  was  the  first  that  assumed  the  name  of 
Governour,  and  caused  the  lecturer  so  to  stile  him.  He 
bore  himself  so  by  reason  his  father  was  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
yet  thus  much  he  kept  the  best  hospitality  at  the  Castle  as 
ever  was  or  will  be  kept  there,  and  lived  there.' 

The  father  of  Sir  George  Carey — who  was  himself  after- 
wards Lord  Hunsdon — was,  I  may  remind  my  readers, 
Henry,  Lord  Hunsdon,  nephew  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 

Now  that  the  Borough  of  Newport  is  to  be  disfranchised, 
or  merged  in  the  representation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  Newport  owed  its  parliamentary 
representation  to  Sir  George  Carey,  by  whose  'procurement' 
it  was,  as  Sir  John  Oglander  mentions  in  another  portion  of 
his  Memoirs,  'granted  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.'  In  1585 
Newport  was  one  of  the  boroughs  (see  Hallam*s  Constitu- 
iional  History^  vol.  i.  p.  265)  which  received  precepts  to  send 
two  burgesses  each  to  the  Parliament  called  in  that  year. 
The  great  alteration  then  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  in  consequence  of  any  act  of  the  Legislature,  but 
only  of  the  discretionary  instructions  given  to  the  Sheriffs 
by  the  general  terms  of  the  writ.     When  the  Borough  of 
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Newport  availed  itself  of  this  privilege  of  representation,  the 
first  members  were,  as  is  set  forth  in  an  entry  of  the  town 
records,  the  terms  of  which  may  be  read  in  Worsley's 
History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  '  Sir  Anthony  Boucher,  Knight, 
and  Edmund  Carey,  Esq/  As  a  mark  of  gratitude,  the  bur- 
gesses of  Newport  authorized  Sir  George  Carey  to  nominate 
one  of  their  members  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  A.D.  1598  the  first  great  alteration  of  the  habitable  part 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  so  writes  Mr.  Venables  in  his  valu- 
able Guide  Book,  p.  71,  'was  made  by  Sir  George  Carey,  by 
whom  the  hall  and  adjoining  rooms  were  divided  by  floors, 
and  the  buildings  to  the  left  of  the  Great  Gate  remodelled, 
assuming  the  appearance  and  arrangements  which  have  be- 
come matters  of  historical  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
imprisonment  of  Charles  I.*  Sir  John  Oglander's  judgement 
upon  this  alteration  is  to  be  found  in  an  entry  of  his 
Memoirs,  where  he  writes: — 

'  For  my  part  I  think  the  charge  that  by  Sir  George  Carey 
bestowed  on  Carisbrook  Castle  was  to  no  purpose,  and 
I  should  be  loath  on  any  occasion  to  mew  myself  up  there. 
If  that  charge  had  been  bestowed  on  Freshwater  Gate  it 
might  have  made  both  invincible,  and  a  brave  receptacle  for 
us  and  our  cattle,  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  beaten  at  the 
landing.' 

PS. — Mr.  James  Snudden's  researches  in  the  old  Church- 
yard of  Newport  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  Trattle  family.  Mr.  Way  of  Shalcombe  has  with 
kind  courtesy,  written  to  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  states  that 
about  sixty  years  ago  he  knew  two  old  ladies  of  that  name^ 
who  kept  a  school  at  Calboume.  His  brother,  Mr.  Way  of 
Limerstone,  was  one  of  their  scholars.  Did  the  name  die 
out  with  these  aged  ladies  ?  ^ 

January  3.  1885. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  199,  *The  Trattle  Family.' 
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THE  PLAGUE  IN  NEWPORT,  L  W., 

A.D.    1583-84. 
I. 

In  our  Litany  we  pray  to  be  delivered  from  plague  and 
pestilence.  This  '  deprecation '  was  not  found  in  the  ancient 
Litanies,  and  was  introduced  by  Cranmer,  when  in  1544  the 
Litany  was  revised  and  put  into  English.  At  that  period 
plague  and  pestilence  were  rife  in  Europe.  There  was 
a  fearful  mortality  of  both  men  and  women,  and  still  more 
of  the  young  than  the  old.  They  were  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  days  sick,  being  struck  as  it  were  in  the  midst 
of  health  by  death.  He  who  was  to-day  well  was  the  next 
borne  to  his  grave.  The  words  are  not  synonymous ;  pesti- 
lence is  a  general  term  applied  to  those  diseases  of  an 
epidemic  character  which  affect  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion. Plague  is  a  form  of  pestilence,  and  of  so  malignant 
a  nature  that  to  this  circumstance  it  probably  owes  its 
name,  which  means  a  'stroke.'  Plague  has  been  defined 
by  Dr.  Cullen  as  'a  typhus  fever'  in  the  highest  degree 
contagious  and  accompanied  with  extreme  debility.  On 
an  uncertain  day  of  the  disease  there  is  an  eruption  of 
buboes  or  carbuncles.  So  instantaneously  does  it  strike  its 
victim  that  Sydenham  asserts  that  in  the  Great  Plague  of 
London  scarce  a  day  passed  but  some  of  those  who  were 
seized  with  it  died  suddenly  in  the  streets  without  having 
had  any  previous  sickness;  the  purple  spots  which  denote 
immediate  death  coming  out  all  over  the  body  even  when 
persons  were  abroad  on  their  business. 

Plague  and  pestilence  have  made  but  a  small  figure  in 
written  history  when  compared  with  the  annals  of  war,  and 
yet  their  effects  have  been  not  much  less  destructive  to  the 
human  race,  or  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view  less 
important.  Pestilence  has  been  too  painful  for  history. 
The  records  of  war  are  full  of  heroic  exploits  and  valour, 
but  pestilence  is  death  without  phrases.    Its  weapon  is  not 
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loud  artillery  or  flashing  sivord  but  the  sting  with  which  the 
reptile  or  the  insect  carries  poison  into  the  system.  There 
is  no  bravery,  no  dignity  in  it.  Death  and  burial — and 
death  too  fast  for  burial — men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear, 
cities  helpless  and  panic-stricken — these  and  suchlike  are 
the  materials  for  the  historian,  who  for  the  most  part  has 
shunned  these  painful  details.  But  we  must  not  think  that 
because  plagues  and  pestilences  fill  no  large  space  in  written 
history  their  effects  and  consequences  are  not  of  the  highest 
importance.  With  the  Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century 
commenced  that  fierce  strife  between  capital  and  labour 
which  more  or  less  has  been  going  on  in  England  ever 
since.  Of  the  three  or  four  millions  who  then  formed  the 
population  of  England  more  than  one  half  was  swept  away 
by  the  repeated  visitations  of  that  plague.  The  whole  organi- 
zation of  labour  was  in  consequence  thrown  out  of  gear. 
'The  sheep  and  cows,'  says  a  contemporary,  'strayed 
through  the  fields  and  com,  and  there  were  none  left  who 
could  drive  them.'  The  country  was  torn  with  riot  and 
disorder;  harvests  rotted  on  the  ground;  the  fields  were 
untilled.  Famine,  which  the  Litany  couples  with  plague  and 
pestilence,  was  imminent.  The  sudden  rise  of  wages,  conse- 
quent on  the  diminution  of  free  labour,  though  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  made  the 
peasantry  for  the  first  time  masters  of  the  laboiu:  market. 
They  had  not  been  sufficiently  disciplined  to  make  the 
proper  use  of  their  new  privileges.  Many  of  them  were 
turned  into  the  '  sturdy  beggar '  or  the  bandit  of  the  woods. 
Great  pestilences  prove  the  depravity  of  human  nature  and 
the  degradation  of  sin.  They  are  often  accompanied  or 
followed  by  outbreaks  of  lawless  self-indulgence,  when 
through  a  protracted  despair  of  life  the  state  of  selfish 
panic  has  passed  into  a  state  of  recklessness  in  which  all 
the  bonds  of  good-feeling  and  duty  give  way.  Such  was 
the  plague  of  Athens,  as  described  by  Thucydides,  and  the 
plague  at  Florence  in  1348,  with  which  the  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio  opens;  as  also  that  of  Florence  again  in  1527, 
described  by  Machiavelli  with  a  coldly  fiendish  spirit  which 
makes  his  book  alike  detestable  in  matter  and  manner.  The 
demoralization  caused  by  the  Black  Death  in  England  was 
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not  so  much  one  of  brutal  crimes  and  licentious  pleasures, 
but  rather  a  general  lawlessness.  A  summary  redress  for 
these  evils  was  found  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown  in 
a  royal  ordinance,  which  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
Statute  of  Labourers.  'Every  man  and  woman/  nms  this 
famous  Act,  '  of  whatsoever  condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in 
body,  and  within  the  age  of  threescore  years,  .  .  .  and  not 
having  of  his  own  whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his  own 
about  the  tillage  of  which  he  may  occupy  himself,  and  not 
serving  any  other,  shall  be  bound  to  serve  the  employer  who 
shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and  shall  take  only  the  wages 
which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  is  bound  to  serve'  two  years  before  the  plague 
began.  A  refusal  to  obey  was  punished  by  imprisonment. 
Severer  measures  followed.  The  growth  of  a  fierce  spirit 
of  resistance  can  be  traced  through  the  statutes  which  strove 
in  vain  to  restrain  it.  The  cry  of  the  labouring  class  found 
an  utterance  in  the  words  of  a  '  mad  priest  of  Kent,'  as  the 
courtly  Froissart  calls  him,  who  had  for  twenty  years  been 
preaching  a  Lollardry  of  a  more  secular  and  socialistic  type 
than  that  of  Wyclif,  and  who  found  a  congregation,  in  spite 
of  papal  interdicts  and  imprisonment  by  the  Government,  in 
the  disorderly  peasants  in  the  churchyards  of  Kent  (See 
the  extracts  from  Ball's  sermons  in  C.  £.  Maurice,  English 
Popular  Leaders y  vol.  i,  p.  157.)  The  language  of  John  BaD, 
which  resembles  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  utterances  of 
Socialist  speakers  at  Charing  Cross  Square  and  elsewhere  in 
the  present  day,  was  condensed  in  the  popular  rhyme, 

<  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman? 

The  agrarian  revolt  of  John  Ball,  which  in  many  respects 
is  like  the  setting  up  of  the  French  Commune  in  Paris,  came 
to  a  speedy  end,  not  however  without  effecting  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  labourers.  (J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers,  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England^ 
vol.  i.  p.  8.) 

No  documentary  evidence  is  known  to  me  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  Isle  of  Wis^ht  at 
this  period,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  people  of  the  smaller 
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island  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  their  neighbours  in  the  larger 
island.  A  hundred  years  after  the  Black  Death  we  learn 
that  the  wages  of  an  English  labourer  '  commanded  twice  the 
amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  could  have  been 
obtained  for  the  wages  ()aid  under  Edward  III/  The  state- 
ment, writes  Mr.  Green  in  his  History  of  the  Englith  people^ 
is  corroborated  by  the  incidental  descriptions  which  we  find 
in  Piers  Ploughman.  '  Labourers/  Longland  tells  us, '  that 
have  no  land  to  live  on  but  their  hands/  disdained  to  live 
on  penny  ale  or  bacon,  but  demanded  'fresh  fish  or  flesh, 
fried  or  baked,  and  that  hot  or  hotter  for  their  maw/  The 
market  was  still  in  fact  in  the  labourers'  hands  in  spite  of 
statutes;  *and  if  he  be  but  highly  hired,  else  will  he  chide 
and  wail  the  time  that  he  was  made  a  workman/  The  poet 
saw  clearly  that  as  population  rose  to  its  normal  rate  times 
such  as  these  would  pass  away.  '  Whiles  Hunger  was  their 
master  there  would  none  of  them  chide  nor  strive  against  his 
statute,  so  sternly  he  looked,  and  I  warn  you  workmen  win 
while  you  may,  for  Hunger  hitherward  hasteth  him  fast/ 

The  result  was  that  die  social  danger  from  vagabondage 
and  the  *  sturdy  beggar '  grew  every  day  greater,  till  it 
brought  about  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  in  so  sore  a  plight 
that  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Parliament  prohibiting  any 
persons  to  hold  lands,  &c.,  of  more  than  the  annual  value  of 
ten  marks,  in  order  that  the  Island  which  was  then  desolate 
and  uninhabited,  but  occupied  with  beasts  and  cattle,  might 
be  again  peopled  and  able  to  defend  itself  from  an  in- 
vader. Such  a  statute  could  have  but  little  lasting  effect,  and 
the  condition  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  so  deplorable  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  that  a  commission  was  appointed 
under  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  investigate  the  cause  and 
suggest  a  remedy.  The  report,  which  exists  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  reveals  a  sad  condition  of  things  and  persons 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  generally.  No  sooner  did  that  great 
Queen  mount  the  throne  than  she  faced  the  problem  of 
social  discontent.  By  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Commission 
Elizabeth  was  enabled  to  deal  with  the  difficulties.  The  old 
powers  to  enforce  labour  on  the  idle,  and  settlement  in  their 
parishes  of  the  ^  broken  men,'  vagrants,  sturdy  beggars,  and 
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the  like,  were  continued,  and  a  distinction  made  as  in  former 
acts  between  these  and  the  impotent  and  destitute  persons 
who  had  been  confounded  with  them.  Each  town  and  parish 
was  held  responsible  for  the  relief  of  its  indigent  and  disabled 
poor,  as  it  had  long  been  responsible  for  the  employment 
of  able-bodied  mendicants.  When  voluntary  contributions 
proved  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  justices  in  session 
were  enabled  to  assess  all  persons  in  town  or  parish  who 
refused  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  The 
principles  embodied  by  these  measures,  the  principle  of  local 
responsibility  for  local  distress  and  the  distinction  between 
the  pauper  and  the  vagabond,  were  more  clearly  defined  in 
two  statutes  which  were  issued  some  little  time  before  the 
plague  had  committed  its  ravages  in  Newport.  The  transfer- 
ence of  the  power  from  the  justices  to  the  churchwardens  to 
levy  and  assess  a  general  rate  in  each  parish  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  belongs  to  a  still  later  period,  1597. 

The  well-known  Act  which  finally  established  this  system, 
the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
legislation  which  had  degraded  our  statute  book  since  the 
date  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers.  In  its  later  developments 
that  old  Poor  Law  Act  by  giving  relief  in  aid  of  wages 
wrought  so  much  mischief  that  the  late  Professor  Fawcett 
said  of  it  *  that  England  was  brought  nearer  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  the  old  Poor  Law  than  she  ever  was  by  an  hostile 
army.'  At  the  time  the  benefits  of  the  measures  which  led 
up  to  the  Act  were  proved  by  the  entire  cessation  of  the 
great  social  danger  against  which  they  were  intended  to 
provide. 

It  is  necessary  to  enter  into  these  details  to  understand 
the  very  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  course  which 
the  authorities  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  took  towards  the  relief  of 
those  who  were  suffering  from  the  plague  within  the  town 
of  Newport  during  the  year  1583-4.  These  details  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  sickness  and  the  mode  of  collection 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  early  account 
books  of  the  Corporation  of  Newport,  and  have  been  ex- 
tracted by  Mr.  Hillier,  from  whose  History  of  the  Borough 
of  Newport  I  have  copied  them.  As  early  as  1582  the 
pestilence  had  raged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Newport 
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and  its  neigfaboarboocL  Edward  Horsey,  who  had  been 
Captain  of  the  Island  from  1565,  a  man  oi  dissolute  life, 
died  of  the  plagoe  in  the  same  year,  1582,  at  Hasely.  When 
the  plague  returned  in  1583  the  government  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  happily  in  the  hands  of  a  far  better  and  more 
capable  man.  Sir  George  Carey,  the  cousin  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Septemier  22,  1888. 


IL 

Sir  George  Carey,  on  coming  to  the  command  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  found  it  necessary  at  once  to  levy  a  rate  on 
all  parishes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  aid  of  the  citizens  of  the 
chief  market  town  of  the  Island,  when  they  were  reduced  to 
great  straits  through  the  pestilence.  The  book  used  at  the 
time  of  this  collection  still  remains  among  the  Corporation 
muniments,  and  is  called  '  The  Book  of  the  Collection  of  aN 
the  parishes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  toward  the  relief  of  the  poor 
people  of  Newport  visited  with  the  plague — monthly  as 
follows — ^to  be  levied  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  aforesaid 
parishes  beginning  at  October,  1583^  John  Serle,  Peter 
Woodford,  then  bailives  and  receivers  of  the  said  money  to 
be  employed/ 

The  parish  of  Gatcombe  was  assessed  at  21.,  Carisbrooke 
4J.,  Northwood  2s.  8</.,  Shalfleet  4J.,  Calboume  41.,  Thorley 
2J.,  Freshwater  4^*.,  Mottiston  2J.,  Brixton  4J.,  and  Shorwell 
4J. ;  monthly,  for  the  months  of  October,  November,  De- 
cember, and  January.  Kingston  2J.,  Chale  4^.,  Whitwell  2j., 
Niton  2s,  Sd,,  St.  Helens  2^.,  and  Brading  4^. ;  monthly  for 
the  months  of  October  and  November.  Yaverland  is.  4^., 
Newchurch  41.,  Whippingham  2s.  Sd.,  Arreton  4^*.,  and 
Godshill  4J. ;  monthly  for  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December.  Binstead  and  Quarr  were  to  have  paid  is. 
the  month,  but  after  having  contributed  the  sum  of  Sd. 
in  October,  they  were  remitted  from  any  further  payment. 
Bonchurch  and  Shanklin  together  paid  6d.  monthly  for  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  and  St.  Lawrence  was 
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likewise  assessed  at  6^/.,  but  no  payment  seems  to  have  been 
made. 

The  whole  sum  received  by  the  bailiffs  of  Newport  was 
£35  2x.  6d.,  and  it  is  perceived  by  their  disbursements  which 
also  appear  that  the  relief  consisted  entirely  of  small  quantities 
of  eidier  beef,  mutton,  saltfish,  pilchards,  wheat,  or  other 
necessaries. 

This  plague  began  at  Newport  Michaelmas,  1583,  and 
ended  in  May,  1584.  In  October  seventy-nine  persons  were 
assisted  from  the  fund ;  in  November  sixty-nine ;  in  December 
(for  the  second  and  third  weeks  only,  as  the  returns  made  in 
the  first  and  fourth  weeks  are  not  preserved)  forty-one ;  in 
January  twenty-two ;  and  in  February  forty-five,  from  which 
time  the  applications  very  rapidly  diminished.  The  deaths 
varied  from  eight  to  two  weekly,  from  October  to  the  first 
week  in  December,  and  none  occurred  during  the  three 
succeeding  weeks  in  that  month.  In  January  there  were 
three  deaths  in  the  first  and  the  last  weeks  of  the  month. 
In  February  eleven  died,  in  March  five,  in  April  three,  in  the 
first  week  in  May  two,  and  in  the  second  one,  which  *  was 
the  last  that  died  in  the  plague,  and  at  Mr.  Tuttiot's  house 
ceased  the  plague  which  had  continued  in  the  town  from 
Bartellmetyde,  1583,  till  May,  1584,  and  then  God  of  his 
marcy  toke  ye  plage  frome  ye  towne  to  our  great  comfort, 
praysed  be  to  his  holy  name  therefore.     Amen.' 

'  Sum  total  of  all  that  died  in  ye  plage  this  yere,  i.e.  Michs.» 
1583,  till  May,  Ivj.  persons.  The  yere  before  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Tellman  and  Mr.  Steven  Marsh,  bailifs,  viizxxx. 
persons — iicvj.  persons  died  of  the  plage  altogether.' 

As  the  population  of  Newport  at  this  time  amounted  to  about 
1 300,  nearly  one- sixth  of  the  inhabitants  died  in  these  two  visita- 
tions. The  sights  in  Newport,  1 583-4,  could  be  realized  only 
by  those  who  saw  them.  On  such  occasions  the  story-teller 
supplies  more  than  the  historian.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  for  the  details  of  the  pestilence 
which  devastated  the  English  capital.  Daniel  Defoe,  drawing 
somewhat  upon  his  imagination,  has  described  in  words 
which  will  never  die,  the  Great  Plague  of  London  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  took  place  when  he  was  a  child  four 
years  old.     The  plague  of  Newport  in  the  preceding  century 
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has  had  no  chronider  to  tdl  its  (fisnuJ  storr,  bat  the  tenitUe 
simplicitj  of  the  annalist  of  the  CoqxnatiOD  speaks  for  itseif. 
The  bailiffs  appear  to  have  done  thor  duty  nobhr  and  to  have 
seconded  the  effbns  of  Sir  Geonpe  Carer  as  the  death 
messenger  crept  with  ad\'aiicin£:  step  throagh  the  streets  of 
Newport,  till  it  finally  departed  at  Mr.  Tuttiot*s  boose.  One 
house  passed  the  pestilence  on  to  the  next,  and  jet  there 
seem  never  to  have  beat  wanting  kindhearted,  courageous 
'  watchers,'  who  supplied  food  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
suflferers.  Some  of  the  townspeople  maj  have  tried  to 
escape  from  the  plague,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
desertion  of  their  duties.  The  registers  of  the  dead  were,  we 
can  see,  carefully  kept  At  such  seasons  the  disposal  of  the 
dead  bodies  becomes  a  ^asdy  and  terrible  office.  Ever 
since  that  early  date  when  a  few  huts  or  hovels  had  gathered 
round  the  estuary  of  the  Medina  river  the  people  of  Newport 
had  been  accustomed  to  bury  their  dead  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mother  church  of  Carisbrooke ;  with  the  arrival  of  the 
plague  that  churchyard  became  either  insufficient  or  more 
probably  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  carry  the  bodies 
which  had  to  be  buried  almost  instantaneously.  A  new 
burial-ground  had  in  consequence  to  be  fcnmed  at  Newport, 
where  the  gaping,  ever-opened  graves  received,  as  we  have 
seen,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  population,  or  reckoning  five 
persons  for  each  household  not  very  far  short  of  an  average 
of  one  person  in  each  family.  As  in  Egypt  of  old,  *  there 
was  not  a  house  where  one  was  not  dead.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London  in  1665 
Defoe  says  quaintly  that  at  the  shock  of  the  coming  trouble 
a  new  mood  of  life  spread  over  the  doomed  city.  *  Every- 
body was  at  peace ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  lawyers.'  We 
are  also  told  that  at  the  coming  of  the  terrible  realities  of  the 
visitation  sectarian  distinctions  sickened  and  died  away. 
Denominations  were  reconciled ;  '  the  people  flocked  without 
much  distinction  to  hear  the  preachers,  not  much  inquiring 
who  or  what  opinion  they  were  of.  But  after  the  sickness 
was  over  that  spirit  of  charity  abated.'  How  was  it  at 
Newport?  It  was  before  the  days  of  Ogiander,  and  the 
worthy  knight  of  Nunwell  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
plague.     The  tradesmen,  we  feel  sure,  must  have  almost 
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suspended  their  business.  People  had  no  longer  need  of 
broideries  or  indeed  for  anything  save  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.  How  anxious  must  have  been  the  questionings  in  the 
streets,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear  as  they  asked  for 
the  last  report  of  the  sick  and  the  dying  !  Morning,  noon, 
and  even  night  the  doors  of  the  bailiffs'  houses  and  those  of 
other  leading  people  would  be  besieged  by  those  who  came 
to  find  relief  for  their  relatives  who  had  sickened  of  the 
plague.  Orders  had  to  be  given  by  the  authorities  respecting 
persons  and  houses  sick  of  the  plague  and  cleaning  and 
keeping  the  streets  sweet.  For  when  cholera,  scarlet  fever, 
or  small-pox  are  marching  on  their  mission  of  death  round 
a  neighbourhood,  then  do  men  begin  to  be  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  such  precautions.  When  human  beings  are 
dying  like  sheep  by  the  ignoble  diseases  which  their  own 
indolence,  filth,  uncleanly  or  vicious  habits  have  generated, 
people  begin  to  set  their  houses  in  order  and  to  be  more 
temperate  and  sober  than  they  were.  This  leads  to  the 
question  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  this  plague  at  Newport. 
One  law  appears  to  be  universal  in  all  plagues,  namely  that 
the  poor  are  the  first  and  chief  sufferers.  In  Grand  Cairo, 
Constantinople,  and  Aleppo  it  is  in  the  low,  crowded,  and 
filthy  parts  of  those  cities,  occupied  by  the  poorest  people, 
that  the  plague  commits  its  chief  ravages.  The  celebrated 
plague  at  Marseilles  in  1720  first  made  its  appearance  in 
a  district  of  the  city  noted  for  the  sordid  filih,  crowded  state^ 
and  wretchedness  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  This  was  likewise 
true  of  London  in  1665,  where  from  the  same  cause  it  was 
called  the  'Poor's  Plague.'  So  it  was  at  Newport.  It  is 
evident  from  the  presentments  made  against  nuisances  in  the 
streets  recorded  in  the  Corporation  books,  that  the  exteriors 
of  the  dwelling  places  in  the  town,  if  not  the  interiors,  were 
in  a  very  filthy  condition.  One  Norton,  for  instance,  was 
presented  for  'making  a  mixon  near  the  churche  doro'; 
a  person  named  Cripes  for  '  laying  a  claye  hill  at  his  dore,' 
and  Wm.  Tucker  for  an  'earth  hill.'  Robert  Fuller  was 
amerced  in  2^*.  6d,  for  '  casting  weeds  in  the  highway,'  and 
Edward  Clark  and  Thomas  Silvester  for  '  a  gotter  and  lyenge 
of  ashes  in  ye  streete.'  After  the  plague  had  passed  off  the 
authorities,  warned  by  the  results  of  the  general  indifference 
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to  cleanliness,  especially  *  ordayned  that  none  of  ye  inhabi- 
tauntes  of  this  towne  shall  suffer  their  pigs  to  go  about  the 
streetes/  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  that  in  the  Newport 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  wholesome  maxim  that 
'cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness'  had  not  sunk  into  the 
minds  of  the  townspeople. 

Plague  is  usually  preceded  by  other  diseases  which  occasion 
great  mortality.  Lord  Bacon  has  observed  *  that  the  lesser 
invasions  of  small-pox,  purple  fevers,  agues,  &c.,  in  the 
preceding  summer  and  hovering  all  winter  do  portend  a  great 
pestilence  the  summer  following;  for  putrefaction  rises  not 
to  its  height  at  once.'  It  would  be  worth  while  to  examine 
the  registers  of  burials  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Newport,  to 
discover  whether  there  was  an  unusual  mortality  during  the 
years  that  came  immediately  before  the  plague  of  1583-4. 

With  respect  to  the  plague  at  Newport  in  its  beginning, 
course,  and  progress,  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  regulate  the  duration  and  termination  of  this 
special  form  of  epidemic  disease.  It  began  in  autumn,  and 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  checked  its  advance.  As  to  its 
prevention,  the  most  effectual  barrier  that  can  be  opposed 
to  its  appearing,  as  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  medical 
writer  on  this  subject — Dr.  Hancock — *  is  the  barrier  of  clean- 
liness in  our  towns  and  villages  against  filth  and  crowded 
habitations,  the  barrier  of  Christian  charity  towards  the  poor 
against  famine  and  distress,  the  barrier  of  peace  against  the 
desolating  evils  of  war,  the  barrier  of  industry  against  sloth.' 
Plague  and  pestilence  are  among  the  dark  things  of  this  our 
earthly  stage  of  existence,  but  they  have  their  moral  uses. 
The  morbid  quality  of  vice  accumulating  for  several  genera- 
tions works  both  moral  and  physical  weakness  in  the  human 
stock.  Through  occasional  plagues  and  pestilences,  breaking 
out  just  when  and  where  they  are  wanted,  the  moral  infection 
is  prevented  from  extending  further.  Without  this  kind  of 
agency  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  stock  of  the  human 
family  might  become  fatally  infected  and  poisoned  through- 
out, so  that  human  society  might  always  be  degenerating  into 
meaner  types  of  manhood  and  a  feebler  strain  of  character. 
And  then  again  great  pestilences  appear  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  alive  in  mankind  the  knowledge  that  sin  and 
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suffering  are  inseparable.  For  it  is  humiliating  that  the 
proof  of  this  fact  which  most  avails  with  mankind  is  not  that 
which  meets  our  intelligence,  but  that  which  speaks  to  our 
imagination  or  our  fears.  While  coarser  natures  are  im- 
pressed in  this  way  by  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness or  Cometh  in  mystery,  they  who  have  been  taught  by 
Divine  discipline  to  form  juster  impressions  of  God  will  see 
in  the  plague  the  messenger  that  represents  the  hand  of  God 
— that  very  strong,  sometimes  awful,  and  always  good  hand. 
No  one  of  us  can  by  any  sort  of  inquiry  trace  the  birth  of 
pestilence  or  lay  open  its  causes.  But  we  can  all  say  that 
it  Cometh  from  God,  and  bowing  to  His  decree  are  likely 
to  be  corrected  by  this  appalling  discipline,  as  we  should  not 
be  by  a  more  unbroken  flow  of  His  favours. 

September  29,  1888. 
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NEWPORT,  I.W. 

Newport  was  a  town  of  too  much  importance  to  find  its 
way  into  the  memorable  schedules  A  and  B  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  After  a  short  period  of  immunity  from  the  fate 
which  befell  the  other  boroughs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight — New- 
town and  Yarmouth — Newport  has  had  eventually  to  share 
their  lot.  In  the  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  which  fol- 
lowed the  original  measure  of  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  its  necessary  complement,  the  Act  for  Reform- 
ing Municipal  Corporations,  Newport  first  lost  one  of  its 
representatives,  and  had  afterwards  to  part  with  the  single 
remaining  member,  when  it  was  finally  merged  in  the  general 
constituency  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Two  years  after  the  annexation  of  the  lordship  of  the 
Island  to  the  Crown  of  England  it  appears  from  the  writs 
relating  to  military  services  and  Parliamentary  summons  that 
Peter  de  Coskeville,  burgess,  was  returned  for  Newport  and 
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Yarmouth  to  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster  in  the 
23rd  and  24th  years  of  Edward  I,  but  as  the  writ  was  not 
again  issued  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  this  single 
summons  was  only  intended  to  remind  the  burgesses  that 
their  allegiance  was  now  due  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
that  they  were  therefore  amenable  to  the  services  required 
from  other  similar  communities. 

Newport  was  one  of  the  petty  boroughs  returning  sixty-two 
members  to  Parliament,  which  were  from  time  to  time  added 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  representation,  as  well  from  places 
which  had  in  earlier  periods  discontinued  their  franchise,  as 
from  those  to  which  it  was  then  first  granted.  The  policy  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Tudor  line  had  always  been  to  counter- 
balance the  influence  of  the  country  gentlemen  by  filling  the 
Lower  House  with  placemen,  civilians,  and  lawyers  grasping 
at  preferment. 

On  October  18,  1584,  at  the  instance  and  procurement  of 
Sir  George  Carey,  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  cousin 
of  the  Queen,  a  precept  was  addressed  to  the  bailiffs  and 
burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Newport  to  send  two  burgesses 
to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament.  According  to  a  remarkable 
entry  in  the  town  records.  Sir  Arthur  Boucher,  Knt.,  and 
Edmund  Carey,  Esq.,  were  chosen  as  the  representatives,  and 
it  was  furthermore  added  that  Sir  George  Carey  should 
nominate  one  of  the  two  members  for  the  borough  during  his 
natural  life.  This  mark  of  gratitude  was  of  that  kind  which 
consists  in  a  keen  sense  of  favours  to  come.  The  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  or  of  its 
representative  in  the  government  of  the  Island  was  much  to 
be*  preferred  to  the  chance  of  being  cast  into  the  Fleet  prison 
and  the  certainty  of  living  under  the  cold  shade  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle  for  not  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Captain  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  choice  of  a  member. 

A  question  here  arises  as  to  who  were  the  persons  who  had 
the  original  right  of  voting  in  the  borough  of  Newport.  The 
word  *  burgess,'  it  may  be  observed,  was  used  in  three  senses : 
first,  as  one  possessing  the  municipal  rights  of  the  borough ; 
second,  one  elected  to  represent  his  fellow-citizens  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  third,  a  magistrate  or  member  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  town  (Dr.  Murray's  English  DicUonaryy  s.v.).     The 
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burgesses  (burgenses)  of  Domesday-book  and  of  the  various 
early  records  cited  by  Madox  and  others,  and  of  the  writs  of 
summons  to  Edward's  Parliament,  were  inhabitants  of  the 
borough.  The  burgage  tenure,  mentioned  in  Littleton,  was 
evidently  freehold,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  lessees 
of  dwellings  for  a  term  of  years,  whose  interest  in  contem- 
plation of  law  is  far  inferior  to  a  freehold,  were  looked  upon 
as  sufficiently  domiciled  within  the  borough  to  obtain  the 
appellation  of  burgesses. 

The  different  opinions  as  to  what  class  of  persons  possessed 
the  elective  franchise,  as  it  is  now  denominated,  in  ancient 
boroughs  are  reduced  by  Mr.  Hallam  to  the  four  following 
heads : — 

1.  The  original  right  as  enjoyed  by  boroughs  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Parliament  of  Edward  I,  and  all  of  later  creation, 
where  one  of  a  different  nature  has  not  been  expressed  in 
the  charter  from  which  they  derive  ihe  privilege,  was  to  the 
original  householders  resident  in  the  borough  and  paying 
scot  and  lot,  under  those  words  including  local  rates  and 
general  taxes. 

2.  The  right  sprang  from  the  tenure  of  certain  freeholds 
or  burgages  within  the  borough,  and  did  not  belong  to  any 
but  such  tenants. 

3.  It  was  derived  from  charters  of  incorporation,  and 
belonged  to  the  community  or  freemen  of  the  corporative 
body. 

4.  It  did  not  extend  to  the  generality  of  freemen,  but  was 
limited  to  the  governing  part  or  municipal  magistracy. 

The   first  of  these  theses,  or  positions,  known  as  the 

*  Common  law  right,'  was  laid  down  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1624 ;  the  second  was  supported  by 
Lord  Holt,  in  the  case  of  Ashby  and  Wright,  and  is  called 

*  The  right  of  burgage  tenure ' ;  the  third  thesis  has  been 
most  generally  supported  by  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  rarely  by  lawyers,  and  is  now  exploded; 
while  the  fourth,  which  was  inserted  by  Dr.  Brady  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  James  II,  has  at  this  day  no  supporters. 
Mr.  Hallam  rejects  the  third  thesis,  and  finds  a  common 
origin  for  the  first  and  second.  Mr.  Luders,  in  his  Reports 
of  Election  Cases,  Mr.  Merewether,  in  his  History  of  Boroughs 
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and  repoit  of  the  West  Love  case,  and  Mr.  Oldfieki.  in  his 
History  of  Parltamemiary  Rtfresmiatkm^  advocate  stronger  the 
first  thesb ;  bot  with  regard  to  Newport  anr  one  of  the  first 
three  theses  maj  be  taken  as  defining  the  original  election 
franchise  of  that  place,  though  it  was  afterwards  restricted  by 
oicroachments. 

We  may  see  how  the  encroachments  sprang  up  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  HaUam.  '  The  mayors  or  bailiffs,*  he  writes* 
'  as  returning  officers,  with  some  of  the  principal  burgesses 
(especially  where  the  incorporating  charters  have  giN^n  them 
a  pre-eminence),  would  take  to  themselves  the  ad\*antage  of 
serving  a  courtier  or  neighbouring  gentleman  by  returning 
him  to  Parliament  and  virtually  exclude  the  general  class  of 
electors,  indifferent  to  public  matters  and  without  a  suspicion 
that  their  suffrage  would  be  worth  purchase/ 

These  exclusive  bodies,  small  in  number,  were  easily 
manipulated  by  those  who  wished  to  command  Parliamentary 
power;  with  this  object  in  view,  members  of  the  highest 
femilies  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  eagerly  sought  the  offices  of 
mayor,  or  alderman,  or  recorder  of  the  borough  of  Newport, 
and  hastened  to  fill  that  body  with  adherents  of  their  own. 
The  owners  of  Nunwell  or  Appuldurcombe  indulged  in  the 
ambition  of  passing  the  civic  chair  at  Newport,  Newtown,  and 
Yarmouth,  and  being  dubbed  'Mr.  Alderman/  while  the 
names  of  Holmes,  Stephens,  and  Morgan  appear  as  fre- 
quently in  the  corporate  records  of  Newport  as  those  of  mere 
citizen  families.  All  local  patronage  was  made  subservient 
to  making  or  retaining  a  hold  over  the  corporate  body  of  the 
borough  of  Newport. 

A  curious  story  is  related  in  an  old  work  entitled  History 
of  the  Boroughs  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom^ 
3  vols.  1792,  which  proves  how  strenuously  the  gentry  of  the 
Island  contended  for  their  influence  over  the  Corporation  of 
Newport. 

'This  borough,'  so  the  writer  of  this  book  says,  'was 
under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  at  whose  decease 
the  late  Lord  Holmes  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  took  the 
lead  of  the  Corporation,  and  held  it  during  his  life. 
Upon  the  demise  of  that  nobleman  the  interest  descended 
wkh  all  his   estates   to    his    nephew,  the   Rev.  Leonard 
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Troughear'  (son  of  Dr.  Troughear,  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  and 
himself  curate  under  his  father  of  the  parish)/ who  has  since 
taken  the  name  of  Holmes,  and  is  the  patron  of  the  borough. 
This  borough  contains  about  five  hundred  houses  and  between 
two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants,  out  of  the  most  discreet 
and  substantial  of  which  the  charter  directs  that  the  Corpo- 
ration, consisting  of  twelve  aldermen  and  twelve  burgesses, 
shall  be  chosen,  viz.  that  when  a  vacancy  happens  in  the 
court  of  aldermen,  one  of  the  twelve  burgesses  be  elected  to 
succeed  him,  and  that  his  place  be  filled  up  by  taking  a  new 
burgess  from  the  inhabitants.  In  this  Corporation,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  members,  the  right  of  electing  the  members 
for  the  town  is  vested.  One,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
Customs,  was  disfranchised  by  the  late  Act,  and  seventeen 
only  at  most  of  the  electors  are  resident.  An  anecdote 
occurs  in  the  history  of  this  borough  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  characters  of  gold.  On  the  death  of  the  late 
Lord  Holmes  a  very  powerful  attempt  was  made  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Oglander  and  some  other  of  the  neighbouring 
gendemen  to  deprive  his  lordship's  nephew  and  successor, 
the  present  Rev.  Mr.  Troughear  Holmes,  of  his  influence 
over  the  Corporation.  The  number  of  that  body  was  at  that 
time  twenty-three,  there  being  one  vacancy  among  the  alder- 
men occasioned  by  the  recent  death  of  Lord  Holmes. 
Eleven  of  them  continued  firm  to  the  interest  of  the  nephew, 
and  the  same  number  was  equally  eager  to  transfer  the 
interest  to  Sir  William  Oglander  and  the  Worsley  family. 
A  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  town,  one  of  the  burgesses,  withheld  his 
declaration,  and  as  his  vote  would  decide  the  balance  of  future 
influence  it  was  imagined  that  he  only  suspended  it  for  the 
purpose  of  private  advantage.  Agreeably  to  that  idea  he  was 
eagerly  sought  by  the  agents  of  each  party — the  first  who 
applied  to  him  is  said  to  have  made  an  offer  of  £ioo. 
Mr.  Taylor  had  actually  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  with  this 
party,  but  the  moment  his  integrity  and  independence  were 
attacked  he  reversed  his  determination  and  resolved  to  give 
his  sufifrage  on  the  opposite  side.  That  party  however,  like 
their  opponents,  being  ignorant  of  the  favour  designed  them 
and  the  accident  to  which  they  owed  it,  assailed  him  with 
a  more  advantageous  offer.    He  informed  them  that  he  had 
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just  formed  his  resolution,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  insult 
from  their  adversaries,  of  giving  them  his  support ;  but  since 
he  had  discovered  that  they  were  both  aiming  at  power  by 
the  same  means  he  was  determined  to  vote  for  neither  of 
them,  and  to  put  himself  out  of  the  power  of  future  tempta- 
tion he  resolved  to  resign  his  seat  as  a  burgess  of  the 
Corporation,  which  he  accordingly  did/ 

Eventually  the  Holmes  party  carried  the  day,  and  until  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  that  family  returned  the  two  members  for 
this  borough  as  well  as  for  Yarmouth.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
these  patrons  of  Newport  that  among  their  nominees  were  to 
be  found  such  eminent  names  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington,  George  Canning,  and  Lord 
Palmerston. 

In  the  unreformed  Parliament  which  assembled  October  20, 
1830,  and  was  dissolved  1831,  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  and 
Horace  Twiss,  Esq.,  were  returned  for  Newport ;  and  in  the 
subsequent  Parliament,  which  assembled  June  13,  1831,  and 
was  dissolved  1832,  William  Mount,  Esq.,  Alderman  of 
Newport,  and  J.  J.  Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  of  County  Edinburgh, 
took  the  places  of  the  former  members.  According  to  a 
report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  June  21,  183 1,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Hope  Vere  was  erased  and  that  of  G.  A.  F. 
Villiers,  Esq.,  substituted.  The  local  effect  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  throwing  open  the  representation  of  Newport,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  closest  of  nomination  boroughs  governed 
entirely  by  the  Holmes  family  and  their  agents,  was  to  bring 
into  play  bitter  animosity  and  excitement  of  violent  feeling 
among  political  parties,  almost  equally  divided,  and  both  of 
.hem  alike  disposed  to  claim  the  whole  of  the  representation 
of  the  town  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Corporation  for 
themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  opponents. 

The  long  list  of  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  this 
ancient  borough  closes  with  that  accomplished  scholar  and 
gentleman,  the  present  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  Clifford,  Bart., 
to  whom  in  three  Parliaments  Newport  remained  faithful  to 
the  end. 

March  la,  1893. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ALEXANDER  ROSS 
WITH  BARBARA  BOWREMAN. 

Mr.  Long,  in  an  additional  note  appended  to  the  Oglander 
Memoirs^  p.  205,  states  that  Alexander  Ross,  Vicar  ofCaris- 
brooke,  whose  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  famous  lines 
of  HudibraSy  *  was  probably  during  his  residence  at  Caris- 
brooke  married,  for  his  wife  was  Barbara,  daughter  of 
William  Bowreman,  Esq.,  of  Brooke,  by  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Worsley  of  Chale.' 

I  find  some  difiiculty  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  which 
Mr.  Long  may  perhaps  be  able  to  clear  up.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  facts  I  applied  to  a  descendant  of  the 
Bowreman  family,  who  has  kindly  given  me  leave  to  make 
public  the  following  extract  from  Berry's  Hampshire  Gerua- 
logics : — 

*  Thomas  Bowreman  of  Brooke,  lord  of  the  manor  and 
patron  of  the  chapel  of  Brooke,  was  living  in  1586.  He 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  co*heir  of  William  Knight 
of  Southampton.  Thomas  had  by  this  marriage  a  son, 
William  Bowreman  of  Brooke,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Knighten  Court  1625,  who  was  living  1643.  He  married 
for  his  first  wife  Barbara,  daughter  of  Thomas  Worsley  of 
Chale,  A.D.  1607.  The  date  of  this  lady's  death  is  uncertain, 
but  as  her  husband  afterwards  married  as  his  second  wife 
Avice,  widow  of  Christopher  Sacheverell,  A.n.  1637,  his 
first  wife  must  have  died  before  that  date.  William  left 
a  son,  Thomas  Bowreman  of  Brooke,  elected  one  of  the 
representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  1656, 
and  again  as  member  for  Newport,  I.  W.,  1658.  He  died 
1677,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  at  Brooke.  Thomas  left 
issue  William  Bowreman,  who  died  unmarried  before  1686, 
and  also  four  daughters,  Barbara,  Jane,  Bridget,  and  Cecilia. 
Barbara,  the  eldest,  married  Alexander  Ross,  clerk.* 


urra  Barbara  bohremax.  6^ 

On  oomparii^  the  dites  it  is  evident  that  this  BtHnn 
Bovmnan  most  have  bem  a  mere  chikL  if  indeed  she  vas 
bom,  when  Alexander  Ross  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Carislvo<^  in  1634,  at  the  matore  age  of  44,  as  he  w:^ 
bom  in  1590.  The  onlr  inference  at  which  I  can  ani»e 
is  that  the  Alexander  Ross^  d^k,  to  whom  Barbara 
Bowreman  was  married,  was  not  the  Vicar  of  Caiisbrooke 
of  that  name.  The  same  kind  friend  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  extract  from  Beny  also  made  a  search 
into  the  ^mily  papers,  bat  neither  do  these  documents  nor 
the  parish  registers  throw  any  light  upon  the  point  in  question. 
The  manor  of  Brooke,  according  to  Sir  John  Oglander 
(Memoirs,  p.  96),  originally  belonged  to  the  Glamorgan 
family,  through  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  William 
Mascorell,  Lord  of  Brooke.  The  Glamorgan  house  ended 
in  an  idiot,  and  so  the  lands  came  to  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Rookly  of  Rookly.  *•  The  Rooklyes 
also  fallinge  into  heirs  female  the  Manner  of  Brooke  came 
to  Bowreman,  who  maryed  one  of  Rookleyes  daughters, 
being  then  his  servant  and  wayghting  upon  him.*  This 
Joanna  Rookley  was  the  Dame  Joanna  Bowerman  who  in 
1499  entertained  Henry  VII  so  hospitably  that  her  royal 
visitor  made  her  a  present  of  his  drinking  horn,  and  granted 
her  a  fat  buck  yearly  out  of  the  Forest  of  Parkhurst  for  her 
life.  The  good  lady  did  not  enjoy  her  venison  for  long,  as 
she  died  in  1501. 

The  first  syllable  in  the  name  of  this  family,  Bower  or 
Boure,  is,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  has  shown  (English  Surnames^ 
p.  495),  the  same  as  the  German  name  Bauer,  signifying 
countryman.  The  last  of  the  family  who  bore  the  name 
died,  I  believe,  not  long  since,  and  the  place  which  once 
knew  this  ancient  family  knows  them  no  more  under  the 
name  of  Bowreman  or  Bowerman. 

April  13,  1889. 
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A.  D.    1588. 

The  'Eighty  Eights,'  as  we  have  been  told  by  Professor 
J.  R.  Seeley  in  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  paper  in  the 
June  number  of  Good  Words  for  1888,  are  memorable  years 
in  English  history.  In  1588  a  hostile  fleet,  that  of  Philip  II 
and  the  Spanish  Armada,  came  against  England;  in  x688 
a  friendly  fleet,  that  of  William  III  and  the  Dutch  people, 
came  against  England.  'In  1588,'  so  the  Professor  of 
History  at  Cambridge  writes,  '  the  invading  fleet  could  not 
effect  a  landing ;  it  encountered  foul  weather  and  also  met 
with  rough  treatment  from  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his 
fellows;  it  was  dispersed  and  destroyed.  In  1688  the  fleet 
effected  a  landing ;  and  the  King  of  England  was  not  able 
to  resist  the  invaders ;  London  was  occupied  by  a  foreign 
army  of  some  14,000  men,  the  King  fled,  and  the  leader  of 
this  successful  invasion  was  raised  to  the  English  throne/ 

Both  of  these  fleets  were  sighted  off  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
that  of  the  Spaniard  in  July.  1588;  that  of  Dutch  William 
in  November,  1688.  On  a  half  leaf  of  the  parish  register  of 
Carisbrooke,  preceding  the  entries  of  the  marriages  for  the 
year  1 581,  the  vicar,  John  Baker,  has  inserted  the  following 
note:  '1588.  The  very  yeare  that  the  greate  and  huge 
fleet  of  the  Spanyard  came  by  the  He  of  Wight  was  at 
Maudlinestide,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God,  1588,  the  which 
God  defended  us  (.  . . .)  our  Queene  and  Realme  this  day  and 
for  evermore,  and  send  us  truthe  and  quietnes,  within  our- 
selves anno  1588.'  Maudlinestide,  or  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  it  may  be  observed,  falls  on  July  22,  which  in  1588 
was  on  Monday. 

In  1788  there  was  no  foreign  invasion  of  England,  but  in 
that  year  the  mutterings  of  the  great  storm  which  was  to 
end  in  the  tornado  of  the  French  Revolution  were  being 
heard.  One  of  the  results  of  that  tremendous  outbreak  was 
that  French  troops, sailed  for  Ireland  in  1796,  while  French 
troops  actually  landed  in  Ireland  in  1798,  where  they  found 
sympathisers,  and  from  1800  to  1805  the  danger  to  which 
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England  was  exposed  from  foreign  invasion  was  greater  than 
in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  or  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  English  Revolution,  ^dien  the  famoos  victory  over 
Louis  XIV  at  La  Hogue  hecame  a  turning-point  in  English 
naval  history. 

The  question  will  arise  to  our  minds,  How  about  1888? 
The  historian  is  under  an  obligation  to  record  that  which 
has  come  down  from  former  ages ;  he  cannot  claim  to  be 
a  prophet,  neither  is  he  gifted  with  any  prevision  of  the 
future ;  but  still  the  main  interest  in  studying  the  record  of 
ihe  past  is  the  light  which  it  throws  upmn  the  present.  '  If 
men  could  learn  from  history,'  so  wrote  the  poet  Coleridge, 
'what  lessons  it  might  teach  us!  But  passion  and  party 
blind  our  eyes,  and  the  light  which  experience  gives  is 
a  lantern  on  the  stem  which  shines  only  on  the  waves 
behind  us  T  In  our  studies  on  the  past  we  find  sometimes 
a  blindness,  an  insensibility,  a  lightness  of  heart,  which 
strikes  us  as  quite  inconceivable  in  those  who  are  passing 
through  fires  which  will  leave  effects  behind  them  for 
generations  to  come.  Experience  proves  how  very  soon 
the  mere  impression  of  any  nationail  calamity  or  blessing 
passes  away  from  the  majority  of  a  people  when  the  visible 
signs  of  it  are  absent.  Worthy  John  Baker  is  not  amenable 
to  any  such  charge  of  levity.  He  evidently  appreciated  the 
gravity  and  importance  of  the  crisis.  It  would  be  well  for 
us,  in  this  year  of  1888,  to  keep  in  mind  the  devout  aspiration 
of  the  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke  three  centuries  ago  that  *  God 
may  send  us  truth  and  quietness.'  We  have  an  echo  of 
this  language  in  the  weighty  words  of  advice  in  which  the 
Cambridge  professor  sums  up  the  lessons  that  may  be 
learnt  from  our  two  invasions  of  1 588  and  1 688.  '  Multi- 
tudes among  us  otherwise  enlightened  seriously  argue  that 
it  is  absurd  that  we  should  keep  up  such  an  expensive  army 
and  navy,  when  see  I  no  one  is  thinking  of  attacking  us ; 
as  if  that  fact  were  not  partly  due  to  our  keeping  up  an 
army  and  navy  1  And  the  recklessness  with  which  many  of 
our  leading  men  have  attacked  the  very  principle  of  law  and 
government,  as  if  to  attempt  to  punish  crime  were  much 
more  criminal  than  to  commit  it ;  this  recklessness  could  only 
spring  up  in  a  community  which  has  almost  forgotten  that 
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there  are  dangers — supreme  dangers,  against  which  we  can 
only  be  protected  by  obedience  and  law. 

'  Some  of  these  dangers  are  internal,  but  the  most  obvious 
of  all  just  at  this  moment  is  the  international  danger,  the 
gigantic  discords,  the  gigantic  armies  1  It  is  only  easy  to 
imagine  circumstances  which  might  cause  the  storm  to  burst 
over  us,  and  surely  we  are  very  slow,  very  languid  in  even 
beginning  to  organise  the  vast  sources  at  our  command.' 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  we  should  be  among  the  first  upon 
whom  the  storm  of  invasion  would  burst.  An  enemy  might 
shell  our  great  naval  arsenal  at  Portsmouth  from  the  rising 
ground  about  Ryde ;  and  we  should  therefore  not  be  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  if  the  invasions  which  threatened 
England  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  might  not  be  repeated.  In  Raleigh's 
great  work,  the  Historie  of  the  Worlds  he  takes  occasion  when 
discussing  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  War  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  probable  issue  of  an  enemy  setting  sail  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

That  renowned  Elizabethan  soldier,  sailor,  and  statesman 
says  {Hisiort'e  of  the  Worlds  pp.  799-801) : '  Surely  I  hold  that 
the  best  way  is  to  keep  our  enemies  from  treading  upon  our 
ground;  wherein,  if  we  fail,  then  must  we  seek  to  make  him 
wish  that  he  had  stayed  at  his  own  home.  In  such  a  case, 
if  it  should  happen,  our  judgments  are  to  weigh  many 
particular  circumstances  that  belong  not  to  this  discourse. 
But,  making  the  question  general,  the  positive,  whether 
England  without  the  help  of  her  fieet  is  able  to  debar  an 
enemy  from  landing,  I  hold  that  it  is  unable  to  do  so ;  and 
therefore  I  think  it  most  dangerous  to  make  the  adventure. 
For  the  encouragement  of  a  first  victory  to  an  enemy,  and 
the  discouragement  of  being  beaten,  to  the  invaded,  may 
draw  after  it  a  most  perilous  consequence. 

*  Great  difference  I  know  there  is  and  diverse  consideration 
to  be  had  between  such  a  country  as  France  is,  strengthened 
with  many  fortified  places,  and  this  of  ours  where  our 
ramparts  are  but  the  bodies  of  men.  But  I  say  that  an 
army  to  be  transported  over  sea  and  to  be  landed  again  in 
an  enemy's  country,  and  the  place  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
invader,  cannot  be  resisted  on  the  coast  of  England  without 
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a  fleet  to  impeach  it ;  no,  nor  on  the  coast  of  France,  nor 
on  any  other  country,  except  every  creek,  port,  or  sandy 
bay  had  a  powerful  army  in  each  of  them  to  make  opposition. 
For  let  the  supposition  be  granted  that  Kent  is  able  to 
furnish  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  that  those  twelve  thousand 
be  layed  in  the  three  best  landing  places  within  that  county,  to 
wit,  three  thousand  at  Margat,  three  thousand  at  the  Nesse, 
and  six  thousand  at  Foulkestone,  that  is  somewhat  equally 
distant  from  them  both;  as  also  that  two  of  these  troops 
(unless  some  other  order  be  thought  more  fit)  be  directed 
to  strengthen  the  third,  when  they  shall  see  the  enemy's 
fleet  to  head  towards  it;  I  say  that  notwithstanding  this 
provision,  if  the  enemy,  setting  sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  towing  their  long  boats 
at  their  sterns,  shall  arrive  by  dawn  of  day  at  the  Nesse 
and  thrust  their  army  on  shore  there,  it  will  be  hard  for 
those  three  thousand  that  are  at  Margat  (twenty  and  four 
long  miles  from  them)  to  come  time  enough  to  reinforce 
their  fellows  at  the  Nesse.  Nay,  how  shall  they  be  able 
at  Foulkestone  to  do  it,  who  are  nearer  more  than  half 
the  way  ?  seeing  that  the  enemy  at  his  first  arrival  will  either 
make  his  entrance  by  force,  with  three  or  four  shot  of  great 
artillery,  and  quickly  put  the  first  three  thousand  that  are 
entrenched  at  the  Nesse  to  ruin,  or  else  give  them  so  much 
to  do  that  they  shall  be  glad  to  send  for  them  to  Foulkestone, 
and  perhaps  to  Margat,  whereby  these  places  will  be  laid 
bare.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  twelve  thousand 
Kentish  soldiers  arrive  at  the  Nesse,  ere  the  enemy  can 
be  ready  to  disembarque  his  army,  so  that  he  will  find  it 
unsafe  to  land  in  the  face  of  so  many  prepared  to  withstand 
him ;  yet  must  we  believe  that  he  will  play  the  best  of  his 
own  game  (having  liberty  to  go  which  way  he  list),  and 
under  covert  of  the  night,  set  sail  towards  the  east,  where 
what  shall  hinder  him  to  take  ground  either  at  Margat,  the 
Downes,  or  elsewhere,  before  they  at  the  Nesse  can  be  well 
aware  of  his  departure  ?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  easy 
than  to  do  it  Yea,  the  like  may  be  said  of  Weymouth,  Pur- 
beck,  Poole,  and  of  all  landing  places  on  the  south-west.  For 
there  is  no  man  ignorant  that  ships,  without  putting  them- 
selves out  of  breath,  will  easily  outrun  the  souldiers  that  coast 
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them.  Zes  armies  ne  volent  point  en  posU — armies  neither 
dye,  nor  run  post,  saith  a  marshal  of  France.  And  I  know 
it  to  be  true  that  a  fleet  of  ships  may  be  seen  at  sunset 
and  afterwards  at  the  Lizard,  yet  by  the  next  rooming  they 
may  recover  Portland,  whereas  an  army  of  foot  shall  not 
be  able  to  march  to  it  in  six  days.  Again,  when  those 
troops  lodged  on  the  sea-shores,  shall  be  forced  to  run  from 
place  to  place  in  vain  after  a  fleet  of  ships,  they  will  at 
length  sit  down  in  the  midway  and  leave  all  at  adventure. 
But,  say  it  were  otherwise,  that  the  invading  army  will  offer 
to  land  in  some  such  place,  where  there  shall  be  an  army 
of  ours  ready  to  receive  him ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
that  when  the  choice  of  all  our  trained  bands,  and  the  choice 
of  our  commanders  and  captains  be  drawn  together  (as  they 
were  at  Tilbury  in  the  year  1588)  to  attend  the  person  of 
the  prince  and  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  London ;  they 
that  remain  to  guard  the  coast  can  be  of  no  such  force  as  to 
encounter  an  army  like  unto  that  wherewith  it  was  intended 
that  the  Prince  of  Parma  should  have  landed  in  Enirland.' 

The  new  conditions  of  military  and  naval  warfare  have 
added  tenfold  weight  •  to  these  arguments  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  observation  of  the  French  marshal,  whom  he 
quotes,  is  no  longer  correct  Armies  can  be  made  to  pass 
from  place  to  place  almost  with  the  speed  of  wings.  Still 
the  presence  of  a  sufiicient  armed  force  at  the  right 
spot,  at  the  right  time,  can  never  be  made  a  matter  of 
certainty,  and  even  after  the  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
no  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  policy  of  Raleigh  is  that 
which  England  should  ever  seek  to  follow  in  defensive  war. 
At  the  time  of  the  Armada  that  policy  certainly  saved  the 
country,  if  not  from  conquest,  at  least  from  deplorable 
calamities.  The  Spaniards,  as  Strype  writes,  *with  all 
their  great  and  terrible  ostentation,  did  not  in  all  their 
sailing  about  England  so  much  as  sink  one  ship,  bark, 
pinnace,  or  cockboat  of  ours,  or  even  bum  one  sheepcote 
on  this  land.' 

The  lesson  for  ourselves  is  plain :  in  the  event  of  war, 
an  enemy  would  bombard  Ventnor,  Shanklin,  Sandown, 
and  the  open  towns  on  the  exposed  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     A  country  which  is  dependent  on  the  importation 
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of  food  from  abroad  is  liable,  if  it  loses  the  command  of  the 
sea,  to  be  starved  into  submission.  The  advocates  of  the 
Channel  Tminel  admit  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  end  of  the  tuimel  by  a  fortress  which  most  be  garrisoned. 
There  is  probably  no  instance  recorded  in  English  history 
in  which  provisions  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  same 
position  have  been  simultaneously  made.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  scheme  which  would  open  a  road  to  a  foreign  enemy 
will  not  be  encouraged  by  the  baleful  influence  of  party 
politics.  The  Spaniard  fotmd  no  partisans  in  the  country 
which  he  assailed,  nor  did  England  self-wounded  'lie  at 
the  proud  foot  of  her  enemy.' 

July  31, 1888. 


HOW  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  WAS 
DEFENDED,  a.d.  1588. 

I. 

When  Philip  II  of  Spain,  urged  by  motives  of  personal  as 
well  as  political  revenge,  determined  on  invading  England,  he 
was  advised  by  the  deserter,  Sir  William  Stanley,  not  to  attack 
England  in  the  first  instance,  but  commence  his  enterprise  by 
effecting  a  landing  in  Ireland,  where  he  would  find  many 
sympathisers,  and  so  securing  a  strong  position  there.  Had 
the  Spanish  king  followed  this  advice,  he  might  have  fared  the 
same  as  a  century  afterwards  the  French  monarch  Louis  XIV 
did,  and  have  been  compelled  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat. 
He  rejected  the  treacherous  counsel,  and  directed  that 
England  itself  should  be  made  the  immediate  object  of 
attack. 

The  design  of  the  Spaniards  was  that  the  Armada  should 
give  them  at  least  for  a  time  the  command  of  the  sea,  and 
that  it  should  join  the  squadron  which  the  Duke  of  Parma 
had  collected  off  Calais.  Then,  escorted  by  an  overpowering 
naval  force,  Parma  and  his  army  were  to  embark  in  their 
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flotilla  and  cross  the  sea  to  England,  where  they  would  be 
landed  together  with  the  troops  which  the  Armada  brought 
from  the  ports  of  Spain,  Philip's  instructions  to  his  ministers 
and  military  and  naval  commanders  being  carefully  drawn  up 
in  that  strange,  concise  dog-Latin  through  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  give  his  orders.  The  scheme  was  not  unlike 
that  which  was  formed  by  the  French  against  England 
a  little  more  than  two  centuries  afterwards.  As  Napoleon  in 
1805  waited  at  Boulogne  with  his  army  and  flotilla  looking 
for  Villeneuve  to  drive  away  the  English  cruisers  and  secure 
them  a  passage  across  the  Channel,  so  Parma  in  1588  waited 
for  Medina  Sidonia  to  drive  away  the  Dutch  and  English 
squadrons  that  watched  his  flotilla  and  to  enable  his  veterans 
to  cross  the  sea  to  the  land  that  they  were  to  conquer. 
Happily  for  England  in  both  instances  were  such  brave 
seamen  as  Drake  and  Nelson  at  hand  to  baffle  the  attempt 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  Philip's  reign  his  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  things  as  they  were*  That  which  brought  on  this 
monarch  the  hatred  which  has  so  long  clung  to  his  memory 
belonged  to  his  last  twenty  years,  when  he  sent  out  his 
Armada  against  England.  Whence  proceeded  so  marked 
a  change  ?  The  historian  Ranke  supposes  that  like  so  many 
weak  politicians  the  spirit  of  the  times  drove  him  upon 
a  different  path  from  that  on  which  he  had  set  out.  Philip 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  Charles  V,  a  large  share  of  the 
latter's  energy  in  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet.  Every  resolution 
of  his  council  of  any  importance  was  laid  before  him  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  on  the  margin  of  which  he  noted  his  own 
views  and  corrections.  His  diligence  in  this  occupation  was 
indefatigable.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  aim  of  such 
incessant  industry  was  the  welfare  of  the  kingdoms  of  which 
he  swayed  the  sceptre,  nor  was  he  urged  on  by  a  desire 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  time.  By  an  illusion  not  un- 
common he  had  come  to  regard  the  progress  of  his  own 
power  and  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects  as  identical.  He 
was  a  popular  sovereign  :  '  the  majority  of  Spaniards,'  so 
writes  a  contemporary  Italian, '  not  merely  love,  not  merely 
reverence,  but  absolutely  adore  him,  and  deem  his  commands 
so  sacred  that  they  could  not  be  violated  without  offence  to 
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God'  Frankness  and  sympathy  were  not  virtues  of  his. 
With  a  cold,  reserved  exterior,  he  yielded  to  no  impulse 
of  temper,  but  steadily  hated  what  he  called  heresy.  These 
bitter,  self-collected,  strong  haters  are  more  popular  as  leaders 
of  political  parties  than  men  of  equitable  judgement,  who  are 
prepared  to  make  fair  allowance  for  their  opponents.  With 
his  narrow,  fanatical  constitution  of  mind,  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  Philip  to  become  the  reconciling  spirit  of  his 
distracted  times ;  on  the  contrary  he  increased  and  embittered 
the  strife  and  discord. 

Opposed  to  Philip  was  Elizabeth  of  England:  not  an 
amiable  woman,  she  was  a  great  sovereign.  Though  the 
Queen  was  no  Romanist,  her  uncertainty  as  to  whether  she 
was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  determined  her  position  as 
a  national  sovereign,  and  gave  to  her  reign  so  national 
a  character.  She  was  not  indifferent  to  either  faith ;  there 
was  no  indifference  at  the  time ;  she  was  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  and  that  was  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  her 
subjects.  There  was  indeed  a  vehement  Protestanism,  repre- 
sented by  the  Puritans ;  a  vehement  Catholicism,  represented 
by  the  Romanists.  There  was  also  a  sense  in  the  strongest 
and  highest  minds  of  that  age — ^in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare, 
as  well  as  in  Hooker — of  some  meeting-point  in  both 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  of  something  imperfect 
in  each  unless  it  has  the  aid  and  support  of  the  other.  The 
habit  of  the  age  was  to  exaggerate  the  worth  and  grandeur 
of  the  Queen,  as  if  she  were  herself  the  reconciler  between 
the  two  extreme  views  of  either  side.  In  rallying  round  her 
throne  the  people  of  England  not  only  protested  against 
foreign  aggression,  but  proved  also  that  the  nation  in  its 
inner  heart  and  conscience  was  disposed  to  adopt  a  middle 
course  between  the  contending  zealots  of  either  religious 
party.  The  Protestants,  so  writes  the  historian  Ranke — even 
the  Puritans,  although  they  had  been  subjected  to  as  severe 
oppressions  as  the  Romanists— rallied  round  their  Queen,  who 
now  gave  admirable  proof  of  her  princely  talent  of  winning 
the  affections,  and  leading  the  minds,  and  preserving  the 
allegiance  of  her  subjects.  Ranke  should  have  added  that 
the  English  Catholics  at  this  crisis  proved  themselves  as 
loyal  to  the  Queen  and  as  true  to  their  country  as  were 
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the  most  anti-Catholic  zealots  in  the  Island.  Some  few 
traitors  there  were ;  but  as  a  body  the  Englishmen  who  held 
the  ancient  faith  stood  the  trial  of  their  patriotism  nobly. 
The  Lord  Admiral  was  himself  a  Catholic,  and  (to  adofK  the 
words  of  Hallam)  *  then  it  was  that  the  Catholics  in  every 
county  repaired  to  the  standard  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
imploring  that  they  might  not  be  suspected  of  bartering  the 
national  independence  for  their  religion  itself/  And  this 
outburst  of  loyal  patriotism  took  place,  be  it  remembered, 
when  in  a  bull,  intended  to  be  kept  secret  till  the  day  of 
landing.  Sixtus  V  renewed  the  anathema  fulminated  against 
Elizabeth  by  Pius  V,  and  when  also  Gregory  XIII  affected  to 
depose  her  from  her  throne. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Queen,  or  rather  her  own 
sound  judgement,  to  be  surrounded  by  able  statesmen,  who 
made  their  preparations  against  invasion  with  the  utmost 
skill.  From  some  private  papers  of  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  it 
appears  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  took  a  principal  share  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  ministers  and  military  men  who  were 
consulted  by  Elizabeth  respecting  the  defence  of  the  country. 
An  abstract  of  their  proceedings,  a  document  still  preserved, 
is  supposed  lo  have  been  drawn  up  by  him.  The  Council 
first  prepared  a  list  of  places  where  it  was  likely  the  Spanish 
Army  might  attempt  a  descent,  as  well  as  of  those  which  lay 
most  exposed  to  the  force  under  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The 
Council  next  considered  the  speediest  and  most  effectual 
means  of  defence,  whether  by  fortification,  or  the  muster 
of  a  military  array,  and  lastly  deliberated  on  the  course  to  be 
taken  for  fighting  the  enemy  if  they  should  land. 

In  the  year  1798,  when  England  was  threatened  by 
a  French  invasion,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Keeper  of  the  State  Paper 
Office,  was  directed  by  Henry  Dundas,  then  War  Secretary, 
to  make  a  search  among  the  papers  under  his  charge,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
internal  defence  of  the  country  in  1588.  Mr.  Bruce's  report 
was  never  published,  only  a  few  copies  being  printed  for  the 
members  of  the  cabinet ;  but  Mr.  Tyiler  had  access  to  it,  and 
derived  from  it  the  principal  part  of  his  account  of  the 
Armada,  given  in  his  Lt/e  of  Sir  Walier  Raleigh,  1833. 

Mr.  Tytler  has  pointed  out  that  in  Raleigh's  own  Historie 
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of  the  Worlds  pp.  799-801,  we  have,  withoat  doubt,  the 
substance  of  the  advice  which  Raleigh  gave  to  the  Council. 
In  that  passage  of  his  great  work  RaJeigh  speaks  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  as  t>eing  a  probable  spot  where  the  enemy  might 
land.  The  mere  fact  indeed  that  the  great  French  Armada 
fitted  out  by  Francis  I,  under  the  command  of  D'AnnebauIt 
tn  1545,  had  after  the  indecisive  action  with  Lord  Lisle 
at  Spithead  attempted  to  occupy  the  Island,  would  suggest  to 
Elizabeth's  advisers  that  such  an  enterprise  might  be  renewed. 
Some  of  the  islanders  in  1588  would  recollect  that  litdemore 
than  forty  years  before  three  detachments  of  French  troops 
had  landed  at  three  dififerent  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight — Sea  View,  Sandown  Bay,  and  Monk's  Bay, 
Bonchurch — ^and  had  been  repulsed  by  the  islanders  with 
vigour  and  determination.  We  learn  from  the  annalist 
Holinshed,  who  died  about  1580,  and  who  has  told  the 
history  of  this  invasion  most  graphically,  that  the  number 
of  the  Frenchmen  was  about  two  thousand.  After  this 
invasion  the  islanders  appear  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
erect  some  defences  on  the  more  accessible  points  of  their 
coast.  On  Norton  Common,  nearly  opposite  Hurst  Castle, 
the  Captain  of  the  Island  erected  a  tower,  long  known  as 
Worsley's  tower.  At  Yarmouth  a  litde  before  this  attack 
of  the  French  a  block-house  or  castle  had  been  erected 
by  Henry  VIII  in  1537-9.  To  this  same  period  belong  the 
forts  at  Sandown  Bav  and  at  East  and  West  Cowes  to 
defend  the  entrance  into  the  river  Medina.  These  precautions 
were  not  considered  sufficient  when  it  became  known  that 
Philip  of  Spain  was  preparing  a  mighty  armament  to  avenge 
himself  on  the  nation  whose  ships  had  plundered  his  colonies, 
defied  his  supremacy  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  in  the 
Old,  and  had  burned  his  arsenals  on  the  very  coasts  of  Spain, 
'  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard,'  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake. 

July  28,  1888. 

IL 

No  long  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  decade  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  relations  between  England  and 
Spain  became,  to  use  the  language  of  modem  politicians. 
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Strained.  The  Spanish  Armada  was  not,  it  must  be  allowed, 
an  altogether  unprovoked  aggression.  Philip  II  had  cause 
to  be  aggrieved  with  Elizabeth  of  England.  That  Queen 
openly  took  part  with  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  who 
had  revolted  from  Spain,  and  her  admirals  and  ships  had 
made  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  World,  insecure.  It  was  only  human  nature 
that  a  powerful  sovereign  like  Philip  II  should  resent  Drake's 
saying  about  'singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard.'  Philip 
received  even  personal  insults,  being  treated  with  ridicule  on 
the  English  stage.  One  instance  of  such  ribaldry  having 
been  reported  to  him,  the  elderly  monarch,  who  was  noted 
for  his  imperturbable  calmness  and  gravity  carried  to  the 
utmost  pitch,  started  up  from  his  chair  in  such  a  state  of 
irritation  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  him. 

In  England  itself  an  internal  struggle  had  about  this 
time  commenced  between  the  Protestants  and  Romanists. 
Swarms  of  Jesuits  and  pupils  from  the  seminaries,  impelled 
by  religious  enthusiasm,  were  seeking  to  make  converts. 
Elizabeth,  though  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  attacking  liberty  of  conscience,  opposed  these  attempts. 
She  affirmed  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  seeking  simply  restora- 
tion of  the  Roman  obedience,  but  that  their  purpose  was  to 
lead  the  people  to  an  insurrection  against  the  Government, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  foreign  enemies.  The  mission- 
aries protested  that  their  object  was  entirely  and  solely 
religious.  The  Court  of  High  Commission  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  simple  affirmation.  It  demanded  an  explicit  declara- 
tion whether  or  not  the  anathemas  pronounced  against 
Elizabeth  were  lawful  and  binding  on  Englishmen.  The 
accused  were  also  required  to  say  what  they  would  do,  and 
to  what  side  they  would  attach  themselves,  in  the  event  of  the 
Pope's  absolving  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  making  an 
attack  on  England.  The  harassed  and  frightened  men  saw 
no  means  of  extricating  themselves  from  such  a  dilemma. 
They  made  an  attempt,  by  declaring  that  they  would  render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 
the  things  which  are  God's ;  but  this  was  interpreted  by  the 
Court  as  a  confession.  The  prisons  were  crowded ;  execu- 
tion was  followed  by  execution.    In  Italy  and  Spain  the 
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inost  fearfbl  representations  were  circulated  of  cruelties  prac> 
tised  on  the  true  believers  in  England,  which  produced  the 
utmost  exasperation.  No  man  took  a  more  prominent  share 
in  inflaming  this  feeling  than  that  energetic  Pope,  Sixtus  V. 
It  is  true  he  felt  an  esteem  for  the  high  personal  qualities  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  her  daundess  spirit  excited  his  admiration, 
and  he  even  sent  her  an  invitation  to  return  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Elizabeth  only  replied  with  a  laugh. 
When  the  Pope  heard  of  this  he  declared  that  he  must  find 
other  means  to  deprive  her  of  her  dominions  by  force.  In 
the  spring  of  1582  he  openly  proceeded  to  active  measures. 
In  January,  1587,  he  made  loud  complaints  of  the  dilatory 
proceedings  of  Spain.  When  Philip  II  issued  an  order 
imposing  restrictions  on  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and 
thus  touched  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's  Chair  in  his 
dominions,  the  Pope  burst  into  a  fit  of  angry  passion. 
*What!'  he  exclaimed,  'can  Don  Philip  conduct  himself 
thus  violendy  against  us  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  mal- 
treated by  a  woman  ? ' 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  Pope  and  the  Spanish  King 
when  they  received  intelligence  that  Elizabeth  had  caused 
the  imprisoned  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Pope  Sixtus  filled  the  consistory  of  the  Cardinals  with  vocifera- 
tions against  the  English  Jezebel,  who  had  laid  bands  on  the 
anointed  head  of  a  princess,  subject  to  none  but  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  she  had  herself  acknowledged  to  His  vicegerent.  A 
formal  treaty  was  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  Pope, 
in  which  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  *no  cure  no  pay,' 
promised  a  large  specified  sum  of  money  when  Philip  should 
have  taken  possession  of  an  English  port. 

Though  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  checks  on  the  monarchy 
of  England  were  few,  the  English  people  were,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  has  shown,  a  free  people.  When  intelligence 
arrived  in  England  of  the  great  preparations  which  Philip 
was  making  for  the  invasion  of  the  country,  the  first  person 
to  whom  ihe  Government  thought  of  applying  for  assistance 
was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  Londoners  intreated 
the  Council  to  accept  ten  thousand  men  and  thirty  ships 
amply  furnished.  Circular  letters  asking  for  assistance  were 
sent  round  to  the  lords  lieutenants  of  the  counties,  to  the 
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nobility,  and  the  larger  cities.  The  primate  called  on  the 
clergy  for  their  contributions.  In  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity the  appeal  met  with  a  hearty  answer. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  Sir  George  Carey,  the  nephew  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  therefore  cousin  to  the  Queen,  was 
in  1582  appointed  Captain  of  the  Island  and  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle.    Carey  had  in  1570  distinguished  himself  in  quelJing 
the  revolt  of  the  insurgent  earls  in  the  North.     His  kinsman, 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  sternest  Puritan  of  the  day,  who 
was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bowcombe  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
attracted  by  the  charms  and  fascination  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  had  in  the  various  matrimonial  schemes  that  were 
devised  for  that  unhappy  woman   proposed  George  Carey 
as  a  suitor ;  '  for  so  matched,'  so  Knollys  wrote,  *  Elizabeth 
need  have  no  fear  of  her.'     Through  the  energetic  measures 
of  Carey,  a  man  of  ability  and  vigour,  the  whole  population  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  was  converted  into  an  army ;  the  counties 
of  Hants,  Sussex,  Wilts,  and  even  Berks  being  charged  with 
a  supply  of  men  for  the  protection  of  the  Island,  and  boats 
for  their  transmission  were  provided.     Carey  also  turned  his 
attention  to  the  defences  provided  by  Carisbrooke  Castle. 
In  consequence  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder   and  the 
changes  in  the  art  of  war  to  which  it  gave  occasion  the 
military  engineers  of  Italy,  France,   and   the   Netherlands 
introduced  as  a  defence  for  the  fortresses  on  their  frontiers 
what  has  been  called  the  '  bastion '  system,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  flanking  towers  in  the  ancient  castles.     The 
Italian   engineers  immediately   after   the   invention  of  this 
bastion  system,  which  among  the  various  projects  for  fortify- 
ing places  has  with  some  alteration  in  its  details  till  latterly 
continued  in  vogue,  were  extensively  employed  in  tliis  system 
with  its  salient  or  flanked  angles.     Federigo  Giambelli,  an 
Italian  deserter  from  the  Spanish   service,  by  whom  both 
sides  of  the  Thames  were  fortified  when  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Spaniards  might  sail  up  the  river  and  strike  their 
first  blow  at  London,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  works  at 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  superintended  the  formation  of  the 
bastioned  '  enceinte '  about  Carisbrooke  Castle.     These  out- 
works, which  still  furnish  an  admirable  example  of  this  system 
of  fortification,  were  modelled  on  the  plan  of  those  which 
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veie  consdncted  by  the  ord^s  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  bj 
Pacciotto  for  the  dtadel  of  Antwerp.  These  works  were 
commenced  in  1587,  but  were  nol  completed  till  1588 ;  the 
outer  gate  road  to  the  Castle,  as  well  as  the  angle  of  the  north* 
east  bastion  facing  Newport,  having  that  date  cut  in  the  stone- 
work. These  outworks,  faced  with  stone  and  strengthened 
with  five  bastions,  assumed  an  irregular  pentagonal  shape, 
which  enclosed  about  twenty  acres,  and  were  defended  by 
a  dry  ditch.  The  Government  gave  £4,000  towards  the 
expenses,  and  the  Island  gendemen  £400  more.  Every 
islander  who  has  four  limbs  and  a  heart  in  his  body  is  busy 
at  spadework  under  the  direction  of  the  military  constructor. 
Screams  of  men  come  in  from  the  villages  to  '  Casebrook,'  as 
they  call  it,  with  mattocks  and  spades,  or  trundling  barrows. 
Three  deep  they  march  to  the  sound  of  music,  preceded  by 
women  and  girls  with  green  boughs  and  colours,  some  of 
whom  have  shouldered  soldier-wise  their  spades  or  picks. 
Worthy  John  Baker,  the  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  is  there,  if  not 
lending  a  helping  hand,  encouraging  them  wiih  good  words 
and  texts  from  Scripture.  Newport  has  as  yet  not  got 
a  mayor,  but  the  bailiffs  as  the  '  centoniers '  were  bound  to 
raise  and  equip  a  force  of  233  men  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Island.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  drumming 
going  on  in  the  borough,  for  new  drumsticks  and  drumheads 
begin  to  figiu-e  very  prominently  in  the  town  accounts  of  the 
period.  The  *  butts/  which  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay, 
were  ordered  to  be  immediately  re-made,  *  to  dischardge  the 
towne  of  any  statute  that  may  be  layde  against  the  town  for 
want  of  repayring  them ' — these  butts  (sometimes  called  dead- 
eyes)  having  been  originally  placed  in  the  space  which  was 
afterwards  appropriated  for  a  burial-ground.  Englishmen 
like  their  creature  comforts,  and  the  bailiffs  are  not  unmindful 
of  these,  for  in  the  accounts  for  1588  is  an  entry :  '  Itm.  payde 
to  Mr.  Horlstone  and  Mr.  Badd,  for  here  wch  was  caryed 
out  to  ye  fielde,  whn  the  Spannyards  made  their  attempt  for 
Ingland  xixS.'  Hospitable  men  are  the  good  burghers  of 
Newport,  and  who  will  grudge  a  dinner  to  the  loyal  defenders 
of  the  Island  in  the  citizen's  lowly  parlour  ?  while  in  the  manor 
houses  of  the  gentry  the  wine  was  pledged  with  good  wishes 
for  Old  England,  and  confusion  to  the  Spaniard.     Reviews 
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there  must  be,  with  Sir  George  Carey  looking  on  and  Ladj 
Carey  by  his  side,  accompanied  by  those  three  dignified 
dames,   Mistress    Meux,   Mistress    Oglander,   and  Mistress 
Hobson,  These  ladies  have  bought  ribbons  at  Mr.  Fleming's, 
the  mercer  of  the  High  Street,  and  with  their  own  small 
white  fingers  tie  these  on  the  arms  of  the  men  of  war.     The 
stout-hearied  Island  gendemen  put  off  their  doublets  and 
trunk  hose  to  guard  their  heads  with  morions  and  their 
bodies  with  breast-plates  and  greaves,  and  have  for  their 
weapons  the  firearms  of  the  period,  carabines,  petronels,  or 
dragons,  a  broadsword  dangling  by  their  side,  and  ride  Into 
Carisbrooke  Castle  accompanied  by  their  retainers,  equipped 
with  rapier  and  dagger.     Who  can  describe  the  evolutions 
and  manoeuvres  ?     There  is  wheeling  and  sweeping  to  right 
and  to  left  in  quick  and  double-quick  time. 

On  Thursday,  July  25,  it  is  rumoured  in  Newport  'and 
Carisbrooke  that  the  Spanish  fleet  is  off  the  back  of  the 
Wight,  and  that  brave  Captain  Hawkins  has  taken  a  \wrge 
Portuguese  galleon.  Down  to  the  edges  of  the  cliffs  which 
rise  from  the  English  Channel  flocked  the  people  of  the 
Island.  A  calm  fell;  the  great  ships  of  Spain  lay  motionless 
on  the  water,  and  were  much  too  heavy  to  be  towed.  The 
English  craft  of  the  lighter  kind  were  easily  towed  by  their 
long  boats.  When  a  breeze  set  up,  Frobisher  was  set  upon 
by  several  huge  Spanish  galleons,  and  was  in  great  periL 
For  the  spectators  on  the  shore  it  was  a  solemn  moment  df 
silence — profound,  intensified,  wistful  silence.  But  up  come 
the  sturdy  craft,  the  W^t'/e  Bear  and  the  Elizabeth  Jonas ^  to 
his  relief;  let  Frobisher's  ship  be  sunk  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Spain.  On  came  the '  stately  Spanish  men,'  and 
were  met  by  the  English  captains  fighting  for  Queenr  and 
faith,  but  the  English  had  burnt  all  their  gunpowder.  Recent . 
documentary  evidence  has  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  English 
Ministry  had  been  very  niggardly  in  furnishing  their  ships 
with  ammunition.  The  Spanish  admiral  was  no  better  off, 
for  he  had  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
urging  him  to  be  ready,  and  to  send  him,  if  possible,  some 
'  great  shot,*  for  he  had  expended  his  supply — and  to  wonder- 
fully little  purpose.  On  the  morrow,  Friday  the  28th,  the 
Armada  sailed  up  the  Channel  with  a  fair  breeze,  Howard 
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b^ing  in  their  rear,  now  and  then  keeping  up  a  feeble  fire. 
Raleigh  {Hisiorie  of  the  World,  p.  791)  justly  praises  the 
English  admiral  for  his  skilful  tactics,  though  '  a  great  many 
malignant  fools  found  fault  with  his  demeanour.'  The 
Spanish  admiral  also  showed  great  judgement  in  following 
the  line  of  conduct  that  had  been  traced  out  for  him,  and 
on  Saturday,  July  27,  he  broug:ht  his  fleet  unbroken,  though 
sorely  distressed,  to  anchor  in  Calais  roads. 

There  were  no  bells  then  in  the  stately  grey  old  tower 
of  Carisbrooke  Church  for  the  ringers  to  welcome  the  victory, 
the  commissioners  under  Edward  VI  having  about  forty  years 
before  sold  the  bells  as  old  metal.  But  on  Sunday  the  29th, 
good  John  Baker,  the  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  preached,  we 
may  be  sure,  what  his  parishioners  said  was  one  of  the  best 
sermons  .they  had  ever  heard  from  him,  while  he  wound  up 
his  discourse  with  a  prayer  that  God  might  defend  our  Queen 
and  realm  for  evermore  and  send  us  peace  and  quietness 
among  ourselves.  That  last  week  in  July  was  a  proud  time 
for  the  Isle  of  "Wight  as  for  all  England,  when,  as  Drake 
described  the  scene  in  which  he  played  so  important  a  part, 
*the  Spaniards,  were  chased  out  of  England  round  about 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  for  the  sympathy  of  their 
religion,  hoping  to  find  succour  and  assistance,  a  great 
part  of  them  were  crushed  against  the  rocks.'  Philip  II, 
on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet  on  which  he  had  exhausted 
the  resources  of  Spain  and  built  his  highest  hopes,  only  said, 
*•  I  sent  it  out  against  men  and  not  against  the  billows,'  and 
having  said  this  he  seemed  perfectly  calm.  A  minute  account 
of  the  number  and  force  of  the  Spanish  fleet  is  given  in 
Chamock's  History  of  Marine  Architecture,  The  English 
force  i^  less  minutely  given. 

'  August  w^  1888. 
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THE  SPANISH  FLEET  OFF  THE  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT,  AND  THE  CARISBROOKE 

REGISTER,  JULY,  1588. 

In  the  Registers  of  Carisbrooke  Church,  on  a  taUered  half 
leaf  preceding  the  entries  of  Marriages  for  the  year  1581, 
are  some  notes,  among  them  the  following : — '  1 588.  The 
very  year  that  the  greate  and  huge  fleet  of  the  Spanyard  came 
to  the  He  of  Wight  was  at  Maudlinestide,  in  the  yeere  of  our 

Lord  God,  1588,  the  which  God  defended  us our 

Queene  and  Realm  this  day  and  for  evermore  and  send  us 
truthe  and  quietnes  within  ourselves,  anno  1588/  See  also 
page  626. 

These  few  simple  words,  now  faint  and  barely  discernible 
on  the  tender,  discoloured  paper,  were  inserted  probably 
by  the  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  John  Baker.  Whether  written  by 
him,  or  by  some  one  who  had  access  to  the  Parish  Registers, 
this  entry  is  an  interesting  contemporary  record  of  the  share 
which  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  in  the  great  duel  of  the  closing 
sixteenth  century,  when  England  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  Spain  and  the  Pope.  The  defeat  of  what  is  called 
by  its  Spanish  name,  *  Armada,'  or  fleet,  can  be  read  in  any 
ordinary  English  history  book,  but  it  will  not  be  superfluous 
to  point  out  how  ^  that  great  cast  in  the  game  of  human 
politicks '  proves  the  falsity  of  the  Satanic  observation,  some- 
times attributed  to  Voltaire,  and  sometimes  to  the  first 
Napoleon,  that  *  the  God  of  Heaven  is  always  on  the  side 
of  the  big  battalions.'  Spain,  now  one  of  the  second-rate 
powers  of  Europe,  was  then,  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  pointed 
out,  at  her  zenith.  The  Empire  of  Philip  II  was  both  wide 
and  splendid.  In  Europe  that  proud  and  sullen  monarch 
ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  Franche-Comt^,  Roussillon,  the  Milanese,  and  the  two 
Sicilies.  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  the  other  small  States  of  Italy 
were  as  completely  dependent  on  him  as  Herod  was  upon 
Caesar  Augustus,  and  the  Nizam  and  other  native  princes 
are  upon  the  Government  of  British  India.    In  Asia  the  King 
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of  Spain  was  master  of  the  Philippines^  and  of  all  those  rich 
settlements  which  the  Portuguese  had  made  on  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
in  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelaga  In  America 
his  dominions  extended  on  each  side  of  the  Equator  far  to 
the  north  of  Cancer  and  far  to  the  south  of  Capricorn.  At 
this  season  of  Spain's  greatest  power  its  annual  revenue 
amounted  to  a  sum  near  ten  times  as  large  as  that  which 
England  yielded  to  Elizabeth.  It  is  true,  as  Von  Ranke  has 
observed,  that  while  Philip  II  was  thus  exhausting  his 
dominions  by  heavy  taxation,  his  coffers  were  always  empty 
through  the  expenses  of  his  wars  and  the  ruinous  system 
of  finance  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  Charles  V. 
Philip  had  a  standing  army  of  fifty  thousand  excellent  troops, 
when  England  had  not  a  single  tKatttalion  in  constant  pay,  for 
our  army  is  much  younger  than  our  navy  by  a  good  many 
years.  The  ordinary  naval  force  of  Spain  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  galleys.  Queen  Elizabeth  greatly  encouraged 
the  navy,  but  in  her  economy  of  the  nation's  finances  she 
induced  the  merchants  to  build  large  vessels,  which  on 
occasion  were  converted  into  ships  of  war.  Of  the  176  ships, 
manned  by  14,996  men,  which  met  the  Spanish  Armada, 
a  great  number  were  not  *  shippes  royal.*  The  strenuous 
national  effort  by  which  the  Spanish  Armada  was  discomfited 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol, 
who  not  only  supplied  ships,  but  by  fitting  out  voyages  of 
discovery,  and  (it  must  be  confessed)  also  for  privateering 
purposes,  these  distant  and  perilous  voyages  trained  the 
Frobishers,  Drakes,  and  other  forefathers  of  our  navy,  and 
made  Englishmen  a  nation  of  mariners. 

Before  he  hurled  his  invincible  Armada  against  our  shores, 
the  King  of  Spain  held  what  no  other  prince  in  modern  times 
has  held,  the  dominion  both  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea. 
During  the  greater  part  of  Philip's  reign  he  was  supreme  on 
both  elements,  so  that  his  power  over  Europe  was  greater 
even  than  that  of  Napoleon.  The  French  conqueror  was 
never  master  of  that  silver  strip  of  sea  which  separates 
England  from  France.  That  narrow  strait  was  to  the  French 
Emperor,  to  use  Macaulay's  comparison,  *  what  it  was  of  old 
believed  that  a  running  stream  was  to  the  sorceries  of  a  witch/ 

T  t  2 
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The  sailors  of  Philip  could  menace  the  shores  of  England 
with  no  other  molestation  than  that  which  sprang  up  from 
a  Channel  Fleet  hastily  organized  and  got  together.  Spain 
had,  what  Napoleon  desired  in  vain,  ships,  colonies, 
commerce.  She  long  monopolized  the  trade  of  America 
and  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  All  the  gold  of  the  West  and  all 
the  spices  of  the  East  were  received  and  distributed  by  her ; 
her  commerce  was  interrupted  only  by  a  few  roving  Eno^lish 
privateers  of  the  Spanish  main  and  the  West  Indies.  These 
predatory  enterprises  of  Drake  and  others  had  (it  must  be 
admitted)  something  to  do  with  the  exasperation  of  Philip 
against  England.  The  haughty  monarch  had  reason  for 
being  indignant  with  what  Drake,  who  was  a  humorist,  called 
*  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard.'  Even  after  the  Armada 
English  statesmen  looked  with  great  dread  on  the  maritime 
power  of  Philip.  *  The  King  of  Spain,'  said  the  Lord  Keeper 
(Puckering)  to  the  two  Houses  in  1593,  *  since  he  hath 
usurped  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  hath  thereby  grown 
mighty  by  gaining  the  East  Indies ;  so  as,  how  great  soever 
he  was  before,  he  is  now  thereby  manifestly  more  great.  .  . . 
He  keepeth  a  navy  armed  to  impeach  all  trade  of  merchandise 
from  England  to  Gascoigne  and  Guienne,  which  he  attempted 
to  do  this  last  vintage ;  so  as  he  is  now  become  as  a  frontier 
enemy  to  all  the  West  of  England,  as  well  as  all  the  south 
parts,  as  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight' 

This  ascendancy  of  Spain  over  Europe  was  owing  in  great 
measure  to  her  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Philip  took  a  large 
share  in  the  affairs  of  his  cabinet.  He  was  well  served  by 
his  diplomatists  and  ambassadors.  His  business  and  his 
pleasure  was  to  reflect  upon  their  secret  reports,  and  to  reply 
to  them.  Sympathy  and  frankness  were  not  virtues  of  his, 
but  he  had  that  imperturbable  calmness,  what  the  Spaniards 
call  *  sosiego,'  which  gives  weight  to  a  politician.  The  Duke 
of  Alva,  with  his  hair  grown  grey  in  the  service  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain,  bitter  persecutor  as  he  was,  had  many  merits.  Alva 
was  followed  by  Spinola,  a  man  of  multifarious  activity. 
After  him  Granvella,  who  had  been  administrator  in  the 
Netherlands,  managed  the  machinery  of  the  Spanish  Em- 
pire ;  all  of  them  more  or  less  experienced  statesmen.  The 
secret  spring  of  Spanish  strength  lay  in  her  soldiery.    The 
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Spanish  infantry  were  to  Europe  what  the  British  foot-soldiers 
were  to  Napoleon.  The  fiery  chivalry  of  France  and  the 
steady  Swiss  militia  were  alike  unable  to  break  the  solid  line 
of  the  renowned  infantry  of  Spain.  Its  soldiers  had  been 
trained  in  the  irregular  warfare  of  the  New  World  to  display 
a  fertility  of  resource,  combined  with  perfect  discipline,  which 
made  them  almost  invincible,  and  justified  the  epithet  which 
Philip  bestowed  on  his  Armada.  What  our  forefathers 
thought  of  this  victorious  and  imperial  nation  may  be  learnt 
from  a  memorial  addressed  to  Queen  Mary,  the  English 
consort  of  Philip.  '  They  be  verye  wyse  and  politicke,'  the 
writer  of  it  says,  *and  can  showwe  ther  wysdome,  reform 
and  brydell  ther  owne  natures  for  a  tyme,  and  applye  ther 
conditions  to  the  maners  of  those  men  with  whom  they 
meddell  gladlye  by  friendshyppe ;  whose  mischievous  maners 
a  man  shall  never  knowe  untylle  he  come  under  ther 
subjection;  but  then  shall  he  parfectlye  perceyve  and  fele 
them,  which  thynge,  I  pray  God,  England  never  do,  for 
in  dissimulations  untyll  they  have  ther  purposes,  and  after- 
wards in  oppression  and  tyrannye,  when  they  can  obtayne 
them,  they  do  exceed  all  other  nations  upon  the  earthe.' 

In  1588  England  was  confronted  with  this  formidable 
foe,  who  was  backed  up  by  the  spiritual  encouragement 
of  a  consecrated  banner  and  benediction  received  firom 
the  Pope,  Sixlus  V.  The  Spanish  fleet,  which  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  augmented 
to  the  number  of  130  vessels.  Happily  for  England  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  best  sailor  in  Spain,,  was,  when 
the  Armada  started  from  Lisbon,  sinking  under  the  fever 
of  which  he  died,  and  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  Vice- Admiral, 
the  Duke  of  Paliano,  an  excellent  oflicer,  sickened  and  died 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  After  some  delay  Philip  gave  the 
command  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  was  no 
sailor  at  all,  but  who  was  assisted  by  Don  Martinez  de 
Ricaldi,  a  Biscayan  mariner  of  great  experience.  The 
veteran  infantry  of  Spain,  who  were  to  co-operate  with  the 
navy,  were  under  the  command  of  Alessandro  Farnese,  great 
grandson  of  the  Pope  Paul  III,  and  known  in  history  as  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  Farnese,  who  was  the  ablest  general  of  his 
time,  had  laid  his  plans  with  his  usual  consummate  military 
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genius.  Elizabeth  had  even  abler  counsellors  than  Philip, 
such  as  Burleigh  and  other  'statesmen,  old  in  bearded 
majesty/  whom  the  last  of  the  bards  saw  in  vision  from  the 
top  of  Snowdon,  encircling  the  Virgin  Queen.  Burleigh 
opened  negotiations  with  Spain,  but  these  were  fruitless. 
Ranke,  in  his  History  of  the  Popes,  has  pointed  out  that 
Philip  had  some  grounds  for  exacting  vengeance  upon  the 
English.  He  had  not  been  spared  by  Elizabeth,  who  openly 
took  part  with  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  against  him. 
He  had  received  personal  insulis,  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  mockery  in  comedies  and  lampoons.  Insults  stir 
up  hatred  more  than  injuries.  The  English  Queen  and  her 
ministers  foresaw  that  no  sacrifices  they  could  make  would 
disarm  the  animosity  of  the  Spaniards.  Elizabeth  was  an 
elderly  woman,  in  her  fifty-fifth  year.  In  spite  of  her  years 
she  reviewed  her  army  at  Tilbury  Fort,  riding  on  a  war-horse, 
wearing  armour  on  her  back,  and  with  a  marshal's  truncheon 
in  her  hand.  *  I  know,'  she  said  to  her  men,  *  that  I  have  but 
the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart 
of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too,  and  think  foul 
scorn  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should 
dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realms.' 

Before  speaking  these  brave  words  preparations  had  been 
made  by  the  Queen's  orders  for  watching  and  guarding  every 
important  point  on  our  coasts  that  was  likely  to  be  threatened 
Moveable  columns  kept  up  a  communication  between  the 
more  exposed  stations.  Lord  Macaulay's  stirring  ballad, 
*  The  Spanish  Armada,'  puts  before  us  in  a  short  compass, 
belter  than  any  general  description,  the  arrangements  made 
by  fire-beacons  on  the  hills  and  fells  of  England  to  flash 
intelligence  of  the  Spaniard's  approach. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  was  put  into  a  formidable  attitude 
of  defence.  The  Queen's  maternal  cousin.  Sir  George  Carey, 
was  then  Captain  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  So  early  as  1583, 
at  which  time  apprehensions  of  a  Spanish  invasion  were 
assuming  a  definite  shape,  the  Island  was  provided  with 
a  train  of  artillery,  every  parish  providing  a  piece  of  brass 
ordnance  with  different  calibres  of  from  one  to  six  pounds, 
and  particular  farms  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  drawing 
them.    In  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  (40,  xxiv.  A)  is  a  list  of  the 
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*  Ccnrcoeers*'  as  dier  w«re  ctljed.  Tbene  wiew  Ve^i  of  ;h<^5»e 
taking  their  naxses  tem  Broels  Mo<:isrvNtt,  Sw*n*:oiv  Km^c- 
sion,  NcEwel  Yav^imi  Bembdii^.  S^^nNlrv,  ar,vi  WvV,\vr- 
loo,  each  chi^ged  with  tbe  defence  of  a  cenain  p^^ivMi  ot*  ;he 
coast,  acd  commandii^g  a  force  of  fn>ni  70  to  143  n>en» 
amountiiig  to  upwards  of  1800  in  alK  Each  *Cen{one* 
had  its  piece  of  ordnance,  and  its  beacon^  with  watchers^  ami 
nobbkrs  to  raise  an  immediate  alann.  In  the  san>e  \v)utt>e 
is  a  copy  of  Sir  George  Carev's  minute  instructions  to  the 

•  ccntoneers/  filling  seventeen  pages,  and  a  list  of  the  artillery 
furnished  to  the  '  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight '  by  Ro\**l 
Warrant,  Feb.  14,  1683,  Carey,  aN^ailing  himself  of  the 
general  alarm  spread  over  the  Island  from  the  menace  of 
invasion,  attempted  an  undue  exertion  of  his  authority*  which 
drew  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  These  remonstrances,  along  with  a  letter  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Sir  George  Carey's  answer,  ilateii 
Nov.  27,  1588,  can  be  read  in  Worsley  {NisL  L  \\\ 
pp.  97-107).  In  Appendix,  No.  x\nii.  of  that  same  history 
will  be  found  a  full  account  of*  The  Woorkes  and  Reparacons 
done  upon  Her  Grace's  Castles  and  forts,  within  the  Isle  of 
Wighte,  viz.  Caresbrooke,  Yarmouth,  Freshwater.* 

•From  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  these  works/  as 
Mr.  Stratton  points  out  [Guide,  p.  15),  it  appears  they  wero 
commenced  in  1587,  but  they  were  not  completed  till  1588, 
the  outer  gate-road  to  the  Castle,  as  well  as  the  angle  of  the 
north-east  bastion  facing  Newport,  having  that  date  cut  in  the 
stone- work.'  It  appears  from  the  Oglander  MSS.  that  the 
outworks  which  surround  Carisbrooke  Castle,  enclosing 
a  space  of  twenty  acres,  were  the  work  of  an  Italian  engineer 
named  Genebella.  Sir  John  Oglander's  Gencbella  was 
probably  the  Federigo  Giambelli,  an  Italian  deserter  from 
the  Spanish  service,  by  whom  both  sides  of  the  Tljamc« 
were  fortified,  when  it  was  given  out  that  the  Spaniards 
intended  to  sail  up  the  river  and  strike  their  first  blow  at 
London. 

On  July  25,  the  *  Maudlinestide '  of  the  Carisbrooke 
entry,  Charles,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  Kngli»h 
Admiral,  came  up  with  part  of  the  Armada  off  the  ImIc  of 
Wight,  where  Captain   Hawkins  took  a  large   PortugticHe 
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galleon.  Presently  it  fell  a  calm,  the  great  ships  of  Spain 
lay  motionless  upon  the  water,  and  were  much  too  heavy 
to  be  towed.  The  English  craft  of  the  lighter  kind  were 
easily  towed  by  their  long  boats.  When  a  breeze  sprung  up 
Frobisher  was  set  upon  by  several  galleons,  and  was  in  great 
peril,  but  the  White  Bear  and  the  Elizabeth  Jonas  came  up  to 
his  relief.  Other  ships  ranged  upon  either  side,  and  the 
battle  seemed  to  be  coming  general  had  not  the  English 
burnt  away  all  their  gunpowder.  One  instance  of  the  fact 
noticed  by  the  historians,  that  had  not  the  Queen's  ill-timed 
parsimony  kept  her  fleet  insufficiently  supplied  with  powder, 
the  Armada  would  have  been  destroyed.  As  it  was,  so  says 
John  Speed,  in  his  Chronicle^  '  each  shooting  oflf  their  whole 
sides,  and  not  six  score  yards  the  one  from  the  other,  till 
at  length  the  English  so  battered  the  Spanish  high  turrets, 
that  they  were  forced  once  more  to  secure  themselves  in 
a  rundelL'     See  also  page  640. 

Strada,  whose  Latin  history  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
is  written  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  Spain,  admits  that 
the  result  of  the  Armada,  both  in  the  loss  of  ships  and  men, 
filled  all  Spain  with  mourning.  When  Philip  II  was  told 
of  it,  he  said, '  I  sent  it  out  against  men  and  not  billows,'  and 
having  said  this  he  seemed  perfectly  calm.  Camden,  speak- 
ing of  this  great  victory,  writes,  *  Whereupon  several  monies 
were  coined,  some  in  memory  of  the  victory,  with  a  fleet 
flying  with  full  sails,  and  this  inscription,  "  Venit,  vidit,  fugit," 
**  It  came,  it  saw,  it  fled."  Others  in  honour  of  the  Queen, 
with  fire-ships  and  a  fleet  all  in  confusion,  inscribed,  "Dux 
femina  facti,"  that  is,  a  woman  was  the  conductor  of  the 
exploit.'     See  also  page  641. 

The  medals  and  jettons  however  which  were  struck  on 
the  occasion  were  entirely  Dutch;  none  were  struck  in 
England.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  which  represents  the 
Spanish  fleet  upon  the  obverse,  with  the  words  *  Flavit 
Jehovah,  et  dissipati  sunt,  1588,*  *The  Eternal  blew,  and 
they  are  scattered.*  The  entry  in  the  Carisbrooke  Register, 
in  a  like  spirit,  attributes  the  defeat  of  the  *  big  battalions '  to 
Him  who  *  maketh  the  devices  of  the  people  to  be  of  none 
effect.' 

December  5, 1885. 
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THE  STEPHENS  FAMILY  IN  THE  ISLE 

OF  WIGHT, 

L 

Families  rise  and  fall.  They  have  their  spring  and  summer^ 
sunshine  glare,  their  wane,  and  decline.  There  are  limits 
ordained  to  everything  under  the  sun.  Man  will  not  abide 
in  honour.  The  family  of  Stephens  rose  rapidly  and  felt 
almost  as  suddenly.  Within  three  generations  they  had 
acquired  and  lost  their  estates  of  Bowcombe  in  Carisbrooke» 
and  Barton  in  Whippingham.  If  there  are  still  descendants 
bearing  their  name,  the  place  that  once  knew  them  knows 
them  no  more.  They  have  vanished  out  of  sight.  Their 
history  is  told  in  a  curious  old  book,  with  the  title  of  Tht 
Castle  Builders:  or^  the  History  of  William  Stephens,  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  £sq,,  lately  deceased,  A  political  noi'el,  ntver 
before  published  in  any  language,  London,  1759.  From  this 
biography  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
1588,  a  yeoman  fan^ily  of  the  name  of  Stephens  was  settled 
in  the  parish  of  Christchurch,  Hants.  The  marriage  of 
Richard,  the  son  of  Richard  and  Audrey  Stephens,  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Doleman,  of  Norris,  in  the 
parish  of  Whippingham,  first  gave  the  family  of  Stephens 
a  footing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Richard  had  four  sons  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth — Richard ;  William,  who  was  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple ;  Henry,  a  merchant ;  and  David,  who  lived  with  his 
eldest  brother  Richard  and  took  the  charge  and  management 
of  the  estate  for  him. 

William  Stephens,  the  founder  of  the  family,  who,  besides 
being  called  to  the  Common  Law  Bar,  was  also  a  Civilian  of 
Doctors'  Commons,  married  in  1639  Anne,  daughter  of  one 
Redman  and  widow  of  Edward  Herbert,  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  gentleman.  The  father  of  this  lady,  if  not  the  Lawyer 
Redman  who,  with  his  brother  attorneys  Gosson  and  Ayres, 
according  to  Oglander  {Memoirs,  p.  21),  by  stirring  up  suits 
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at  law  between  the  farmers  and  the  yeomanry,  did  great 
mischief  among  the  community,  was  probably  connected 
with  this  Redman,  who  bought  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
Thorneys  and  Bordwood  Forest  for  as  much  as  the  wood 
on  them  was  worth  in  1627.  The  young  lady  herself,  who 
was  beautiful  and  comely,  proved  an  excellent  helpmate  to 
Stephens.  A  good  wife  gives  power  to  a  man's  elbow  when 
he  is  pushing  his  way  in  the  world.  It  is  expressly  said  that 
Herbert's  widow  was  a  woman  of  great  capacity  and  well 
educated.  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  *  basest  among  the 
base'  as  Hallam  calls  him,  had  succeeded  the  bibulous 
Earl  of  Portland  as  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  As 
head  of  the  family  of  Herbert,  the  Earl  was  connected  with 
Mrs.  Stephens's  first  husband,  and  he  extended  his  patronage 
to  her  second  husband,  who,  already  recorder  of  Newport, 
was  in  1642  appointed  by  the  Governor  steward  and  bailiff 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  When  in  1642  Lucius  Carey,  Viscount 
Falkland,  was,  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  King,  '  dis- 
abled,' or  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, after  an  interval  of  some  time,  William  Stephens, 
LL.D.,  took  his  place  among  the  new  members — *  Recruiters  * 
as  Anthony  Wood  and  the  Royalists  called  them — as 
M.P.  for  Newport,  I.  W.  In  the  calendar  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1645  ^^^  ^  found  an  entry 
of  November  24,  containing  a  letter  from  the  freeholders  of 
Newport,  I.  W.,  alleging  that  Stephens  had  collected  *a 
tumultuous  rabble'  on  the  day  of  election,  and  being  re- 
corder of  the  town  peremptorily  ordered  the  sergeants  to 
lay  a  gentleman  of  known  integrity  and  a  freeholder  by  the 
heels.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  examina- 
tion, with  what  result  does  not  appear.  Bacon  in  his  *  Essay 
on  Nobility,'  asserts  that  '  there  is  rarely  any  rising  but  by 
a  commixture  of  good  and  evil  arts' ;  Stephens,  like  most 
party  politicians,  was  probably  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  means  by  which  he  gained  promotion.  During  the 
Puritan  ascendancy  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  ruling 
authorities  that  he  was  enabled  to  feather  his  nest  by  re- 
ceiverships and  stewardships  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the 
bishops,  and  deans  and  chapters.  Besides  these,  he  pur- 
chased the  Manor  of  Barton  for  £2000  and  the  Manor  of 
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Bowcbmbe  for  £8000,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  Church,  along  iK-ith  numerous  other  properties 
elsewhere.  Although  in  public  life  he  had  always  an  eje  to 
the  main  chance,  when  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
times,  he  was,  in  private  life,  as  husband,  father,  friend,  and 
neighbour,  possessed  of  those  amiable  qualities  which  marked 
the  character  of  his  son  and  grandson,  who  however  did 
not  inherit  his  businesslike  qualities.  Within  a  year  after 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose 
cause  he  had  taken  up  with  so  much  profit  to  himself,  died 
William  Stephens  in  1659.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  created  Doctor 
of  Ci\il  Law  by  the  University  of  Oxford  by  diploma,  was 
a  Judge  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Forfeited  Estates. 

The  Doctor,  as  he  was  called,  left  several  children,  of 
whom  William,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  estate,  and, 
being  disappointed  in  love,  hastily  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Henry  Hillery,  a  grazier  in  Dorsetshire.  Her  portion  was 
£3000,  a  sum  of  money  which,  combined  with  her  want  of 
rank  and  position,  was  considered  inadequate  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  an  ambitious  family  who  had  just  begim  to  lift  up 
their  heads  in  the  world.  To  make  up  for  this  domestic 
disappointment  he  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
Militia  under  Lord  Culpepp)er,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  after  which  he  was  successively  promoted  to  the 
ranks  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  by  the  next 
Governor,  Sir  Robert  Holmes.  In  1684  he  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  i,  1685,  John  Evelyn 
witnessed  with  grief  the  scene  of  ghastly  revelry  and 
gambling:  in  the  gallery  of  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  which 
Mr.  Frith's  well-known  picture  and  Lord  Macaulay's  better- 
known  narrative  have  made  familiar.  On  Friday,  February  6, 
at  noon,  Charles  II  died.  The  King's  death  brought  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  to  a  high  tide ;  and  when 
James  II  soon  after  his  accession  summoned  his  only  Par- 
liament, the  supporters  of  the  Government  came  to  West- 
minster in  an  overwhelming  majority.  James  himself  said 
that,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty  members,  the  House 
was  just  such  as  he  would  have  nominated.  During  the 
preceding  reign,  in  the  scare  occasioned  by  the  Rye  House 
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Plot,  borough  after  borough  was  compelled  to  surrender  its 
privileges,  and  new  charters  were  granted  which  gave  the 
ascendancy  generally  to  the  nominees  of  the  Crown.  At 
a  still  earlier  date,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Charles  II,  by 
a  charter  granted  to  a  suit  of  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of 
Newport  the  Mayor  was  to  be  chosen  from  among  the 
Aldermen,  who  were  to  be  twelve  in  number ;  the  Aldermen 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  out  of  the 
chief  burgesses ;  the  Mayor  to  be  sworn  into  his  office 
before  the  Governor  of  the  Island  or  his  steward.  The 
borough  of  Newport  thus  reconstituted  returned  as  its 
representatives  in  the  Parliament  which  assembled  in  May, 
1685,  the  Governor,  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  and  Sir  William 
Stephens,  Kt.,  of  Bowcombe.  When  the  Convention  was 
summoned  in  1688-89  there  were  scarcely  any  contests. 
The  nation  had  during  more  than  a  year  been  kept  in 
constant  expectation  of  a  Parliament.  Writs  had  been  twice 
issued  and  twice  recalled.  In  almost  every  county  and 
borough  the  electors  had  fixed  upon  their  candidates — good 
Protestants  —  and  these  were  generally  returned  without 
opposition.  Newport  again  sent  up  Sir  William  Stephens. 
When  the  Convention  was  after  much  deliberation  turned 
into  a  Parliament,  he  remained  in  it,  to  be  again  returned, 
along  with  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  in  the  new  Parliament,  which, 
assembling  in  March,  1689,  was  dissolved  in  October,  1695. 
Sir  William  did  not  seek  for  re-election  in  the  following 
Parliament.  *From  long  experience,'  writes  the  author  of 
the  Castle  Builders,  *  and  persuasion  of  the  folly  of  engaging 
in  public  affairs  to  the  neglect  and  dissipation  of  one's 
private  fortune,  he  admonished  his  eldest  son  a  little  before 
his  death  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  public  if  he 
could  avoid  it  with  honour ' — a  confession  of  the  vanity  of 
Parliamentary  ambition,  which  has  probably  been  made  by 
many  an  aspiring  and  mortified  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  since  that  day. 

Besides  these  barren  Parliamentary  honours  Sir  William 
Stephens  had  obtained  more  substantial  promotion.  Sir 
Robert  Holmes,  to  make  him  some  amends,  proposed  in 
1689  to  appoint  him  his  deputy,  which,  it  is  said.  Sir  William 
immediately  rejected,  thanking  the  Governor  for  a  feather 
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in  his  cap  for  one  daj,  which  might  adorn  that  of  another 
the  next,  and  therefore  refused  anything  less  than  the  King's 
commission,  which  was  afterwards  granted  him,  and  he  ^"as 
the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  Island.  But  this  pro- 
motion, though  a  hicrative  one,  being  but  of  a  short  duration, 
was  far  from  extricating  him  from  his  difficulties,  for  now  his 
whole  time  was  taken  up  between  his  new  employments 
added  to  the  foregoing,  and  attendance  in  Parliament,  where 
he  served  for  the  borough  of  Newport.  And  when  the  time 
came  for  a  change  neither  his  punctuality  nor  integrity  was 
of  any  avail,  for  Lord  Cutts,  on  being  appointed  Governor 
upon  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  writes  to  the  Lieut.- 
Governor  *  that  he  has  chosen  a  new  one,  not  out  of  any 
unkindness  to  him,  whom  he  assures  of  his  friendship  upon 
all  occasions,  but  because  it  requires  one  that  shall  have  no 
other  business  to  mind,  but  resides  always  at  the  Castle  and 
gives  himself  up  to  it.'  It  must  be  observed  that  Sir  William's 
house  '  being  within  a  mile  of  the  Castle  he  spent  more 
time  there  than  his  successor.'  (CasiU  Builders,  pp.  13,  14.) 
Sir  William's  successor  in  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  the  Puritan  colonel,  John  Dudley,  afterwards  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  Dudley,  in  spite  of  his  stern  Puritanism, 
seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  what  our  forefathers  called 
'  led-captain '  to  Lord  Cults,  not  only  in  managing  the 
electorsd  and  municipal  constituencies  in  the  Island  (see 
Cas/U  Builders,  pp.  29,  30),  but  also  paying  Lord  Cutts's 
bills,  pacifying  his  creditors,  and  even  bottling  his  wine. 

Poor  Sir  William  did  not  long  survive  his  dismissal  by 
Lord  Cults  and  his  cessation  from  Parliamentary  labours. 

A  monument  on  the  north  wall  of  the  interior  of  Caris- 
brooke  Church  has  the  following  epitaph :  *  Here  under  lyeth 
the  body  of  Sir  William  Stephens,  Knt.,  some  years  Lieut.- 
Govemr.  of  the  Island,  who  dyed  Oct.  26,  1697,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age.'  On  one  side  of  him  lie  the  remains 
of  Dame  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died  January  12,  169}  \  on 
the  other  his  brother  Henry,  who  died  June  28,  1689.  Also 
near  them  lie  the  ashes  of  Hilary,  Mary  Ann,  and  Rachel, 
their  children,  who  died  in  their  infancy. 

.  November  23,  1889. 
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II. 


Sir  William  Stephens  left  three  children.  'William,  the 
eldest/  who  spent  what  was  left  by  his  father  Sir  William, 
who  had  let  too  much  of  it  slip  through  his  fingers,  was,  as 
the  Carisbrooke  Register  shows,  born  at  Bowcombe  January 
28,  1671,  and  baptized  February  28  the  same  year.  A 
daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Hodges,  '  an  honest  gentleman 
of  small  estate,'  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  She  died  at 
Bath  of  small-pox  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  her  age  without 
issue.  William  was  sent  to  Winchester  School  (where  he 
was  a  Commoner)  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge,  *  not  from 
any  dislike  to  Oxford,  but  that  he  might  not  be  too  near 
William,  the  son  of  Dr.  Pittis,  his  cousin,  who  was  of 
New  College,  and  of  more  wit  and  learning  than  discretion.' 
The  younger  brother,  Richard  Stephens,  entered  Queen's 
College,  Oxford  (so  the  present  Provost  has  kindly  extracted 
from  the  College  Regisier)^  March  23,  r697,  took  his  B.  A- 
at  Queen's  October  14,  1701.  He  was  then  made  Fellow  of 
All  Souls,  where  he  proceeded  M.A.  June  6,  1705,  B.M. 
May  19,  1 7 10,  D.M.  December  17,  17 14.  This  Richard 
Stephens  appears  to  have  been  a  pert  youth,  as  may  be  seen 
in  his  answer  (the  CasiU  Builders,  p.  25)  to  the  Provost  of 
Queen's,  Timothy  Halton,  who  was  *jobing'  (the  Oxford 
slang  term  for  what  in  my  undergraduate  days  was  called 
'rowing')  him,  when  he  had  set  his  chambers  on  fire, 
*  Fear  not,  sir,  I'll  build  tlie  college  again.'  He  practised  as 
a  physician  in  Winchester  and  then  in  Dublin,  and  died  in 
1735,  leaving  two  daughters  with  small  fortunes,  Mrs.  Susan- 
nah and  Mrs.  Ann  Stephens,  to  whom  the  author  of  the 
Castle  Builders  dedicates  his  book,  and  whose  virtues  he 
commends.  William  Stephens  after  leaving  Cambridge,  was 
entered  of  the  Temple,  but  was  never  called  to  the  Bar. 
In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was  introduced  into  the  company 
of  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Newdegate,  Bart.,  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  where  she  was  making  a  visit  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
She  was  fair,  and  he  was  graceful  in  his  person  and  con- 
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veisatioii.  The  joung  people  k>\cd  ooe  another.  The 
ladj's  hsba  objected  on  aocoont  of  the  smallness  of  WlUtam 
Stephens's  pairimoDj,  but  the  cooise  of  tnie  k>ve  ran  smooth 
at  the  last.  Tber  became  a  wedded  pair.  As  ho*  epitaph 
in  Carisbrooke  Church  recites,  she  ixas  a  faithful,  affectionate 
wife  and  mother,  amid  many  cares,  troubles,  and  afflicdons. 
She  was  born  at  Albory,  the  seat  of  the  Newdegate  &mily, 
December,  1675,  and  died  on  April  i,  1740.  Within  a 
little  more  than  a  jear  after  they  were  married,  his  £uher  died 
in  1697,  the  year  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  at  R}-swick 
was  signed  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people  of  England.  On 
Mardi  8,  1702,  Aime  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Parliament  in  being  at  her  accession  sat  till  May  25,  the 
Queen  in  her  first  speech  recommending  the  union  between 
England  and  Scotland.  By  law  it  would  have  expired  within 
six  months  of  the  King*s  death,  but  the  Queen  dissolved  it 
before  that  period  had  elapsed.  She  marked  her  partiality 
for  the  Tories  by  calling  to  her  councils  some  of  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  who  had  declined  all  offers  of  place  under  the 
late  King.  WilUam  Stephens,  though  his  grandfather  had 
been  a  Roundhead  and  Parliamentarian  in  the  CiWl  War, 
was  himself  a  Tory,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  His  acquaintance  and  the  Corporation 
of  Newport  pressed  upon  him  to  stand  for  that  borough. 
'  He  complied  however  with  such  reluctance  that,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  said  to  his  wife  on  his  return  from  his  election, 
'*  I  have  done  ill  in  disobeying  my  father's  injunction."  His 
wife,  ever  ready  to  comfort  and  willing  to  extenuate,  asked 
him  if  he  could  avoid  with  honour  (his  father's  words),  when 
the  people  were  luianimous  in  their  choice  of  him  and  had 
earnestly  besought  him  to  represent  them  in  Parliament, 
thotigh  in  her  heart  she  wished  it  had  been  otherwise.' 
{Castle  Builders ^  pp.  25,  26.) 

The  retturn  to  the  writs,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  new 
Queen,  brought  together  a  Parliament  largely  favourable  to 
the  Tories,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  use  their  power  for 
party  purposes,  and  brought  in  measures  which  were 
obnoxious  to  the  House  of  Lords.  These  disputes  split  up 
the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  more 
moderate  declined  to  be  instrumental  in  an  attempt  to  coerce 
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the  Lords.  It  does  not  appear  what  part  William  Stephens 
took  in  this  Parliament,  which  was  dissolved  March,  1705. 
At  the  elections  for  the  New  Parliament  the  Whigs  gained 
ground,  though  the  Court,  which  had  been  veering  round  to 
that  party,  did  not  openly  help  them.  The  Parliament  of 
1707  which  succeeded  it  was  still  more  of  a  Whig  com- 
plexion. At  both  these  elections  Newport  remained  faithful 
to  its  old  member  Stephens,  though  the  author  of  the 
Castle  Builders  intimates  that  there  were  'false  brethren/ 
who,  for  the  sake  of  place,  from  being  mighty  Tories  were 
in  due  time  metamorphosed  into  staunch  Whigs.  One  of 
these  was  Col.  Anthony  Morgan,  who,  being  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Island,  had  great  influence  with  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Newport.  The  Parliament  of  1708  lasted  only  two 
years,  after  which  time  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Queen,  who 
was  weary  of  the  ascendancy  exercised  over  her  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  wished  to  free  herself  from  the 
thrall  of  that  imperious  great  lady.  The  Whigs  who  then 
composed  the  Ministry  resolved  to  resign,  and  Parliament 
was  dissolved  at  a  very  unfortunate  time  for  that  party, 
whom  the  Sacheverell  impeachment  and  the  domineering 
spirit  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  brought  into  great 
unpopularity.  The  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  were 
very  hotly  fought.  Newport  returned  Stephens  with  General 
Webb,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Wynendaal,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  Captain  and  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  result  of  this  election  was  the  triumph  of  the  Tories  and 
their  pacific  foreign  policy,  which  was  crowned  finally  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  so  beneficial  to  England.  Parliament  was 
dissolved  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment Stephens  was  again  re-elected  with  tlie  Tory  General 
Webb  as  his  colleague.  At  the  end  of  about  twelve  years' 
toil  or  more,  for  his  comfort  the  Lord  Treasurer  told  him  in 
171 2  that  '  he  had  him  in  his  pocket,'  and  in  some  months 
after  that  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Victualling,  of 
which  he  wrote  word  to  the  Corporation  of  Newport,  who 
thereupon  re-elected  him  (Castle  Builders ,  p.  35).  By  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  change  of  ministiy  he  was 
dismissed  from  this  office,  *  not  before  he  was  honoured  with 
a  visit  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  him 
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BQch  ^^cirtu  ihii  in  rbe  ciecdon  ol  1714  Mr.  Slepiwo$  wji$ 
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to  z  pc'i  ibe  Corpcwa:x>D  mwe  jmilr  emhurrtss^i  in  tixii^ 
their  chooce.  A  comj^tmise  i|>peus  10  lu\>^  N^en  nude^  *$ 
Morgan  was  returned  along  viih  Stephens;  who  had  $At  in 
afl  the  bie  Qneen^s  Faritaments  and  the  fifsl  I^uiioment  of 
George  L 

T^  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dmastv  was  followeil  bv 
the  rebdiion  of  1713,  when  'a  parrel  of  nonh-countrv 
jockeys  and  fbx-hnnteis  and  a  rabble  of  Scoitish  High« 
land^'  attempted  to  restore  the  Stuaits.  In  consequence 
of  the  prevalent  disaffection  against  the  Whig  Governments 
Walpole  carried  the  substitution  of  septennial  for  triennial 
Parliaments,  a  measure  now  so  often  arraigned  by  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Whig  party.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  the  Parliament  electeii  in  1714-15 
lasted  till  1722.  When  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  I7aat 
Mr.  Stephens  had  now  become  of  little  importance  to  the 
Corporation  of  Newport,  who  had  been  for  some  years  under 
the  tuition  of  Col.  Morgan.  A  successor  to  Mr.  Stephens 
was  recommended,  and  the  recommendation  backed  bv  two 
very  small  sheets  of  paper  marked  and  numbered  each  it  a 50. 
This  candidate  was  not  chosen.  Whether  the  offer  was  too 
small  does  not  appear,  but  the  Earl  of  March  and  Lord 
Whitworth  were  returned  for  Newport ;  and  as  the  Knrl  of 
March  elected  to  serve  for  Chichester,  Charles  Cadogan,  Kflq., 
was  elected  in  his  place.  'So  low  had  the  Corporation 
fallen  that,  instead  of  choosing  one  of  their  own  country  as 
their  representative,  a  footman  came  with  an  order  to  send 
a  stranger  for  a  member,  not  one  of  them  daring  to  growl  or 
show  his  teeth  this  day.'  The  gentlemen  of  the  Corporation 
of  Newtown  made  up  for  this  dismissal  of  an  old  servant  by 
the  Newport  people,  as  they  elected  Mr.  Stephens  for  their 
borough.  At  the  death  of  George  I  in  1727  Mr.  Stej)hi'n», 
who  had  spent  the  last  of  his  esute,  *  took  leave  of  Parlia- 
ment,' not  without  reason  to  believe,  as  was  said  by 
Sir  Robert  (a  wiser)  Worsley,  little  of  whose  money  was  so 
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spent,  'that  party  was  a  contrivance  only. to  serve  private 
interests'  {Castle  Builders^  p.  49). 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  poor  Stephens  is  the  sad  story 
of  an  impecunious  man,  out  at  elbows.  He  had  muddled 
away  an  estate  which  had  been  lessened  by  his  father's 
expenditure  in  housekeeping.  He  had  two  houses,  one  at 
Whippingham,  the  other  at  Carisbrooke,  Bowcombe.  Not 
content  with  these,  he  had  built  himself  a  cottage  of  gentility, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of '  Buen  Retiro,'  near  Cowes. 
These  houses  became,  to  use  his  biographer's  words,  *  the 
rendezvous  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  resorting  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  though  he  was  plain  in  his  furniture  as  in  his 
own  apparal,  yet  such  were  the  outgoings  for  so  small  an 
estate  as  would  amaze  any  one.'  His  office  as  Commissioner 
of  Victualling  did  not  mend  matters,  as  it  lasted  for  only 
a  short  time  and  brought  his  family  up  to  town.  He  had 
a  large  family,  seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  They  were 
expensively  brought  up  and  educated.  His  eldest  son 
William,  after  having  been  sent  to  Newport  Grammar  School 
and  then  to  Winchester,  was  matriculated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  his  uncle  Richard  had  been  before  him,  as 
appears  by  the  register  of  matriculations,  superior  or  gentle- 
man commoner,  on  March  14,  aged  17.  From  thence 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  where  he  proceeded  B.C.L.  on  June  12,  17 13,  and 
D.C.L.  on  October  23,  1728,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  1723.  Briefs  did  not  flow  in; 
Mr.  Williams,  Town  Clerk  of  Newport,  was  among  his  best 
friends.  *  I  never  made,'  he  writes,  *  above  a  hundred  pounds 
in  any  one  year  of  the  twelve  of  my  practice ;  I  have  attended 
every  circuit,  and  been  stewing  every  term  in  courts.'  In 
1736  he  took  holy  orders,  and,  after  serving  several  curacies, 
was  presented  by  All  Souls  College  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Barking  in  Essex,  which  is  in  their  gift,  in  1746.  Here  he 
died  much  beloved  on  January  27,  1750,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  according  to  his  desire  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  his  parish.  He  was  unmarried,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  help  his  unfortunate  father  and  his  family. 

November  30,  1889. 
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Riches  too  often  take  vings  and  flj  awar  at  the  most 
mconvenient  season,  when  men  desire  to  give  their  children 
the  best  edocation  and  training*  or  when  they  feel  the  need 
of  providing  against  rainy  dajs  and  sick  days,  days  of  infirmity 
and  age.  Wiliiam  Stephens  was  a  little  more  than  half-way 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  had  to  give  up 
his  seat  in  Parliament  and  sell  his  estates  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
He  had  to  ezpehenoe  the  bondage  that  comes  of  borrowing 
money.  To  borrow  is  to  burden  a  man's  self  with  a  load  in 
life  that  may  weigh  down  life  and  last  for  life,  and  perhaps 
wear  out  and  outlive  life.  Stephens  was  in  this  deplorable 
situation  when,  after  twenty-five  years'  trial  of  Parliamentary 
friendships,  he  called  together  his  acquaintance  to  consult 
upon  the  state  of  his  afiairs  at  Wameford  in  Hampshire. 
When  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  his  whole  estate 
would  pay  his  debts,  some  of  his  old  companions  advised 
him  to  abscond  while  his  son  sold  what  he  had.  A  boon 
companion  of  the  former  owner  purchased  the  finest  manor 
in  the  country,  as  he  afterwards  boasted,  for  £2000  under  its 
value.  '  It  is  true,'  says  the  writer  of  the  Casi/e  Buiiders^ 
P>  53«  '  however  childishly  sold,  the  estate  was  fairly  bought 
and  paid  for,  and  the  purchaser  had  good  nature  enough  to 
allow  the  poor  man's  wife  £20  per  annum  as  long  as  she 
lived,  besides  which  be  did  several  good  offices  for  some  of 
the  younger  children.'  The  same  writer  also  adds  that 
abandoned  by  the  Tories  he  was  taken  up  by  the  Whigs. 
These  new  allies  did  not  avail  him  much  in  his  pursuit  of 
a  livelihood.  The  truth  is,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pu^  forward 
in  a  new  groove  a  middle  aged,  much  less  an  elderly  man. 
The  doors  of  entrance  into  a  fresh  career  are  closed  against 
him.  Stephens  endeavoured  to  escape  that  sure-footed  officer, 
the  bailiff,  by  lying  hid  at  Longworth  in  Oxfordshire  while 
his  eldest  son  was  soliciting  in  vain  his  father's  old  and  new 
political  friends  for  some  small  official  post  or  sinecure. 

At  last  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  married  into  the 
Newdegate  family  and  who  kept  an  academy,  as  a  school  of 
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higher  grade  was  then  called,  contrived  to  get  Stephens 
employment  in  Scotland,  in  the  service  of  the  York  Build- 
ings Company,  of  which  Col.  Horsey  of  the  Guards  was 
the  governor.  This  company  had  come  into  existence  in  the 
midst  of  the  rage  for  speculation  that  followed  the  passing  of 
the  South  Sea  Act.  '  When  Threadncedle-street,'  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Macaulay,  '  was  crowded  with  the  coaches  of 
dukes  and  prelates,  when  divines  and  philosophers  turned 
gamblers,  when  a  thousand  kindred  bubbles  were  daily  blown 
into  existence,  the  Periwig  Company,  the  Spanish  Jackass 
Company,  and  Quicksilver  Fixing  Company/  the  £io  shares 
of  the  York  Buildings  Company  rose  to  £305.  The  stock 
jobbers  were  not  prepared  to  pay  that  latter  price  for  the 
shares  when  Stephens  became  a  manager  of  the  company's 
timber  speculations  in  the  Northern  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  company's  chief  concerns  in  those  parts  were  the  woods 
of  Culnakyle,  in  the  centre  of  the  royalty  of  the  Laird  of 
Grant  in  Strathspey,  of  which  family  my  friend,  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  the  accomplished  Principal  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  was  the  lineal  representative.  *  Accordingly 
Stephens  was  sent  away  on  board  a  little  wretched  coaster 
in  the  depth  of  a  hard  winter  for  Edinburgh,  where  he 
arrived  in  February,  1729,  after  a  tedious  and  very  hazardous 
passage  of  twenty-four  days '  (Castle  Builders ^  p.  61).  From 
Edinburgh  Stephens  had  to  travel  to  a  point  below  Fochabers 
where  the  River  Spey  falls  into  Moray  Firth  at  Garmouth. 
In  Capt.  Burt's  letters  from  Scotland,  quoted  in  Lord 
Macaulay's  History  of  England^  volume  iii,  we  have  a  picture 
of  the  Highlands  as  they  were  about  the  year  1 730.  Stephens's 
account  of  the  hut  in  which  he  had  to  live  confirms  Capt. 
Burt's  description.  It  had  been  formerly  the  family  seat  of 
the  Grants,  who  had  moved  to  Casde  Grant,  a  large  stone 
house  about  four  miles  distant;  and  Stephens,  putting  pieces 
of  window  glass  into  the  little  window  lights,  which  had  been 
covered  with  boards  before,  gave  great  offence  to  his  neigh- 
boiu^,  who  thought  the  Englishman  might  be  content  to  five 
as  their  chief  had  done.  The  Scotch  venture  turned  out 
disastrous  both  for  the  York  Buildings  Company  and  Mr. 
Stephens.  The  Duchess  of  Gordon  quarrelled  with  the 
company  and  gave  them  no  quarter  in  their  transactions 
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with  her  Grace.  The  workmoi  veie  not  paid,  and  attributed 
this  breach  of  contract  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Stephens,  who  in 
vain  tried  Co  show  them  that  he  was  a  sufferer  along  with 
them,  as  his  salary  was  in  serious  arrears.  At  last  he  had  to 
leave  the  bleak  highland  country  of  Scotland  even  a  poorer 
man  than  he  had  gone  there.  Run  to  earth  by  his  pertinacious 
creditors,  he  buried  himself  at  Ferrith,  in  Cumberland,  where 
a  kindly  clei^3rmaii,  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  been  his  son's  tutor 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  helped  him  in  this  time  of  sore 
need.  He  was  unearthed  from  this  refuge  by  his  stanch 
friend,  CoL  Horsey,  also  a  sufferer  in  the  York  Buildings 
Company,  who  made  him  an  offer  of  going  to  South 
Carolina,  in  America,  to  survey  a  barony  of  land  consisting 
of  10,000  acres,  of  which  the  Colonel  had  a  grant  Here 
was  repeated  the  familiar  story  of  disappointment.  Col. 
Horsey  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Stephens,  found  themselves  as 
much  deceived  by  projectors  and  speculators  in  American 
lands  as  in  the  Laird  of  Grant's  forests.  CoL  Horsey, 
who  was  of  the  family  of  the  well-known  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  of  that  name,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  August  18,  1738,  but  was  buried  at 
Mortlake  a  few  days  only  after  he  had  received  his  letters 
patent,  August  27,  1738.  Before  his  death  Col.  Horsey 
recommended  his  friend  Stephens  to  the  trustees  of  the 
comp)any  formed  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia.  In  the  year 
1732  a  new  colony  was  established  on  the  unoccupied 
territory  between  Carolina  and  the  Spanish  possessions  of 
Florida  by  a  society  of  gendemen,  headed  by  General 
Oglethorpe,  whose  primary  object  was  to  provide  by  this 
means  a  place  of  settlement  for  destitute  debtors  after  their 
liberation  from  jail,  and  for  foreign  Protestants  who  might 
be  desirous  of  emigrating  to  a  new  territory  where  they 
might  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  A  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Crown,  establishing  the  independence 
of  the  new  province,  which  was  named  Georgia  in  honour  of 
King  George  II  of  England.  The  trustees  immediately 
erected  two  towns,  Savannah  and  Frederica,  planted  a 
nursery  of  white  mulberry  trees  with  a  view  to  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  and  imported  a  number  of  natives  of  Piedmont 
to  tend  the  silkworms,  as  well  as  other  foreigners  to  dress 
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and  improve  by  cultivation  the  vines  which  grow  wild  in  the 
country  in  great  abundance.  *  Yet/  adds  Anderson  {Chronicle 
of  Comnurcey  vol.  iii.  p.  189),  *  by  having  several  idle  drones, 
drunkards,  and  determined  rogues,  the  prosperity  of  this 
colony  was  at  first  much  retarded,  as  it  was  also  by  frequent 
alarms  from  the  Spaniards,  and  it  must  be  confessed  in  part 
also  by  an  ill-judged  though  well-meant  Utopian  scheme  for 
limiting  the  tenure  of  lands,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  negro 
slaves,  both  which  mistakes  have  since  been  rectified.' 

The  pioneers  of  civilization  in  a  new  colony  have  a  difiicult 
task  to  perform,  and  so  Stephens  found  it.  Soon  after  his 
father's  death,  John  Wesley  was  induced  to  go  out  with 
General  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia  to  preach  to  the  setders  and 
Indians  in  the  colony  which  the  General  was  founding  there. 
He  and  his  brother  Charles,  who  now  took  holy  orders, 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  October  13,  1735,  in  the  same 
vessel  with  a  party  of  twenty-six  Moravians,  and  anchored 
in  the  Savannah  river.  Charles  returned  to  England,  sent 
home  by  Oglethorpe  with  dispatches,  in  1737.  John  re- 
mained in  America  till  the  close  of  that  year.  A  singular 
incident  cut  short  his  career.  He  became  involved  with 
Miss  Sophia  Causton,  niece  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Savannah,  whose  attachment  to  him  he  for  some  time 
encouraged,  but  whom  he  eventually  on  the  advice  of  his 
Moravian  friends  declined  to  marry.  On  her  disappoint- 
ment Miss  Causton  married  Mr.  Williamson :  and  soon  after 
Wesley  refused  to  admit  her  to  the  communion,  upon  which 
her  husband  indicted  him  for  defamation,  laying  his  damages 
at  £1,000.  The  affair  was  never  brought  to  an  issue,  but  it 
was  the  occasion  of  driving  away  Wesley  from  the  colony 
on  December  3,  1737,  shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  after  a  residence  of  one  year  and 
nine  months  in  the  newly-formed  colony.  George  Whitefield, 
eventually  the  founder  of  the  division  of  Methodism  directly 
opposed  to  that  headed  by  Wesley,  breaking  away  from  all 
the  inducements  that  were  held  out  to  keep  him  at  home, 
embarked  for  Georgia,  and  arrived  there  just  about  the  very 
time  that  the  ship  which  brought  Wesley  back  to  England 
was  getting  into  the  port  from  which  Whitefield  had  sailed. 
These  religious  strifes,  combined  with  the  usual  quarrels  of 
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a  small  conmninitj,  had  made  Georgia  no  nest  of  doves. 
Stephens,  as  an  old-fashioned  Isle  of  Wight  squire,  had  no 
sjmpaihy  with  vhat  seemed  to  him  the  new-fiangled  practices 
of  the  disciples  of  Whitefield.  '  Woe  is  me,'  he  pathetically 
cried  out, '  that  I  am  constrained  to  dwell  with  ^lesech,  and 
to  have  my  habitation  among  the  tents  of  Kedar/  For 
sixteen  years  he  wore  away  his  life  in  the  petty  squabbles  of 
a  narrow-minded  society,  at  strife  with  those  above  and  under 
his  authority,  in  the  degradation  of  debt,  and  the  ignominy 
of  its  real  and  sham  excuses,  the  wretchedness  of  having  to 
confront  a  just  and  often-repeated  demand,  and  without  the 
means  to  satisfy  it.  The  trustees  appointed  Stephens  presi- 
dent of  the  colony,  and  in  this  dignified  position  he  continued 
for  about  eight  years.  The  dignity  brought  him  neither 
money,  nor  respect,  nor  influence,  his  small  allowance  being 
so  ill  paid  that  he  often  had  to  live  on  the  hardest  fare,  *  with 
a  beverage,  only  water,  brown  sugar,  and  rum  to  cheer  him/ 
An  infuriated  creditor,  one  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  followers,  with 
public  as  well  as  private  grudges  against  the  president,  openly 
in  the  Council  shouted  out  to  Stephens,  '  You  old  rogue,' 
and  then  pointing  to  the  prison  which  was  within  sight  of  the 
Council  chamber,  *  and  there's  the  jail  to  which  you  shall  go 
if  you  do  not  pay  me.'  The  unhappy,  baited,  and  insulted 
president  could  not  'sustain  the  shock,'  and  wrote  to  the 
trustees  for  leave  to  resign.  The  resignation  was  accepted 
and  a  pension  allowed  him  during  the  two  or  three  years  he 
lived  in  retirement.  *  Hardly  able  sometimes  to  recollect  his 
way,  or  at  last  to  totter  from  one  room  to  another ' — seated 
at  a  dish  that  was  offered  to  him,  of  which  he  tasted  without 
swallowing,  and  saying  with  great  composure,  *  I  have  done 
with  eating  and  drinking  in  this  world,'  he  was  led  to  his  bed 
and  died  there  the  next  day,  in  the  middle  of  August,  1753, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age  {Castle  Builder Sy  pp.  126, 
127).  *  And  now,'  adds  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Castle 
Builders,  *  the  family  is  nearly  extinct,  there  being  very  few 
left  except  the  daughters  of  the  physician  ....  for  though 
the  children  of  Mr.  Stephens's  daughter  are  taken  care  of, 
yet  those  of  his  yoimgest  son,  three  orphans  in  Georgia,  are 
left  minors  to  be  fed  by  Him  who  feeds  the  ravens.' 

Persons  of  high  and  established  position  in  the  United 
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States  of  America  are  said  to  be  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  descendants  of  Mr.  Stephens  in  Georgia,  but  the  present 
writer  is  unable  to  give  any  definite  information  on  this 
point 

'  Dr.  Troughear,  Vicar  of  Carisbrooke,  1 722-1 762,  whose 
son,  through  his  father's  marriage  into  the  Holmes  family, 
was  created  Leonard  Lord  Holmes,  makes  comments  in  the 
parish  register  of  Carisbrooke  testifying  to  his  respect  for  the 
Stephens  family,  and  thus  corroborates  the  statements  of 
the  nameless  author  of  the  Casile  Builders.  I  am  indebted 
for  the  loan  of  this  book  tt>  R.  Roach  Pittis,  Esq.,  of  Newport. 
It  is  scarce,  though  sometimes  appearing  in  the  lists  of  second- 
hand booksellers.  A  friend  informs  me  that  he  could  not 
find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  the  Veciis 
Magazine  for  1822,  pp.  71-76,  will  be  found  a  paper  with 
the  title  *  A  biography,  No.  11,  William  Stephens,  Esq.,'  but 
it  is  only  a  bare  summary  of  the  Castle  Builders,  The  name 
of  Stephens  appears  to  have  been  common  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  between  1689  and  1743  eleven  wills  of  persons 
bearing  the  name  of  Stephens  in  this  Island  were  proved  in 
the  Probate  Court  of  Winchester,  so  I  learn  from  H.  D.  Cole, 
Esq.  The  writer  of  the  Casile  Builders  has  a  chapter,  pp.  129- 
198,  on  Mr.  Stephens's  views  on  religion,  politics,  and  the 
like ;  lengthy  as  this  chapter  is,  there  is  very  little  of  value 
to  be  extracted  from  it.  The  author  of  the  book  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  small  cap)acity  and  weak  judgement.  An 
attack  upon  the  Castle  Builders  found  its  way  into  the 
Critical  Review  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  book,  to 
which  the  writer  replies.  From  all  that  appears  the  Reviewer 
had  the  best  of  it,  when  he  says  that '  it  contains  the  history 
of  a  private  gentleman  who,  it  seems,  was  first  in  Parliament 
upon  the  Tory  interest,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  a  commentary 
upon  the  following  apothegm,  which  is  here  a  burden  to 
almost  every  chapter  of  the  book — that  party  is  a  contrivance 
only  to  serve  private  interest.*  With  all  this  the  book  gives 
a  fair  picture  of  the  man  about  whom  it  is  written.  William 
Stephens  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  place  he  sought  to 
occupy;  he  aimed  too  high.  As  an  ordinary  country 
gentleman  and  justice  of  the  peace  he  would  have  been 
a  happier  man.     He  would  have  escaped  the  bondage  that 
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comes  of  borrowing.  Never  exceed  thy  income ;  the  voice  of 
George  Herbert  reaches  us  from  the  Church  Porch : 

'By  no  means  run  in  debt;  take  thine  own  measure.' 

December  7,  1889. 


ANNE  CLIFFORD,  COUNTESS  OF   DORSET, 
PEMBROKE,  AND  MONTGOMERY, 

A.  D.    I59O-1676. 

Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  as  she  signed 
herself,  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  George  Clifford,  third 
Earl  of  Cumberland — courtier,  gambler,  and  buccaneer — by 
his  wife  Lady  Margaret  Russell,  third  daughter  of  Francis, 
Earl  of  Bedford.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Captain  and  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
1642-1647,  of  whom  a  sketch  is  given  below,  vol.  ii.  pp.  164- 
1 70,  and  was  a  far  finer  character  than  her  blustering  lord 
and  husband,  loud  of  voice  and  mean  in  spirit — ^basest 
among  the  base.' 

A  very  interesting  account  of  this  remarkable  woman  will 
be  found  in  Hartley  Coleridge's  Lives  of  Northern  Worthies 
(1852),  ii.  1-84.  In  her  was  ended  the  grand  old  West- 
morland family  of  Cliffords,  who  became  Earls  of  Cumber- 
land, Barons  of  Westmorland,  Clifford,  and  Vesci.  The 
founder  of  the  North-country  branch  of  the  Clififords  was 
Robert  Clifford,  one  of  Edward  the  First's  most  vigorous 
soldiers  and  administrators.  The  deadly  struggle,  which 
received  the  name  of  the  *  Wars  of  the  Roses '  from  the  white 
rose  which  formed  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York  and  the 
red  rose  which  was  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
began  in  the  North  of  England  by  the  gathering  of  the 
retainers  of  a  descendant  of  this  Robert  Clifford — Thomas, 
eighth  Baron  Clifford,  by  his  mother  a  nephew  of  Harry 
Hotspur,  who  was  slain  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1455. 
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His  successor  was  his  eldest  son  John,  who  had  been  com- 
missary general  of  the  Scottish  Marches  and  from  his  fierce 
and  lawless  character  bore  the  name  of  *  The  Butcher.'  He 
was  slain  at  Ferrybridge  on  the  eve  of  the  desperate  and 
terrible  battle  of  Towton.  He  was  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Yorkists  that  his  son  Henry  owed  his  life  to  his  being  brought 
up  a  shepherd,  in  which  state  he  remained  till  the  accession 
of  Henry  VH,  who  restored  his  title  and  estates.  This 
romantic  story  of  Henry,  '  The  good  Lord  Clifford,'  which 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  Hall's  ChronicUy  forms  the 
basis  of  Wordsworth's  poem,  *  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham 
Castle,'  and  also  of  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  '  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone.'  His  descendant,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, speaks  of  him  as  *  a  plain  man,  who  lived  for  the  most 
part  a  country  life,  and  came  seldom  to  Court  or  London 
except  when  called  to  Parliament.'  His  son  Henry,  eleventh 
Baron  of  Westmorland  and  first  Earl  of  Cumberland,  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  with  Henry  VIIL  This  association 
did  him,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  no  good.  He  seems  at 
one  time  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  his  father,  and 
a  letter  is  still  preserved,  written  by  the  old  lord  to  one  of  the 
privy  councillors,  complaining  of  the  '  ungodly  and  ungudely 
disposition  of  my  sonne  Henry  Clifforde,  in  such  wyse  as  yt 
was  abominable  to  heare  yt.'  His  son  Henry,  twelfth  Baron 
of  Westmorland  and  second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  succeeded 
to  his  father's  titles  in  April,  154a.  Whitaker  in  his  History 
of  Craven  tells  a  curious  story  from  the  family  manuscripts 
at  Appleby,  that  he  was  on  one  occasion  while  in  a  trance 
laid  out  and  covered  with  a  hearse-cloth  ready  for  burial. 
He  slowly  recovered  after  having  for  a  month  or  more  been 
fed  with  milk  from  a  woman's  breast.  The  second  Earl  of 
Cumberland  is  described  by  his  daughter  as  having  '  a  good 
library,'  being  studious  in  all  manner  of  learning  and  much 
given  to  alchemy.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  sons, 
George  and  Francis,  respectively  third  and  fourth  Earls  of 
Cumberland.  George,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  was  a  special 
favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  glove,  set  with 
diamonds,  he  wore  as  a  plume  in  his  hat.  He  was  of 
irregular  life,  and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  his  wasted  patri- 
mony by  making  a  dash  at  the  Spanibh  traders.    As  one  of 
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the  '  sea  dogs/  as  they  were  called,  he  took  part  in  many  of 
the  buccaneering  expeditions  to  the  Spanish  main,  and  there 
creditably  commanded  a  large  Queen's  ship  at  the  time  of 
the  Armada.  This  Clifford  was  a  daring  adventurer,  who, 
sparing  his  person  no  more  than  his  purse,  was  ready  for  any 
exploits  and  prepared  to  stake  his  money  on  the  success  of 
his  cruisers  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  did  in  the  speed  of  his 
horses  on  the  turf  and  the  throw  of  his  dice. 

In  consequence  of  an  intrigue  with  a  certain  Court  lady, 
George  Clifford  was  separated  from  his  wife.  Lady  Margaret 
Russell,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  died  in  childhood, 
and  one  daughter,  Anne,  born  at  Skipton  Castle  on  January 
30,  1590.  The  Countess  Margaret  was  an  aff^ectionate 
mother  and  an  excellent  woman;  her  daughter  Anne 
describes  her  as  '  a  woman  of  great  natural  wit  and  judge- 
ment, of  a  swete  disposition,  truly  religious  and  virtuous,  and 
endowed  with  a  large  share  of  those  four  moral  virtues, 
prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  temperance.  The  death  of  her 
two  sonnes  did  so  much  afflict  her  as  that  ever  after  the  book 
of  Job  was  her  daily  companion.'  She  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  educate  her  daughter  Anne  for  her  high  station, 
placing  her  under  the  direction  of  the  poet  Samuel  Daniel, 
whose  verses  addressed  to  both  her  and  her  daughter  will  be 
found  in  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems.  Of  Daniel,  Hallam 
(Lit,  HtsL  iii.  258)  says:  'his  English  is  eminently  pure,  free 
from  affectation  of  archaism  and  pedantic  innovation,  with 
very  little  that  is  now  obsolete.*  Under  so  able  a  teacher  the 
high-born  maiden  acquired  very  considerable  mastery  over 
her  pen,  as  is  shown  in  her  memoirs  in  manuscript.  On 
February  25,  1609,  she  was  married  *in  her  mother's  house 
and  in  her  own  chamber  in  Augustine  Fryers  in  London,*  to 
Richard  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Dorset.  By  him  she  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  died  young, 
and  two  daughters  —  Margaret,  who  married  Lord  John 
Tufton,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Thanet — and  Isabel,  who 
became  the  wife  of  James  Compton,  third  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton. Her  first  husband  died  on  March  28, 1624,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  had  an  attack  of  small-pox, '  which  disease  did 
so  martyr  my  face,  that  it  confirmed  more  and  more  my 
mind  never  to  marry  again,  though  ye  providence  of  God 
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caused  me  after  to  alter  my  resolution/  On  June  3,  1630,  she 
was  married  to  her  second  husband,  Philip,  fourth  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomer}'.  She  was  his  second  wife,  he 
having  been  married  before  to  Susan,  daughter  and  eventually 
co-heir  to  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  Neither  of  these 
marriages  appears  to  have  turned  out  very  happily,  for  she 
relates  that  '  in  both  their  lifetimes  the  marble  pillars  of 
Knowle,  in  Kent,  and  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  were  oftentimes 
but  the  gay  arbour  of  angui^,  insomuch  that  a  wise  man 
who  knew  the  insides  of  my  fortune  would  often  say  that 
I  lived  in  both  these  my  lords*  great  familys,  as  the  river 
Roan  or  Rodanus  runs  through  the  lake  of  Geneva,  without 
mingling  any  part  of  its  stream  with  the  lake;  for  I  gave 
myself  wholly  to  retirement  as  much  as  I  could,  in  both  these 
great  familys,  and  made  good  books  and  virtuous  thoughts 
my  companions/ 

After  the  death  of  her  father  in  1605  continual  lawsuits 
were  carried  on  by  her  mother  and  herself  with  her  uncle 
Francis  and  her  cousin  in  regard  to  the  family  estates.  On 
February  17,  1628,  a  writ  was  issued  to  her  cousin,  Henry 
Clifford,  calling  him  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  barony 
of  Clifford,  under  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  ancient 
barony  of  that  name  was  vested  in  his  father.  Though  she 
claimed  the  barony  in  right  of  her  father,  no  further  proceed- 
ings appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  On  the  death 
of  Henry  Clifford,  fifth  and  last  Earl  of  Cumberland,  on 
December  11,  1643,  ^^^  large  family  estates  in  the  North 
reverted  to  her  under  the  provisions  of  her  father's  will.  By 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, on  January  23, 1650,  she  became  mistress  of  herself. 
Her  passion  for  bricks  and  mortar  was  immense.  She 
restored  or  rebuilt  the  castles  of  Skipton,  Appleby,  Brougham, 
Brough,  Pendragon,  and  Barden  Tower,  the  churches  of 
Appleby,  Skipton,  and  Briggate,  the  chapels  of  Mallerstang, 
Brougham,  Ninekirks,  and  Barden.  She  also  erected  the 
monument  to  Spenser,  the  poet,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
that  in  Beckingion  Church,  in  Somersetshire,  to  her  old  tutor 
Daniel,  while  she  raised  a  pillar  on  the  road  between  Penrith 
and  Appleby  to  mark  the  spot  where  she  last  parted  from 
her  mother.     It  was  her  custom  to  reside  at  fixed  times  at 
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each  one  of  her  six  castles,  where  she  freely  dispensed 
charity  and  hospitality,  but  though  generous  to  her  friends 
and  dependants  she  was  frugal  in  her  personal  expenses, 
living  abstemiously,  and  pleasantly  boasting  that  she  had 
'never  tasted  wine  or  physic'  Devoted  to  the  Church  of 
England,  she  assisted  many  of  the  ejected  clergy  with  her 
bounty.  Her  learning  was  so  extensive  that  the  famous 
Dr.  Donne  is  reported,  in  the  funeral  sermon  preached  by 
Edward  Rainbow,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  have  said  that '  she 
knew  well  how  to  discourse  of  all  things  from  predestination 
to  slee-silk.'  In  every  respect  she  appears  to  have  been  the 
very  opposite  of  her  ignorant  and  stupid  husband,  Lord 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  This  very  distinguished  woman 
is  best  known  by  the  answer  which  she  is  supposed  to  have 
given  to  an  official  personage,  who  had  written  to  her  naming 
a  member  for  her  pocket  borough  of  Appleby.  To  which 
she  replied,  *  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I  have  been 
neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject. 
Your  man  shan't  stand. — Anne  Dorset  and  Montgomery.' 
The  correspondent  who  received  this  rebuke  is  further  stated 
to  have  been  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  the  son  of  a  vicar  of 
Bridekirk,  who,  having  been  elected  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  taken  deacon's  orders,  afterwards  rose 
to  be  Secretary  of  State,  and  eventually  served  as  the  English 
Plenipotentiary  at  Nimeguen  in  1679  and  at  Ryswick  in 
1696. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Russell  Barker,  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Anne 
Clifford  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  London, 
1887,  gives  the  following  strong  arguments  against  the 
genuineness  of  this  letter,  which  was  first  published  in  The 
World  for  April  5,  1753,  and  was  contributed  by  Horace 
Walpole.  (i)  No  reference  was  given  to  the  original  at  the 
time  of  the  first  publication,  which  occurred  some  seventy- 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  countess,  nor  has  any  trace 
of  it  been  since  discovered.  (2)  The  style  is  not  that  of  her 
own  letters  which  have  been  preserved,  nor  that  of  the  times 
in  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  written.  (3)  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson  did  not  become  Secretary  of  State  till 
September  11, 1674,  and  during  the  period  of  time  from  the 
date  of  his  appointment  to  the  death  of  the  countess  there 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  vacancy  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Appleby. 

She  died  at  Brougham  Castle  on  March  22,  1676,  In  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault 
which  she  had  built  for  that  purpose  in  Appleby  Church. 
The  celebrated  picture  of  the  CliflFord  family  at  Appleby 
Castle  (the  long  inscriptions  of  which  were  drawn  up  by  the 
countess,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale) 
contains  two  representations  of  her  at  two  different  periods  of 
her  life.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London  possesses 
a  portrait  of  her  by  an  miknown  painter,  and  the  engraving 
of  her  portrait  by  My  tens  will  be  found  in  Lodge,  iv.  24. 

Her  connexion  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  only  rests  on  her 
ill-assorted  marriage  with  one  of  the  least  worthy  of  the 
governors  of  that  Island,  but  the  story  of  her  strong  wiD  and 
tenacity  in  defending  her  rights  is  so  characteristic  of  a  high- 
spirited  English  gentlewoman  and  of  the  stormy  period  in 
which  she  lived  that  I  trust  it  mav  afford  entertainment  and 
instruction  to  those  who  read  these  sketches  from  the  history 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Lord  Macaulay  has  disjx)sed  of 
female  education  in  the  Stuart  period  by  an  epigram,  when 
he  says,  *  As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters, 
their  literary  stores  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer  book 
and  a  receipt  book.'  Anne  Clifford's  intellectual  equip- 
ment and  correctness  of  diction,  as  shown  in  her  letters  and 
autobiography,  disprove  his  assertion  that '  ladies  highly  bom, 
highly  bred,  and  naturally  quickwitted  were  unable  to  write 
a  letter  in  their  mother  tongue  without  solecisms  and  faults  of 
spelling  such  as  a  charity  girl  would  now  be  ashamed  to 
commit.' 

August  30, 18^. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT  NOTABLES,  a.  d.  1595. 

I  offer  my  readers  the  following  portraits  of  Island 
celebrities  from  the  Oglander  gallery.  Unfortunately  the 
transcript  in  the   Vectis  Magazine^  p.  46,  from  which  this 
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extract  is  taken,  has  partially  given  a  modern  rendering  of 
the  original  spelling,  which  so  far  destroys  some  of  the 
raciness  of  Sir  John's  graphic  delineation  of  character,  when 
describing  those  who  were  the  leading  people  of  the  Island 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His 
description  runs  thus : — 

*0f  the  ancient  men,  our  forefathers  who  lived  a.d.  1595, 
Sir  John  Meux  was  of  an  homely  behaviour,  as  never  having 
any  breeding  or  good  naturalls. 

'  Sir  John  Leigh  was  an  honest  gendeman,  active  and 
handsome,  but  no  artist,  nor  over  much  beholden  to  nature. 

*  Sir  Robert  Dillington  (next  to  Mr.  Thomas  Worsley)  was 
one  of  the  compleatest  gentlemen  in  our  Island,  and  it  was 
pitty  he  had  no  issue,  that  his  good  parts  might  have 
descended. 

'  Mr.  Richards  lived  and  dyed  a  dissembler. 

*  Worsley,  of  Ashey,  his  many  vain  tricks  argued  an  un- 
settled brain. 

'Dennis  and  Lisle,  as  in  them  art  gave  little  assistance 
to  nature,  so  much  of  that  they  drown'd  by  over  much 
drinking. 

*  For  the  rest  little  can  be  said. 

*  Worsley  of  Appledercombe  sate  at  the  helm,  whose  wisdom 
was  sufficient  for  all  the  rest.' 

In  another  paragraph  {Vecits  Magazine,  p.  128)  Oglander 
has  a  more  favourable  sketch  of  Sir  John  Meux's  successor 
and  son,  Sir  William,  of  whom  he  says : — 

'  Sir  William  Meux  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  well  qualified, 
but  his  father.  Sir  John  Meux,  was  the  veryest  clown  both  in 
shape  and  carriage  that  ever  I  knew.' 

Sir  Robert  Dillington,  or  Dyllington,  who  was  living,  and 
*  living  well,'  so  Oglander  says,  in  the  seventh  year  of  King 
James  I,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Worsley's  History 
of  the  Island  because  of  his  opposition  to  Sir  George  Carey, 
Governor  of  Carisbrooke  Casde,  and  nephew  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  during  the  time  of  the  threatened  Spanish  Armada. 
Dillington,  who  declared  that  he  could  not  brook  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Sir  George  Carey's  government,  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  by  them 
committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 
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During  the  happy  time  at  which  these  worthies  lived,  *  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth/  so  Sir  John  Oglander  writes, 
comparing  it  with  his  own  troubled  period — 

*  Money  was  then  as  plentiful  in  yeomen's  purses  as  now  in 
the  best  of  the  gentry,  and  all  the  gentry  full  of  money  and 
out  of  debt;  the  market  full;  the  commodities  vending 
themselves  at  most  high  rates.  Prizes  and  men  of  warr  at  the 
Cowes,  which  gave  great  rates  for  our  commodities,  and 
exchanged  other  good  ones  with  us.  If  you  had  anything  to 
sell,  you  should  not  have  needed  to  look  for  a  chapman,  for 
you  would  not  almost  ask  but  have.  All  things  were  exported 
and  imported  at  your  heart's  desire ;  your  tenants  rich,  and  a 
bargain  would  not  stand  at  any  rate.  The  state  was  well 
ordered,  we  had  in  a  good  manner  wars  with  Spain  and  peace 
with  France ;  and  the  low  country  men  were  our  servants  not 
our  masters.  Then  it  was  insula /orhinaia,  now  tn/oriunaia. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  since  my  memory  is  infinitely  undone 
through  the  attornies^  who  have  of  late  made  the  Isle  their 
resort,  and  by  suits  undone  the  country.' 

In  Sir  George  Carey's  time,  that  vigorous  ruler  hunted  out 
of  the  Island,  in  very  unceremonious  manner,  an  unfortunate 
attorney  who  came  to  setde  in  the  Island,  as  may  be  seen  in 
a  note  to  Sir  R.  Worsley's  History  of  the  Island^  containing 
extracts  from  the  Oglander  MSS. 

December  2*jt  1884. 


THE  DEFENCES  OF  CARISBROOKE  CASTLE, 

A.  D.     1598. 

I  FEEL  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Long  for  his  correction  of  my 
mistake  about  the  date  of  the  defences  of  Carisbrooke  Castle 
in  the  sixteenth  century — an  error  into  which  I  was  led 
through  reliance  on  Worsley's  History  of  the  IsU  of  Wight. 
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Mr.  Long's  quotations  from  the  State  Papers  Domestic^ 
1587-1599,  are  most  interesting,  especially  as  regards  the 
latter  portion  of  the  last  decade  of  that  century,  since  they 
illustrate  certain  events  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  which 
attention  is  not  often  called  and  which  have  been  obscured  by 
the  glories  of  the  first  Annada. 

About  the  middle  of  August  1588  the  camp  of  Tilbury 
Fort  was  broken  up,  it  being  the  Queen's  pleasure  to  discharge 
the  soldiers  and  yet  to  continue  the  captains  and  officers 
their  wages.  (Letter  from  Leicester  to  Burleigh.)  With  the 
retreat  of  the  first  Armada  began  a  series  of  English  victories 
which  broke  the  Spaniard  and  changed  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  Don  Antonio,  an  illegitimate  nephew  of  King 
Henry  of  Portugal  who  had  perished  in  the  battle  of  Alcazar 
in  1580,  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  where  for  a  time 
he  was  left  to  pine  in  abject  poverty.  In  1589  Elizabeth 
resolved  to  make  use  of  him  as  a  means  of  annoying  Philip 
of  Spain,  knowing  that  the  Portuguese  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  government  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  seized  upon 
the  throne  of  Portugal  in  default  of  legitimate  heirs  and 
in  right  of  his  descent  from  Isabella  of  Portugal.  Elizabeth 
boldly  set  forth  that  Antonio  was  legitimate,  and  her  Parlia- 
ment, breathing  revenge  against  Spain,  voted  her  most  liberal 
supplies  and  petitioned  her  to  carry  the  war  into  Philip's 
dominions.  She  told  them  she  was  very  poor  and  needed  all 
the  money  they  had  voted.  Thereupon  an  association  of 
volunteers,  headed  by  Drake  and  Norris,  undertook  to  defray 
the  greater  part  of  the  expenses ;  and  in  a  short  time  they 
collected  a  fleet  of  about  200  sail  of  all  sizes,  carrying  nearly 
20,000  men.  Don  Antonio  embarked  in  royal  state,  and  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Drake  set  sail,  with  the  Queen's  new 
favourite,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  on  board,  though 
against  her  orders.  The  expedition  was  badly  planned, 
miserably  supplied  with  money  and  ammunition,  and  unskil- 
fully led  after  the  landing  of  the  troops.  It  was  also  dis- 
graced by  cruelties  unusual  even  in  that  age. 

Drake  repaired  in  the  first  instance  to  Coninna,  where 
he  took  four  ships  of  war  and  the  lower  town.  The  troops, 
which  were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  defeated  a  body 
of  Spaniards  entrenched  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they 
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could  not  take  the  upper  town ;  and  as  their  powder  began 
to  fall  short  and  sickness  to  rage  in  all  their  ranks,  they  were 
embarked  and  carried  to  Peniche  on  the  Portuguese  coast, 
about  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Lisbon.  From  Peniche 
the  fleet  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  while  the 
army  marched  to  Torres  Vedras,  proclaiming  everywhere 
Don  Antonio.  But,  contrary  to  their  anticipations  no  one 
joined  the  Don,  and  they  found  the  country  laid  waste  and 
bare.  There  was  only  a  weak  Spanish  garrison  within 
Lisbon,  and  the  English  said  they  would  certainly  have 
taken  that  capital  had  it  not  been  for  their  total  want  of 
proper  artillery.  Famine  was  now  added  to  sickness,  and 
Norris,  who  had  disagreed  with  Drake  as  to  the  management 
of  the  campaign,  thought  it  best  to  re-embark  and  go  home. 
The  young  Earl  of  Essex  displayed  a  romantic  bravery,  yet 
the  campaign,  as  a  whole,  was  inglorious. 

A  new  buccaneering  expedition,  which  made  its  way  to 
the  West  Indies  under  Drake,  captured  the  Spanish  galleons 
and  levied  contributions  on  the  rich  trading  cities  of  the 
colonies.  Philip  was  roused  by  this  insult  to  new  dreams  of 
invasion,  but  his  threat  of  a  fresh  Armada  was  met  by 
a  daring  descent  on  Cadiz.  The  town  was  plundered  and 
burnt  to  the  ground,  thirteen  vessels  of  war  were  fired  in  its 
harbour,  and  the  stores  accumulated  for  the  expedition  utterly 
burnt.  In  spite  of  this  crushing  blow  a  Spanish  fleet  gathered 
in  the  following  year,  but  as  in  the  case  of  its  predecessors 
Philip  found  that  he  had  sent  it  out  not  against  men,  but  against 
the  billows.  His  ships  were  wrecked  and  almost  destroyed  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  From  that  moment  it  was  through 
France  rather  than  by  a  direct  attack  that  Philip  hoped  to 
reach  England.  This  second  Armada  had  hardly  been 
dispersed  when  the  assassination  of  Henry  III,  the  last 
of  the  French  line  of  Valois,  raised  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the 
throne ;  and  the  accession  of  a  Protestant  sovereign  at  once 
ranged  the  Catholics  of  France  on  the  side  of  the  League  and 
the  Guises.  The  League  rejected  Henry's  claims  as  those  of 
a  heretic,  and  admitted  the  baseless  pretensions  of  Philip  to 
the  throne,  while  at  the  same  time  they  received  the  support 
of  Spanish  soldiers  and  treasure.  Henry  attempted  to  dis- 
arm the  hostility  of  the  Catholic  party  by  concessions,  which 
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SO  incensed  the  Huguenots  that  they  threatened  to  leave  him 
to  the  fury  of  his  enemies.  At  this  crisis  he  applied  to  his  old 
secret  ally,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  supplied  him  with  £20,000 
in  gold  and  some  troops.  This  war,  though  somewhat  costly 
and  in  no  way  contributing  to  any  English  interest,  was  very 
popular  with  the  Protestants.  Then  came  Henry's  change 
of  creed.  'Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass'  was  the  famous 
phrase  in  which  Henry  explained  his  abandonment  of  the 
Protestant  cause;  but  the  step  did  more  than  secure  Paris. 
It  at  once  dashed  to  the  ground  all  hopes  of  further  resistance ; 
it  dissolved  the  League  and  enabled  the  French  king  at  the 
head  of  a  re-united  people  to  force  Philip  to  acknowledge  his 
title  and  consent  to  peace  in  the  Treaty  of  Vervins.  Elizabeth 
charged  the  French  king  with  perfidy  and  double  dealing. 
With  the  ruin  of  Philip's  projects  in  France,  and  the  assertion 
of  English  supremacy  at  sea,  all  danger  from  Spain  passed 
quietly  away.  In  1598  Philip  II  died,  leaving  a  ruined  navy 
and  an  exhausted  exchequer.  With  the  accession  of  Philip  III 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  began  to  be  wearied  with  the  rojral 
game  of  war.  Philip  III,  whom  his  father  held  to  be 
incapable  of  ruling  so  mighty  an  empire  as  Spain,  was  brave 
and  open-handed,  and  at  the  same  time  far  from  taking 
delight  in  a  stirring  life  in  the  fight  or  in  the  field.  France 
had  suffered  so  severely — more  from  a  civil  war  than  from  her 
conflicts  with  the  Spaniards — that  Henry  IV,  the  debonnaire 
king,  like  B^ranger's  easy-going  monarch  in  Mr.  Thackeray's 
version  of  the  ode,  *  let  all  his  thoughts  of  glory  go.'  A  new 
treaty  was  conducted  with  the  States  of  Holland,  which  had 
been  more  averse  to  the  peace  with  Spain  than  even  Elizabeth. 
As  for  Elizabeth  herself,  her  sea-dogs,  the  two  great  naval 
commanders  Drake  and  Hawkins,  had  died  of  sickness  and 
vexation  a  year  or  two  before  in  the  course  of  a  very  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  to  South  America.  She  was  glad  to  direct 
her  undivided  energies  to  Ireland.  The  England  which  had 
grown  up  around  that  great  Queen  was  disposed  towards 
peace.  In  her  later  years  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
degenerated.  She  became  unscrupulous,  irreligious;  her 
powers  of  intellect  were  dwarfed  by  this  degradation  in  her 
moral  tone.  She  frolicked  at  sixty-seven,  as  she  had  done 
at  thirty.    *  The  Queen,'  wrote  a  courtier  a  few  months  before 
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her  death,  *  was  never  so  gallant  for  these  many  years  nor  so 
set  upon  jollity.'  Gradually  her  mind  gave  way,  her  violence 
became  unbearable,  her  very  courage  seemed  to  forsake  her, 
and  she  died  leaving  James  the  King  of  Scots  to  succeed  her. 
'  It  was,'  says  Hallam,  '  the  prevailing  bias  of  that  king's 
mind  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Spain,  or  rather  to  court 
her  with  undisguised  and  impolitic  partiality.'  In  consequence 
of  these  more  peaceful  relations  between  the  courts  of 
London  and  Madrid,  the  fear  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  being 
made  a  point  for  the  invasion  of  England,  to  which  the  Lord 
Keeper  himself  in  his  place  in  the  Parliament  of  1593  had 
openly  referred,  gradually  abated.  The  fortifications  of 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  which,  had  the  plans  of  Gianabelli  been 
carried  out,  would  have  made  it,  so  Mr.  Long  sa3rs,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Europe  and  superior  to  the  celebrated 
citadel  of  Antwerp,  were  abandoned.  The  date  1598  on  the 
outer  gate  of  the  casde  marks  the  death  of  Philip  II  of  Spain 
and  the  subsidence  of  alarms  respecting  further  Spanish 
invasions  to  follow  the  first  and  second  Armada.  This  is 
one  more  link  in  the  associations  which  connect  our  grand 
old  island  stronghold  with  the  life  and  death  struggle 
between  England  and  Spain,  '  when  the  dark  cloud  gathered 
round  our  coasts,  when  Europe  stood  by  in  fearful  suspense 
to  behold  what  should  be  the  result  of  that  great  cast  in 
the  game  of  human  politics,  what  the  craft  of  Rome,  the 
power  of  Philip,  the  genius  of  Famese  could  achieve  against 
the  Island  Queen  with  her  Drakes  and  Cecils,  in  that  agony 
of  the  Protestant  faith  and  English  name.' 

August  25, 1888. 
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HOW  MAY-DAY  WAS   KEPT  AT  NEWPORT, 
l.W.,  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  valuable  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Corporation 
of  Newport,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Town  Clerk,  prove  that  the  burgesses  of  that  ancient 
borough  in  the  '  Golden  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess '  prac- 
tised the  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  delight  so  eloquently  preached 
by  Mr.  Ruskin.  One  of  the  entries,  or  items,  as  they  are 
headed,  in  these  'ancient  usages  and  old  customs,'  details 
very  minutely  how  the  citizens  amused  themselves  on  the 
Saturday  after  May-Day. 

In  selecting  the  month  of  May  for  an  out-door  entertain- 
ment, the  municipal  authorities  of  Newport,  in  common  with 
all  England,  differed  from  modem  meteorologists  in  their 
opinion  of  May  weather.  In  spite  of  its  nightingales  and 
cuckoos,  bright  sunshine,  clear  sky,  lengthening  days,  and 
growing  warmth,  there  is  a  suspicion  among  those  who  study 
climate  that  May  weather  should  not  be  trusted.  This  theory 
of  the  weather  prophets  is  borne  out  by  the  matter-of-fact 
proverb  which  gives  the  advice  *  Don't  put  off  your  great  coat 
in  May.' 

The  old  English  poets  inclined  to  a  more  favourable  esti- 
mate of  that  month's  weather.  If  Geoffrey  Chaucer  be  right, 
it  is  to  be  perpetual  May  in  heaven,  for  on  the  gate  of  his 
*  Happy  Park '  he  writes,  *  There  greene  and  lusty  May  shall 
ever  endure.' 

According  to  some  May  has  got  the  credit  which  of  right 
belongs  to  June,  while  others  think  that  we  ought  to  reckon  the 
May  of  the  poets  in  the  old  style,  and  so  fix  May-Day  later. 
This  latter  view  is  refuted  by  the  language  of  Milton,  who  in 
his  song  '  on  May  morning '  speaks  of  that  flowery  month 
throwing  from  her  green  lap — 

*  The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

This  beautiful  line  indicates  an  earlier  rather  than  a  later 
date  for  May,  since  in  districts  far  north  of  this  favoured  IsIq 
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of  Wight  the  cowslip  and  primrose  make  their  appearance 
long  before  May.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  indeed  the  first  burst 
of  early  Spring  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
good  people  of  Newport  should  have  been  desirous  of  getting 
abroad  into  the  fields  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  such 
excursions.  Less  rain  falls  in  the  month  of  May  than  in  any 
other  month  of  the  year,  and  it  falls  on  only  a  small  number 
of  days.  The  atmosphere  too  of  May  is  further  from  the 
point  of  saturation  than  during  the  whole  year,  nor  is  there 
any  month  more  cloudless  and  sunny.  Our  ancestors  were 
therefore  not  wanting  in  wisdom  when  they  made  May-Day 
a  high  festival.  Weather  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  morals, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  public  holiday ;  if  the  morning  of 
May-day  rose  with  a  wet  dim  dawn,  no  doubt  the  authorities, 
like  sensible  men,  adjourned  the  festival  to  a  more  favourable 
season.  At  Newport,  so  runs  the  old  record  in  the  quaint 
spelling  of  those  days,  *  The  custome  is  and  hath  been  tyme 
out  of  mynde  that  ye  Bailieves  for  ye  tyme  beinge  sholde 
yerely  appoynte  a  Lorde.'  This  *  Lorde '  had  usually  a  Lady 
to  preside  along  with  himself  over  the  festival  in  gay  costume 
during  office.  At  Newport  it  appears  that  the  part  of  *  May 
Queen,'  so  essential  an  embellishment  of  the  gaieties,  was  left 
out.  The  Lord  was  *to  ride  with  a  mynstrell  and  a  vice 
abought  the  towne,  a  pretie  compayne  of  youthes  followinge 
them,  which  steying  at  every  Burg's  dore,  wameth  everyone 
of  them  to  attend  upon  ye  said  Bailieves  att  ye  wood  ovis  of 
Parckhurst  ye  next  mominge,  to  fetch  home  maye,  and  to 
observe  ye  old  custome  and  usadge  of  ye  towne,  upon  payne 
of  everyone  making  defaulte,  and  not  then  there  present 
before  the  Sonne  risinge,  to  loose  a  green  goose  and  a  gallon 
of  wyne.' 

Information  as  to  the  '  mynstrel,'  and  the  instrument  upon 
which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  exercised  his  skill,  as  also 
upon  all  musical  matters  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
can  be  found  in  Mr.  William  Chappeirs  Popular  Mustek  in 
the  Olden  Time^  a  charming  book  which  throws  much  light 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  period.  The  *  Vice ' 
was  a  witty,  mischievous,  profligate  character  so  designated, 
and  introduced  into  the  dramatic  moralities  which  succeeded 
to  the  old  miracle  plays  (Hallam,  Lit,  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  445)1 
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being  the  survival  of  the  part  played  by  the  Devil  in  the 
dramatic  mysteries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  When  ye  sayd  Bailieves,  with  theer  co'panie  of  co'burgs 
be  come  to  ye  wood  ovis,  yere  cometh  forth  ye  keepers  of 
fforest,  meetinge  and  salutinge  them,  and  offeringe  smawle 
greene  bowes  to  every  one  of  them,  signifienge  thereby  yt  ye 
sayde  Bailieves  and  co'burgs  hath  free  commen  of  pasture  for 
all  manner  their  livnege  things  in  all  Lanndes  of  P'khurste 
unto  ye  said  wood  ovis  for  ever  accordinge  to  their  charter. 
After  ye  bowes  be  delevered  to  ye  Burges,  presentlie  (accord- 
ing to  auenciente  custome)  ye  commen  people  of  ye  towne 
entereth  into  P'khurst  woode  with  their  hatchets,  sarpes,  and 
other  edge  tooles,  cutting  greene  bowes  to  refresh  ye  streetes, 
placing  them  at  their  doors,  to  give  a  comodious  and 
pleasant  umbrage  to  yre  houses  and  comfort  to  ye  people 
passing  bie.' 

This  custom  of  decorating  the  streets  with  the  foliage  of 
trees  lasted  for  some  time  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Robert  Herrick,  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  in  Devonshire,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  benefice  by  the  Long  Parliament,  refers  to  this 
practice  in  a  sportive  little  poem : 

'Come,  my  Corinna,  come;   and  cominge  marke 
How  each  field  tumes  a  street,  each  street  a  parke. 
Made  green  and  trimmed  with  trees ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough 
Or  branch;  each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  this 
An  arke  or  tabernacle  is 
Made  up  of  whitethern  neatly  interwine 
As  of  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love.' 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  these  Newport  records 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  May-pole.  Philip  Stubbes,  a  con- 
temporary writer,  whose  bile  is  sorely  stirred  by  these  May- 
day festivities,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses  y  after  describing  how 
the  people  scatter  themselves  like  skirmishers  in  the  woods, 
says, '  But  the  chiefest  Jewell  they  bring  from  thence  is  the 
May-pole,  which  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration  as 
thus — they  have  twenty  or  forty  yoke  of  oxen,  every  ox 
having  a  sweet  nosegay  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of  his  horns, 
and  these  oxen  draw  home  the  May-pole,  their  stinking  idol 
rather,  which  they  covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  herbs 
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bound  with  strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  some- 
times it  was  painted  with  variable  colours,  having  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  following  it  with 
great  devotion.  And  thus  equipped,  it  was  reared  with  hand- 
kerchiefs and  flags  streaming  on  the  top.  Thej  straw  the 
ground  round  about  it,  they  bind  green  boughs  about  it,  they 
set  up  siunmer-halls,  bowers,  and  arbours  hard  by  it,  and  then 
fall  they  to  banqueting  and  feasting,  to  leaping  and  dancing 
about  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of 
their  idols/ 

May-poles  were  put  up  not  only  in  country  towns  and 
villages  but  in  London  itself,  where  it  was  part  of  the 
festivities  of  the  day  to  set  up  the  great  shaft  or  principal 
May-pole  in  Cornhill  before  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew ;  and 
as  the  pole  was  higher  than  the  steeple  the  church  still  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Andrew  Under-shaft. 

The  Puritan  Stubbes  was  somewhat  spiteful  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  May-pole.  Good  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  has 
told  us  that  'natural  necessity  teaches  us  that  it  is  lawful 
to  relax  and  unbend  our  bow,'  would  have  been  more  indul- 
gent, and  so  I  think  would  Richard  Baxter  have  also  been. 
A  crowd  bent  on  a  holiday  is  not  an  altogether  pleasant 
spectacle  to  the  fastidious.  Some  pleasures  can  be  enjoyed 
without  any  preparatory  training.  Of  this  class  is  the 
excitement  of  a  crowd  at  a  race-course.  Such  amusements 
are  the  ready  resort  of  undisciplined  minds.  Other  pleasures 
need  previous  culture.  A  man's  mind  must  be  educated  to 
relish  natural  beauty.  No  doubt  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  rude  horse-play  in  the  May  sports  and  games  of  former 
times.  The  novelty  of  the  scene  in  Parkhurst  Forest  was 
soon  exhausted.  For  a  time  it  was  great  fun  to  cut  the 
green  boughs  and  dress  the  streets  with  these  spoils  of  the 
spring  season.  Then  by-and-by  comes  that  languid  and 
jaded  feeling  which  may  be  seen  on  the  features  of  a  crowd, 
as  they  are  returning  homewards  when  the  day*s  outing 
is  past.  When  in  certain  moods  a  calm  observer  comes 
across  the  multitude,  as  it  streams  along  the  road  from  the 
place  where  they  have  been  disporting  themselves,  he  is  apt 
to  echo  the  scornful  comments  of  those  who  say, '  look  at  the 
results  of  your  popular  gatherings  and  bank-holidays.'    There 
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is  anolher  and  a  brighter  side  of  the  picture  in  these  May 
festivals  and  their  modem  representatives,  which  was  over- 
looked by  the  old  Puritan,  Phflip  Stubbes,  and  from  which 
they  who  are  like  that  austere  censor  too  often  turn  aside. 
The  object  of  the  Newport  May  feast  was,  so  the  record 
runs, '  good  companie,  myrthe,  and  honest  pleasure.'  The 
result  did  not  always  verify  the  promise,  but  the  fact  that 
good  fellowship  was  in  view  should  enlist  our  sympathy. 
In  and  about  Newport  on  May-day  there  ^-as  a  good  deal  of 
simple  and  innocent  pleasure.  The  presence  of  the  civic 
magistrates  would  prevent  what  Stubbes  calls  the  *  wild  heads 
of  the  parish '  from  breaking  out  into  riot.  That  widespread 
institution  of  modem  civilization — the  public-house — was  yet 
in  its  infancy ;  ale-houses  and  taverns  were  then  few  and  far 
between;  so  the  stragglers  were  not  too  often  tempted  to 
step  in.  Even  Stubbes,  when  pouring  out  his  wrath  upon 
May-day  and  what  was  in  his  eyes  a  still  greater  abomina- 
tion, the  keeping  of  Christmas,  does  not  lay  any  charge 
of  dmnkenness  on  those  who  shared  in  these  festivities.  The 
fact  of  the  Corporation  taking  part  in  the  amusements  of  the 
day  was  of  much  importance.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  from  those  on  the  top  of  the  social  ladder  to  those  at 
the  bottom,  went  forth  to  Parkhurst  Forest.  The  jealousies 
of  class  against  class  were  in  this  way  abated.  Self-importance 
which  is  bred  in  solitude,  by  being  compelled  to  mix  with 
others,  received  a  check  from  those  humiliations  to  petty  pride 
and  vanity  which  a  crowd,  whether  met  together  for  business 
or  for  pleasure,  always  provides.  In  many  cases  the  healthful 
cheerfulness  of  that  day's  outing  sent  back  hard-worked  men 
and  women  refreshed  and  with  their  blood  quickened  for 
their  toils  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  And  since  there  was 
no  superfluity  of  these  holidays  idleness  was  not  encouraged. 
*  Young  England,'  of  which  the  few  survivors  are  now  very 
elderly  England,  made  a  point  of  reviving  these  old  sports 
and  pastimes.  Their  motive  was  good,  but  failure  was  from 
the  first  stamped  on  the  attempt.  The  forms  of  the  past 
cannot  be  recalled,  but  the  spirit  which  animated  the  May- 
day festival  at  Newport  and  other  towns  and  villages  may 
show  itself  in  other  shapes.  One  problem  of  our  present 
days  is  to  breathe  a  healthier  and  higher  tone  into  these 
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popular  amusements,  "which  now  too  often  display  features 
that  make  them  distasteful  to  the  better  instincts  of  those  who 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  pure  enjoyments  of  life 
There  is  now  a  greater  interval  in  the  tastes  of  those  who 
have  leisure  at  their  command  and  of  those  who  live  by 
manual  labour  than  there  was  between  the  corporations  of 
Newport  and  the  townspeople  in  the  days  of  *  good  Queen 
Bess/  '  Like  draws  to  like/  and  the  workman,  when  out  of 
harness,  enjoys  company  more  heartily  among  his  own  class 
than  in  the  society  of  a  few  persons  outside  his  own  order. 
As  education  advances,  and  with  it  culture  of  mind,  speech, 
and  manners,  the  wall  of  partition  may  gradually  come 
down,  and  then  may  spring  up  amusements  in  which  all 
classes  can  join. 

How  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  after  coming 
from  Parkhurst  may  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Roach 
Pittis's  extract :  *  And  as  sone  as  ye  said  commen  people  are 
spedde  competentlie  with  greene  Bowes  they  returne  home 
in  Marchinge  array e — the  Commoners  before,  the  Reapers 
foUowinge  them,  next  the  Minstral  vice,  and  Morisse  Dauncers 
after.' 

In  the  Times  Feb.  5,  1886,  it  is  stated  that  the  Morris 
dance  of  the  days  of  Shakespeare  has  been  quite  lately 
revived  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  is  unknown  as  vet  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  may  need  to  be  explained.  In  his  second 
volume  of  Illustrations  to  Shakespeare^  Douce  ascribes  the 
origin  of  this  dance  to  the  Moors  in  Spain,  where  it  still 
continues  to  delight  natives  and  foreigners  under  the  name 
of  *  fandango.'  This  Moorish  or  Morisco  dance  came  to 
England  either  direct  from  Spain  or  through  France  and 
the  Flemings.  Few  if  any  traces  can  be  found  of  it  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  Churchwardens'  accounts 
of  numerous  parishes  show  that  the  Morris  dance  made 
a  considerable  figure  at  parochial  festivals.  At  Belton,  in 
Staffordshire,  may  be  seen  upon  the  window  of  a  house 
of  the  date  of  1620  a  representation  of  a  Morris  dance. 
The  characters  are  dressed  partly  in  Spanish  and  partly  in 
English  costume.  The  hobby-horse,  which  represented  the 
king  and  the  knightly  order,  was  a  light  frame  of  wicker-work 
furnished  with  a  paste-board  head  and  neck  of  a  horse. 
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This  was  buckled  round  the  waist  and  covered  with  a  foot- 
cloth,  which  reached  to  the  ground  and  concealed  the  legs 
of  the  performer  and  his  gingling  apparatus.  Besides 
the  hobby-horse  were  Maid  Marian,  the  lady  or  queen  of  the 
May,  and  other  personages,  whose  dress  is  described  by 
Fletcher,  in  his  Woman  Pleased,  when  he  says : 

'  Where  are  yonr  belU  then, 
Yoor  rings,  your  ribands,  friend,  and  yoar  clean  napkins, 
Yonr  nosegay  in  yoor  hat  pinn'd  up    .    .    .' 

After  these  Morris  dancers,  so  the  extract  continues, 
'  came  ye  sergeants  with  their  maces,  then  the  bailieves  and 
coburgs  cooples  in  their  degree;  ye  goimes  and  chambers 
going  ofTe  after  a  triumphant  manner,  untill  they  come  to  ye 
come  market,  where  they  sheweth  suche  pastyme  as  ye  leeke 
to  make;  and  after  casting  themselffes  in  a  ringe,  all 
departeth  except  only  ye  bargess,  which  with  ye  keepers, 
bringeth  ye  bailieves  home,  where  of  custom  ye  keepers 
breaketh  their  faste,  prepared  for  them,  eche  of  the  bailieves 
and  burgess  with  spede  preparing  themselffs  to  morning 
prayer,  and  fro  thence,  with  their  wifes,  to  ye  old  bailieves 

dinner Item  the  custom  ys  and  hath  been,  lyrat 

out  to  mynde,  after  dinner,  ye  said  dale,  ye  bailieves  wifes 
with  their  sisters,  ye  coburgs  wifes,  orderlie  in  their  degree,  by 
cooples,  to  walk  forth  to  Buggeberrie  for  custome  and 
pleasure  only,  ye  lorde,  ye  Morriss  dancers,  ye  minstrel 
plainge  before  them,  with  other  pastyme  for  ye  daie  prepared ; 
and  so  to  retume  in  leek  maner,  so' what  before  eveninge 
prayer  to  ye  elder  bailieves  house,  where  they  bancketeth, 
and  so  repaireth  to  eveninge  prayer,  and  fro  thence  10  supper, 
passing  the  hole  daie  in  good  companie,  myrthe,  and  honest 
pleasure.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  at  Newport,  their  behaviour  was 
more  seemly  than  that  of  other  places  as  described  byStubbes, 
who,  speaking  of  these  holiday-makers,  avers  that  'in  this 
sort  they  go  to  church  (though  the  minister  be  at  prayer 
or  preaching)  dancing  and  swinging  their  handkerchiefs  over 
their  heads  in  the  church  like  devils  incarnate,  with  such 
a  confused  noise  that  no  man  can  hear  his  own  voice.  Then 
the  foolish  people  they  look,  they  laugh,  they  stare,  they  fleer 


